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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

It  ia  not  without  much  hesitation  that  the  present  volume  has  been 
prepared  for  publication.  It  contains  many  false  theories  and  much 
rationalism,  naturalism,  and  hardly  disguised  atheism.  Its  starting-point 
is  as  far  from  Catholic  truth  as  it  is  possible  to  get  without  openly  deny- 
ing all  religion  and  even  the  existence  of  any  being  superior  to  man. 
Our  Blessed  Saviour  is  indeed  admitted  to  be  the  Son  of  Ood  ;  but  in 
the  same  breath  it  is  claimed  that  all  men  arc  equally  sons  of  God.  The 
worship  of  God  ia  restricted  to  the  service  of  man,  and  the  only  means 
of  attaining  to  a  heaven  hereafter  is  declared  to  be  the  creation  of  a  hea- 
ven on  earth.  It  is  attempted  to  reconcile  the  aspirations  of  the  soul 
with  the  desires  of  the  body,  spiritual  and  eternal  with  carnal  and  tem- 
poral interests,  not  by  subjecting  the  latter  to  the  former,  the  lower  to 
the  higher,  but  by  declaring  all  equally  great,  holy,  and  important. 

Such  and  similar  doctrines  the  author  was  earnestly  engaged  for  the 
rest  of  bis  life  in  refuting,  and  neither  the  eloquence  of  style  nor  the 
depth  of  thought  with  which  they  were  advocated  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  presenting  them  anew  to  the  world.  Whatever  is  likely  to 
tend  to  spread  false  or  erroneous  views  of  God,  the  church,  or  society, 
is  equally  condemned  by  the  laws  of  religion  and  by  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son. Hence,  the  question  is  simply  whether  the  heterodox  writings  of 
Dr.  Brownson,  when  collected  in  a  volume  by  themselves,  and  placed 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  originally  produced, 
are  suited  to  confirm  or  to  refute  the  errors  they  contain. 

They  could  confii-m  them  only  through  the  weight  of  his  personal 
authority  as  a  philosopher  and  a  theologian,  or  else  through  the  force  of 
the  arguments  by  which  he  supports  them.  But  his  personal  authority 
must  have  the  contrary  effect,  for  every  reader  knows  he  has  retracted 
and  refuted  all  these  errors.  Nor  can  the  force  of  his  arguments  dub- 
lead,  for  they  are  cither  refuted  in  this  very  volume  or  in  the  third  vol- 
ame  of  these  works,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  his  writings.    They  cannot 
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harm  the  Catholic  reader,  who  is  fore-warned  :  but  what  effect  are  they 
likely  to  have  on  the  non-Catholic  ?    If  the  author  had  tiecn  warring 
against  the  truth,  trying  to  overthrow  revelation  or  morality,  his  writmgs 
would  naturally  exert  an  evil  influence  on  the  reader.    But  such  is  by  no 
means  the  case.    He  is  sincerely  seeking  for  truth  and  constantly  elim 
inating  from  his  theories  the  element  of  error  contained  in  them.    Start 
ing  from  the  borders  of  utter  infidelity  he  advances  slowly  but  steadily 
through  the  pages  of  this  volume,  to  the  thro-shold  of  the  church  ;  his 
thought  grows  visibly  with  each  paper.   Without  intercourse  with  Catho- 
lics or  their  books,  and  without  other  premi-scs  thmi  those  supplied  by 
Protestantism  and  rationalism,  with  no  other  tools  than  an  earnest  mind 
and  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  the  author  cuts  for  himst^lf  a  path  through 
the  gloomy  forests  of  infidelity,  atheism,  eclecticism,  naturalism,  humani- 
tarianism,  Fourierism,  and  communism,  until  he  arrives  at  the  o])cn  light 
of  truth  in  the  church  of  Christ.    An  unbeliever  reading  this  journal,  as 
it  might  be  called,  of  a  long  struggle  can  hardly  fail  to  be  carried  along 
with  the  writer,  and  the  sympathies  no  less  than  the  intelligence  of  tlie 
reader  will  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  which  the  author  arrives  at  in  the 
last  few  pages,  that  the  only  medium  of  salvation  is  the  Catholic  church. 
In  New  Views  of  Christianity,  Society  and  the  Church,  the  author  main- 
tains that  Protestantism  is  merely  the  reassertion  of  materialism  or  pagan- 
ism against  the  church.    In  this  view  he  never  varied.    In  later  writings 
as  in  Btnrie  and  the  World,  (Brownson's  Works,  Vol.  III.,  p.  324)  it  is 
reix>£ted,  but  the  accompanying  error  which  is  the  main  thought  of  the 
Church  of  tlie  Future  is  pointed  out,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  conflict  of 
material  and  spiritual,  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  is  irrepressible,  and  the 
service  of  God  irreconcilable  with  that  of  Mammon. 

The  perfectibility  of  man  contended  for  in  the  article,  lyeroux  on 
Humavity,  is  true  ;  but  the  error  lies  in  suppasing  the  means  and  end  of 
progress  are  in  the  natural,  not  the  supernatural  order.  Man's  natural 
progressiveness  is  limited  by  the  finiteness  of  his  nature ;  but  in  the 
supernatural  order,  the  order  of  grace,  of  regeneration,  man  is  progres- 
sive even  to  the  Infinite. 
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His  sympathy  with  the  laboring  classes  and  his  interest  in  them  never 
abated  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  respect  for  them  increased  with  his  expe- 
rience of  their  moral  honesty,  their  disinterestedness,  their  power  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  their  love  of  country,  which  lie  contrasted  with  the  hard- 
heartedness,  avarice,  and  selfishness  of  t)ic  middle  classes,  the  non- working 
classes,  the  bankers,  brokers,  speculator,  an<l  political  leaders,  from 
whom  the  greatest  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  to  religion  and  society. 

In  all  the  earlier  writings  there  is  a  truth  of  the  greatest  importance;, 
not  clearly  distinguislicd  from  the  errors  with  which  it  is  associated,  but 
it  is  steadilj'  followed,  and  becomes  clearer,  and  the  accompanying  erron 
are  one  by  one  refuted  and  rejected.  The  unbelieving  reader,  whatever 
his  errors,  will  recognize  them  as  held  by  the  autlior,  and  will  not  be  able 
to  say,  as  so  often  is  said  to  the  professedly  Catholic  controversialist  : 
"You  do  not  understand  our  doctrine.  That  is  not  what  we  mean." 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  find  them  assertetl  from  his  own  stand- 
point and  in  his  own  language,  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  carried 
along  with  the  author  and  to  advance  with  him  to  the  doors  of  the 
church. 

To  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  story  of  the  author's  conversion 
as  related  in  The  OoiiBert,  this  volume  will  have  an  additional  interest  : 
for  although  tlicse  writings  are  there  analyzed  and  their  errors  pointed 
out,  the  earnest  reader  will  desire  to  read  the  writings  as  they  first 
appearetl,  and  to  judge  them  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  they 
were  written,  as  well  as  that  from  which  the  author  regarded  them  after 
his  conversion. 

May  all  Catholics  who  read  this  volume  be  strengthened  in  love  and 
esteem  for  Holy  Jlother  Church,  who  gives  them  in  the  little  catechism 
all  that  Dr.  Brownson  acquired  after  so  many  yeai-s  of  intense  mental 
effort :  and  may  all  others  who  read  it  join  liim  in  seeking  the  only  path 
by  which  they  can  attain  to  the  Truth  and  the  Life  ! 
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NEW  VIEWS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  SOCIETY,  AND 
THE  CHURCH. 


I'RKFACE, 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  iny  caHinar  this  little  work 
New  Viow6>  tliat  I  profess  to  brini;  forward  a  new  roligiou, 
or  to  have  discovered  a  new  Ciiristiaiiity.  The  religion  of 
the  Bible  I  believe  to  be  ^iven  by  the  inspiration  of  God, 
and  the  Christianity  of  Clirist  satisHes  my  understanding 
and  ray  heart.  However  widely  I  uiiiy  dissent  from  tlic 
Chrietianity  of  the  chnrch,  with  tliat  of  Christ  I  am  content 
to  stand  or  fall,  and  1  ask  no  higher  glory  than  to  live  and 
die  in  it  and  for  it. 

I  believe  my  views  are  somewhat  original,  but  I  am  far 
fron\  considering  them  the  only  or  even  tlie  most  import;uit 
views  which  may  lie  taken  of  the  subjects  on  whicli  1  treat. 
Thoee  subjects  have  a  variety  of  aspects,  and  all  their  aspects 
are  tnie  and  valuable.  He  who  presents  any  one  of  tliem 
does  a  service  to  Humanity ;  and  he  who  presents  one  of 
them  haa  no  occjision  to  fall  out  with  him  who  presents 
aiiotiier,  nor  to  claim  6U]>eriority  over  him. 

AUhougli  I  consider  the  views  contained  in  the  following 
pages  original,  I  believe  the  conclusions,  to  which  I  come 
at  last,  will  be  found  very  much  in  acconhince  with  those 
generally  adopted  by  the  denomination  of  Christians,  with 
whom  it  has  been  for  some  vejirs  ray  happiness  to  l>e  associ- 
ated. That  denomination,  however,  must  not  be  held  res- 
ponsible for  any  of  the  opinions  I  have  advanced.  I  am 
not  the  oriran  of  a  sect.  I  do  not  sjK-ak  by  authority,  nor 
nnder  tutelage.  I  speak  for  myself  Jind  fnnn  my  own  con- 
victions. And  in  tliis  way,  lietter  than  I  could  in  any 
<ither,  do  I  prove  mj'  sympathy  with  the  body  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  and  cetablisu  mj  right  to  be  called  a  Unita- 
rian. 

In  what  I  have  written  here,  as  well  as  in  all  I  have  writ- 
ten elsewhere  and  on  other  occasions,  I  have  aimed  to  set  an 
example  of  free  thought  and  free  speech.  I  ask  no  thanks 
for  this,  for  it  was  my  duty  and  I  dared  not  do  oUierwise. 
Besides,  theology'  can  never  rise  to  the  rank  and  certainty 
of  a  science,  till  it  be  submitted  to  the  free  and  independent 
actiou  of  the  human  mind. 
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It  will  at  once  be  pcen  that  I  have  given  only  a  few  rough 
sketches  of  the  subjects  I  have  introduced.  Many  statements 
appear  without  the  qualifications  with  which  tuey  exist  in 
my  own  mind,  many  parts  are  doubtless  obscure  for  the 
want  of  fuller  developments,  and  the  whole  probably  needs 
to  be  historically  verified.  But  I  have  done  all  I  could 
without  making  a  larger  book,  and  a  larger  book  I  could 
hope  that  nobody  would  buy  or  read.  I  may  hereafter  till 
up  my  sketches  and  complete  my  pictures;  but  it  would 
have  lieen  useless  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  to 
attempt  more  than  I  have  done. 

For  my  literary  sins  I  have  a  right  to  some  indulgence. 
My  early'  life  was  spent  in  far  other  pursuits  than  those  of 
literature.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  scholarship.  For  all 
my  other  sins — except  those  of  omission,  for  which  I  have 

given  a  valid  excuse — I  ask  no  indulgence.     I  hope  I  shall 
e  rigidly  criticised.     He  who  helps  me  correct  my  errors 
is  my  friend. 

Those  who  feel  any  interest  in  "  The  Society  for  Christian 
Union  and  Progress  " — a  society  collected  during  the  past 
summer,  and  of  which  I  am  the  minister — may  find  in  this 
volume  the  principles  on  which  that  society  is  founded,  and 
the  objects  it  contemplates.  To  the  members  of  that  society 
and  to  those  who  have  listened  to  my  preaching  these  views? 
will  not  be  new. 

If  any  of  my  readers  wish  to  pursue  the  sxibject  touche<l 
upon  in  my  Introduction,  I  would  refer  them  to  Benjamin 
Constant's  great  work  De  la  Religion  consideree  dan*  sa 
Source,  aes  Formes  et  ses  DeveloppemenU  ;  to  Religion  and 
the  Church,  a  book  by  Dr.  Follen,  which  he  is  now  publish- 
ing in  a  scries  of  numbers ;  and  especially  to  8chleier- 
macher's  work  Ueher  die  Religion :  Jieden  an  die  oebild- 
eten  unter  ihren  Verdchtern,  a  work  which  produced  a 
powerful  sensation  in  Germany  when  it  first  apj^eared,  and 
one  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  relig- 
ious inquiry  among  ourselves.  A  friend,  to  whom  I  am 
proud  to  acknowledoje  myself  under  many  obligations,  has 
translated  this  work  m  the  course  of  his  own  private  studies, 
and  I  cannot  bat  hope  that  he  may  be  induced  ere  long  to 
publish  it 

With  tliese  remarks  I  commit  my  little  work  to  its  fate. 
It  contains  results  to  which  I  have  come  only  by  years  of 
painful  experience;  but  I  dismiss  it  from  my  mind  with 
the  full  conviction,  that  he,  who  has  watohed  over  my  life 
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and  preserved  me  amidst  scenes  tliront/li  wliicli  I  hojj«  I 
muj  not  be  called  to  pa«is  again,  will  take  care  tliat  if  what 
it  contains  Imj  false  it  bIkiU  do  no  lianu,  and  if  it  be  true 
that  it  sliail  not  die. 
Boston.  Nov.  8  1880. 


INTBODDCrnON. 

Beligion  is  natural  to  man  and  lie  ceases  to  be  man  the 
moment  he  ceaees  to  be  reIii;ions. 

This  position  is  unstained  by  wliat  we  are  eonscions  of  ill 
ourselves  and  by  tlie  iiiiivcrsid  lilfitorv  of  mankind. 

Man  h.a8  a  capaoity  for  ifliu;i<jn,  faculties  which  at*  use- 
less witlHtiit  it,  and  wants  wliidi  (lod  alone  can  sjititfy. 
Accordiujfly  whci-ever  he  is,  in  whatever  age  or  conntry,  he 
has — witii  a  few  individual  exceptions  eiwily  accounted  for — 
some  sort  of  religious  notiuns  and  soiue  form  of  religiona 
woDship. 

But  it  is  only  religion,  as  distinguished  from  religious 
institutions,  tliat  is  natural  to  man.  The  religious  sentiment 
ie  nniver8:il,  ]>ennanent.  and  indestructible;  religious  insti- 
tutions depend  on  transient  causes,  and  vary  in  different 
countries  ami  epochs. 

As  distinguished  from  religious  institutions,  religion  is 
the  couceptiun,  or  sentimen.%  of  the  Uoly,  that  whidi  makes 
118  think  of  sometliing  as  reverend,  aud  prompts  us  to  revere 
it.  It  is  that  indelinable  something  within  us  which  gives 
u  meaning  to  the  words  venerable  and  awful,  which  makes 
us  linger  .iround  tlie  sacred  and  the  time-hallowed,  the 
graves  of  heroes  or  of  nations, — which  lead*  as  to  lauucik 
away  upon  the  boundless  expanse,  or  plunge  into  the  mys- 
terious depths  of  being,  and  which,  from  the  very  ground 
of  our  nature,  like  the  Seraphiuk  of  the  prophet,  is  loi-ever 
crving  out,  '"Holv,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts;  th& 
wfiole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory." 

Keligious  institutions  are  the  forms  with  which  mam 
clothes  his  religious  sentiment,  the  answer  he  gives  to  thii 
question.  What  is  the  holy?  Were  he  a  stationary  being,, 
or  could  lie  take  in  the  whole  of  truth  at  a  sLugle  glance,  th* 
answer  once  given  would  be  always  satisfactory,  the  institu- 
tion onco  adopted  would  be  nuiversal,  unchangeable,  and 
eternal.  But  neither  is  tlie  fact.  Man's  etartiug-puiut  is 
the  low  valley,  but  he  is  continually — with  slow  and  toil- 
some effort  it  may  be — ascending  the  sides  of  tlie  mountaia 
to  more  favorable  positions,  from  which  his  eye  may  sweep 
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a  broader  horizon  of  trnth.  He  begins  in  ignorance,  but  he 
is  ever  growing  in  knowledge. 

In  our  ignorance,  when  we  have  seen  but  little  of  truth, 
and  seen  that  little  but  dimly,  we  identif}*  the  Holy  with 
the  merely  terrible,  the  powerful,  the  inscnitable,  the  useful, 
or  the  beautiful ;  and  we  adopt  as  its  symbols,  the  tliunder 
and  lightning,  winds  and  ram,  ocean  and  storm,  majestic 
river  or  placid  lake,  shady  grove  or  winding  brook,  the 
animal,  the  bow  or  spear  by  means  of  which  we  are  fed, 
clothed,  and  protected  ;  but  as  experience  rolls  back  the 
darkness,  which  made  all  around  us  appear  huge  and  spec- 
tral, purges  and  extends  our  vision,  these  become  inadequate 
representatives  of  our  religious  ideas ;  they  fail  to  shadow 
forth  the  holy  to  our  understandings ;  and  we  leave  them 
and  rise  to  tliat  which  appears  to  be  free  from  their  limited 
and  evanescent  nature,  to  that  which  is  unlimited,  all-suffi- 
cient, and  unfailing. 

We  are  creatures  of  growth  ;  it  is,  therefore,  impossible 
that  all  our  institutions  should  not  be  mutable  and  transi- 
tory. We  are  forever  discovering  new  fields  of  truth,  and 
every  new  discovery  requires  a  new  institution,  or  the  modi- 
fication of  an  old  one.  We  might  as  well  demand  that  the 
sciences  of  physiology,  ciiemistry,  and  astronomy  should 
wear  eternally  the  same  form,  as  that  i*eIigious  institutions 
aliould  be  unchangeable,  and  that  those  which  satisfied  our 
fathers  should  always  satisfy  us. 

All  things  change  their  fonns:  Literature,  art,  science, 
governments,  change  under  the  very  eye  of  tlie  spectator, 
lieligious  institutions  are  subject  to  the  same  universal  law. 
Like  the  individuals  of  our  race,  they  pass  away  and  leave 
us  to  deck  their  tombs,  or  in  our  despair,  to  exclaim  that  we 
will  lie  down  in  the  grave  with  them.  But  as  the  race  itself 
does  not  die,  as  new  generations  crowd  upon  the  departing 
to  supply  their  places,  so  does  the  reproductive  energy  of 
religion  survive  all  mutations  of  forms,  and  so  do  new  insti- 
tutions aiise  to  gladden  us  with  their  youth  and  freshness, 
to  carry  us  further  onward  in  our  progress,  and  upward 
nearer  to  that  which  "is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever." 

CIIAPTEB  I. — CHBISTIANTrr. 

About  two  thousand  years  ago,  mankmd,  having  exhausted 
all  their  old  religious  institutions,  received  from  their  heav- 
enly Father  through  the  ministry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a 
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new  institution  which  was  equal  to  their  advanced  position, 
and  capable  of  aiding  and  directing  their  future  progress. 

But  this  institution  must  be  spoken  of  as  one  which  was, 
not  as  one  which  is.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  territories  it 
acquired,  the  mighty  influence  it  once  exerted  over  the 
destinies  of  humanity,  and  its  promises  of  immortality,  it  is 
now  but  the  mere  shadow  of  a  sovereign,  and  its  empire  is 
falling  in  ruins.  What  remains  of  it  is  only  the  body  after 
the  spirit  has  left  it.  It  is  no  longer  animated  by  a  living 
soul.  The  sentiment  of  the  holy  has  deserted  it,  and  it  is  a 
by-word  and  a  mockery. 

Either  then  Jesus  did  not  embrace  in  his  mind  the  whole 
of  truth,  or  else  the  church  has  at  best  only  partially  real- 
ized his  conception. 

No  institution,  so  long  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
progress  of  the  understanding,  can  fail  to  command  obedi- 
ence or  kindle  enthusiasm.  The  church  now  does  neither. 
There  is  a  wide  disparity  between  it  and  the  present  state  of 
intellectual  development.  We  have  discovered  truths  which 
it  cannot  claim  as  its  own ;  we  are  conscious  of  instincts 
which  it  disavows,  and  which  we  cannot,  or  will  not,  snp- 

Jress.     Whose  is  the  fault  ?    Is  it  the  fault  of  humanity,  of 
esus,  or  of  the  church  ? 

Humanity  cannot  be  blamed,  for  humanity's  law  is  to 
grow;  it  has  an  inherent  right  to  seek  for  truth,  and  it  is 
under  no  obligation  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the  facts  which 
unfold  themselves  to  its  observation.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
Jesus,  unless  it  can  be  proved  tha%  all  he  contemplated  has 
been  realized,  that  mankind  have  risen  to  as  pure,  and  as 
happy  a  state  as  he  proposed ;  have  indeed  fully  compre- 
hended him,  taken  in  iiis  entire  thought,  and  reduced  it  to 
Eractice.  Nobody  will  pretend  this.  The  fault  then  must 
e  borne  by  the  church. 

The  church  even  in  its  best  days  was  far  below  the  con- 
ception of  Jesns.  It  never  comprehended  him,  and  was 
always  a  very  inadequate  symbol  of  the  holy  as  he  under- 
stood it. 

Christianity,  as  it  existed  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  was  the 
type  of  the  most  perfect  religious  institution  to  which  the 
human  race  will,  probably,  ever  attain.  It  was  the  point 
where  the  sentiment  and  the  institution,  the  idea  and  the 
symbol,  the  conception  and  its  realization  appear  to  meet 
and  become  one.  But  the  contemporaries  of  Jesns  were 
not  equal  to  this  profound  thought     They  could  not  com- 
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prehend  the  God-Man,  the  deep  meaning  of  his  assertion, 
"I  and  my  Father  are  one.  He  spake  as  never  man 
spake — uttered  truths  for  all  nations,  and  for  all  times ; 
but  what  he  uttered  was  necessarily  measured  by  the 
capacity  of  those  Avho  heard  him — not  by  his  own.  The  less 
mover  comprehends  the  greater.  Their  minds  must  have 
l)een  equal  to  his  in  order  to  have  been  able  to  take  in  the 
full  import  of  his  words.  They  might — as  they  did — 
apprehend  a  great  and  glorious  meaning  in  what  he  said ; 
they  might  kindle  at  tiie  truths  he  revealed  to  tlieir  under- 
standings, and  even  glory  in  dying  at  the  stake  to  defend 
them ;  out  they  would  invariably  and  inevitably  narrow 
them  down  to  their  own  inferior  intellects,  and  interpret 
them  by  their  own  previous  modes  of  thinking  and  believ- 
ang. 

The  disciples  themselves,  the  familiar  friends,  the  chosen 
apostles  of  Jesus,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  per- 
sonal intercourse  and  personal  explanations,  never  fully 
apprehended  him.  They  mistook  liiui  for  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  and  even  after  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  they 
supposed  it  to  have  been  his  mission  to  "  restore  the  king- 
dom to  Israel."  Though  commanded  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  "  every  creature,"  they  never  once  imagined  that  they 
■were  to  preach  it  to  any  people  but  the  Jewish,  till  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  preceded  and  followed  Peter's  visit  to 
Cornelius  tlie  Roman  centurion,  took  place  to  correct  their 
error.  It  was  not  till  then  that  any  one  of  them  could  saj', 
*'  Of  a  truth,  I  perceive#that  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons ;  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh 
righteousness  is  accepted  with  him."  If  this  was  true  of 
the  disciples,  how  much  more  true  must  it  have  been  of 
those  who  received  the  words  of  Jesus  at  second  or  third 
liand,  and  without  any  of  the  personal  explanations  or  com- 
mentaries necessary  to  unfold  their  meanmg? 

Could  the  age,  in  which  Jesus  appeared,  have  compre- 
hended him,  it  would  have  been  superior  to  him,  and  con- 
sequently have  had  no  need  of  him.  We  do  not  seek  an 
instructor  for  our  children  in  one  who  is  not  able  to  teach 
them.  Moreover,  if  that  age  could  have  even  rightly 
apprehended  Jesus,  we  should  be  obliged  to  say  his  mission 
was  intended  to  be  confined  to  that  age,  or  else  to  admit 
that  the  human  race  was  never  to  go  beyond  the  point  tlien 
attained.  Either  Jesus  did  not  regard  the  future  of 
humanity,  or  he  designed  to  interrupt  its  progress,  and 
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strike  it  with  tlie  curse  of  immobility  ;  or  else  he  was  above 
his  a^i'  and  of  <  oursc  not  to  be  luidfrstood  by  it.  The 
Morlil  has  not  stood  Ptill  since  his  coming;  the  charch  has 
always  considered  his  kingdom  as  one  of  whicli  there  is  to 
be  no  end ;  and  we  kaow  that  he  was  not  compivhended, 
and  that  even  we,  witli  the  advantage  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years  of  mental  and  moral  progress,  are  far— very 
far — below  liiin. 

If  the  age  in  which  Jesus  appeared  could  not  comprehend 
liim,  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  not  fnlly  en)bo<ly  him  iu  it« 
intititutions.  It  conld  eniViody  no  more  of  Jiim  than  it 
could  receive,  and  as  it  could  receive  only  a  part  of  him, 
we  Tnust  admit  that  the  church  luiB  never  been  more  than 
partially  Christian.  Kever  has  it  been  the  real  body  of 
Christ,  Never  has  it  reflected  the  God-Man  perfectly. 
Kever  has  it  l>een  a  true  mirror  of  the  holy.  Always  has 
the  holy  in  tlie  eense  of  the  church  been  a  very  inferior 
thmg  to  what  it  was  hi  the  mind  and  heart  and  life  of  Jesus. 

But  we  must  use  measured  terms  in  our  oi>ndemnation  of 
the  churcli.  Wo  must  not  iisk  the  man  in  the  child.  The 
church  did  what  it  could.  It  did  its  best  to  "form  Christ'' 
within  itself,  ''the  hope  of  glory,"  and  M'asup  to  the  period 
of  its  downfall  as  truly  Christian,  as  thu  progress  made  by 
the  human  race  .idmitted.  It  aided  the  growth  of  the 
human  mind  ;  enalih-d  us  to  take  in  more  tnifh  than  it  had 
itself  received;  funiif?hL'd  ns  the  light  by  wliich  we  discov- 
ered its  defects;  and  by  no  means  should  its  memory  be 
cursed.  Nobly  and  pcrseveriugly  did  it  discharge  its  dnty ; 
useful  was  it  in  its  day  and  generation;  and  now  that  it  has 


{jiven  up  the  ghost,  we  should  pay  it  the  rites  of  honorable 
lurial,  uhi 
repair  thither  to  bedew  them  with  our  tears. 


ulaiit  llowei-s  over  its  resting  place,  and  sometimes 


To  comprehend  Jesus,  to  seize  the  Imiy  as  it  was  in  him, 
and  consccinently  the  true  i<Jea  of  Christianity,  we  must, 
frum  the  heiglits  to  which  we  have  risen  by  aid  of  the 
churcJi.  look  back  and  down  upon  the  age  in  which  he  came, 
ascertain  what  wiis  the  work  which  there  was  for  him  to 
perform,  and  from  that  obtain  a  key  to  what  he  proposed  to 
accomplish. 

Two  systems  tlien  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world  ;8pir- 
ilualisni*  repi-cseuted  by  the  Eastern  world,  the  old  world 

<•  1  usp  tbv*c.  tei-nis.  Sptritiiolism  and  MateriaH^m,  to  deeignatd  two 
mcial.  niiliiir  than  two  philosophical  svBtems.  They  designate  two 
onlers,  which,  from  time  out  of  miDd,  uave  been  called  irptritual  and 
temporal  or  eorruU,  holy  and  ptofane,  htatcnly  and  voridly,  &C. 
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of  Asia,  and  materialism  represented  by  Greece  and  Borne. 
Bpiritualism  regard?  purity  or  lidliness  as  predicable  of  spirit 
alone,  and  matter  as  essentially  impure,  possessing  and  capa- 
ble of  receiving  nothing  of  the  lioly, — the  prison  house  of 
the  soul,  its  only  liindrance  to  a  union  with  God,  or  absorp- 
tion into  his  essence,  the  cause  of  all  uncleanlincss,  sin,  and 
evil,  consequently  to  be  contemned,  degraded,  and  as  far  as 
possible  annihilated.  Materialism  takes  the  other  extreme, 
does  not  recognize  the  claims  of  spirit,  disregards  the  soul, 
counts  the  body  every  thing,  earth  all,  Iieaven  nothing,  and 
condenses  itself  into  the  advice,  "  Eat  and  drink^'for  to-mor- 
row we  die." 

This  opposition  between  spiritualism  and  materialism  pre- 
gapposes  a  necessary  and  original  antithesis  i)etween  spirit 
and  matter.  When  spirit  and  matter  are  given  as  antag- 
onist principles,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  antagonism  between 
all  the  terms  into  which  they  are  respectively  convertible. 
From  spirit  is  deduced  by  natural  generation,  God,  the 
priesthood,  faith,  heaven,  eternity;  from  matter,  man,  the 
state,  reason,  the  earth,  and  time ;  consequently,  to  place 
spirit  and  matter  in  opposition,  is  to  make  an  antitliesis 
between  God  and  man,  the  priesthood  and  the  state,  faith 
and  reason,  heaven  and  earth,  and  time  and  eternity. 

This  antithesis  generates  perpetual  and  universal  war.  It 
is  necessary  then  to  remove  it  and  harmonize,  or  unite  the 
two  terms.  Now,  if  we  conceive  Jesus  as  standing  between 
spirit  and  matter,  the  representative  of  both — God-Man — 
the  point  where  both  meet  and  lose  their  antithesis,  laying 
a  hand  on  each  and  saying,  "  lie  one,  as  I  and  my  Father 
are  one,"  thus  sanctifying  both  and  marrying  them  in  a 
mystic  and  holy  union,  we  shall  have  his  secret  thought  and 
the  true  idea  of  Christianitv. 

The  Scriptures  uniformly  present  Jesus  to  us  as  a  medi- 
ator, the  middle  term  between  two  extremes,  and  they  call 
his  work  a  mediation,  a  reconciliation — an  atonement.  The 
church  has  ever  considered  Jesus  as  making  an  atonement. 
It  has  held  on  to  the  term  at  all  times  as  with  the  grasp  of 
death.  The  first  ciiarge  it  has  labored  to  fix  upon  heretics 
has  been  that  of  rejecting  the  atonement,  and  the  one  all 
dissenters  from  the  predominant  doctrines  of  the  day,  have 
been  most  solicitous  to  repel  is  that  of  "denying  the  Loi-d 
who  bought  us."  The  whole  Christian  worldj  from  the 
days  of  uie  apostles  up  to  the  moment  in  which  I  write, 
have  identified  Christianity  with  the  atonement,  and  felt 
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that  in  admitting  the  atonement  they  admitted  Christ,  and 
that  in  denying  ft  they  wrere  reiectine  hira. 

Jesns  himself  always  8p<:ike  of  his  iloctrine,  the  grand  idea 
wliieh  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  teacliing,  under  the  term 
"  Love."  "  A  new  commandniont  give  I  unto  you»  that  ye 
love  one  another."  "By  tliis  eliall  all  men  know  that  yc 
are  my  dieciples,  if  yc  have  love  one  to  another."  Jolin, 
who  eceras  to  have  caught  more  of  the  pt'cnliar  spirit  of 
Jesus  than  any  of  the  disciples,  sees  nothing  hut  love  in  the 
Goenel.  Love  penetrated  hie  soul ;  it  runs  through  all  his 
writmgs,  and  tradition  relates  that  it  at  lengtli  so  completely 
absorbed  him  that  all  he  could  s;iy  i"  liis  public  addressee 
was,  ''Little  children,  love  one  another/'  lie  uniformly 
dwells  with  unutterable  delight  on  the  love  which  the  Father 
has  for  us  an<l  that  which  we  may  have  for  him,  the  inti- 
mate union  of  ujan  with  God,  expreNH;d  by  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  dwelling  in  God  and  God  dwelling  in  us.  In  his. 
view  there  is  no  aiitagoiUKm.  v\ll  :intithe.si8  is  destroyed. 
Love  sheds  it*  hallowed  anti  liallow  ing  light  over  both  God 
and  man,  over  si»irit  luid  matter,  biiitling  all  beings  and  all 
being  in  «>ne  strict  and  everliihting  union. 

The  nature  of  love  is  to  destroy  all  antagonism.  It 
brings  together;  it  begetteth  uni<jn.  and  from  union conieth 
peace.  And  what  word  so  aceufateiy  e.Kjiresses  t«»  the  con- 
sciousness of  Christendom,  the  intended  result  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Jesus,  as  that  word  jwaee  <  Every  man  who  iuis 
read  the  New  Testament  feels  that  it  Wfu*  f>eace  that  Jesus 
came  to  effect, — jx'ace  after  wliich  the  fi«nd  has  so  often 
sighed  and  yearne<l  in  vain,  and  a  [xjace  not  merely  IxHween 
two  or  three  individuals  for  a  diiy,  but  a  universal  and  eter- 
nal peace  between  all  conHicting  element*,  between  God 
and  man,  between  the  soul  and  body,  l>etween  this  world 
and  another,  between  the  duties  of  time  and  the  duties  of 
eternity.  Mow  clearly  is  this  ex]>re8M;<l  in  that  sublime 
cliorus  of  the  angels,  sung  over  the  manger-cnidle — "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peai«  an  J  good-will  to  men  ! ' 

Where  there  is  but  one  term  there  is  no  union.  There  is 
no  harmojiy  with  but  one  note.  It  is  mockery  to  talk  to  us 
of  iKiace  wliere  one  of  the  two  belligerent  parties  is  annihi- 
lated. That  were  the  peac«  of  the  grave,  Jesus  must  then 
save  Ixith  parties.  The  eliu?vh  has,  therefore,  with  a  truth 
it  has  never  comprehended,  csilled  him  (Jod-Man.  But  if 
tlie  two  terms  and  their  products  be  originally  and  essenti- 
ally antagonist;  if  there  be  between  them  an  innate  hostility. 
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their  union,  their  reconciliation  cannot  be  effected.  There- 
fore in  proposing  the  union,  in  attempting  the  atonement, 
Christianitj'  declares  as  its  great  doctrine  that  there  is  no 
essential,  no  original  antithesis  between  God  and  man ;  that 
neither  spirit  nor  matter  is  unholy  in  its  nature ;  that  all 
things,  spirit,  matter,  God,  man,  soul,  body,  heaven,  earth, 
time,  eternity,  with  all  their  duties  and  interests,  are  in 
themselves  holy.  All  things  proceed  from  the  same  holy 
Fountain,  and  no  fountain  sendeth  forth  both  sweet  waters 
and  bitter.  It  therefore  writes  "  Holiness  to  the  Lobd  " 
upon  every  thing,  and  suras  up  its  sublime  teaching  in  that 
grand  synthesis,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  and  mind  and  soul  and  strength,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 

CHAPTEE  n. — THE  CHURCH. 

The  aim  of  the  church  was  to  embody  the  holy  as  it 
existed  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  had  it  succeeded,  it  would 
have  realized  the  atonement ;  that  is,  the  reconciliation  of 
spirit  and  matter  and  all  their  products. 

But  the  time  was  not  yet.  The  Paraclete  was  in  expecta- 
tion. The  church  could  only  give  currency  to  the  fact  that 
it  "was  the  mission  of  Jesus  to  make  an  atonement.  It  from 
the  first  misjipprchended  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
to  be  effected.  Instead  of  understanding  Jesus  to  assert  the 
holiness  of  both  spirit  and  matter,  it  understood  him  to 
admit  tliat  matter  was  rightfully  cursed,  and  to  predicate 
holiness  of  spirit  alone.  Iii  the  sense  of  the  church  then  he 
did  not  come  to  atone  spirit  and  matter,  but  to  redeem 
spirit  from  the  consequences  of  its  connection  with  matter. 
Ills  name  therefore  was  not  the  Atoner,  the  Reconciler,  but 
the  Redeemer,  and  his  work  not  properly  an  atonement,  but 
a  redemption.     This  was  the  original  sin  of  the  church. 

By  this  misapprehension  the  church  rejected  the  media- 
tor. The  Christ  ceases  to  be  the  middle  term  uniting  spirit 
and  matter,  the  hUasterion,  the  mercy-seat,  or  point  where 
Ood  and  man  meet  and  lose  their  antithesis,  the  Advocate 
■with  the  Father  for  humanity,  and  becomes  the  Avenger  of 
fipirit,  the  manifestation  o^  God's  righteous  indignation 
against  man.  He  dies  to  save  mankind,  it  is  true,  but  he 
dies  to  pay  a  penalty.  God  demands  man's  everlasting 
•destruction ;  Jesus  admits  that  God's  demand  is  just,  and 
■dies  to  discharge  it.  Hence  the  symbol  of  the  cross,  signi- 
fying to  the  church  an  original  and  necessary  antithesis 
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between  God  and  man  wliich  can  Ue  removed  only  by  the 
eacrifiee  of  justice  to  merey.  In  this  tlie  chnrch  took  its 
stand  with  'epintualiKin,  and  from  a  mediator  became  a 
partisiin. 

By  taking  its  stand  with  spiritualism  the  chnrch  con- 
demned itjjclf  to  all  the  evils  of  being  exclusive.  It  obliged 
itself  to  reject  an  itnportjuit  clement  of  tmth,  and  it 
became  subject  to  all  the  miseries  and  vexations  of  being 
intolerant  It  become  responfiihle  for  all  the  consequences 
■which  necesparily  result  from  spiritualism.  The  first  of 
these  consequences  ^-as  the  denial  tliat  Jesus  came  in  the 
flesh.  If  matter  be  essentially  nnholy,  then  Jesus,  if  he  had 
a  material  body,  must  have  been  nnholy  ;  if  unholy,  sinfuL 
Hence  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Gnostics — difficulties  hardlj 
adjusted  by  means  of  a  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Immaculate 
Conception  ;  for  this  mode  of  accommodation  really  denied 
the  God-Man,  the  symbol  of  the  ^eat  truth  the  church  was 
to  embody.  It  le/t  the  God  indeed,  b«U  it  destroyed  the 
man,  inasmuch  as  it  separated  the  hnmanity  of  Jesus  by  its 
very  origin  from  common  humanity. 

Man's  inherent  depmvity.  his  conniption  by  nature  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course.  Man  by  his  very  nature  par- 
takes of  matter,  is  material,  then  unlioly,  then  sinful,  cor- 
rupt, depraved.  He  is  originally  material,  therefore  origin- 
ally a  sinner.  Hence  original  sin.  Sometimes  original  sin 
is  indeed  traced  to  a  primitive  disol.)edience,  to  the  fall ;  but 
tlien  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  itself  is  only  one  of  the  innu- 
merable forms  which  is  assumed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  essen- 
tial impurity  of  matter. 

From  this  original,  inherent  depravity  of  human  nature 
necessarily  results  that  antithesis  between  God  and  nian 
which  rentiers  their  union  impossible  and  which  imperiously 
demands  the  sacrifice  of  one  or  the  other.  "  Die  ho  or  jus- 
tice must."  Man  is  sacriticed  on  the  cross  in  the  pennon  of 
Jesue.  Hence  the  vicarious  atuuement,  the  conversion  of 
the  atonement  into  an  exj>iatiou.  But,  if  man  was  sjicriticed, 
if  he  died  as  ho  destTved  in  Jesns,  his  death  was  eterujil. 
Symbolically  then  he  cannot  rise.  The  body  of  Jesus  after 
his  resurrection  is  not  material  in  the  opinion  of  the  church. 
He  does  not  rise  God-Man,  bat  God.  Hence  the  absolute 
Deity  of  Christ,  which  under  various  disguises  has  always 
been  the  sense  of  the  church. 

From  man's  original  and  inherent  depravity  it  results 
that  he  has  no  power  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.   Hence 
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the  doctrine  of  human  inability.  67  nature  man  is  enslaved 
to  matter ;  he  is  bom  in  sin  and  shapen  in  iniquity.  He  is 
sold  to  sin,  to  the  world,  to  the  devil.  He  must  be  ransomed. 
Matter  cannot  ransom  him ;  then  spirit  must, — and  "  God 
the  mighty  Maker"  dies  to  redeem  nis  creature — to  deliver 
the  SOTU  from  the  influence  of  matter. 

But  this  can  be  only  partially  effected  in  this  world.  As 
long  as  we  live,  we  must  drag  about  with  us  this  clog  of 
earth — matter — and  not  till  after  death,  when  our  vile 
bodies  shall  be  changed  into  the  likeness  of  Christ's  glorious 
body,  shall  we  really  be  saved.  We  are  not  then  saved 
here;  we  only  hope  to  be  saved  hereafter.  Hence  the 
doctrine  whiph  denies  holiness  to  man  in  this  world,  which 
places  the  kingdom  of  God  exclusively  in  the  world  to 
come,  and  which  establishes  a  real  antithesis  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  means  necessary  to  secure  present  well- 
being  and  those  necessary  to  secure  future  blessedness. 

God  has  indeed  died  to  ransom  sinners  from  the  grave  of 
the  body,  to  redeem  tliem  from  the  flesh,  to  break  the 
chains  of  the  bound  and  to  set  the  captive  free ;  but  the 
effects  of  the  ransom  must  be  secured ;  agents  must  be 
appointed  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidiuj^  of  salvation,  to  bid 
the  prisoner  hope,  and  the  captive  rejoice  that  the  hour  of 
release  will  come.  Hence  the  church.  Hence  too  the 
authority  of  the  church  to  preach  salvation — to  save  sinners. 
And  tlie  church  is  composed  of  all  who  have  this  authority 
and  of  none  others,  therefore  the  dogma, "  Out  of  the  churcn 
there  is  no  salvation." 

The  chur<ih  is  commissioned  ;  it  is  God's  agent  in  saving 
sinners.  It  is  then  his  representative.  If  tlie  representa- 
tive of  God,  then  of  spirit.  In  its  representative  character, 
that  is,  as  a  church,  it  is  then  spiritual,  and  if  spiritual, 
holy ;  and  if  holy,  infallible.  Hence  the  infallibility  of  the 
church. 

The  holy  sliould  undoubtedly  govern  the  unholy  ;  spirit 
then  should  govern  matter.  Spirit  then  is  supreme ;  and 
the  church  as  the  representative  of  spirit  must  also  1)6 
supreme.     Hence  the  supremacy  of  the  church. 

The  church  is  a  vast  body  composed  of  many  members. 
It  needs  a  head.  It  should  also  be  modelled  after  the  church 
above.  The  church  alwve  has  a  supreme  head,  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  church  below  should  then  have  a  head,  who  may  be  its 
centre,  its  unity,  the  personification  of  its  wisdom  and  its 
authority.  Hence  the  pope,  the  supreme  head  of  the  church, 
vicar  of  Jesns,  and  representative  of  God. 
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The  church  is  a  spiritxial  l>ody.  Its  snppemacy  then  is  a 
eniritnal  supremacy.  A  spiritual  supreinacv  exteuda  to 
thoujrht  and  conscience.  Hence  on  tlie  one  hand  the  con- 
fessional designed  to  solve  cases  of  conscience,  and  on  the 
other  creeds,  exnursjatory  indexes,  in(]ui8itions,  pains  and 
petiahies  ajrainst  Iicretics. 

Tlie  spiritual  order  in  hciiven  is  ah.s<>lutc;  tlie  church  then 
as  the  rejiresentative  uf  that  order  must  also  he  ahsolute. 
As  a  representative  it  speaks  not  in  its  uwu  natne.  but  in  tlie 
name  of  the'  power  it  represent*.  Hince  that  power  may 
oommand,  tlie  church  may  connnand ;  and  as  it  may  coni- 
nuuid  in  the  luime  of  an  al)sohito  sovereign,  its  commands 
luust  1)0  implicitly  obeyed.  An  absolute  sovcreijrn  maj'  coiu- 
inand  to  any  extent  he  pleases — what  shall  he  believed  as 
well  as  wluit  shall  l>e  done.  Hence  implicit  faith,  the 
authority  which  the  church  has  alleged  for  the  basis  of 
belief.  Hence  too  prohibitions  njEtalnst  rciistjn  and  roasi»ning 
which  have  marked  the  cliurcli  under  all  its  forms,  in  all  its 
ph:isu{^  and  divisions  and  sulxlivisions. 

lieason  too  is  human ;  then  it  is  njaterial ;  to  set  it  np 
ayuinst  faith  were  to  set  np  the  material  against  the  spiritual ; 
the  human  iigainst  the  divine ;  man  against  (iod :  for  the 
cliureli  bi;iiig  (lod  by  proxy,  by  representation,  it  h:i8  of 
C'lursc  the  right  to  consider  whatever  is  set  up  against  the 
faifh  it  en  joins^is  set  up  against  (iod. 

The  civil  order,  if  it  lie  any  thing  more  than  a  function 
of  the  church,  belun";s  to  the  category  of  matter.  It  is  then 
inferior  to  the  ehurdi.  It  is  then  bound  t<i  obey  thechurcli. 
Hence  the  claims  of  the  clinrch  over  civil  institutions,  its 
right  to  bt«tow  the  crowns  of  kings,  to  place  kingdoms  under 
l.«an,  tit  alisolve  subjiicts  fuom  their  allegiance,  and  all  the 
wars  and  antiigonism  between  church  and  state. 

The  spiritual  order  alone  is  holy.  Its  interests  are  then  the 
only  interests  it  is  not  sinful  U*  lal>or  to  promote.  In  laboring 
to  promote  them,  the  church  was  under  the  necessity  of 
laboring  for  itself.  Hence  its  justification  to  itself  of  its 
selfishness,  its  rapacity,  its  untiring  efforts  to  aggrandize  itself 
at  the  expense  of  individuals  and  of  states. 

As  the  interests  of  the  church  alone  were  holy,  it  was  of 
course  sinful  to  be  devoted  to  any  others.  All  the  interests 
of  the  material  order,  that  is,  all  temporal  interests,  were 
sinful,  and  tiie  churcli  never  ceased  to  call  them  so.  Hence 
its  peri>etual  dennneiation  of  wealth,  place,  and  renown,  and 
the  obstacles  it  always  placed  in  the  way  of  all  direct  elforts 
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for  the  promotion  of  well-being  on  earth.  This  is  the 
reason  why  it  has  disconraged,  indeed  unchurched,  anatlie- 
matized,  all  efforts  to  gain  civil  and  political  libertv,  and 
always  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  all  industry  not  directly 
or  indirectly  in  its  own  interests. 

This  same  exclusive  spiritualism  borrowed  from  Asia, 
striking  matter  with  tlie  curse  of  being  unclean  in  its  nature, 
was  the  resvson  for  enjoining  celibacy  upon  the  clergy.  An 
idea  of  sanctity  was  attached  to  the  ministerial  office,  which 
it  was  supposed  any  contact  with  the  Hesh  would  sullj'.  It 
also  led  devotees,  those  who  desired  to  lead  lives  strictly 
holy,  to  renounce  the  flesh,  as  well  as  the  world  and  the 
devil,  to  take  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy  and  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  monasteries  and  nunneries.  It  is  the  origin  of 
all  those  self-inflicted  tortures,  mortifications  of  the  body, 
penances,  fastings,  and  that  neglect  of  this  world  for 
another,  which  till  so  large  a  space  in  the  history  of  the 
church  during  what  are  commonly  called  the  "dark  ages." 
The  church  in  its  theory  looked  always  with  horror  upon 
all  sensual  indulgences.  Marriage  was  sinful,  till  purified 
by  holy  church.  The  song  and  the  dance,  innocent  amuse- 
ments, and  wholesome  recreations,  though  sometimes  con- 
ceded to  the  incessant  importunities  of  matter,  were  of  the 
devil.  Even  the  gay  dress  and  blithesome  song  of  nature 
were  offensive.  A  dark,  silent,  friar's  frock  was  the  only 
befitting  garb  for  nature  or  for  man.  The  heau  ideal  of 
a  good  Christian  was  one  who  renounced  all  his  connections 
with  the  world,  became  deaf  to  the  voice  of  kindred  and  of 
friends,  insensible  to  the  sweetest  and  holiest  emotions  of 
humanity,  immured  himself  in  a  cave  or  cell,  and  did  noth- 
ing the  livelong  day  but  count  his  beads  and  kiss  the  cru- 
cifix. 

Exceptions  there  were  ;  but  this  was  the  idea,  the  domi- 
nant tendency  of  the  church.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
stubbornness  of  matter,  and  to  the  superintending  care  of 
Providence,  its  dominant  tendency  always  found  powerful 
resistance,  and  its  idea  was  never  able  folly  to  realize 
itself. 

OHAPTEK  in. — PROTESTANTISM. 

Every  thing  must  have  its  time.  The  church  abused, 
degraded,  vilified  matter,  but  could  not  annihilate  it.  It 
existed  in  spite  of  the  church.  It  increased  in  power,  and 
at  length  rose  against  spiritualism  and  demanded  the  resto- 
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ration  of  its  rights.  This  robelHon  of  materiHlism,  of  the 
inRterial  or<ler  against  the  spiritnal,  is  Protestantism. 

MatttT  iilwaytj  exertc<l  a  jjrtnit  influence  over  the  practice 
of  tlif  church.  In  the  first  tliree  centuries'it  was  verypow- 
crfnl.  It  confirm iicil  tlic  (Tnostics  and  Manioiieans  as  uere- 
tips,  and  was  on  tiie  jwint  of  rising  to  empire  under  the 
form  of  Arinnistri.  But  tlie  nriontnl  influence  predominated, 
nnd  the  Ariaiis  Iiecarue  acknowlcdiifed  liereticf*. 

After  tilt  dL-fcat  of  Arianism,  that  noble  protest  in  its  day 
of  ratioiuilitfin  against  mysticism,  of  matter  against  spirit,  of 
Eun>i>i'an  against  Asiatic  idi-ji^i,  tliu  church  departed  more  and 
more  from  the  atonement,  and  l)ccamo  more  and  more  arro- 
gant, arhitnirv,  spiritualistic,  pupisticah  Still  matter  occa- 
sionally matlo  Jtsolf  heard.  It  could  not  prevent  the  celibacy 
of  the  elerg3%  hut  it  did  maintain  the  unity  of  the  race  anu 
prevontixl  tlie  reostalilislimentof  a  saoerdotal  caste,  claiming 
hy  liirtii  a  superior  saiiftity.  It  broke  out  too  in  the  form  of 
I  elagianism.  that  (h>etrine  which  denies  that  man  is  clean 
gone  iti  initpjit}',  and  which  makes  the  material  order  count 
for  something.  Pelagius  w;is  the  able  detenderof  humanity 
when  it  seemed  to  be  deserted  by  all  its  friends,  and  his  efforts 
were  by  no  means  unavailing. 

Matter  asserted  its  rights  and  avenged  itself  in  a  less 
unexceptioiudjle  form  in  the  convents,  tlie  monasteries  and 
nnnneriep,  among  the  clergy  of  all  rank.s,  in  that  gros< 
licentiousness  which  led  to  the  reformation  attempted  by 
Ilildebrand;  and  finally  it  ascended — not  avowedly,  but  in 
reality — the  papal  throne,  in  the  person  of  I>eo  X. 

The  accession  of  Leo  X.  to  the  papal  thro:»e  ia  a  remark- 
able event  m  the  history  of  the  church.  It  marks  the  pre- 
dotninaiiee  of  material  interests  in  the  very  l»osom  of  the 
church  itself.  It  is  a  proof  that  whatever  might  be  the 
theory  of  the  church,  however  different  it  claimed  to  bo 
from  all  other  powers,  it  was  at  this  epoch  in  practice  the 
same  as  the  kingdoms  of  men.  Poverty  ceased  in  its  eyea 
to  be  a  virtue.  The  poor  mendipant,  the  bare-footed  friar, 
could  no  longer  hope  to  become  one  day  the  spiritnal  hea<i 
of  Christendom.  Spiritual  gifts  and  gi-aces  were  not  now 
enough.  High  birth  and  royal  pretensions  were  required  ; 
and  it  was  not  .is  a  priest,  but  as  a  memlier  of  the  princely 
house  of  Medici  that  Leo  be<"omc  pope. 

The  object  (»f  the  church  had  changed.  It  had  ceased  to 
regard  the  spiritual  want«and  welfare  of  mankind.  It  had 
lieeotne   wialthy.     It   had   acquired   vast   ]n')rtion8  of  this 
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world's  goods,  and  its  great  care  was  to  preserve  them.  Its 
interests  had  become  temporal  interests,  and  therefore  it 
needed,  not  a  spiritual  father,  but  a  temporal  prince.  It  is 
as  a  prince  that  Leo  conducts  himself.  His  legates  to  the 
imperial,  English,  and  French  courts,  entered  into  negotia- 
tions altogether  as  ambassadors  of  a  temporal  prince,  not  as 
the  simple  representatives  of  the  church. 

Leo  himself  is  a  sensualist,  sunk  in  his  sensual  pleasures, 
and  perhaps  a  great  sufferer  in  consequence  of  his  excesses. 
It  is  said  he  was  an  atheist,  a  thing  more  than  probable.  All 
his  tastes  were  worldly.  Instead  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
church,  the  pious  legends  of  saints  and  martyrs,  he  amused 
himself  with  the  elegant  bnt  profane  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Ills  principal  secretaries  were  not  holy  monks 
but  eminent  classical  scholars.  He  revived  and  enlarged 
the  university  at  Rome,  encouraged  human  learning  and 
the  arts  of  civilization,  completed  St  Peter's,  and  his  reign 
was  graced  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  He  engaged 
in  wars  and  diplomacy  and  in  them  both  had  respect  only 
to  the  goods  of  the  cnurch,  or  to  the  interests  of  himself 
and  family  as  temporal  princes. 

Kow  all  this  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the 
church.  Materialism  was  in  the  papal  chair,  but  it  was 
there  as  a  usurper,  as  an  illegitimate.  It  reigned  in  fact, 
but  not  in  right.  The  church  was  divided  against  itself. 
In  theory  it  was  spiritualist,  bnt  in  practice  it  was  material- 
ist. It  could  not  long  survive  this  inconsistency,  and  it 
needed  not  the  attacks  of  Luther  to  hasten  the  day  of  its 
complete  destruction. 

But  materialism  must  have  become  quite  powerful  to 
have  been  able  to  usurp  the  papal  throne  itself.  It  was 
indeed  too  powerful  to  bear  patiently  the  name  of  usurper ; 
at  least  to  be  contented  to  reign  only  indirectly.  It  would 
be  acknowledged  as  sovereign,  and  proclaimed  legitimate. 
This  the  church  could  not  do.  The  church  could  do  noth- 
ing but  cling  to  its  old  pretensions.  To  expel  materialism 
and  return  to  Hildebrand  was  out  of  the  question.  To  give 
np  its  claims,  and  own  itself  materialist,  would  have  been  to 
abandon  all  title  to  even  its  material  possessions,  since  it 
was  by  virtue  of  its  spiritual  character  that  it  held  them. 
Materialism — as  it  could  reign  in  the  church  only  as  it  were 
by  stealth — resolved  to  leave  the  church  and  to  reign  in 
epite  of  it,  against  it,  and  even  on  its  ruins.  It  protested, 
since  it  had  ^  the  power,  against  being  called  ham  namei^ 
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and  armed  iteelf  in  the  person  of  Luther  to  vindicate  its 
rights  and  to  make  its  claims  a<tknowlcdged. 

The  doiiiiuitnt  clianwter  of  Protfstaiitiein  18  then  the 
inBijrrcction  of  materialism,  and  what  we  call  tlie  reforma- 
tion is  really  a  revolution  in  favor  of  the  material  order. 
Spiritualism  had  exhausted  ita  energies;  it  had  done  all  it 
cuuld  for  humanity:  the  time  had  como  for  the  material 
element  of  our  nature,  whidi  Bpiritualism  had  neglected  and 
grossly  abufied,  to  rise  from  its  depressed  conditinn  and  con- 
tribute its  share  to  the  jiencral  progress  of  ttiankind.  It 
rose,  and  in  rising  it  Itronglit  n]>  the  whole  series  of  terms 
the  church  had  disreganleil.  It  brought  up  the  state,  civil 
liberty,  human  reason,  philosophy,  industry,  all  temporal 
interests. 

In  Protestantism,  Greece  and  Rome  revived  and  again 
carried  their  victorious  arms  into  the  East.  The  reforma- 
tion connects  us  with  classical  antitjuity,  witli  the  lieautifol 
and  graceful  forms  of  Grecian  art  and  liteniture,  and  with 
l^oinan  eloquence  and  jurisprudence,  Jis  the  church  had  con- 
nected U8  with  Judea,  Egypt,  and  India. 


CHAPTKR  IV. — PROTEST ANTISM. 

That  Protestantism  is  the  insurrection  of  matter  against 
spirit,  of  the  material  against  the  spiritual  order,  is  suscep- 
tible of  very  satisfactory  historical  verification. 

One  of  the  most  immediate  and  efBcient  causes  of  Protoe- 
tantism  was  the  revival  of  Greek  and  Roman  litenitnre. 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  tlie  Turks,  and  its  scholars  and 
the  remains  of  classical  learning  which  it  had  preserved 
were  dispersed  over  western  Europe.  The  classic*  took 
poesessiou  of  the  universities  and  the  learned,  were  studied, 
commented  on,  appealed  to  as  an  authority  paramount  to 
tliat  of  the  church  and — Protestantism  was  born. 

By  means  of  the  classics,  the  scholare  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury wei-e  introduced  to  a  world  alto'^ether  unlike  and  much 
superior  to  that  in  which  they  liveu — to  an  order  of  ideas 
wholly  diverse  from  those  avowed  or  tolcnited  by  the 
chui-ch.  Thuy  were  enchanted.  They  had  found  the  ideal 
of  their  dreams.  They  became  disgusted  with  the  present ; 
tlioy  re|iellud  the  civilisation  effected  by  the  chuirh,  looked 
with  contempt  on  its  fathers,  saints,  martyrs,  schoolmen, 
trotibadours,  knigl)ts,  and  minstrels,  and  sighed  and  yearned 
and  labored  to  reproduce  Athens  or  Rome. 

Vou  IT.— « 
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And  what  was  that  Atliens  and  that  Home  which  seemed 
to  them  to  realize  the  very  ideal  of  the  perfect?  We  know 
very  well  to-day  what  they  M-ere.  Tiiey  were  material; 
through  the  whole  period  of  their  historical  existence,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  material  or  temporal  order  predomi- 
nated over  the  spiritual.  They  are  not  that  old  spiritnal 
world  of  the  East  which  reigned  in  the  church.  In  that 
old  world — in  India  for  instance — where  spiritualism  has  its 
throne,  man  sinks  before  God,  matter  fades  away  before  the 
presence  of  spirit,  and  time  is  swallowed  up  in  eternity. 
Industry  is  in  its  incipient  stages,  and  the  state  scarcely 
appears.  There  is  no  history,  no  chronology.  All  is  date- 
less and  unregistered.  An  inllexible  and  changeless  tyranny 
weighs  down  the  human  race  and  paralyzes  its  energies. 
Ages  on  ages  roll  away  and  bring  no  melioration.  Every 
thmg  remains  as  it  was,  monotonous  and  immovable  as  the 
spirit  it  contemplates  and  adores. 

In  Athens  and  Kome  all  this  is  reversed.  Human  inter- 
ests, the  interests  of  mankind  in  time  and  space,  predomi- 
nate. Man  is  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  tlie  group.  He 
is  everywhere,  and  his  imprint  is  upon  every  thing.  Indus- 
try flourishes ;  commerce  is  encouraged  ;  the  state  is  consti- 
tuted, and  tends  to  democracy ;  citizens  assemble  to  discuss 
their  common  interests ;  the  orator  harangues  them ;  the 
aspirant  courts  them  ;  the  warrior  and  the  statesman  render 
them  an  account  of  their  doings  and  await  their  award. 
The  People — not  the  gods — will,  decree,  make,  unmake,  or 
modify  tlie  laws.  Divinity  does  not  become  incarnate,  as 
in  the  Asiatic  world,  but  men  are  deified.  History  is  not 
theogony,  but  a  record  of  human  events  and  transactions. 
Poetry  sings  heroes,  the  great  and  renowned  of  earth,  or 
chants  at  the  festal  board  and  the  couch  of  voluptuousness. 
Art  models  its  creations  after  human  forms,  for  human 
pleasure  or  human  convenience.  They  are  human  faces 
we  see  ;  human  voices  we  hear ;  human  dwellings  in  which 
we  lodge  and  dream  of  human  growth  and  human  meliora- 
tion. 

There  are  gods  and  temples,  and  priests  and  oracles,  and 
augurs  and  auguries,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  are  not  like  those 
we  meet  where  spiritualism  reigns.  The  gods  are  all  anthro- 
pomorphous. Their  forms  are  the  perfection  of  the  human. 
The  allegorical  beasts,  the  strange  beasts,  compounded  of 

farts  of  many  known  and  unknown  beasts  which  meet  us  in 
ndian,  Egyptian,  and  Persian  mythology,  as  symbols  of  the 
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gods,  are  extinct.  Priests  are  not  a  ojiste,  as  tliey  are  under 
spiritualism,  springing  from  the  head  of  Brihinii  aiid  ekim- 
ing  superior  sanctity  and  power  as  tlit-ir  birth-right,  hut 
einipie  police  officers.  Religion  is  merely  a  function  of  tiie 
Bt;ite.  ^^ocrate8  dies  because  he  breaks  tlie  laws  of  Athens — 
not,  as  Jesus  did — for  blasnheniing  the  gods.  Nuina  intro- 
duces or  organizes  polythuisui  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
governing  the  people  by  means  of  appeals  to  their  sentiment 
of  the  holy  ;  and  the  noman  pontifex  maximus  was  never 
any  thing  more  than  a  magterof  ]x>]ice. 

This  in  its  generality  is  eqiially  a  description  of  Protest- 
antism, as  might  indeed  have  been  asserted  beforehand. 
The  epoch  of  the  revival  of  clussical  literature  nmst  have 
been  predisposed  to  materialism  or  else  it  could  not  have 
been  pleased  with  the  classics,  and  the  influence  of  the 
classics  must  have  been  to  incre;ise  that  predisposition,  and 
as  Protestantism  was  a  result  of  both,  it  could  be  nothing 
but  materialisnru 

In  classical  antiquity  religion  is  a  function  of  the  state. 
It  is  the  same  under  Protestantism.  Henry  VUL  of 
England  declares  himself  supreme  head  of  the  church,  not 
by  virtue  of  his  spii'itual  character,  but  by  virtue  of  bis 
character  as  a  temporal  prince.  The  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany  are  protectors  of  the  church  ;  and  all  over  Europe, 
there  is  an  implied  contract  between  the  state  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  state  pledges  itself  to  support 
the  church  on  condition  that  the  churcli  support  the  state. 
Ask  the  kings,  noliility,  or  even  church  dignitaries,  why 
they  support  religion,  and  they  will  answer  with  one  voice, 
"  Because  the  people  cannot  be  preserved  in  order,  cannot 
be  made  to  submit  to  their  nilers,  and  because  civil  society 
cannot  exist  without  it."  The  same  or  a  similar  answer 
will  be  returned  by  almost  every  political  man  in  this 
country  ;  and  truly  may  it  be  said  that  religion  is  valued  by 
the  Protestant  world  as  a  subsidiary  to  the  state,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  police. 

Under  we  reign  of  spiritualism  all  questions  are  decided 
by  authority.  The  church  prohibited  reasoning.  It  com- 
manded, and  men  were  to  obey  or  be  counted  rebels  against 
God.  Materialism,  by  raising  up  man  and  the  state,  makes 
the  reason  of  man,  or  tiie  reason  of  the  state,  panimount  to 
the  commands  of  the  church.  Under  Protestantism,  the 
stiite  in  most  ciuscs,  the  individual  reason  in  a  few,  imposes 
the  creed  upon  tho  rhiiivh.     The  king  and  pju'liameut  ia 
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England  determine  the  faith  whioh  the  clergy  must  profees 
ana  maintain ;  the  Protestant  princes  in  Germany  have  the 
supreme  control  of  the  symbols  of  the  church,  tne  right  to 
enact  what  creed  they  please. 

Indeed  the  authority  of  the  church  in  matters  of  belief 
was  regarded  by  the  reformers  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils, 
against  which  they  had  to  contend.  It  was  particularly 
against  this  authority  that  Luther  protested.  What  he  and 
his  coadjutors  demanded,  was  the  right  to  read  and  interpret 
the  Bible  for  theinsoives.  This  was  the  right  they  wrested 
from  the  church.  To  have  been  consequent  they  should 
have  retained  it  in  their  hands  as  individuals;  it  would 
then  have  been  the  right  of  private  judgment  and,  if  it 
meant  any  thing,  the  right  of  reason  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  all  propositions  to  be  oelieved.  To  this  extent,  however, 
thev  were  not  prepared  to  go.  Between  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  church,  and  tne  absolute  authority  of  the 
individual  reason,  intervened  the  authority  of  the  state. 
But  as  the  state  was  material,  the  substitution  of  its 
authority  for  the  authority  of  the  church  was  still  to  substi- 
tute the  material  for  the  spiritual. 

But  the  tendency,  however  arrested  by  the  state,  has  been 
steadily  toward  the  most  unlimited  freedom  of  thought  and 
conscience.  Our  fathers  rebelled  against  the  authority  of 
the  state  in  religious  matters  as  well  as  against  the  authority 
of  the  pope.  In  political  and  industrial  speculations,  the 
English  and  Americans  give  the  fullest  ireedom  to  the 
individual  reason ;  Germany  has  done  it  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  historical,  literary  and  philosophical,  and  to  a  very 
great  extent,  in  theological  matters,  and  France  does  it  in 
every  thing.  All  modern  philosophy  is  built  on  the  abso- 
lute freedom  and  independence  oi  the  individual  reason ; 
that  is,  the  reason  of  humanity,  in  opposition  to  the  reason 
of  the  church  or  the  state.  Descartes  refused  to  believe  in 
liis  own  existence  but  upon  the  authority  of  his  reason ; 
Bacon  allows  no  authority  but  observation  and  induction ; 
Berkeley  finds  no  ground  for  admitting  an  external  world, 
and  therefore  denies  it ;  and  Uuine  finding  no  certain  evi- 
dence of  any  thing  outward  or  inward,  doubted — ^philo- 
sophically— of  all  tilings. 

Philosophy  is  a  human  creation;  it  is  the  product  of 
man,  as  the  universe  is  of  God.  Under  spiritualism,  then, 
which — in  theory — demolishes  man,  there  can  be  no 
philosophy ;  yet  as  man,  tliough  denied,  exists,  there  is  a 
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philosophical  tendency-  But  tliis  philosophical  tendency  is 
always  pitlicr  to  accpticiam,  rnj'sticism,  or  idealism.  Scepti- 
cism, that  pliiloBOjifiy  which  denies  all  certainty,  made  its 
first  appcanuicc  in  modern  times  in  the  church.  The 
cluin'h  declared  resison  uinvurtliy  of  conHdcnce,  and  in 
doing  that  gave  hirth  to  the  whole  sceptical  philo%»phy. 
When  the  nutliority  of  the  church  was  qneetioncd  and  she 
was  compelled  to  defend  it,  she  did  it  on  the  ffround  that 
reason  could  not  he  trnstcd  as  a  criterion  of  trutii,  an»l 
that  there  could  he  no  certainty  for  iimn,  if  he  did  not 
admit  an  authority  independent  of  his  reason, — not  per- 
ceiving that  if  reason  were  stmck  with  iiiinotcnce  tliere 
wonid  Imj  no  means  of  substantiating  the  legitimacy  of  the 
authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  church  having  its  point  of  view 
iu  spirit,  ct»iisulted  the  aoul  before  the  body,  became 
introspective,  fixed  on  the  inward  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
outward.  It  overlooked  tlie  outward ;  and  when  that  is 
overlooked  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  sliould  not  be  denied. 
Hence  idealism  or  mysticism. 

Under  the  reign  of  materialism  all  tliis  is  changed.  There 
is  full  confidence  in  reason.  The  nietliod  of  philoso- 
phizing is  the  experimental.  But  as  the  point  of  view  is 
the  outward — matter — spirit  is  overlooked;  matter  alone 
admitted.  Hence  philosophical  materialism.  And  phili.!- 
sophical  materialism,  in  germ  or  develoj)ed,  has  been  com- 
mensurate with  Protestantism.  When  the  mind  becomes 
fixed  on  the  cxtenial  world,  inasmuch  as  we  become 
acquainted  with  that  world  only  by  means  of  our  senses, 
we  naturally  conclude  that  our  senses  are  our  only  souix-e 
of  knowledge.  Hence  sensism,  the  philosophy  supported 
by  Locke,  Condillac,  and  even  by  Bacon,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns his  own  ajiplication  of  his  methijd.  And  from  the 
liypotheeiB  that  uur  senses  are  our  only  inlets  of  knowledge, 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  nothing  can  be  known 
which  is  not  cognizable  by  some  one  or  all  of  them.  Our 
senses  take  cognizance  onfy  of  matter;  then,  we  can  know 
nothing  but  matter.  We  Qan  know  nothing  of  the  spirit  or 
soul.  The  body  is  all  that  we  know  of  man.  That  dies, 
and  there  ends  man — at  least  all  we  know  of  him.  ]Ience 
no  immorti^lity,  no  future  state.  H  nothing  can  l>e  known 
but  by  means  of  our  senses,  (iod,  then,  inasmuch  as  we  do 
not  see  him,  hear  him,  taste  him,  smell  him,  touch  him, 
cannot  be  known ;  then  he  does  not  exist  for  us.     Hence 
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atheism.  Hence  modern  infidelity,  in  all  its  forms,  so  prev- 
alent in  the  last  century,  and  so  far  from  being  extinct 
even  in  this. 

The  same  tendency  to  exalt  the  terms  depressed  by  the 
church  is  to  be  observed  in  the  religious  aspect  of  Protest- 
antism. Properly  speaking.  Protestantism  has  no  religious 
character.  As  Protestants,  people  are  not  religions,  but 
co-existing  with  their  Protestantism,  they  may  indeed  retain 
something  of  religion.  Men  often  act  from  mixed  motives. 
They  bear  in  their  bosoms  sometimes  two  antagonist  prin- 
ciples, now  obeying  the  one,  and  now  the  otlier,  without 
being  aware  that  both  are  not  one  and  the  same  principle. 
"With  Protestants,  religion  has  existed;  but  as  a  reminis- 
cence, a  tradition.  Sometinies,  indeed,  the  remembrance 
has  been  very  lively,  and  seemed  very  much  like  reality. 
The  old  soldier  warms  up  with  the  recollections  of  his 
early  feats,  and  lives  over  his  life  as  he  relates  its  events 
to  his  grandchild, — 

"  Shoulders  his  crutch  and  shows  how  fields  are  won." 

If  the  religion  of  the  Protestant  world  be  a  reminiscence, 
it  must  be  the  religion  of  the  church.  It  is,  in  fact,  only 
Catholicism  continued.  The  same  principle  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  Protestant  churches,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
churches,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  church  of  the 
middle  ages.  But  materialism  modifies  their  rites  and 
dogmas.  In  the  practice  of  all,  there  is  an  effort  to  make 
them  appear  reasonable.  Hence  commentaries,  expositions, 
and  defences  without  number.  Even  where  the  authority 
of  reason  is  denied,  there  is  an  instinctive  sense  of  its 
authority  and  a  desire  to  enlist  it.  In  mere  forms,  pomp 
and  splendor  have  gradually  disappeared,  and  dry  utility 
and  even  baldness  have  been  consulted.  In  doctrines,  those 
wliich  exalt  man  and  give  him  some  share  in  the  work  of 
salvation  have  gained  in  credit  and  infiuence.  Pelagianisra, 
under  some  thin  disguises  or  undisguised,  has  become 
almost  universal.  The  doctrine  of  man's  inherent  total 
depravity,  in*  the  few  cases  in  which  it  is  asserted,  is 
asserted  more  as  a  matter  of  duty  than  of  conviction. 
Nobody,  who  can  help  it,  preaches  the  old-fashioned  doc- 
trine of  God's  sovereignty,  expressed  in  the  dogma  of 
unconditional  election  and  reprobation.  The  vicarious 
Atonement  has  hardly  a  friend  left.  The  Deity  of  Jesus  is 
qnestioned,  his  simple  humanity  is  asserted  and  is  gaining 
credence.     Orthodox  is  a  term  whicli   implies  as  mucH 
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ivproach  as  commendation;  people  are  beginning  to  laugli 
at  the  claims  of  councils  and  synods,  and  to  be  qnite  merry 
at  the  idea  of  excommnniciition. 

In  literature  and  art  there  is  tlio  sjunc  tendency.  PoetJ'v 
in  the  last  century  hanJly  existed,  and  was,  so  far  as  it  did 
exist,  mainly  ethical  or  dewriptive.  It  had  no  revelations 
of  the  Infinite.  Prose  writers  under  Protestantism  havo 
been  historian.^  critic^  essayists,  or  controversjilists ;  they 
have  aimed  almost  exclusively  at  the  elevation  or  adorn- 
ment of  the  material  order,  and  in  scarcely  an  instance  has 
a  widely  popular  writer  exalted  God  at  the  expense  of  man, 
the  church  at  the  expeiit^e  of  the  state,  faitli  at  the  expense 
of  reason,  or  eternity  at  the  expense  of  time.  Art  is  finite, 
and  gives  us  busts  and  portraits,  or  copies  of  Greek  and 
Boman  models.  The  phvsical  sciences  take  precedence  of 
tlie  metaphysical,  and  faith  in  rail-roads  imd  steam-ltoata  is 
much  stronger  than  iit  ide,^s. 

In  governments,  the  tendency  is  the  same.  Nothing  is 
more  chanicterihtie  of  Protestantism,  than  its  iidluLiicu  in 
promoting  civil  and  jxilitieal  Hlierty.  Under  its  reign  all 
TonDs  of  governments  verge  towards  the  deuux'Tiitic.  "The 
king  and  the  church"  are  exchanged  for  the  "constitution 
and  the  people."  Liberty,  not  order,  is  the  word  that  wakes 
the  dead,  and  clectrilics  tlie  niassea.  A  social  science  is  cre- 
ated, and  tlie  pliysie4d  well-being  of  the  Iiund>lest  laboi-er  is 
cared  for,  and  made  a  subject  of  delibemtion  in  the  councils 
of  nations. 

Industry  has  received  in  Protestant  countries  its  grandest 
developments.  Siiue  the  time  of  Luther,  it  has  lieen  per- 
forming one  continued  scries  of  miracles.  Every  corner  of 
the  glol>e  is  explored  ;  the  most  distimt  and  perilous  seas 
are  navigated  ;  the  most  miserly  soil  is  laid  under  contri- 
bution;  nijumfactiires,  villages  and  cities  sprinjj  up  and 
increase  as  by  enohantmeiit ;  caTials  and  rail-roads  are  cross- 
ing the  country  in  every  direction ;  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life  are 
multiplied  to  an  extent  hardly  safe  to  relate. 

Such,  in  its  most  general  aspect,  in  its  dominant  ten- 
dency, is  Protestantism,  It  is  a  new  and  much  improved 
edition  of  the  classics.  Its  civilization  belongs  to  the  same 
order  as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  in  aiTvanco,  greatly 
in  advance,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  it  is  the  same  in  ita 

Sound-work.    The  material  predominates  over  the  spiritual, 
en  labor  six  days  for  this  world  and  at  most  but  one  for 
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the  world  to  come.  The  great  strife  is  for  temporal  goods^ 
fame,  or  pleasure.  God,  the  soul,  heaven,  and  eternity,  are 
thrown  into  the  back  ground,  and  almost  entirely  disappear 
in  the  distance.  Right  yields  to  expediency,  and  duty  is 
measured  by  utility.  Tlie  real  character  of  Frotostantism,. 
the  result  to  which  it  must  come,  wlierever  it  can  have  its 
full  development,  may  be  best  seen  in  France,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  The  church  was  converted  into  the 
pantheon,  and  made  a  resting  place  for  the  bodies  of  tlie 
great  and  renowned  of  earth ;  God  was  converted  into  a 
symbol  of  the  human  reason,  and  man  into  the  man- 
machine  ;  spiritualism  fell,  and  the  revolution  marked  the 
complete  tnumph  of  materialism. 

CHAPTER  V. — BEACTION  OF   SPIETniALISM. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Protestant  world  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  present  century  without  some  important  quali- 
fications. Properly  speaking.  Protestantism  finished  its 
work  and  expired  m  the  French  revolution  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  spiritualism. 

Men  incline  to  exclusive  spiritualism  in  proportion  to 
their  want  of  faith  in  the  practicability  of  improving  their 
earthly  condition.  This  accounts  for  the  predominance  of 
spiritualisiri  in  the  church.  The  cluirch  grew  up  and  con- 
stituted itself  amidst  the  crash  of  a  falling  world,  when  all 
it  knew  or  could  conceive  of  material  well-being  was  crum- 
bling in  ruins  around  it.  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  prey 
of  merciless  barbarians.  Society  was  apparently  annihilatedf. 
Order  there  was  none.  Security  for  person,  property,  or 
life,  seemed  almost  the  extravagant  vagary  of  some  mad 
enthusiast.  Lawless  violence,  brutal  passion,  besotting  igno- 
rance, tyrants  and  their  victims,  were  the  only  spectacles 
presented  to  win  men's  regard  for  the  earth,  or  to  inspim 
them  with  faith  and  hope  to  labor  for  its  improvement.  To 
the  generation  of  that  day,  when  the  North  disgorged  itself 
upon  the  South,  the  earth  must  have  appeared  forsaken  by 
its  Maker,  and  abandoned  to  the  devil  and  his  ministers.  It 
was  a  wretched  land  ;  it  could  yield  no  supply ;  and  the  only 
solace  for  the  soul  was  to  turn  away  from  it  to  another  and  a 
better  world,  to  the  world  of  spirit;  to  that  world  where 
tyrants  do  not  enter,  where  wrongs  and  oppression,  suffer- 
ings and  grief,  find  no  admission ;  where  mutations  and 
insecurity  are  unknown,  and  where  the  poor  earth-wanderer. 
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the  time-worn  pilgriin,  may  at  leneth  find  that  repoBe,  that 
fiilncps  of  joy  -which  he  craved,  which  he  sought  bnt  found 
not  below.  This  view  waa  natural,  it  was  iuevitable ;  and 
it  could  lead  only  to  exclusive  spiritualism — mysticism. 

But  when  the  external  world  haa  been  somewhat  melior- 
ated, and  men  find  that  they  have  some  security  for  their 
persons  and  property,  that  tney  may  count  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  on  to-morrow,  faitli  in  the  material  order  is  pro- 
duced and  confirmed.  One  improvement  prepares  another. 
Success  inspires  confidence  in  fiiture  efforts.  And  this  waa 
the  case  at  the  epoch  of  the  reformation.  Men  had  already 
made  great  progress  in  the  material  order,  in  their  temporal 
weaL  Their  faith  in  it  kept  pace  with  their  progress,  or 
more  properly,  outran  it.  It  continued  to  extend  till  it 
l)ecame  almost  entire  and  unii'ersal.  The  eighteenth  century 
will  be  marked  in  the  annab  of  the  world  for  its  strong  faith 
in  the  material  order.  Meliorations  on  the  broadest  scale 
were  contemplated  and  viewed  iuj  already  realized.  Our 
repnblic  sprang  into  being,  and  the  world  leaped  with  joy 
that  "a  man  child  waa  born."  Social  progress  and  the  per- 
fection of  governments  liecamu  the  religuius  creed  t>f  the 
day;  the  weal  of  man  on  earth,  the  spring  and  aim  of  all 
liopes  and  labors.  A  new  jjaradiso  was  imaged  fortli  for 
man,  inaccessible  to  the  sequent,  more  delightful  than  that 
which  Adam  lost,  and  more  attractive  than  that  which  the 

J)iou8  Christian  hopes  to  gain.  \Vc  of  this  generation  can 
onn  only  a  faint  conception  of  the  strong  faith  our  fatliera 
had  in  the  progress  of  society,  the  high  hoi>es  of  human 
iraprovemeut  they  indulged,  and  the  joy  too  big  for  utter- 
ance, with  which  they  heard  France  in  loud  and  kindling 
tones  proclaim  LUjerUj  and  Ejuidity.  France  for  a  moment 
Iwicame  the  centre  of  the  world.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on 
her  movements.  The  pulse  stood  still  when  she  and  her 
enemies  met,  and  loud  cneei*8  Iniitit  from  the  universil  heart 
of  jiumanlty  when  her  tri-eolored  flag  was  seen  to  wave  in 
trinmnh  over  the  battle-field.  There  was  then  no  stray 
thougnt  for  God  and  eternity.  Man  and  the  world  filled 
the  soul.  They  were  too  big  for  it.  Bat  while  the  voice 
of  hope  was  yet  ringing,  and  Te  Deuni  shaking  the  archea 
of  the  old  cflthedralb, — the  convention,  the  reign  of  Terror, 
the  exile  of  patriot.-*,  the  massitcn.'  of  the  gifted,  tlie  beanti- 
fnl,  and  the  good,  Najx>leon  and  the  military  despotism  came, 
and  humanity  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  tell  prostrate 
on  the  grave  of  her  hopes! 
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The  reaction  produced  by  the  catastrophe  of  this  memo- 
rable drama  was  tremendous.  There  are  still  lingering 
among  us  those  who  have  not  forgotten  the  recoil  they  ex- 
perienced when  they  saw  the  republic  swallowed  up,  or  pre- 
paring to  be  swallowed  up,  in  tlie  empire.  Men  never  feel 
what  they  felt  but  once.  The  pang  which  darts  through 
their  souls  changes  them  into  stone.  From  that  moment 
enthusiasm  died,  hope  in  social  melioration  ceased  to  be 
indulged,  and  those  who  had  been  tlie  most  sanguine  in  their 
tmticipations,  hung  down  their  heads  and  said  nothing;  the 
warmest  friends  of  humanity  apologized  for  their  dreams  of 
liberty  and  equality ;  democracy  became  an  accusation,  and 
faith  m  the  perfectibility  of  mankind  a  proof  of  disordered 
intellect. 

In  consequence  of  this  reaction,  men  again  despaired  of 
the  earth ;  and  when  they  despair  of  the  earth,  they  always 
take  refuge  in  heaven ;  when  man  fails  them,  they  always 
fly  to  God.  They  had  tnisted  materialism  too  far — they 
would  now  not  trust  it  at  all.  They  had  hoped  too  much — 
they  would  now  hope  nothing.  The  future,  which  had  been 
to  them  so  bright  and  promising,  was  now  overspread  with 
black  clouds;  the  ocean  on  which  they  were  anxious  to 
embark  was  lashed  into  rage  by  the  storm,  and  presented 
only  images  of  dismasted  or  sinking  ships  and  drowning 
<;rews.  They  turned  back  and  sighed  for  the  serene  past, 
the  quiet  and  order  of  old  times,  for  the  mystic  land  of 
India,  where  the  soul  may  dissolve  in  ecstasy  and  dream  of 
no  change. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  sigh  had  just  escaped,  that 
mystic  land  reappeared.  The  English,  through  the  East 
India  company,  had  brought  to  light  its  old  literature  and 
philosophy,  so  diverse  from  the  literature  and  philosophy  of 
modem  Europe  or  of  classical  antiquity,  and  men  were  cap- 
tivated by  their  novelty  and  bewildered  by  their  strange- 
ness. Sir  William  Jones  gave  currency  to  them  by  his 
poetical  paraphrases  and  imitations;  and  the  Asiatic  society 
by  its  researches  placed  them  within  reach  of  the  learned  of 
Europe.  The  church  rejoiced,  for  it  was  like  bringing  back 
her  long  lost  mother,  wliose  features  she  had  remembered 
and  was  able  at  once  to  recognize.  Germany,  England,  and 
•even  France  became  oriental.  Cicero,  and  Horace,  and  Vir- 
gil, ^schylus,  Euripedes,  and  even  Homer,  with  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  and  Minerva  were  forced  to  bow  before  Hindoo 
b{u*ds  and  gods  of  uncouth  forms  and  unutterable  names. 
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The  influence  of  the  old  Braniiiiical  or  spiritual  world, 
thus  dug  tip  from  the  grave  of  ccnturiea,  may  be  traced  in 
all  our  ])liilos<ipliy,  urt  mid  litcmture.  It  is  remarkable  in 
our  poets.  It  inouldfl  the  form  in  liyroii,  penetrates  to  the 
ground  in  "Wordsworth,  ami  cjitirely  preuonnnates  in  tlie 
Sehlegcls.  It  cau&ois  us  to  feel  :i  new  interest  in  those 
writers  and  those  epochs  which  jmrtakc  the  most  of  spirit- 
ualism. Thos(?  old  English  writers  who  were  somewhat 
inclined  to  mysticism  are  revived ;  Plato,  who  traveled  in 
the  East  and  brought  back  its  lore  which  he  modilied  by 
■western  genius  and  moulded  into  Grecian  forme,  is  re-edited, 
commented  on,  translated,  and  raised  to  the  highest  rank 
among  philosophers.  The  middle  ages  are  re-exaniincd  and 
found  to  contain  a  treasure  of  romance,  acateness,  depth, 
and  wisdom,  and  are  deemed  by  some  to  be  "dark  agee" 
only  because  we  have  not  light  enongli  to  read  them. 

Materialism  in  philosophy  is  extinct  in  Germany.  It  is 
only  a  reminiscence  in  Franco,  and  it  produces  no  rcmai-ka- 
ble  work  in  England  or  America.  Phrenology,  wliich  some 
deem  materialism,  has  itself  struck  materialism  with  death 
in  Gall's  work,  by  8lIo^ving  that  we  are  conscious  of  phe- 
nomena within  us  which  no  metaphysical  alchemy  can  trana- 
mute  into  sensations. 

ProtestaTitisiii,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  in  what  it  h<i8  peculiar  to  itself,  has  ceased  to  gain 
ground.  Rationalism  in  Germany  retieats  l>efore  the  Evan- 
gelical party ;  the  Genevan  church  makes  few  proselytes; 
English  and  American  Unitarianisiu,  on  the  plan  of  Priest- 
ley and  I'elsliam,  avowedly  material,  .and  being,  as  it  wei*e, 
the  jumping-olf  place  from  tlic  church  to  absolute  inlidclity, 
is  evidently  on  tlie  decline.  There  is  probably  not  a  man 
in  this  country,  however  much  and  justly  he  may  esteeu] 
Priestley  and  Belshaui,  .is  bold  and  untiring  advocates  of 
reason  and  of  humanity,  who  would  bo  willing  to  aseuiau 
the  defence  of  all  their  opinions.  On  the  otlier  hand 
Catholicism  has  revived,  offered  some  able  apologies  for 
itself,  made  sttme  eminent  proselytes,  and  alarnied  many 
Protestants,  even  among  oui-selves. 

Indeed  everywhere  is  seen  a  decided  tendency  to  spir- 
itualism. The  age  has  become  weary  of  uncertainty.  It 
aighs  for  rejxjse.  Controversy  is  nearly  ended,  and  a  senti- 
juent  is  extensively  prevailing,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence  what  a  man  l)eliove8,  or  what  formulas  of 
worehip  he  adopts,  if  he  only  have  a  right  spirit.     Men,  who 
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a  few  years  ago  were  staunch  rationalist*,  now  talk  of  Spir- 
itual Comninnion  ;  and  many,  wlio  cuuld  with  difficulty  be 
mndo  to  admit  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  aro  now 
ready  to  admit  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  books  of  all 
nations;  and  instead  of  stumbling  at  the  idea  of  God's pjieak- 
ing  to  a  few  individuals,  tliey  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  speak  to  everybody.  Some  are  becoming  so  spiritiml 
that  tliey  see  no  necessity  of  matter ;  others  8<}  refine  matter 
that  it  can  offer  no  resistance  to  the  will,  making  it  indeed 
move  as  the  spirit  listetli ;  othere  still  believe  that  all  wisdom 
was  in  the  kee])iiig  of  tlie  priesta  of  ancient  India,  Egypt, 
and  Persia,  and  fancy  the  world  has  been  deteriorating  for 
four  thouaanil  yeurs,  instead  of  advancing.  Men  go  out  from 
our  midst  to  fiuro})e,  and  come  back  half  CathoGcs,  sighing 
to  introduce  the  archit4?cture,  the  superstition,  the  rites,  and 
the  sacred  symbols  of  the  middle  ages. 

A  universal  cry  is  raised  against  the  frigid  utilitarianism 
of  the  last  century.  Money-getting,  desire  for  worldly 
wealth  and  renown,  are  spoken  of  witli  contempt,  and  men 
are  evidently  leaving  the  outward  for  the  inward,  and  crav- 
ing  something  more  fervent,  living,  and  SDul-kindliiig.  All 
this  proves  that  we  have  changed  from  what  we  were  ;  that, 
though  niati-'rialiam  yet  predominates  and  appears  to  have 
lost  none  of  its  influence,  it  is  becoming  a  tradition ;  and 
that  there  is  a  new  force  collecting  to  e.\i>cl  it.  Protestant- 
ism passes  into  the  condition  of  a  reminiscence.  Protest^uit 
Araeriwi  cannot  be  urousod  against  the  Catholioi*.  A  mob 
may  burn  a  convent  from  iiiointMitary  excitement,  but  the 
most  j)rutxistant  of  the  Protcstsints  among  us  will  petition 
the  legisliiiure  to  indemnify  tiic  owners.  Indeed,  Protes- 
tantism died  in  the  French  revolution,  !ind  we  are  Ijeginning 
to  Ijecome  disgusted  with  its  dead  body.  The  Last  has 
reappearfd,  and  8j>irituali6in  revives;  will  it  again  become 
supreme  ?     Impossible. 


CHAPTEK   Vt. — MISSION   OF  THK   PBKSENT. 

We  of  the  present  century  must  either  dispense  witli  all 
religious  instnictictns,  repmdnce  spiritualism  or  materialism^ 
or  we  must  build  ii  new  clmreli.  orgjinizt;  a  new  institution 
free  from  the  im[ierfectioii6  ot  those  which  have  been. 

The  tirst  is  out  of  the  question.  Men  cannot  li%-e  in  a 
perpetual  anarch^'.  They  must  and  will  iMiiboily  their  ideas 
of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good — the  holy,  in  some 
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institntion.  Thev  nuist  answer  in  some  wav  the  qucstiona, 
What  i&  the  holv^     What  is  tlie  tnic  destination  of  man? 

To  reproduce  spiritnalism  or  materialism,  wero  an  anoin- 
jily  in  the  develupment  of  human ity.  Humanity  does  not 
traverse  an  eternal  circle;  it  advances;  it  does  not  come 
round  to  its  starting-point,  but  goes  onward  in  one  endless 
•career  of  progress  towards  the  infinite,  the  perfect. 

Besides,  it  is  impossible.  Were  it  desirable,  neitlier  spirit- 
ualism nor  mnterialism  can  to  any  considerable  extent,  or  for 
j»nv  great  length  of  time,  become  predominant.  We  cannot 
bnnj^  about  that  state  of  society  wliich  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  the  exclusive  dominion  of  either, 

Sjiiritualism  just  now  revives;  it*  friends  may  anticipate 
a  victory ;  but  they  will  l)e  disappointed.  Spiritualism,  as 
an  exclusive  system,  reigns  only  when  men  have  no  faith  in 
material  interests  ;  and  in  order  to  liave  no  faitli  in  material 
interests,  we  must  xrirtually  destroy  them ;  we  must  have 
absolute  despotism,  a  sacerdotal  cASte,  or  we  must  have 
another  decline  and  fall  like  that  of  tJie  Roman  empire,  and 
a  new  irruption  like  that  of  tlie  Cioths,  Vandals,  and  IJuns. 

None  of  these  things  are  possible.  There  are  no  more 
<  ioths,  Yandals,  or  lluns.  The  north  of  Europe  is  civil- 
ized. Nortliem  and  central  Asia  is  in  the  process  of  civili- 
zation through  the  influence  of  Knssia;  England  is  mingling 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  West  with  the  spiritualism  of 
Ir»dia ;  Francfl  and  tlie  colony  of  Lilx^ria  secure  Africa  ;  the 
Aborigines  of  this  continent  will  iu  a  few  years  have  van- 
ished l)efore  the  continued  advance  of  the  I^urope&n  races ; 
merchants  and  missionaries  will  do  the  rest.  No  external 
forces  Ciin  then  ever  bo  collected  to  destroy  civilization  and 
compel  the  human  race  to  commence  its  work  anew. 

Internally,  modern  civilization  has  nothing  to  fear.  It 
c<«itains  no  seeds  of  destruction.  A  real  advance  has  been 
made.  A  vast  fund  of  experience  has  been  accumulated 
and  is  deposited  in  so  many  different  langnages,  that  we 
can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that  it  should  be  wliolly  lost 
or  greatly  diminished.  The  art  of  printing,  unknown  to 
bGreek  and  lloman  civilization,  multiplies  books  to  such  nn 
«xteut,  that  it  is  perfectly  idle  to  dream  of  any  catastrophe, 
unless  it  be  the  destruction  of  the  world  itself,  which  will 
rciluce  them  to  a  few  precious  fragments  Like  those  left  tis 
of  classical  antiquity. 

There  is,  too,  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.      In  the  best  days  of  classical  antiquity,  the 
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number  of  the  enlightened  was  but  sin^ll.  Tlie  masses 
were  enveloped  in  tliick  darkness.  Now  the  masses  have 
been  to  school,  and  are  going  to  school.  The  millions,  who 
then  were  in  darkness,  now  behold  light  springing  up. 
The  loss  of  one  individual,  however  prominent  he  may  be, 
is  not  felt.     Another  is  immediately  found  to  fill  his  place. 

Liberty  exists  also  to  a  much  greater  extent.  The  rights 
of  man  are  better  compreliended  and  secured.  The  indi- 
vidual man  is  a  greater  being  than  he  was  in  Greece  or 
Rome.  He  has  a  higher  consciousness  of  his  worth,  and 
he  is  more  respected,  and  his  interests  are  felt  to  be  more 
sacred. 

Labor  has  become  more  honorable.  Iri  Greece  and  Rome 
labor  was  menial ;  it  was  performed  by  slaves,  at  least  by 
the  ignorant  and  brutish.  Slavery  is  disappearing.  It  has 
only  a  small  comer  of  the  civilized  world  left  to  it.  As 
slavery  disappears,  as  labor  comes  to  be  performed  by  free- 
men, it  will  nse  to  the  rank  of  a  liberal  profession,  and  men 
of  character  and  influence  will  be  laborers. 

The  improvements  in  the  arts  of  production  have  become 
80  extensive,  and  the  means  of  creating  and  accumulating 
wealth  are  so  distributed,  and  the  amount  of  wealth  has 
already  become  so  great  and  is  sliared  by  so  many,  that  it  is 
impossible  that  there  should  ever  come  again  a  scene  of 
general  poverty  and  wretchedness  to  make  men  despair  of 
Sie  earth,  and  abandon  themselves  wholly  to  the  dreams  of 
a  spirit-land.  There  must  always  remain  something  to  hope 
from  the  material  order,  and  consequently,  whatever  may 
be  the  influence  of  a  sudden  panic,  or  a  momentary  affright, 
always  a  check  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  spiritualism. 

Nor  can  materialism  l)ecome  sovereign  again.  It  contains 
the  elements  of  its  own  defeat.  The  very  dicipline,  which 
materialism  demands  to  support  itself,  in  the  end  neutral- 
izes its  dominion.  As  soon  as  men  find  themselves  well  off 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  they  discover  that  they  have 
wants  which  the  world  does  not  and  cannot  satisfy.  The 
training  demanded  to  insure  success  in  commerce,  industrial 
enterprises,  or  politics,  strengthens  faculties  which  crave 
something  superior  to  commerce,  to  mere  industry,  or  to 
politics.  The  merchant  would  not  be  always  estimating 
the  hazards  of  speculation ;  he  dreams  of  his  retirement 
from  business,  his  splendid  mansion,  his  refined  huspitality, 
a  library,  and  studious  ease  ;  the  mechanic  looks  forward  to  a 
time  when  he  shall  have  leisure  to  care  for  something  besides- 
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merely  animal  wants ;  and  the  politician  to  his  release  from 
the  cares  and  perplexities  of  a  piiblic  life,  to  a  quiet  retreat, 
to  a  digniHed  old  age,  spent  in  plans  of  benevolence,  in  aid- 
ing the  cause  of  educrttion,  rt.'ligion,  or  phUosophy.  This  low 
business  world,  upon  which  the  moralist  and  tne  divine  look 
down  with  so  much  sorrow,  is  not  quite  so  low  after  all,  as 
they  think  it.  It  is  doing  a  vast  deal  to  develop  the  intel- 
lect.    It  is  full  of  high  and  expanded  brows. 

It  is  true  tliiit  inojiey  getting,  iiiire  physical  ntility  has  at 
this  moment  a  wide  intlui-nce,  and  may  ahsorb  the  mind  and 
heart  quite  too  much.  .Still  the  evil  is  not  unmixed.  That 
man,  who  tortures  his  brain,  spends  his  days  and  nights  to 
accumulate  a  fortune,  is  much  superior  to  hiiu  who  is  con- 
tent to  rot  in  poverty,  who  has  no  courage,  no  energy  to 
attempt  to  improve  his  condition.  He  is  a  better  member 
of  society,  is  worth  more  to  humanity.  It  is  a  great  day, 
even  for  spiritualism,  when  all  the  ]>eople  of  a  conntry  are 
cai'ricd  uway  in  an  industrial  direction.  Spofnlution  may 
be  rife,  frauds  may  be  common  :  many  may  become  rich  by 
means  they  care  not  to  make  known  ;  many  may  become 
discontented  ;  there  may  be  much  striving  tliis  way  and 
that,  much  effort  to  get  up,  keep  up,  to  pull  or  to  push  down ; 
but  the  many  will  sharpen  tbeir  faculties,  and  gain  the 
leisure  and  the  means  and  the  <lis]io6ition  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  part  of  their  being.  It  does  my  heart  good  to  wit- 
ness the  mdiistrial  activity  of  my  countrymen.  I  see  very 
clearly  the  evils  which  attend  it;  but  I  also  sec  everv  year 
the  general  level  rising,  and  the  niond  and  intelfectual 
power  increasing.  So  is  it  too  with  our  political  stniggles. 
They  quicken  thought,  give  tfie  people  the  use  of  language, 
a  oonsfionsnesa  of  their  power,  especially  of  the  po\\er  of 
mind,  and  upoii  the  wliole  they  do  much  to  elevate  the  gen- 
end  cliaractor.  Those  quiet  times  we  look  back  npon  and 
regret,  cither  were  not  as  quiet  as  we  think  tlicni,  or  they 
were  quiet  because  they  hiuJ  not  enout;h  of  thouglit  to  move 
them.  They  were  as  still,  but  too  o^ten  as  putrid,  as  the 
Bta^rnant  ]xk>1. 

Tiie  science  which  is  now  introduced  into  commerce, 
into  the  mechanic  arts  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  which 
is  every  <i:iy  receiving  a  greater  extension  and  new  aj^plica- 
tions,  while  it  preserves  tlie  material  order,  also  keeps  alive 
the  Boirittial,  and  gives  us  a  check  against  the  absolute 
asceiKlency  of  materialism. 

We  cannot  then  go  baek  either  to  exclusive  spiritualism, 
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or  to  exelnsive  materialism.  Both  these  systems  have 
received  so  fall  a  development,  have  acquired  so  much 
fitrength,  that  neither  can  be  subdned.  Both  have  their 
foundation  in  our  nature,  and  both  will  exist  and  exert  their 
influence.  Shall  tliey  exist  as  antagonist  principles  ?  Shall 
the  spirit  forever  lust  against  the  flesh,  and  the  ncsh  against 
the  spirit  ?  Is  the  bosom  of  humanity  to  be  eternally  torn 
by  these  two  contending  factions?  No.  It  cannot  be. 
The  war  must  end.    Peace  must  be  made. 

This  discloses  our  Missic^.  We  are  to  reconcile  spirit 
and  matter ;  that  is,  we  must  realize  the  atonement.  Nothing 
else  remains  for  us  to  do.  Stand  still  we  cannot.  To  go  back 
is  equally  impossible.  We  must  go  forward,  but  we  can 
take  not  a  step  forward,  but  on  the  condition  of  uniting 
these  two  hitherto  hostile  principles.  Progress  is  our  law  and 
our  first  stop  is  Union. 

The  union  of  spirit  and  matter  was  the  result  contem- 
plated  by  the  mission  of  Jesus.  The  church  attempted  it, 
out  only  partially  succeeded,  and  has  therefore  died.  The 
time  hswi  not  come  for  the  complete  union.  Jesus  saw  this. 
He  knew  that  the  age  in  whicli  he  lived  would  not  be  able 
to  realize  his  conception.  He  tlierefore  spoke  of  his  "  second 
coming."  The  church  has  always  had  a  vague  presentiTuent 
of  its  own  death,  and  the  birth  of  a  new  era  when  Christ 
should  really  reign  on  earth.  For  a  long  time  the  hiero- 
phants  have  fixed  upon  ours  as  the  epoch  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  oraer  of  things.  Some  have  gone  even  so 
far  as  to  name  this  very  year,  1836,  as  the  beginning  of  what 
they  call  the  millennium. 

The  particular  shape  which  has  been  ajssigned  to  this  new 
order,  this  "  latter  day  glory,"  the  name  bv  which  it  has 
been  designated,  amounts  to  nothing.  That  some  have 
anticipated  a  personal  appearance  of  Jesus,  and  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  saints,  should  not  induce  us  to  treat  with  disre- 
spect the  almost  unanimous  belief  of  Christendom  in  a  ful- 
ler manifestation  of  Christian  truth,  and  in  a  more  special 
reign  of  Christ  in  a  future  epoch  of  the  world.  All  the 
presentiments  of  humanity  are  to  be  respected.  Humanity 
has  a  prophetic  power. — "  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before." 

The  "second  coming"  of  Christ  will  be  when  the  idea 
which  he  represents,  that  is,  the  idea  of  atonement,  shall  be 
fully  realized.  That  idea  will  be  realized  by  a  combination, 
a  union,  of  the  two  terms  which  have  received  thus  far 
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from  the  church  only  a  separate  development.  This  union 
the  church  has  alwaye  liad  a  presentiinciit  of  ;  it  haf 
l(»uktKi  forward  to  it,  pravcd  for  it ;  and  we  4re  still  i»rayiiig 
for  it,  for  we  still  sin-,  "  Let  tliy  kingdom  come."  5fobody 
believes  tliat  tlie  Gospel  has  completed  its  work.  The 
church  universal  and  eternal  is  not  yet  erected.  The  cor- 
ner stone  is  laid  ;  the  materials  are  prepared.  Let  then  the 
workmen  come  forth  with  joy,  and  bid  the  Temple  rise. 
Let  them  embody  the  true  idea  of  tlie  God-Man,  and  Christ 
will  then  have  come  a  second  time  ;  he  will  have  come  in 
power  and  great  glory,  and  he  will  reign,  and  the  whole 
earth  will  bo  glad. 
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This  age  rau8t  realize  the  atonement,  the  union  of  spirit 
and  matter,  the  destruction  of  all  antagonism  and  the  pro- 
duction of  universal  peace. 

God  ha8  appointed  us  to  build  the  new  church,  the  one 
which  shall  bring  tlie  whole  family  of  man  within  its  sacred 
enclosure,  which  shall  be  able  to  abide  tlie  ravages  of  time, 
and  agziinst  which  "  the  gjites  of  hell  shall  not  |)rcvail." 

But  we  can  do  this  only  by  a  general  doctrine  which  ena- 
bles us  to  recognise  and  accept  lul  the  elements  of  human- 
ity. If  we  leave  out  any  one  element  of  our  nature,  we 
shall  have  antagonism.  Our  system  will  be  incomplete  and 
tht'  element  excluded  will  be  lorever  rising  up  in  rcbelliou 
against  it  and  collecting  forces  to  destroy  its  authority. 

All  sects  overlook  this  important  truth.  None  of  them 
fseem  to  imagine  that  human  nature  has  or  should  have  any 
hand  in  the  con.stmction  of  their  theories.  Instead  of 
studying  human  nature,  ascertaining  its  element*  and  its 
wants,  and  seeking  to  conform  to  them,  every  sect  Ubors  to 
<sonform  linman  nature  to  its  own  crt?od.  >Jo  oae  dreams 
of  monlding  its  dogmas  to  human  nature,  but  every  one 
would  niotihl  hnniiin  natUR*  to  its  dognia;*.  Every  one  is  a 
bed  of  I'rucnistes.  What  is  too  sliort  must  be  stretched, 
what  is  too  long  must  be  ducked.  No  sect  ever  hwjks  to 
human  nature  as  the  jueasure  of  truth;  but  all  look  to 
what  they  are  ])leascd  to  call  the  truth,  as  the  m&isure  of 
human  nature. 

This  Wore  well  enough  if  human  nature  had  only  been 
made  of  wax,  or  some  other  ductile  material.  But  unfort- 
unately it  is  very  stubborn.     It  will  not  bend.     It  will  not 
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be  mutilated.  Its  laws  are  permanent  and  universal ;  each 
one  of  them  is  eternal  and  indeetructible.  They  war  in 
vain  who  war  against  them.  Be  they  good  or  be  tliey  bad, 
we  must  accept  them,  we  must  submit  to  them  and  do  the 
best  we  can  with  tliem. 

But  human  nature  is  well  made,  its  laws  are  just  and 
holy,  its  elements  are  true  and  divine.  And  this  is  the 
hidden  sense  of  that  symbol  of  the  God-Man.  That  sym- 
bol teaches  all  who  comprehend  it,  to  find  divinity  in 
humanity,  and  huniaiiity  in  divinity.  By  presenting  us 
God  and  man  united  in  one  person,  it  shows  us  that  both 
are  holy.  The  Father  and  Son  are  one.  Therefore  we  are 
commanded  to  honor  the  Son  as  we  honor  the  Father, 
humanity  as  Divinity,  man  as  well  as  God.  But  the  church 
has  never  understood  this.  No  sect  now  understands  it. 
Hence  the  contempt  with  which  all  sects  treat  human 
nature,  and  their  entire  want  of  confidence  in  it  as  a  crite- 
rion of  truth.  They  must  correct  themselves.  "  The  Word 
was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us." 

To  reject  human  nature  and  declare  it  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence as  the  church  did,  and  as  all  sects  now  do,  is — 
whether  we  know  it  or  not — to  reject  all  grounds  of  cer- 
tainty, and  to  declare  that  we  have  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing truth  from  falsehood.  Truth  itself  is  nothing  else  to 
us  than  that  which  our  nature  by  some  one  or  all  of  its 
faculties  compels  us  to  believe.  The  fact  that  God  has 
made  us  a  revelation  does  not  in  the  least  impair  this  asser- 
tion. God  has  revealed  to  us  tniths  which  we  could  not  of 
ourselves  have  discovered.  But  how  do  we  know  this? 
What  is  it  but  the  human  mind  that  can  determine  whether 
God  has  or  has  not  spoken  to  us  ?  AVhat  but  the  human 
mind  can  ascertain  and  fix  the  meaning  of  what  he  may  have 
communicated  ?  If  we  may  not  trust  the  human  mind, 
hnman  nature,  how  can  we  ever  be  sure  that  a  revelation 
has  been  made  ?  or  how  distinguish  a  real  revelation  from  a 
pretended  one  ?  By  miracles  ?  But  how  determine  that 
what  are  alleged  to  be  miracles,  really  are  miracles?  or 
the  more  difficult  question  still,  that  the  miracles,  admit- 
ting them  to  be  genuine,  do  necessarily  involve  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  they  are  wrought  to  prove  ?  Shall  we  be  told 
that  we  must  believe  the  revelation  is  a  true  one,  because 
made  by  an  authorized  teacher?  Where  is  the  warrant  of 
his  authority?  What  shall  assure  us  that  the  warrant  is  not 
forgery?      Have  we  any  thing  but  our  own  nature  with 
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wlncb  to  answer  theee  and  a  hundred  more  qtieetions  like 
them  and  equally  important  J 

If  human  nature  lias  the  ability  and  the  right  to  answer 
these  questions,  where  are  the  limits  of  its  ability  and  it» 
right?  If  we  trust  it  when  it  aesures  as  God  has  spoken  ta 
us,  and  when  it  interprets  what  he  has  spokeu,  where  shall, 
we  not  tnist  it?  If  it  be  no  criterion  of  tnith,  why  do  we 
trust  it  here?  And  if  it  bo,  why  do  we  disclaim  it  else- 
where I  Why  declare  it  worthy  of  conlidence  in  one  ciise 
and  not  in  another?  It  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  in  jdl  itii 
de^ees ;  and  whether  it  testifies  to  that  which  is  little,  or 
to  that  which  is  girat,  it  is  the  same,  and  its  testimony  is  of 
precisely  the  SJiinu  vnlidity. 

If  we  admit  that  hnman  nature  is  the  measure  of  truth, 
— of  truth  for  us,  human  beings — then  we  admit  that  it  is 
the  criterion  by  which  all  soctf  must  \>e  tested.  It  is  then 
the  touchstone  of  truth.  Every  sect  must  be  approved  or 
condenmed  according  to  its  decision.  No  sect  must  blame 
humanity  for  not  believing  its  doctrines.  If  after  they  have 
been  fairly  presented  and  fully  compreliended  they  are 
rejected,  tliey  are  proved  to  be  false,  or  nt  least  to  be  only 
partially  true.  It  is  no  recommendation  to  advocate  doc- 
trines repugnant  to  human  nature ;  nor  is  it  any  reproach  to 
defend  those  wliieli  are  pleasing  to  the  natural  heart. 
Humanity  loves  the  truth  aud  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
else.  The  sect,  then,  whi<']i  ceases  to  make  converts  should 
abandon  or  enlarge  its  creol. 

Sects  in  general  are  and  will  be  slow  to  learn  this  truth. 
Each  sect,  because  it  has  all  the  truth  to  be  seen  from  its 
stand-point,  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  has  the  whole  truth. 
It  does  not  even  dream  that  there  may  be  other  staud- 
point«,  from  which  other  trutlis  may  be  seen,  or  the  siinie' 
truths  under  other  aspects;  and  therefore  it  conclude-s  wln'n 
its  doctrines  are  rejected,  that  they  are  rejected  lK?caus<s 
hnman  nature  is  perverse  or  impotent,  because  men  cannot 
or  will  not  see  the  truth,  or  because  they  naturally  hate  it. 
Let  it  change  its  position  and  it  will  soon  learn  tliat'  tho 
horizon,  which  it  took  to  be  the  boundary  of  tnitli,  was  in 
fact  only  the  boumlary  of  its  own  vision. 

All  sects,  however,  have  their  tnith  and  are  serviceable  to 
humanity.     Each  one  has  u  sj^tecial  doctrine  which  gives 

iiromiiience  to  some  one  element  of  our  nature,  and  is  there- 
ore  «itisfactory  to  all  in  whom  that  element  predominates. 
But  B&  that  element,  however  importiint  a  one  it  uiay  l>e,  13 
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not  the  whole  of  human  nature,  and  as  it  can  hardly  be  pre- 
dominant alike  in  all  men,  no  sect  can  satisfy  entire  human- 
ity. Each  sect  does  something  to  develop  and  satisfy  the 
separate  elements  of  humanity,  but  no  one  can  develop  and 
satisfy  all  the  elements  of  humanity  and  satisfy  them  as  a 
J  whole. 

Spiritualism  and  materialism  are  the  two  most  compre- 
hensive sectarian  doctrines  which  have  ever  been  proclaimed. 
But  neither  of  these  is  comprehensive  enough.  Either  may 
satisfy  a  large  class  of  wants,  but  each  must  leave  a  class 
equally  as  large  unsatisfied.  One  has  always  been  opposed 
by  the  other,  and  mutual  opposition  has  tinally  destroyed 
them  both.  Humanity  is  still  sighing  for  what  it  has  not. 
It  is  seeking  rest  but  hnds  none.  And  rest  it  will  not  find, 
till  its  untiring  friends  gain  a  stand-point,  from  which,  as 
with  one  grand  panoramic  view,  they  may  take  in  all  its 
elements  in  tlieir  relative  proportions,  and  exact  distances,  in 
their  diversity  and  in  their  unity,  till  they  have  gone  up  and 
down  the  earth  and  collected  and  brought  together  its  dis- 
jointed members„wliich  contending  sects  have  torn  asuader, 
and  moulded  them  into  one  complete  and  lovely  form  of 
truth  and  holiness. 

Where  is  the  Christian  sect  that  is  engaged  in  this  work  ! 
Where  is  the  one  that  deems  it  desirable  or  possible  ?  All 
the  sects  of  Christendom,  so  far  as  it  concerns  their  domi- 
nant tendency,  fall  into  the  category  of  spiritualism,  or  into 
that  of  materialism.  Catholicism  is  virtually  the  church  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  but  a  reminiscence.  It  has  no  life, 
at  least  no  healthy  existence.  It  belongs  to  spiritualism, 
Calvinism,  bating  some  few  modifications  produced  by  Prot- 
estant influence,  is  only  a  continuation  of  Catholicism.  It  is 
decidedly  spiritualistic.  Its  prayers,  its  hymns  and  homi- 
lies are  deeply  imprinted  with  spiritualism.  It  repels  the 
material  order,  and  exhorts  us  to  crucify  the  flesh,  to  disregard 
the  world  and  to  think  only  of  God,  the  soul,  and  eternity. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Calvinist,  the  world  lies  under  the 
curse  of  tne  Almighty.  It  is  a  wretched  land,  a  vale  of 
tears,  of  disease  ana  death.  There  is  no  happiness  below. 
It  is  vain,  almost  impious,  to  wish  it  till  death  comes  to 
release  ua  from  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh.  As  long  as  wo 
live  we  sin ;  we  must  carry  about  a  weary  load,  an  over- 
whelming burthen,  a  body  of  death.  Man  is  a  poor, 
depraved  creature.  He  is  smitten  with  a  curae,  and  the 
curse  spreads  over  his  whole  nature.    There  is  nothing  good 
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within  him.  Of  himself  he  can  obtain,  he  can  do,  nothing 
good.  Jle  is  unclean  In  the  ei^lit  of  God.  His  sacrifices  are 
an  abomlnntion,  und  hisholiust  priijerEiire  sinful.  IIis  will 
is  perverted ;  his  affections  are  all  on  the  side  of  evil;  his 
reason  ia  deprived  of  its  lifj:ht,  it  is  blind  and  ini|)otent,  and 
will  lead  those  who  trust  to  its  guidance  down  to  hell. 

IJy  its  doctrine  of  "  foroordination, "  Cah-inism  nnnilii- 
lates  man.  It  allows  him  no  independent  causality.  It 
permits  him  to  move  only  as  a  prconiaiuiiig  and  irresistihlc 
will  moves  him.  It  makes  him  a  thing,  not  a  iKJi-son,  with 
properties  hot  without  faculties  or  rights.  Whatever  his 
destiny,  however  ernel,  he  has  no  right  to  complain.  ISpirit 
is  ab8t)lute  and  has  the  right  to  receive  him  into  blessedness 
or  send  him  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  without  any 
regard  to  his  own  wishes,  merit  or  demerit.  Hence  Calvin- 
ists  always  give  supremacy  to  the  spiritual  order.  They 
fled  from  England  to  this  then  wilderness  world,  because 
they  would  not  conform  to  a  church  established  by  the 
state ;  and  when  here  they  constituted  the  church  superior 
to  the  state.  In  tlieory  tlie  Pilgrims  made  the  state  a  mere 
function  of  the  church.  In  order  to  be  a  citizen  it  was  nec- 
essary that  one  should  first  be  a  church  member.  And  for 
the  last  twenty  years  the  great  body  of  Calvinists  through- 
out our  whole  country  have  been  exerting  all  their  skill  and 
influence  to  raise  the  church  to  that  eminence  from  which 
it  may  overlook  the  state,  control  its  deliberations,  and 
decide  its  measures. 

His  doctrine  uf  "  hereditary  total  depravity  "  has  always 
compelled  the  Calvinist  to  reject  reason  aud  to  rely  on 
authority — to  seek  faith,  not  conviction.  Protestant  mflu- 
euces  prevent  him  in  these  days  from  submitting  to  an  infal- 
lible pope,  but  he  indemnifies  himself  by  infallible  creeds, 
councils,  synods,  and  assemblies.  Or  if  these  fail  him,  he 
can  ascribe  infallibility  to  the  "written  Word."  Always 
does  he  prohibit  himself  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  under- 
standing, and  prescribe  bounds  beyond  which  reason  and 
reasoning  must  not  venture. 

By  tlie  dogma  of  Christ's  vicarious  death,  ho  takes  his 
stand  decidedly  with  epiritualism.  denies  the  atonement, 
loses  sight  of  the  Mediator,  and  n«j«.x;ta  the  God-Man.  lie 
cannot  then  build  the  new  church,  the  church  truly  uni- 
versal and  eternal.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  ask  him  to  destroy  all 
antagonism.  He  does  not  eveti  wish  to  do  it ;  before  the 
foundations  of  the  world,  its  origin  and  eternity  were  decreed. 
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God  and  the  devil,  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  in  his  estimation, 
are  alike  immortal. 

Universalisra  would  seem  to  a  superficial  observer  to  be 
what  we  need.  Its  friends  call  it  the  doctrine  of  universal 
reconciliation,  and  they  group  around  the  love  of  God  that 
which  constitutes  the  real  harmony  and  nnity  of  creation. 
But  Universal ists  do  not  understand  themselves.  They  have 
a  vague  sense  of  the  truth,  but  not  a  clear  perception  of  it. 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  explain  themselves,  tliey  file  off 
either  to  the  ranks  of  spiritualism,  or  of  materialism. 

The  larger  number  oi  Universalists,  among  whom  is,  or 
was,  the  chief  of  the  sect,  contend  that  all  sm  originates  in 
the  flesh  and  must  end  with  it.  The  flesh  ends  at  death, 
when  it  is  deposited  in  the  tomb ;  therefore,  "  he  that  is  dead 
is  freed  from  sin."  Sin  is  the  canse  of  all  suffering ;  when 
an  ends,  suffering  ends.  Sin  ends  at  death,  and  merefore 
after  death  no  suffering,  but  universal  happiness. 

This  doctrine  is  as  decidedly  spiritualism  as  oriental  spir- 
itualism itself.  If  the  body  be  the  cause  of  all  sin,  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  no  respect.  It  is  a  vile  thing,  and  should  be 
despised,  mortified,  punished,  annihilated.  Universalists  do 
not  draw  this  inference,  but  they  avoid  it  only  by  really 
denying  that  there  is  any  sin,  or  at  least  by  considering  the 
consequences  of  sin  of  too  little  importance  to  be  dreaded. 

The  body,  however,  according  to  this  doctrine  is  a  curse. 
Man  would  be  better  off  without  it  than  he  is  with  it.  It 
deserves  nothing  on  its  own  account.  Wherefore  then  shall 
I  labor  to  make  it  comfortable  ?  I  shall  be  released  from 
it  to-morrow,  and  enter  into  a  world  of  unutterable  joy. 
Lot  my  lodging  to-night  be  on  the  bare  ground,  in  the  open 
air,  destitute  of  a  few  conveniences,  what  imports  it?  Can 
J  not  afford  to  forego  a  pleasant  lodging  for  one  night,  since 
I  am  ever  after  to  be  filled  and  overflowing  with  blessed- 
ness ?  Universalism,  then,  according  to  this  exposition  of 
it,  must  inevitably  lead  to  neglect  oi  the  material  order.  Its 
legitimate  result  would  be,  not  licentiousness,  but  a  dream- 
ing, contemplative  life,  wasting  itself  away  in  idleness, 
watching  the  motion  of  the  sun,  and  wisliing  it  to  move 
faster,  so  that  we  may  be  the  sooner  translated  frorn  this 
miserable  world,  where  nothing  is  worth  laboring  for,  to 
our  Father's  kingdom  where  are  music  and  dancing,  songs 
and  feasting  forever  and  ever. 

Universalists  have,  however,  existing  side  by  side  with 
this  exclusive  spiritualism,  some  strong  tendencies  to  mate- 
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rinliem.  Spiritualism  and  materialism  are  nearly  balanced 
in  their  minds,  and  constitute,  not  a  union  of  spirit  and  mat- 
ter, but  a  parallelism  which  lias  no  tendency  to  niiion.  But 
wlien  the  true  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  proclaimed, 
UnivorsalistB  will  be  among  the  first  believerti.  None  will 
rejoice  more  than  they,  to  see  the  new  chnrch  rise  from  the 
rains  of  the  old,  and  none  will  attend  more  readily  or  with 
more  zeal  at  its  coijsec ration. 

Unitarianiem  belongs  to  the  material  order.  It  is  the  last 
word  of  Protostautisui,  before  Protestantifiin  breaks  entirely 
with  the  Past.  It  ia  the  point  toward:*  which  all  Protestant 
sects  converge  in  proporlion  iis  they  gain  ujx>n  their  reniin- 
isceiices.  Every  consistent  Protestant  Christian  must  be  a 
Unitarian.  Umturianism  elevates  man ;  it  preaches  moral- 
ity; it  vindicjites  the  rights  of  the  mind,  accepts  and  uses 
the  reason,  contends  for  civil  freedom,  and  ia  social,  char- 
itable, and  humane.  It  saves  the  Son  of  man,  but  some- 
times loses  the  Soti  of  Go<l. 

But  it  is  from  the  Unitarians  that  must  come  out  the 
doctrine  of  univer>«il  reconciliation;  for  they  are  the  only 
<lcnomination  in  Clirif^tondoni  tluit  lal>ors  to  rest  religious 
faith  on  rational  conviction  ;  that  seeks  to  substitute  reason 
for  authority,  to  harmonize  religion  and  science,  or  that  has 
the  requisite  union  of  pioty  and  nientnl  hvedoni,  to  elabo- 
n»te  flic  doctrine  wiiieli  is  to  ix'uli/o  the  atonement.  The 
orthodi>x,  as  they  are  called,  are  disturbc«l  by  tiieir  memory. 
Their  faces  are  on  tlio  back  side  of  their  heads.  They 
have  eeal,  energy,  persovcrunoe,  but  their  itleni  belong  totho 
past.  The  Utuversjilistjs  eim  do  nothing  till  some  one  arises 
to  give  them  a  pliilosophy.  Thev  must  compreliend  their 
instincts,  before  they  can  give  to  tlieir  doctrine  of  reconcilia- 
tion that  chiinicter  which  will  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  entire 
homanitv. 

But  OniUjrians  are  every  day  breaking  away  more  ami 
more  from  tradition,  an<l  every  day  making  new  progress 
in  the  creation  of  a  philoiiophy  which  explains  humanity, 
determines  its  want^  and  the  means  of  supplying  them. 
Mind  at  this  inonient  is  extremely  active  among  them,  and 
as  it  can  act  freely  it  will  most  certainly  elaborate  the  great 
doctrine  reqnirea.  They  be^an  in  rationalism.  Their 
earlier  doctrines  were  dry  and  cold.  And  this  was  neces- 
sary. They  were  called  at  first  to  a  work  of  destruction. 
Thcv  were  under  the  necessity  of  clearing  away  tlie  mlibisli 
of  the  old  chui-ch,  before,  they  could  obtain  a  site  whereon 
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to  erect  the  new  one.  Tlie  Unitarian  preacher  was  under 
the  necessity  of  raising  a  stem  and  commanding  voice  in  the 
wilderness,  "  Prepare  yo  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his 
paths  straight."  He  raised  that  voice,  and  the  chief  priesta 
and  Pliarisees  in  modern  Jadea  heard  and  trembled,  and 
some  have  gone  forth  to  be  baptised.  The  Unitarian  has 
baptised  them  with  water  unto  repentance,  but  he  has  borne 
witness  that  a  mightier  than  he  shall  come  after  him,  who 
shall  baptise  them  witli  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.    ■ 

When  the  Unitarian  appeared,  there  was  on  this  whole 
earth  no  spot  for  the  Temple  of  the  living  God,  the  temple 
of  reason,  love  and  peace.  For  such  a  spot  he  contended. 
He  has  obtained  it.  He  has  begun  the  Temple ;  its  founda- 
tions already  appear,  and  although  the  workmen  must  yet 
work  with  their  arms  in  one  hand,  he  will  see  it  completed, 
consecrated,  and  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

CHAPTER  Tin. — INDICATIONS  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

The  church  was  the  result  of  three  causes,  the  Asiatic 
conquests  of  the  Romans,  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  Christian  movement  of  the  people. 

JBy  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  the  Homans,  spiritualism  and 
materialism  were  brought  together  upon  the  same  theatre, 
and  placed  in  the  condition  necessary  to  their  union.  East- 
em  and  western  ideas  were  mingled  in  strange  confusion 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Koman  empire  during  the  first 
three  centuries  of  our  era,  and  the  attempt  to  unite  them, 
to  combine  them  into  a  regular  and  harmonious  system 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  made. 

This  attempt  was  made  by  the  Alexandrian  philosophers. 
These  philosophers  called  themselves  eclectics.  Their 
avowed  object  was  to  unite  the  East  and  the  West,  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  ideas,  to  reduce  to  a  regular  system  the 
ideas  of  all  the  various  schools  of  philosopiiy.  I'hey  did  it 
as  perfectly  as  they  could  with  the  lights  they  had  and  the 
experiments  they  nad  made. 

The  Christian  movement  of  the  people  was  apparently 
yerj  unlike  that  of  the  Alexandrian.  The  early  Cnristians 
were  the  furthest  in  the  world  from  being  philosophers. 
They  were  inspired.  Thev  were  moved  by  an  impulse  of 
which  they  asked,  and  could  have  given,  no  account.  God 
moved  in  them,  and  spoke  through  them ;  gave  them  a 
lofty  enthusiasm,  a  resistless  energy  of  character,  and  pre- 
pared them  to  do,  to  dare,  and  to  suffer  any  thing  and  every 
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thing.  At  his  command  they  went  forth  to  conquer  the 
worM,  and  they  did  conquer  it ;  not,  a£  it  haa  been  well 
remarked,  by  killing,  but  by  dying. 

We  underfetand  to^iay  what  it  was  that  moved  the  early 
Christians.  What  was  inhpiratiou  in  them  is  philosophy  in 
ua.  They  had  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  synthesis  of  spirit 
and  matter.  Yet  they  thought  nothing  of  spirit  and  matter. 
They  disturbed  themselves  not  in  the  least  with  spiritual- 
ism and  materialism,  with  tlie  East  and  the  West,  with 
Europe  and  Asia  They  saw  mankind  sunk  in  sin  and 
misery,  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  they  went  forth  strong 
Lq  the  Lord  to  raise  them  to  virtue,  to  convert  tliem  to 
Christ  and  to  give  theni  rest.  They  did  not  speculate,  they 
did  not  reason — tliey  saw  and  felt  and  acted. 

These  and  the  Alexandrians  met,  and  the  church  was  the 
result.  The  share  of  the  Alexandrians  in  the  construction 
of  the  church  has  always  been  acknowledged  to  be  very 
great  Perhaps  it  was  greater  than  any  Have  snspectecl. 
Certain  it  is  that  they  furnished  tlie  fathers  their  philosophy, 
and  they  may  lie  pronounced  witlimit  much  hesitation,  the 
real  elaborators — not  of  Christianity,  but  of  the  dogmas  of 
the  church. 

AH  men  feel  more  or  less  the  desin.>  to  account  to  them- 
selves for  what  they  are.  Fur  a  time  they  may  be  carried 
away  by  a  force  not  their  own,  and  they  may  be  so  engrossed 
with  varied  and  exciting  actinn  and  events,  that  they  have 
no  time  to  think  ;  but  at  the  fii'st  moments  of  cahnness  and 
self-consciousness  they  will  iisk  what  has  moved  them,  what 
was  the  power  which  cjirricd  them  away  and  whither  have 
they  been  iKirnc.  This  was  the  case  with  the  early  Chris- 
tians. The  first  excitement  over,  and  the  visits  of  inspira- 
tion having  become  less  frequent,  they  desired  to  explain 
themselves  to  themselves,  to  give  a  name  to  the  instincts 
they  had  obeye<).  to  the  Divinity  which  bad  moved  them, 
and  to  the  tlestiny  they  had  been  fulfilling.  The  Alexan- 
drians answered  all  their  questions.  They  explained  the 
Christians  to  theTnsdvcs,  and  henceforth  their  explanations 
were  counted  Cliristianity. 

These  three  causes  of  the  old  church,  or  analogous  ones, 
reappear  t<)-<.hiy  for  the  first  time  since  that  epoch;  and  is 
not  tiieir  rea))|^)earance  an  indication  that  a  new  church  is 
about  to  be  built? 

The  East  and  the  West  are  again  on  the  same  theatre. 
The  British   by  means  of  the  East  India  company   have 
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reconqnered  the  father-land  of  spiritualism,  and  brought  np 
from  the  graves  of  ages  its  old  literature  and  philosophy, 
and  mingled  them  with  those  of  the  West,  the  father-land 
of  materialism.  The  church  itself  has  introduced  not  a 
little  spiritualism  into  Cliristian  civilization,  while  Prote8^ 
autism  by  encouraging  the  study  of  the  classics  has  repro- 
duced Greece  and  Tlome.  The  two  worlds,  the  two  civili- 
zations, the  two  systems  to  be  atoned  or  xmited  are  now  in 
very  nearly  the  same  relative  condition  as  they  were  at  the 
birth  of  the  church.  They  are  thrown  together  into  the 
crucible. 

Alexandria,  too,  is  reproduced  with  the  modifications  and 
improvements  which  two  thousand  years  could  not  fail  to 
effect.  Eclecticism  is  declared  to  be  the  philosophy  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Not  one  of  the  exclusive  systems, 
which  obtained  during  the  last  century,  has  now  any  life. 
Materialism  is  a  tradition  even  in  France;  idealism  ha:-i 
exhausted  itself  in  Germany,  and  England  has  no  philosophy. 

Schelling  had  at  least  a  presentiment  of  eclecticism  in  iiiR 
doctrine  of  identity ;  Hegel  has  greatly  abridged  the  labors 
of  its  friends ;  Fnes  and  his  disciples  observe  its  method, 
and  Jacobi  virtually  embraced  it.  In  our  own  country  it 
has  produced  no  great  work,  and  perhaps  will  not ;  but  it  in 
avowed  by  many  of  the  best  minds  among  us,  and  is  the 
only  philosophy  we  have,  that  has  not  ceased  to  make 
proselytes. 

In  France,  however,  eclecticism  has  received  its  fullest 
developments.  M.  Cousin  has  all  but  perfected  it.  He  has 
presented  us  the  last  results  of  the  pliilosophical  labors  of 
nis  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and  furnished  us  with 
a  method  by  which  wo  may  construct  a  philosophy  which 
may  truly  be  called  the  science  of  the  absolute,  a  philosophy 
which  need  not  fear  the  mutations  of  time  and  space,  and 
may  be  sure  that  its  sovereignty  will  be  complete  and  undis- 
puted as  fast  and  as  far  as  it  comes  to  be  understood. 

M.  Cousin  has  not  only  given  us,  as  it  were,  a  geometrical 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  nature  and  of  God,  but  he 
has  also  demonstrated  that  humanity,  nature,  and  God  have 

Erecisely  the  same  laws,  that  what  we  find  in  nature  and 
umanity  we  may  also  find  in  God,  and  that  when  we  have 
once  risen  to  God,  we  may  come  back  and  find  again  in 
nature  and  humanity  all  that  we  had  found  in  him.  This 
at  once  destroys  all  antithesis  between  spirit  and  matter, 
between  God  and  man,  gives  man  a  kindred  nature  with 
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Ood,  makes  him  on  image  or  manifestation  of  God,  and 
paves  the  way  for  universal  reconciliation  and  peace.  If 
God  Ik?  lioly,  man.  iiiiisniiu'li  as  lie  has  the  very  elements  of 
the  Divinity,  m  also  holy,  (lod  and  man  may  then  unite  in 
an  everlaisting  and  lioly  union.  Justice  and  Mercy  kiss  each, 
other,  ami — all  antagonism  is  destruyed. 

The  third  cause,  tiie  inspiration  of  the  people,  is  no  less 
remarkahle  now  than  it  was  in  the  tirst  centuries  of  our  era. 
When  God  would  produce  a  great  result.,  one  which  requires 
the  coopt^ration  of  vast  multitiidoa,  he  does  not  merely 
mspire  one  man;  he  does  not  ppeak  plainly  in  distinct  prop- 
ositions to  a  few,  and  leave  them  to  speak  to  the  many ;  but 
he  gives  an  impulse  to  the  masses,  and  carries  away  all  the 
world  in  the  direction  of  the  object  to  lie  gained.  People 
seem  to  themselves  to  be  acting  from  their  own  impulses, 
and  to  be  obeying  their  own  convictions;  but  they  are 
borne  along  by  an  invisible  and  resistless  power  towards  an 
end  of  winch  they  hax'e  a  vogue  presentiment,  but  no  dis- 
tinct vision. 

This  is  the  case  now.  The  time  has  come  for  a  new 
church,  for  a  new  synthesis  of  the  elements  of  the  life  of 
Immanity.  The  end  to  be  attained  is  union.  How  would 
an  inspiration  designed  to  give  the  energy,  the  power  to 
attaiti  this  end  be  most  likely  to  maiiifcist  itself;  in  wliat 
way  could  it  manifest  itself  but  by  giving  the  jn-ople  an 
irresi8til)le  longing  for  union,  and  a  tendency  to  unite,  td 
associate  on  all  occasions  and  for  all  purposes  not  ineonsiht- 
ent  with  union  itself  ■<  And  what  is  tlic  mnut  striking  char- 
acteristic of  this  age?  Is  it  not  the  tendency  to  nssc)ciation, 
a  tendency  so  strong  that  it  appears  to  the  cool  spectator 
like  a  monomania  1 

This  tendency  shows  itself  everywhere.  All  over  Chris- 
tendom, men  seem  mad  for  associations.  Thoy  associate  for 
almost  every  thing,  to  promote  science,  literature,  art,  and 
indui*try,  to  circulate  the  Bible,  to  distribute  religions  tracts, 
to  diffuse  useful  kimwledge,  to  improve  and  extend  educa- 
tion, to  meliorate  governments  and  laws,  to  soften  the  rigors 
of  the  prison-! louse,  to  aid  the  sick,  to  relieve  the  poor,  to 
prevent  pauperism,  to  free  the  slave,  to  send  out  mission- 
aries, and  to  evangelize  the  world.  And — what  deserves 
to  be  r»?iiiarkp<l — all  these  a.-isociations,  various  as  they  are, 
really  propose  in  every  im^tance  a  grt^at  and  glorious  end. 
They  all  arc  formed  for  useful,  moral,  religious,  philosophi- 
cal, philantlir<j^)ie!il,  f>r  luiiiiane  purposes.      They  may  be 
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badly  managed,  thev  may  fail  in  accomplishing  what  they 
propose,  but  that  which  they  propose  deserves  to  be  accom- 
plisned.  Sectarians  may  control  tliem ;  bnt  in  all  cases  their 
ends  are  broader  than  any  sect,  than  all  sects,  and  they  alike 
commend  themselves  to  the  consciences  and  the  prayers  of 
mankind.  In  some  of  these  associations,  sects  long  and 
widely  separated  come  together,  and  find  to  their  mutual 
satisfaction  that  they  have  a  common  ground,  and  a  ground 
which  each  one  instmctively  admits  to  be  higher  and  holier 
than  any  merely  sectarian  ground. 

This  tendency  too  is  triumphing  over  all  obstacles.  Sects^ 
which  opposed  this  or  that  association  because  principally 
nnder  the  control  of  this  or  that  sect,  have  slowly  and  relno- 
tantly  ceased  their  opposition,  and  have  finally  acquiesced. 
Individuals,  who  for  a  time  resorted  to  ridicule  and  abuse 
to  check  associations,  are  now  silent,  and  they  stand  amazed 
as  did  those  who  listened  to  the  apostles  on  tlie  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. Those  who  apprehended  great  evils  from  them  now 
seek  to  withstand  them  only  by  counter  associations.  To 
resist  them  is  in  fact  out  of  the  question.  One  might  as 
well  resist  the  whirlwind.  There  is  a  more  than  human 
power  at  the  bottom  of  them.  They  come  from  God,  from 
a  divine  inspiration  given  to  the  people  to  build  the  new 
church  and  realize  the  atonement,  a  universal  and  everlast- 
ing association. 

This  tendency  or  inspiration  will,  in  a  few  days,  meet  the 
eclectic  movement,  if  it  have  not  already  met  it ;  and  what 
shall  prevent  a  result  similar  to  that  which  followed  the 
meeting  of  the  early  Christian  inspiration  and  the  Alexan- 
drian eclecticism  ?  This  inspiration  is,  indeed,  at  this  moment, 
apparently  blind,  but  it  and  modern  philosophy  tend  to  the 
same  end.  They  have  then  the  same  truth  at  bottom. 
They  must  then  have  a  natural  affinity  with  one  another. 
They  will  then  come  together.  The  philosophy  will  explain 
and  enlighten  the  inspiration.  They  who  are  now  mad  for 
associations  will  comprehend  the  power  which  has  moved 
them,  they  will  see  the  end  towards  which  they  have  been 
tending  without  their  knowing  it,  and  they  will  give  to  the 
philosopher  in  return  zeal,  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  there 
will  then  be  both  the  light  and  the  force  needed  to  con- 
struct the  new  church. 

And  1  think  I  see  some  indications  that  this  meeting  of 
inspiration  and  philosophy  is  already  taking  place.  Seme- 
thing  like  it  has  occurred  in  Germany,  in  that  movement 
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commenced  by  Herder,  but  beat  represented  by  Schleier- 
macher,  a  man  reraarkal)le  for  warmth  of  feeling,  and  cool- 
ness of  thouijbt,  a  preacher  and  a  philosopher,  a  theologian 
and  a  man  of  science,  a  etudent  and  a  man  of  buRiness.  It 
was  attempted  in  Fnuice,  where  it  gave  birtli  to  "Nonveau 
Cliristianisine,"  but  without  much  success,  because  it  is  not 
a  new  Cliristianity  but  a  new  church  tliat  is  re<[uired. 

But  tlie  plainest  indications  of  it  are  at  home.  In  this 
eountry  more  than  in  any  other  is  the  man  of  thought 
united  in  the  same  jierson  witli  the  man  of  action.  The 
]>oople  here  have  a  strong;  tendency  to  profound  and  phil- 
osijphic  thought,  as  well  as  to  skilful,  energetic  and  per- 
severing action.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our 
whole  population  will  be  philosophers,  and  all  our  plii- 
los<»phers  will  be  practical  men.  Ihis  is  written  on  almost 
every  man's  brow  in  characters  so  plain  that  he  who  nins 
may  read.  This  characteristic  of  our  population  fits  us 
above  all  other  nations  to  bring  out  and  realize  great  and 
important  ideas.  Here  too  is  the  freedom  which  other 
nations  want,  and  the  faith  in  ideas  which  cuti  be  found 
nowhere  else.  Philosophers  in  other  countries  may  think 
and  construct  important  theories,  but  they  can  realize  them 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  But  here  every  idea  may  be 
at  once  put  to  a  practical  test,  and  if  true  it  will  be  realized. 
We  have  the  field,  the  liberty,  the  disposition,  and  the  faith 
to  work  with  ideas.  It  is  here,  then,  that  must  first  be 
brought  out  and  realized  the  true  idea  of  the  atonement. 
Wo  already  seem  to  have  a  consciousness  of  this,  and  it  is 
therefore  that  we  are  not  and  cannot  be  mtrprised  to  find 
the  union  of  popular  inspiration  with  profound  philosophi- 
cal thought  manifesting  itself  more  clearly  here  than  any- 
wliere  else. 

The  representative  of  this  union  here  is  a  body  of  indi- 
viduals rather  than  a  single  individual.  The  many  with  us 
are  every  thing,  the  individual  almost  nothing.  One  man, 
however,  stands  out  from  this  body,  a  more  perfect  type  of 
the  sjTithesis  of  eclecticism  and  inspiration  tlian  any  one  else. 
I  need  not  name  him.*  Philoeophers  consult  liim,  and  the 
people  hear  his  voice  and  follow  Iiim.  His  connexion  with 
a  particular  denomination  may  have  exposed  him  to  some 
unfriendly  criticism,  but  he  is  in  tnith  one  of  tlie  moi5t  pop- 


*Dr.  William  EUery  ChonniD^,  the  person  here  referred  to.  was 
regarded  bjr  the  UniUirians  as  their  most  proinincnt  and  genuine  repre- 
■enlative,  at  the  time  the  .Vcw  Vkua  was  written. — £0. 
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nlar  men  of  the  age.    His  voice  finds  a  response  in  the  naincP 
and  in  the  heart  of  hnmanity. 

His  active  career  commenced  with  the  new  century,  in  the- 
place  where  it  shonld,  and  in  the  only  place  where  it  could, 
— in  the  place  where  a  repnblic  had  been  born  and  liberty 
had  received  her  grandest  developments  and  her  snrest  safe- 
guards. There  he  has  continued,  and  there  he  has  been 
foremost  in  laying  the  foundation  of  that  new  church  which 
will  soon  rise  to  greet  the  morning  ray,  and  in  which  a  glad 
voice  will  chant  the  hymn  of  peace  to  the  evening  snn. 
Few  men  are  so  remarkable  for  their  union  of  deep  relig- 
ious feeling  with  sound  reflection,  of  sobriety  with  popular 
enthusiasm.  He  reveres  God  and  he  reverences  man. 
When  he  speaks  he  convinces  and  kindles. 

When  rationalism  was  attacked  he  appeared  in  its  defence 
and  proclaimed,  in  a  language  which  still  rings  in  our  eare, 
the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  mind.  Alter  the  first 
shock  of  the  war  upon  rationalism  had  been  met,  and  a 
momentary  truce  tacitly  declared,  he  brought  out  in  an  ordi- 
nation sermon  the  great  truth  which  destroys  all  antagonism 
and  realizes  the  atonement.  In  that  sermon — the  most 
remarkable  since  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — he  distinctly 
recognises  and  triumphantly  vindicates  the  God-Man.  "  In 
ourselves  are  the  elements  of  the  Divinity.  God,  then,  does 
not  sustain  a  figurative  resemblance  to  man.  It  is  the 
resemblance  of  a  parent  to  a  child,  the  likeness  of  a  kindred 
n^Uure."  In  this  sublime  declaration,  the  son  of  God  is- 
owned.  Humanity,  after  so  many  years  of  vain  search  for 
a  Father,  finds  itself  here  openly  proclaimed  the  true  child 
of  God. 

This  declaration  gives  us  the  hidden  sense  of  the  symbol 
of  the  God-Man.  By  asserting  the  divinity  of  humanity,  it 
teaches  us  that  we  should  not  view  that  symbol  as  the  sym- 
bol of  two  natures  in  one  person,  but  of  kindred  natures  in 
two  persons.  The  God-Man  indicates  not  the  antithesis  of 
God  and  man ;  nor  does  it  stand  for  a  being  alone  of  its 
kind ;  but  it  indicates  the  honiogeneousness  of  the  human 
and  divine  natures,,  and  shows  that  they  can  dwell  together 
in  love  and  peace.  The  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God 
are  not  two  persons  but  one — a  mystery  which  becomes- 
clear  the  very  moment  that  the  human  nature  is  discovered 
to  have  a  sameness  with  the  diving. 
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The  yreat  doctrine,  which  is  to  realize  the  atonement  and 
which  tlie  symbol  of  the  Goil-ifan  now  teacJies  us,  is  that 
all  tliiijgs  are  essentially  holy,  that  every  thinj^  is  cleansed, 
and  that  we  must  call  notiiiiig  coramoti  or  uuck-an. 

"  And  God  saw^  every  thing  that  he  had  madu,  and  behold 
it  was  very  good."  And  what  else  could  it  have  been? 
God  is  wise,  powerful  and  good ;  ajid  how  can  a  wise, 
powerful  and  good  being  create  evil'f  God  is  the  great 
Fountain  from  which  flows  every  thing  that  is;  how  then 
can  there  he  any  tJiiiig  hut  good  in  existence? 

Neither  sijiritualisin  uor  materialism  was  aware  of  this 
truth.  Spintnulism  saw  good  oidy  in  pure  spirit,  God  was 
pure  spirit  and  therefore  good ;  but  all  which  could  he  dia- 
tingnished  from  him  was  evil,  and  only  evil,  and  that  con- 
tinnally.  Our  good  consisted  in  resemblance  to  God,  that 
is,  in  being  as  like  pure  spirit  as  possible.  Our  duty  was  to 
get  rid  of  matter.  All  tne  interests  of  the  material  order 
were  sinful.  8t.  Angustino  declared  the  flesh,  tJint  is  the 
body,  to  be  sin ;  perfection  then  could  be  obtained  only  by 
neglecting  and,  as  far  as  possible,  annihilating  it.  Mate- 
rialism, on  the  other  hand,  liad  no  recognition  of  spirit.  It 
con6idere<l  all  time  and  thougiit  and  labor  betstowed  on  that 
which  transcends  this  world  a«  worse  than  thrown  away.  It 
lud  no  concej»tiou  of  inward  communion  with  God.  It 
cutinteil  ftare  of  punishment  or  hopes  of  reward  in  a  world 
to  come  mere  idle  fancies,  fit  only  to  amuse  or  control  the 
vulg;u*.  It  langlied  at  spiritual  joys  and  griefs,  and  treated 
as  borious  atTairs  only  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  sense. 

But  the  new  doctrine  of  tiie  atonement  re<'onciles  tliese 
t«ru  warring  systems.  This  doctrine  teaches  us  that  8))irit  is 
re^l  and  holy,  that  matter  is  real  and  holy,  that  GlkJ  is  holy 
and  that  man  is  holy,  that  spiritual  ioye  and  griefs,  and  the 
pltiHfeures  and  ]»:iin8  of  sense,  are  alike  real  joys  and  griefs, 
real  i)lt'asures  and  pains,  and  in  their  places  are  alike  sjiered. 
Spirit  and  mutter,  then,  arc  saved.  One  is  not  required  to 
be  sacriticed  to  the  otjicr;  both  may  and  shuuld  cot-xist  as 
separate  elements  of  the  same  grand  and  liarmnnious  whole. 

The  intlut'uce  of  this  doctrine  carmot  fail  to  l»e  very  great. 
It  will  correct  "Ur  estimate  of  man,  of  the  world,  ot  relig- 
ion, and  of  Guti,  and  rcmoilcl  all  our  institutions.  It  mast 
in  fa«;t  create  a  new  civili/Hti>in  as  much  in  advance  of  ours 
as  ours  is  in  advance  of  that  which  obtained  in  the  lioman 
eoipirc  iu  the  time  of  Jesus. 
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Hitherto  we  have  considered  man  as  the  antithesis  of  all 
good.  We  have  loaded  him  with  reproachful  epithets  and 
made  it  a  sin  in  him  oven  to  be  born.  We  have  uniformly 
'deemed  it  necessary  to  degrade  him  in  order  to  exalt  his 
Creator.  But  this  will  end.  The  slave  will  become  a  son. 
Man  is  hereafter  to  stand  erect  before  God  as  a  child  before 
its  father.  Human  nature,  at  which  we  have  pointed  our 
wit  and  vented  our  spleen,  will  be  clothed  with  a  high  and 
■commanding  worth.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  a  lofty  and  death- 
less nature.  It  will  be  felt  to  bo  divine,  and  infinite  will 
"he  found  traced  in  living  characters  on  all  its  faculties. 

We  shall  not  treat  one  another  then  as  we  do  now.  Man 
will  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  man.  To  wrong  him  will  be 
more  than  crime,  it  will  be  sin.  To  labor  to  degrade  him 
will  seem  like  laboring  to  degrade  the  Divinity.  Man  will 
reverence  man. 

Slavery  will  cease.  Man  will  shudder  at  the  bare  idea  of 
enslaving  so  noble  a  being  as  man.  It  will  seem  to  him 
hardly  less  daring  "than  to  presume  to  task  the  motions  of 
the  Deity  and  to  compel  him  to  come  and  go  at  our  bidding. 
When  man  learns  the  true  value  of  man,  the  chains  of  the 
captive  must  be  unloosed  and  the  fetters  of  the  slave  fall 
off. 

Wars  will  fail.  The  sword  will  be  beaten  into  the 
plouglishare  and  the  spear  into  the  pruning  hook.  Man  will 
not  dare  to  mar  and  mangle  the  shrine  of  the  Divinity.  The 
God  looking  out  from  human  eyes  will  disarm  the  soldier 
■and  make  him  kneel  to  him  he  had  risen  up  to  slay.  The 
war-horse  will  cease  to  bathe  his  fetlocks  in  human  gore. 
He  will  snuff  the  breeze  in  the  wild  freedom  of  his  native 

?lains,  or  quietly  submit  to  be  harnessed  to  the  plough, 
'he  hero's  occupation  will  be  gone,  and  heroism  will  be 
found  only  in  saving  and  blessing  human  life. 

Education  will  destroy  the  empire  of  ignorance.  The 
human  mind,  allied  as  it  is  to  the  divine,  is  too  valuable  to 
lie  waste  or  to  be  left  to  breed  only  briars  and  thorns. 
Those  children,  ragged  and  incrusted  with  filth,  which 
throng  our  streets,  and  for  whom  we  must  one  day  build 
prisons,  forge  bolts  and  bars,  or  erect  gibbets,  are  not  only 
■our  children,  our  brother's  children,  but  they  are  children 
of  God,  they  have  in  themselves  the  elements  of  the  Divinity 
and  powers  which  when  put  forth  will  raise  them  above 
what  the  tallest  archangel  now  is.  And  when  this  is  seen 
«nd  felt,  will  those  cluldren  be  left  to  fester  in  ignorance  or 
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to  grow  np  in  vice  and  crime  ?  The  whole  energy  of  man's 
being  cries  out  against  such  folly,  sudi  gross  iniuftice. 

Civil  freetJouj  will  Ixjconie  universwl.  It  will  be  ever}'- 
where  felt  tiiat  one  man  has  no  right  over  another  which 
that  other  has  not  over  him.  All  will  hescen  to  be  brotherK 
and  equals  in  the  eight  of  their  common  Father.  All  will 
love  one  anotiier  too  much  to  desire  to  play  the  tjrant. 
Human  nature  will  be  reverence*!  too  mucli  not  to  be 
allowed  to  have  free  scope  for  tlie  full  and  harmonious 
development  of  all  its  faculties.  Governments  will  become 
sacred ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  thev  are  respected  and 
obeyed,  on  the  other  it  will  be  felt  to  be  a  religions  right 
and'  a  religious  duty,  to  labor  to  make  them  ae  perfect  {is 
they  cim  be. 

Keligion  will  not  stop  with  the  command  to  obey  the 
laws,  but  it  will  bid  us  make  just  laws,  such  laws  as  befit  a 
being  divinely  endowed  like  man.  The  chnrch  will  be  on 
tlie  side  of  progresB,  and  spiritualism  and  materialism  will 
combine  to  make  man's  earthly  condition  as  near  like  the 
lost  Eden  of  the  eastern  poets,  as  is  compatible  with  the 
growth  and  perfection  of  his  nature. 

Industry  will  be  holy.  The  cultivation  of  the  earth  will 
be  the  worship  of  God.  Workingmen  will  be  priests,  and 
as  priests  they  will  be  reverenced,  and  as  priests  they  will 
reverence  themselves  and  feel  that  the}'  must  maintain 
themselveB  undetiled.  He  that  ministers  at  the  altar  must 
be  ])ure,  will  be  said  of  the  mechanic,  the  agriculturist,  the 
common  laborer,  as  well  as  of  him  wlio  is  technically  called 
a  priest. 

The  earth  itself  and  the  animals  which  inhabit  it  will  be 
counted  sacred.  We  shall  study  in  them  the  manifestation 
of  God's  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  and  be  careful  that 
we  nuike  of  them  none  but  a  holy  use. 

Man's  lioflv  will  Ix?  deemed  holy.  It  will  be  called  the 
temple  uf  till'  livinj;  (tod.  As  a  temple  it  must  not  bo 
desecrated.  Men  will  l)cware  of  detiling  it  by  sin.  by  any 
excessive  or  improper  indiilgeJice.  as  thoy  would  of  dcHling 
the  tetnple  or  the  altar  ri>nsccTat4?d  U»  tlie  service  of  God, 
Man  will  reverence  himsi'lf  too  much,  he  will  see  too  much 
of  tiio  holy  in  his  nature  ever  to  pervert  it  from  the  right 
line  of  truth  and  duty. 

"In  that  day  shall  there  be  on  the  bells  of  the  horses, 
JioUniiHa  untAt  the  Lord ;  and  the  pots  in  the  Lorfl's  house 
shall  be  as  the  bowls  before  tJie  altar.     Yea,  eveiy  pot  in 
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Jerusalem  and  in  Judah  shall  be  Holiness  unto  the  Lord  of 
hosts."  The  words  of  the  prophet  will  be  fulfilled.  All 
things  proceed  from  God  and  are  therefore  holy.  Eveiy 
duty,  every  act  necessary  to  be  done,  every  implement  of 
industry,  or  thing  contributing  to  huDian  use  or  conveni- 
ence, will  be  treated  as  holy.  We  shall  recall  even  tlie 
reverence  of  the  Indian  for  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  by 
enliglitening  it  with  a  divine  philosophy  preserve  it. 

"Pure  religion,  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father 
is  this,  To  visit  tlie  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  one's  self  unspotted  from  the  world." 
Religious  worship  will  not  be  the  mere  service  of  the 
sanctnarv.  The  universe  will  be  God's  temple,  and  its  ser- 
vice will  be  the  doing  of  good  to  mankind,  relieving  suflfer- 
ing  and  promoting  ]oy,  virtue,  and  well-being.  By  this, 
religion  and  morality  will  be  united,  and  the  service  of  God 
and  the  service  of  man  become  tlie  same.  Our  faith  in  God 
will  show  itself  by  our  good  works  to  man.  Our  love  to  the 
Father,  whom  we  have  not  seen,  will  bo  evinced  by  our 
love  for  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen. 

Church  and  state  will  become  one.  The  state  will  be 
holy,  and  the  church  will  be  holy.  Both  will  aim  at  the 
same  thing,  and  the  existence  of  one  as  separate  from  the 
other  will  not  be  needed.  The  church  will  not  be  then  an 
outward  visible  power,  coexisting  with  the  state,  sometimes 
controlling  it  and  at  other  times  controlled  by  it ;  but  it  will 
be  within,  a  true  spiritual — not  spiritualistic — church,  regu- 
lating the  heart,  conscience,  and  the  life. 

And  when  this  all  takes  place  the  glory  of  the  Lord  will 
be  manifested  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  all  flesh  will 
see  it  and  rejoice  together.  The  time  is  yet  distant  before 
this  will  be  fully  realized.  We  are  now  realizing  it  in  our 
theory.  Weassert  the  holiness  of  all  things.  This  assertion 
becomes  an  idea,  and  ideas,  if  they  are  true,  are  omnipotent. 
As  soon  as  humanity  full}'  possesses  this  idea,  it  will  lose  no 
time  in  reducing  it  to  practice.  Men  will  conform  their 
practice  to  it.  They  will  become  personally  holy.  Holi- 
ness will  be  written  on  all  their  tlioughts,  emotions  and 
actions,  on  their  whole  lives.  And  then  will  Christ  really 
be  formed  within,  the  hope  of  glory.  He  will  be  truly 
incarnated  in  universal  humanity,  and  God  and  man  will 
be  one. 
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The  actnal  existence  of  evil,  the  eflFects  of  which  are 
evervwhere  so  visible,  and  apparentlj  so  deplornble,  may 
seem  to  be  a  serious  objection  to  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  that  all  things  are  essentially  good  and  holy ; 
bnt  It  will  present  little  difficulty,  if  we  consider  that  God 
designed  us  to  be  progressive  beings,  and  that  we  can  be 

{)rogres8ivc  beings  only  on  the  condition  that  we  be  niatle 
ess  perfect  than  we  may  become,  tliat  we  have  our  point  of 
departnre  at  a  distance  from  our  point  of  destination.  We 
must  begin  in  weakness  and  ignorajice ;  and  if  we  begin  in 
weakness  and  ignorance  we  cannot  fail  to  miss  our  way,  or 
frequently  to  want  strength  to  pursue  it.  To  err  in  judg- 
ment or  to  come  short  in  action  will  be  our  unavoidable  lot, 
mitil  we  are  instructed  by  experience  and  strengthened  by 
exertion. 

But  this  is  no  ground  of  complaint.  "We  gain  more  than 
we  lose  by  it.  Had  we  without  any  agency  of  onr  own  been 
made  all  that  by  a  proper  cultivation  ot  our  faculties  we 
may  become,  we  should  have  been  much  inferior  to  what 
we  now  are.  We  could  have  had  no  wont,  no  desire,  no 
good  to  seek,  no  end  to  gain,  no  destiny  to  achieve — no 
employment,  and  no  motive  to  action.  Our  existence  would 
have  been  aimless,  silent,  and  unvaried,  given  apparently  for 
no  purpose  hut  to  lie  dreamed  away  in  an  eternal  and 
unbroken  repose.  Who  could  desire  such  an  existence  ? 
Who  would  prefer  it  to  the  existence  we  now  have,  liable  to 
error,  sin,  and  misery  as  it  may  be  ? 

Constituted  as  we  arc,  the  way  is  more  than  the  end,  tlie 
acquisition  more  than  the  possession  ;  but  had  we  been  made 
at  once  all  that  is  promised  us  by  our  nature,  these  would 
have  been  nothing;  we  should  indeed  have  had  the  end,  the 

Eoesession,  bnt  that  would  have  been  all.  We  should  have 
een  men  without  having  first  been  children.  Our  earlier 
life,  its  trials  and  temptations,  its  failures  and  its  successes, 
would  never  have  existed.  Would  we  willingly  forego  that 
earlier  life!  Dear  to  all  men  is  the  memory  of  childhood 
and  youth ;  dear  too  is  the  recollection  of  their  difficulties 
and  dangers,  their  struggles  with  the  world  or  with  their  own 
passions.  We  may  regret,  do  regret,  suffer  remorse,  that  we 
did  not  pat  ourselves  forth  with  more  energy,  that  the 
enemy  witli  which  we  had  to  contend  was  not  more  man- 
fully met;  but  who  of  ns  is  the  craven  to  wish  those  ditii- 
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culties  and  dangers  had  been  less,  or  that  the  enemy's  forces 
had  been  fewer  and  weaker  ? 

God  gave  his  ricliest  gift  when  he  gave  the  capacity  for 
progress.  This  capacity  is  the  chief  glory  of  our  nature, 
the  brightest  signature  of  its  divine  origin  and  the  pledge 
of  its  immortality.  The  being  which  can  make  no  further 
progress,  which  has  finished  its  work,  achieved  its  destiny, 
attained  its  end,  must  die.  AVhy  should  it  live  ?  How  conld 
it  live  ?  What  would  be  its  life  ?  But  man  never  attains 
his  end  ;  he  never  achieves  his  destiny ;  he  never  finishes  his 
work  ;  he  has  always  something  to  do,  some  new  acquisition 
to  make,  some  new  height  of  excellence  to  ascend,  and  there- 
fore is  he  immortal.  He  cannot  die,  for  his  hour  never 
•comes.  He  is  never  ready.  Who  would  then  be  deprived 
of  his  capacity  for  progress  ? 

This  capacity,  thougli  it  be  the  occasion  of  error  and  sin, 
is  that  which  makes  ns  moral  beings.  Without  it  we  conld 
not  be  virtuous.  A  being  that  does  not  make  himself,  his 
own  character,  but  is  made,  and  made  all  he  is  or  can  be, 
has  no  free  will,  no  lil)erty.  He  is  a  thing,  not  a  person, 
and  as  incapable  of  merit  or  demerit  as  the  sun  or  moon, 
earthquakes  or  volcanoes.  As  much  superior  as  is  a  moral 
to  a  fatal  action,  a  perfection  wrought  out  in  and  by  one's 
self  to  a  perfection  merely  received,  as  much  superior  as 
is  a  person  to  a  thing,  albeit  a  glorious  thing,  so  much  do 
we  gain  by  being  made  for  progress,  by  having  a  capacity 
for  virtue,  notwithstanding  it  be  also  a  capacity  for  sin,  so 
much  superior  are  we  to  what  we  should  have  been,  had  we 
been  created  full  grown  men,  with  all  our  faculties  per- 
fected. 

But  moral  evil,  by  tlie  superintending  care  of  Providence 
and  the  free  will  of  man,  is  often  if  not  always  a  means  of 
aiding  progress  itself.  The  sinner  is  not  so  far  from  God 
as  the  merely  innocent.  He  who  has  failed  is  further 
onward  than  he  who  has  not  been  tried.  The  consequences 
of  error  open  our  eyes  to  the  truth ;  the  consequences  of 
transgression  make  ns  regret  our  departure  from  duty  and^ 
try  to  return ;  the  effort  to  return  gives  us  the  power  to 
return.  Thus  does  moral  evil  ever  work  its  own  destruc- 
tion. Rightly  viewed,  it  were  seen  to  be  no  entity,  no  pos- 
itive existence,  but  merely  the  absence  of  good,  the  void 
around  and  within  us,  and  which  by  the  enlargement  of  our 
being,  we  are  continually  filling  up.  It  is  not  then  a  per- 
son, a  thing,  a  being,  and  consequently  can  make  nothing 
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a^inst  the  doctrine,  wliidi  aRscrtfi  the  essential  holiness  of 
all  things. 

Piut  men  formerly  supposed  evil  to  l»e  a  suhBtantial  exist- 
ence, as  much  of  an  entity  as  goodness.  But  then  came  the 
diffienlty,  wlience  could  evil  originate?  It  could  not  come 
from  a  i^ood  source,  for  good  will  not  and  cannot  produce 
evil.  I3ut  evil  exists.  Then  all  thinirs  do  not  come  from 
thf  same  sourcie.  One  good  and  holy  God  has  not  made 
whatever  ia.  There  must  Ik?  more  gods  than  one.  There 
niU'st  he  an  evil  god  to  create  evil,  as  well  as  a  goo<l  God  to  cre- 
ate good.  Ilt'uce  the  noti<jn  of  two  gods,  or  two  classes  of  gode, 
one  good  and  tlie  other  had,  wliicli  nins  tlirough  all  antiquity, 
and  under  the  terms  God  and  the  devil,  is  reproduced  even 
in  the  Christian  chureii. 

Rut  this  notion  is  easily  shown  to  be  unfounded.  If  one 
of  the  two  gods  depend  on  the  other,  then  the  other  must 
be  its  cjinse,  its  creator.  In  this  case,  nothing  would  be 
gained.  IIow^  could  a  good  God  create  a  bad  one,  or  a  bad 
goil  create  a  good  one?  If  one  does  not  depend  on  the 
other,  tlien  both  are  independent,  each  is  sufficient  for 
itself.  A  l>eing  that  is  sufficient  for  itself,  that  has  the 
grounds  of  it«  existence  within  itself,  must  be  absolute, 
almighty.  There  are  tlien  two  absolutes,  two  almighties; 
but  this  is  an  alisnrdity,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  This 
notion  then  must  l:>e  abandoned.  It  was  abandoned,  and 
the  evil  was  transferred  to  matter.  But  matter  is  either 
created  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  created,  then  it  is  dependent, 
and  that  on  wliicli  it  is  dependent  is  answerable  for  its  prop- 
erties. How  could  a  good  God  have  given  it  evil  pi-oper- 
ties?  If  it  be  not  created,  then  it  is  sufficient  for  itself;  it 
has  the  grounds  of  its  own  existence  within  itself ;  it  ia 
then  absolute,  almighty,  and  tiie  absurdity  of  two  absolutes, 
of  two  almighties,  is  rcprotluced. 

Still  we  need  not  wonder  that  men,  who  saw  gottd  and 
evil  thickly  strown  together  up  and  down  the  earth,  the 
tares  every  wlicre  choking  the  wheat,  sliould  have  inferred 
the  existence  of  two  opposite  and  antagonist  principles,  as 
the  cause  of  what  they  saw.  Nor  is  it  at  all  strange  that 
men,  who  felt  themselves  i-ostrained,  henuned  in,  by  the 
material  world,  who  cjirried  aiumt  with  them  a  material 
body  for  ever  importuning  them  with  its  wants  and  subject- 
ing them  to  a  thousand  ills,  shotild  have  looked  njx)n  matter 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  they  saw,  felt,  and  enduivd.  Aa 
tilings  presejited  themselves  to  their  observation  they  judged 
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rightly.  We  may,  by  the  aid  of  a  revelation,  which  shines 
farther  into  the  aarkness  and  spreads  a  clearer  light  around 
OS  and  over  the  universe  than  any  they  had  received,  be 
able  to  correct  their  errors,  and  to  perceive  that  the  antag- 
onism, in  which  they  believed,  has  no  existence  in  the  worm 
of  reality  ;  but  we  must  beware  how  we  censure  them  for 
the  views  they  took.  They  saw  what  they  could  see  with 
their  light  and  from  their  position,  and  we  can  do  no  more. 
Future  generations  will  have  more  favorable  positions  and 
a  stronger  and  clearer  light  than  we  have,  and  they  will  be 
to  us  'miat  we  are  to  the  generations  which  went  before  us. 
As  we  would  escape  the  condemnation  of  our  children,  so 
should  we  refrain  from  condemning  our  fathers.  They  did 
their  duty,  let  us  do  ours, — serve  our  own  generation  with- 
out defaming  that  to  which  we  owe  our  existence  and  all 
that  we  are.  All  things  are  holy,  and  all  doctrines  are 
sacred.  All  the  productions  of  the  ever-teeming  brain  of 
man,  however  fantastic  or  unsubstantial  their  forms,  are  but 
60  many  manifestations  of  humanity,  and  humanity  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  Divinity.  The  Son  of  Man  is  the  incar- 
nate God.  He  who  blasphemes  the  spirit  with  which  he 
works  and  fullils  his  mission  in  the  flesh,  blasphemes  the 
Holy  Ghost.     Silent  then  be  the  tongue  that  would  lisp, 

Ealsied  the  hand  that  would  write  the  smallest  censure  upon 
umanity  for  any  of  the  opinions  it  has  expressed,  however 
defective,  however  far  from  embracing  tne  whole  truth, 
future  or  more  favored  inquirers  may  find  them.  Humanity 
is  holy,  let  the  proudest  kneel  in  reverence. 

This  doctrine  of  progress,  not  only  accounts  for  the  origin 
of  evil  and  explains  ite  difficulties,  but  it  points  out  to  us 
our  duty.  The  duty  of  every  being  is  to  follow  its  destiny, 
to  seek  its  end.  Man's  destiny  is  illimitable  progress  ;  his 
ond  is  everlasting  growth,  enlargement  of  his  oeing.  Pro- 
gress is  the  end  lor  which  he  was  made.  To  this  end,  then, 
it  is  his  duty  to  direct  all  his  inquiries,  all  his  systems  of 
religion  and  philosophy,  all  his  institutions  of  politics  and 
society,  all  the  productions  of  genius  and  taste,  in  one  word 
all  the  modes  of  his  activity. 

This  is  his  duty.  Ilitnerto  he  has  performed  it,  but 
blindly,  without  knowing  and  without  admitting  it.  Hu- 
manity has  but  to-day,  as  it  were,  risen  to  self-consciousness, 
to  a  perception  of  its  own  capacity,  to  a  glimpse  of  its  incon- 
ceivably grand  and  holy  destiny.  Heretofore  it  has  failed 
to  recognize   clearly  its  duty.     It  has  advanced,  but  not 
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designedly,  not  with  foresight ;  it  has  done  it  instinctively, 
by  the  aid  of  the  invisible  but  safe-^iiiding  hand  of  its 
lather.  Without  knowing  what  it  did>  it  has  condemned 
progress,  while  it  was  progressing.  It  has  stoned  the  proph- 
ets and  reformers,  even  while  it  was  itself  reforming  and 
tittering  glorious  prophecies  of  its  future  condition.  Bi^ 
the  time  nas  now  come  for  humanity  to  understand  itself, 
to  accept  the  law  imposed  upon  it  for  its  own  good,  to  fore- 
see its  end  aod  march  with  intention  steadily  towards  it. 
Its  future  religion  is  tlie  religion  of  progress.  The  true 
priests  are  those  who  can  quicken  in  mankind  a  desire  for 
progress,  and  urge  them  forwai-d'  in  the  direction  of  the 
true,  the  good,  the  perfect 


ooiroLusios. 

Here  I  must  close.  I  have  uttered  the  words  TJNTOiir  and 
FitooKEss  as  the  authentic  creed  of  the  new  church,  as  desig- 
nating the  whole  duty  of  man.  Would  they  had  been 
,  spoken  in  a  clearer,  a  louder  and  a  sweeter  voice,  that  a 
'  response  might  bo  heard  from  the  universal  heart  of  Inunau- 
itv.  But  1  have  spoken  as  I  could,  and  from  a  motive 
wliich  I  shall  not  blush  to  own  either  to  myself  or  to  him 
to  wliom  all  must  render  an  account  of  all  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds.  I  once  had  no  faith  in  him,  and  I  was  to 
myself  "  a  cliild  without  a  sii*."  I  was  alouo  in  the  world, 
my  heart  found  no  companionship,  and  my  affections  with- 
ered and  died.  But  I  have  found  him,  and  he  is  ray 
father,  and  mankind  are  my  brothers,  and  1  can  love  and 
reverence. 

Mankind  are  my  brothers, — they  are  brothers  to  one 
another.  1  would  see  tliem  no  longer  mntually  estranged, 
I  labor  to  bring  them  together,  and  to  make  tliem  feel  and 
own  that  tliey  are  all  made  of  one  blood.  Let  them  feel 
and  own  this,  and  they  will  love  one  another ;  tboy  will 
be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another,  and  "the  groans  of 
this  netlier  world  will  cease  ;"  the  spectacle  of  wrongs  and 
outrages  oppress  our  sight  no  more;  tesirs  be  wiped  from 
all  eyes,  and  humanitT  pjiss  from  death  to  life,  to  life  immor- 
tal, to  tl)o  life  of  God,  for  God  is  love. 

And  this  result,  for  which  the  wise  and  the  good  every- 
where yearn  and  labor,  will  be  obtained.  I  do  not  misread 
the  .ige.  I  have  not  looked  upon  the  world  only  out  from  the 
window  of  my  closet;  I  have  mingled  in  its  busy  scenes; 
I  liave  rejoiced  and  wept  with  it ;  I  have  hoped  and  feared. 
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and  believed  and  donbted  with  it,  and  I  am  but  what  it  has 
made  me.  I  cannot  misread  it.  It  craves  union.  The 
heart  of  man  is  crying  out  for  the  heart  of  man.  One  and 
the  same  spirit  is  abroad,  uttering  the  same  voice  in  all  lan- 
guages. From  all  parts  of  the  world  voice  answers  to 
voice,  and  man  responds  to  man.  There  is  a  universal  lan- 
guage already  in  use.  Men  are  beginning  to  understand 
one  anotlier,  and  their  mutual  nnaerstanding  will  beget 
mutual  sympathy,  and  mutual  sympathy  will  bind  them 
together  and  to  God. 

And  for  progress  too  th.e  whole  world  is  struggling.  Old 
institutions  are  examined,  old  opinions  criticised,  even  the 
old  church  is  laid  bare  to  its  very  foundations,  and  its  holy 
vestments  and  sacred  symbols  are  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
the  multitude ;  new  systems  are  proclaimed,  new  institu- 
tions elaborated,  new  ideas  are  sent  abroad,  new  experiments 
are  made,  and  the  whole  world  seems  intent  on  the  means 
by  which  it  may  accomplish  its  destinv.  The  individual  is 
struggling  to  become  a  greater  and  a  better  being.  Every- 
where there  are  men  laboring  to  perfect  governments  and 
laws.  The  poor  man  is  admitted  to  be  human,  and  millions 
of  voices  are  demanding  that  he  be  treated  as  a  brother. 
All  eyes  and  hearts  are  turned  to  education.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  child's  moral  and  spiritual  nature  becomes  the 
worship  of  God.  The  priest  rises  to  the  educator,  and  the 
school-room  is  the  temple  in  which  he  is  to  minister. 
There  is  progress ;  there  will  be  progress.    Humanity  must 

fo  forward.  Encouraging  is  the  future.  He,  who  takes 
is  position  on  the  "high  table  land"  of  humanity,  and 
beholds  with  a  prophet's  gaze  his  brothers,  so  long  separated, 
coming  together,  and  arm  in  arm  marching  onward  and 
upward  toward  the  perfect,  toward  God,  may  hear  celestial 
voices  chanting  a  sweeter  strain  than  that  which  announced 
to  Judea's  shepherds  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  and  his 
heart  full  and  overflowing,  he  may  exclaim  with  old  Simeon, 
"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 


CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE.* 

[Fnim  tlie  BottoD  Qiuu-Wrty  Review  ror  JmniujT,  IMS.] 

It  w  not  very  customary  for  an  author  to  be  liis  own 
reviewer ;  and  yet  there  \8  no  good  reason  wliy  it  should 
not  be.  Tlie  reviewer  might  then  always  have  the  advan- 
tage, not  slight,  of  reviewiuy;  a  work  which  he  has  at  least 
read,  and  a  subject  in  which  he  niost  likely  takes  a  wanii 
personal  interest.  Our  purpose,  however,  is  not  so  mucli  to 
review  tliis  little  book  winch  we  pniiliehod  a  few  years 
dnoe,  as  to  bring  its  subject,  with  some  additional  develop- 
ments, more  distinctly  before  the  public. 

Tliis  little  book,  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  pnblicationa 
that  we  w^ould  not  forget,  is  not  without  its  faults,  and 
sonio  of  them  very  grave;  but  we  value  it  more  than  any 
thing  else  that  we  have  published.  It  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  geimine  statement  of  our  whole  tiionght,  of  the 

}»rinciple8  which  we  believe  must  form  the  basis  of  the 
uture  church,  that  we  have  made.  It  lias  been  now  some 
five  or  six  years  before  the  public,  witliout  having  attracted 
much  attention,  although  it  has  not  failed  to  secure  some 
warm  friends.  And  yet  its  success  has  l>eeu  all  that  could 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated.  It  is  hardly  fitted  to  be  a 
popular  work;  not  indeed  because  its  style  and  language 
want  clearness  and  precision,  nor  because  its  subject- 
raattcr  is  l»eyond  the  reach  of  itnlinary  cumprehension  ;  but 
because  it  is  altogether  too  brief  in  its  devolopments,  and 
too  abstract  and  general  in  its  statements;  and  also  because 
it  is  >vritten  from  a  point  of  view  foreign  to  the  great 
majority  of  our  conntryjnen. 

The  general  scope  and  design  of  the  work  have  in  most 
cases  been  miKipprehended  ;  not  altogether  tiirongh  the 
fault  of  the  author,  liut  through  the  want  of  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  its  readers  with  tlie  order  of  thouglit  which  it  seeks 
on  the  one  hand  to  develop,  and  on  the  other  to  coml>at. 
The  de-sign  of  the  work  was  to  state  simply,  briefly,  but 
distinctly,  the  general  principles  which  must  govern  the 
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religions  and  social  future  of  the  race ;  but  so  to  state  them 
as  to  refute  the  errors  of  a  school  becoming  somewhat 
powerful  in  the  old  world,  and  which  might  possibly  ere 
long  find  its  way  to  our  own  country.  In  a  word,  the  work 
presupposes  in  almost  everypage  the  writings  of  the  Saint- 
oimomans,  and  especially  Henry  Heine's  3e  rAUemagne. 
The  author  writes  with  these  works  constantly  before  his 
eyes,  and  labors,  on  the  6ne  hand,  to  show  the  church  that 
it  may  accept  the  truths  they  contain,  without  involving 
itself  in  their  errors ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  their 
authors  that  they  can  accept  Christianity  without  becoming 
responsible  for  the  unquestionable  errors  of  the  church. 
But  this,  as  it  was  done  without  any  formal  statement,  could 
be  apparent  only  to  such  as  had  read  the  writings  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  as  these  were  but  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  real  purport  of  the  book  could  not  be  generally  con- 
ceived. 

The  Saint-Simonians  as  a  religious  body  have  been  dis- 
solved ;  but  their  doctrines  in  a  modified  form,  are  perhaps 
the  only  doctrines  that  are  at  the  present  moment  really 
making  any  progress  in  either  France  or  Germany.  They 
are  no  ordinary  doctrines,  and  their  influence  on  the  future 
of  mankind  cannot  be  easily  calculated.  They  contain 
trutlis  of  the  highest  order,  of  the  most  comprehensive 
reach,  and  truths,  too,  which  nmst  and  will  rise  to  dominion. 
But  these  truths,  perfectly  harmonious  with  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  nay,  which  are  but  tlie  growth  of  tlie  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Gospel,  are  brought  out  in  oppo- 
sition to  Christianity,  and  supposed  by  their  authors  to 
involve  necessarily  its  destruction.  With  them  Christianity 
was  a  very  good  thing  in  its  day  ;  and  in  the  development 
of  the  race,  in  the  institntiou  and  growth  of  a  higher  order 
of  civilization,  it  has  served  a  very  useful  purpose ;  but  the 
race  has  now  outgrown  it,  and  demands  not  merely  a  new 
church,  but  a  new  religion.  Against  this  view  of  Chris- 
tianity this  book  of  ours  was  written.  We  saw  that  the 
ground  of  attack  upon  religion  was  shifted,  and  that  there- 
fore it  had  become  necessary  to  shift  the  ground  of  defence. 
The  old  sneers  and  cavils,  the  old  attempts  to  impeach  the 
purity  of  its  morals,  or  the  completeness  of  its  chain  of 
tistorical  evidence,  was  to  be  abandoned  ;  and  Christianity 
was  to  be  accepted,  not  as  a  living  religion,  having  the  right 
and  the  power  to  command  men's  obedience ;  but  as  a  relig- 
ion of  the  past,  divine  and  authoritative  for  yesterday,  and 
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therefore  to  be  held  in  grateful  recollection ;  but  worthless 
for  to-day.  We  wislied  to  prepare  fur  this  uow  species  of 
•warfare,  indeed  to  prevent  it,  hy  separating  the  truths  of 
the  church  from  its  errors,  and  the  trutlisof  tliisnew  school 
from  its  erroi's,  and  showing  tliat  the  truths  of  both  were 
coincident  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  This  was  our  aim 
in  the  book,  and  time  is  fast  showing  that  our  precautionary 
movement  was  not  uncalled  for. 

For  the  book  itself  Me  have  the  greater  affection  from 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  turn  out  to  be  precisely  such  a  book 
as  we  contemplated  when  we  sat  down  to  write.  We  had 
contemplated  accomplishing  our  purpose,  by  attempting 
littJe  more  than  to  establish  the  general  fact,  tnat  all  relig- 
ions are  progressive,  and  that  the  elements  of  Christianity 
are  comprehensive  enough  for  a  religion  adequate  to  any 
conceivably  stage  of  human  advancement.  We  had  written 
some  eight  or  nine  chapters  with  this  view,  when  one  day, 
as  we  were  writing,  a  sentence  passed  from  the  pen  to  the 
paper,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  written  down  and  contem- 
plated, seemed  to  be  a  key  that  unlocked  the  whole  mystery 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  church.  Suddenly, 
man's  whole  history,  from  tlie  indetinite  ptist  to  the  illimita- 
ble future,  seemed  to  lie  open  iu  the  broad  sunlight  to  the 
intense  gaze  of  the  writer.  The  whole  book  wsis  given  him 
in  a  glance,  and  in  writing  it,  henceforth,  he  did  little  else 
than  transfer  to  his  pages  wliat  that  glance  revealed  to  him. 
The  original  plan  \vas  abandoned,  and  the  chapters  already 
written,  condensed  into  the  first  four  pag&s  which  serve  as 
an  introduction,  and  the  book  sent  out  as  it  is.  This  fact 
may  be  worth  nothing  to  the  public,  but  it  is  worth  some- 
thing to  the  autbor;  and  although  he  asks  no  respect  to  be 
paid  to  the  book  un  account  of  it,  yet  this  fact  gives  it 
additional  authority  in  his  own  mind, — the  authority  due  to 
veritable  inspiration. 

The  book  was  published,  the  vision  which  remained  till  it 
waa  written  vanished,  and  man  and  his  history  became  as 
dark  an  enigma  to  the  writer  as  ever.  He  lost  sight  of  the 
great  leading  principle  of  the  book,  and  continued  his  philo- 
sophical and  historical  investigations  as  before,  and  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred.  The  result  has  been,  that  after  five 
years  of  intense  application,  he  has  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusions by  a  different  process.  He,  therefore,  finds  the 
book  once  jigain  in  hia  experience,  and  reaiiirms  it. 

The  views  here  given,  perhaps,  should  not  be  called  new, 
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for  taken  B'uiirutcly,  many  of  thera  may  be  found  elsewhere; 
bnt  tlie  b<KiK,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  its  lending  principle,  in 
ita  spirit  and  design,  is  truly  original.  It  was  at  least  origi- 
nal with  the  writer;  and  if  others  have  tiken  similar  views, 
we  have  not  seen  their  statement  of  thcni.  But  the  qneetion 
of  its  newness,  oi*  of  its  originality,  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence. The  only  important  que^tione  concerning  it  are, 
what  are  these  views?  Are  they  true?  Are  tiiey  eompre- 
henaive,  and  likely  to  be  fruitful  in  important  results  <  For 
an  answer  to  these  questions  we  refer  to  tlie  book  itself.  In 
what  follows  we  shall  endeavor  to  set  forth  some  of  tliem 
again,  and  in  a  form  less  abstract  and  general.  The  book  in 
fact  is  faulty  in  respect  to  the  form  in  wliicli  it  states  the 
views  of  the  writer.  His  desire  to  siiy  all,  and  his  unwill- 
ingness to  make  a  large  book,  induced  him  to  adopt  a  form 
of  expression  which  is  altogether  too  abstract..  More  is 
meant  than  appears,  and  more  than  most  readers  can  find, 
till  thoy  have  Icarnod  in  part  the  author's  views  from  some 
other  source. 

Man  lives  only  by  virtue  of  some  theory  of  the  univei*8e, 
which  solves  for  him  the  problem  of  hij8  existence  and 
destiny,  and  prescrilies  a  life-plan  which  he  must  endeavor 
to  realize.  Tliis  tiioory,  whatever  it  be,  or  however  ob- 
tained, is  what  man  names  liilltjum.  It  is  always  his  high- 
est conception  of  Go<l  and  of  the  law  of  his  own  being. 
Religion  is  then  the  ideal  and  man's  effort  to  realize  it.  To 
be  religious  man  mu^t  act  with  his  whole  nature,  and  strive 
with  all  his  strength,  intulligenee,  and  love,  to  realize  the 
ideal  in  every  department  ot  life,  in  the  individual,  in  the 
family,  in  tlie  state,  in  the  world,  in  industry,  science,  and 
art 

The  church  is  the  organization  of  mankind  for  the  peace- 
able, orderly,  an<l  succcs-sful  realization  of  the  Christian 
ideal,  or  the  ideal  as  belield  l»y  the  early  fullowers  of  Jesus. 
The  ideal  as  thus  bflield  wna  below  the  intinite.  below  that 
of  Jesus  even,  and  therefore  could  bo  only  for  a  time.  It 
could  not  be  the  ideal  for  the  race  through  all  the  stages  of 
its  progress.  The  church,  in  its  origin,  though  never 
embracing  the  true  niiristiun  ideal  in  iu  fidnetv*,  w;u*  never- 
theless a  genuine  ehnrcli  of  the  ideal.  It  was  far  in  advance 
of  all  preceding  organizations  of  mankind,  and  must  he 
redeeming  and  ameliorating  in  its  influence,  till  it  had 
brought  the  Cliristian  natioiijj  hi>  even  with  itself. 

Up  even   with   it-self  the  chuich   has  now  brought  the 
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Christian  world.  The  civilization  it  has  created  is  in  some 
respects  even  in  advance  of  it.  For  a  thousand  years  and 
more,  it  was  the  church  of  the  ideal.  It  was  the  depositary 
of  the  intelligence,  the  -m'sdoiu,  the  ^nrtue,  the  aspirations 
of  the  race.  It  proposed  a  work  for  humanity,  an<l  directed 
individual  and  social  activities  in  the  path  of  propress.  But 
it  now  looks  no  more  t<i  the  future.  It  has  realized  its  ideal. 
It  proposes  no  new  lalwrs  for  civilization,  makes  no  new 
demands  on  the  race  in  behalf  of  procures*.  It  therefore 
loses  sight  of  the  end  for  which  it  was  iiiBtitiited,  and  must 
now  turn  its  face  once  more  to  the  future,  embrace  the 
ideal,  or  eive  way  for  a  neio  churchy  which  shall  be  an  organ- 
ization of  mankind,  not  to  retain  the  past,  bnt  to  conquer 
the  future.  Humanity  eternally  aspires.  It  sees  ever  before 
it  new  heights  to  be  scaled,  new  victories  to  be  won,  and  is 
always  eager  to  march.  It  cannot  be  stayed.  Ever  does 
the  ideal  hover  before  its  actual  position,  commanding  it  to 
advance,  and  forbidding  it  to  halt,  much  less  encamp.  If 
the  church  will  not  lead,  humanity  will  displace  it,  choose  a 
new  leader,  and  go  on  without  it  in  its  career  of  battle  and 
conquest. 

The  church  was  originally  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  "Word,  or  the  divine  ideal,  in  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,  and  on  tliat  of  the  distinction  of  the  two  prm- 
ciples,  spirit  and  matter,  making  spirit  the  principle  of 
good,  and  matter  the  principle  of  evil. 

The  ancient  philosophers,  especially  Pythagora*  and 
Plato,  conceived  of  tlie  Logos  or  Word  of  God.  But  with 
them  this  Word  was  a  pure  idea.  It  existed,  but  merely  in 
the  abstract.  It  mi^ht  be  an  object  of  conteniplation,  and 
of  a  sort  of  met;iphy8ical  admiration,  to  the  few  choice 
spirits  able  to  rise  to  its  conception  ;  but  it  was  hidden  from 
the  mass,  without  life,  and  without  power  to  mould  the 
character  of  the  individual,  or  to  direct  the  action  of  society 
to  the  common  advancement  of  the  race.  Few  only  can 
rise  to  the  abstract,  and  those  few  derive  no  life  from  it. 
The  Word  of  God,  however  prominent  a  place  it  may  hold 
in  systems  of  metaphysics  canm.>t  be  the  wisdom  of  God 
and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  until  incarnnted, 
clothed  with  flesh,  and  seen  Uving  and  breathing,  acting  and 
loving,  toiling  and  suliering,  and  dying  and  rising  t  om  the 
dead,  for  the  i"edemption  oi  man.  God  is  for  us  only  in  his 
Word,  and  his  Word  is  regenerating  only  as  made  flesh, 
and  seen  to  "  dwell  among  us  full  of  grace  and  truth." 
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Men  strive  in  their  minds  to  form  a  conception  of  an 
infinite,  all-perfect,  abstract  being,  which  thev  maj  call 
'  God ;  and  in  their  hearts  they  strive  to  love  and  reverence 
him.  Vain  effort.  Tliero  are  no  abstractions  in  absolute 
life.  God  is  no  abstraction,  but  an  infinite  concrete.  He 
may  be  perceived,  but  only  relatively,  and  the  view  which 
is  taken  of  him  must  be  always  finite  and  inadequate.  The 
finite,  relative,  inadequate  conception  we  form  of  God  i& 
the  ideal,  tlie  only  God  there  is  lor  us,  and  to  this  ideal  we 
never  uttoin  by  abstraction  ;  to  it  we  attain  only  so  far  as  it 
is  concreted,  or  revealed  by  the  finite  and  relative  beings 
falling  under  our  observation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  teaches 
us  that  for  us  there  is  no  Gt  d,  but  God  "  manifest  in  the 
flesh."  There  is  no  God  to  love  and  reverence,  but  the 
God  that  lives  and  moves  in,  creates  and  sustains,  what  we 
actually  see  and  know  of  the  univei-se.  God  is  to  us  distin- 
auishdble,  but  not  separable  from  man  and  nature  ;  as  time 
18  distinguishable  from  succession,  but  absolutely  inconceiv- 
able witliout  it;  or  space  from  extension,  while  without 
extension  it  were  to  us  as  if  it  were  not  God,  if  we  may 
BO  speak,  is  concreted  in  his  works,  a  living  God,  instead  of 
that  cold,  naked  abstraction,  which  metaphysicians  call  God^ 
satisfying  the  demands  of  a  frigid  logic  it  may  be,  but  dead 
to  the  heart.  Nevertheless,  this  living  God,  which  we  finite 
beings  mav  know,  love,  and  reverence,  is  not  God  in  the 
infinite  fulness  of  his  being,  but  the  Word  of  God,  God 
uttered,  and  uttered  merely  to  our  finite  capacities.  The 
absolute  God  is  too  vast  for  our  feeble  intellects,  too  lumi- 
nous for  our  obscure  vision.  No  man  hath  seen  his  face  at 
any  time.  Yet  the  living  God,  uttered  in  the  living  reali- 
ties, we  see  and  know,  is  in  fact  one  with  the  Father.  In 
knowing,  lovuig,  and  reverencing  the  God  thus  made  visi- 
ble to  US',  we  are  in  fact  knowing,  loving,  and  reverencing 
the  absolute  God,  so  far  as  our  feeble  Acuities  do  or  can 
attain  to  him. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  also  proclaims  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  human  nature,  not  of  the  human  soul  merely, 
but  of  man  himself.  The  Word  is  made  flesh  in  a  genuine 
Son  of  Man.  Jesus  is  bom  of  woman.  Marriage  and 
maternity  are  thus  declared  to  be  holy,  and  human  nature 
itself  to  be  kindred  with  the  divine.  For  what  means  this 
mystery  of  the  ''  Word  become  flesh,"  it  not  that  the  high- 
est and  fullest  manifestation  of  God,  the  most  brilliant  and 
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adequate  representation  of  God,  of  the  absolute  God,  is  a 
gpTiuine  Son  of  Man,  a  tnie  human  being?  Man  was  made 
after  the  image  of  God,  is  the  briffhtness  of  his  jrlory,  and 
the  express  imacfe  of  liis  person,  fie  is  the  tiuite  roprosent 
ative  of  the  iniinito  God.  He  is  then  redeonicd  from  the 
alle^d  degradation  of  his  l)ein*?,  and  declared  to  be  worthy 
of  love  and  reverence.  The  incarnation,  since  it  was  in  a 
man,  a  real  man,  a  man  bom  of  woman,  proclaims  the  dig- 
nitv  of  man,  and  the  divinity  of  his  nature. 

Go<l  is  known,  loved,  reverenced,  only  in  \ua  viaihle 
manifestation.  Man  is  tliis  visible  manifestation.  To 
know,  love,  reverence  man,  then,  is  to  know,  love,  and  rev- 
erence God,  under  tiie  only  poi^sible  form,  and  in  the  only 
acceptable  manner.  The  love  of  God  has  no  expression 
bnt  in  the  love  of  man.  Here  is  a  basis,  and  a  firm  basis 
too>  of  a  broad  and  gennine  philanthropy,  in  view  of  wln'ch 
the  angels,  all  pure  and  loving  spirits,  hovering  over  the 
cradle  of  the  infant  liedeomer,  might  well  shout.  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to 
men." 

The  effects  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  are  visible 
everywhere  iu  modem  civilization,  in  great  part  are  it,  and 
are  seen  in  its  more  generous  and  humane  character  over 
all  the  civilizations  which  preceded  it;  in  its  tenderness  of 
human  life ;  in  the  high  rank  it  assigns  to  the  virtues  of 
meekness,  gentleness,  mercy,  charity,  modesty,  chastity,  and 
love ;  in  the  high  value  it  places  on  man  as  an  individual ; 
in  its  emancipation  of  the  slave,  and  general  labors  to  pro- 
mote liberty  and  social  well-being. 

The  church,  however,  luis  l)ut  imperfectly  comprehended 
this  doctrine.  She  misapprehended  it  from  the  beginning; 
bnt  her  misconceptions  of  it  were  of  a  nature  to  do  no  harm 
in  the  actual  state  of  things  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  but 
they  now  become  mischievous  and  are  to  be  corrected.  The 
church  was  right  in  what  she  asserted,  wrong  in  what  sho 
denied.  Wlien  ^he  asserted  the  incarnation  of  the  ideal  in 
Jesus,  she  asserted  the  truth  ;  when  she  asserted  that  it  waa 
and  could  bo  inwirnuted  in  hiiti  only,  sho  erred ;  and  this 
latter  error  is  the  source  of  no  small  part  of  the  bofttility 
she  enconiifcrs. 

Tlie  church,  by  asserfing  the  incarnation  of  the  ideal  in 
the  Son  of  Mary,  has  declared  him  to  be  a  true  man,  a  gou- 
uino  Son  of  God,  and  secured  to  him  the  love  and  rever- 
ence man  owes  to  his  God ;  but  in  i-estricting  it  to  him,  alio 
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has  disinherited  in  some  sort  all  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  men. 
She  has  secured  to  him  no  more  love  and  reverence  than 
was  his  due ;  but  had  she  properly  interpreted  the  mystery 
of  God  made  flesh,  she  would  have  commanded  that  the 
same  love  and  reverence  be  paid  to  every  man,  for  every 
man  is,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  his  beine,  an  incar- 
nation, a  visible  manifestjition  of  the  Divinity.  This  truth 
the  church  has  overlooked  in  her  intense  admiration  of 
Jesus ;  and  of  all  the  !>ons  of  men  she  has  found  but  one 
she  could  dignify  with  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Jesus  was  all  that  the  church  has  alleged.  lie  was  verily 
the  Son  of  God.  He  lived,  toiled,  suffered,  and  died,  and 
rose  again  for  the  redemption  of  man.  Of  all  the  sons  of 
men,  in  his  epoch,  he  was  eminently  God's  dear  and  well- 
beloved  Son.  He  has  been  the  father  of  a  new  age,  the 
institutor  of  a  new  order  of  civilization,  the  giver  ota  new 
life  to  the  world,  the  real  Mediator  between  God  and  men, 
and  the  literal  Saviour  of  our  souls.  But  viewed  as  the  Son 
of  Mary,  the  sympathizing  brother  of  the  poor  and  afliicted, 
he  is  not  separated  nor  separable  from  the  rest  of  the  sons 
of  men.  Ho  was  a  true  brother  man.  He  was  the  Son  of 
God.  But  we  may  say  to-day,  for  to-day  the  truth  can  be 
apprehended,  we  are  all  sons  of  God,  and  therefore  heirs  of 
God,  and  joint  heirs  witii  Jesus.  Not  in  Jesus  alone  does 
the  divine  ideal  incarnate  itself,  but  in  every  man,  in  all 
men,  and  therefore  all  men  are  brethren,  and  possessors  of 
a  divine  nature. 

This  is  the  great  truth  which  the  church  must  now  accept 
and  bring  out,  a  truth  which  is  nothing  but'the  generaliza- 
tion of  tlie  particular  truth  she  has  always  contended  for. 
The  new  church,  the  church  of  the  ideal,  will  b6  based  on 
this  generalization,  and  will  therefore  prescribe  to  her  mem- 
bers the  duty  of  loving  and  reverencing  all  men,  as  we  have 
heretofore  loved  and  reverenced  Jesus.  We  love  and  rever- 
ence God,  when  we  love  and  reverence  man.  Religious 
duty  will  be  made  henceforth  to  consist,  not  in  abortive 
attempts  to  love  and  reverence  a  metaphysical  abstraction,  a 
mere  logical  entity,  nor  yet  in  loving  and  reverencing  one  only 
of  the  sons  of  men,  but  humanity ;  nor  yet  humanity  in  the 
abstract,  man  in  general  and  nobody  in  particular ;  but  all 
the  individual  men  and  women  who  compose  the  race. 
This  will  not  require  us  to  love  and  reverence  Jesus  less, 
but  his  brethren  more.    All  men  will  by  this  become  sacred ; 
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•each  man  will  \>e  a  living  shrine  of  the  Godhead,  a  visible, 
fipeakinw,  lovina:  image  o?  the  Father. 

Tiie  at'tiial  chiircli  is  an  orpin izution  for  the  worship  of 
God  !is  revealed  in  one  individnul  :  tlie  clinrch  of  the  fntiire 
•will  be  an  organization  for  the  woi-sliip  of  God  ;is  revealed 
in  all  men.  The  ideal  of  the  new  church  will  be  the 
redemption  and  Banctifioation  of  the  race,  as  the  ideal  of  the 
old  chnreh  was  the  redeiiijjtion  and  sancritieation  of  the 
individual ;  or  the  new  will  add  to  the  old  the  redemption 
and  sanctitication  of  tlic  nif-e.  Tlie  new  never  let*  fjo  the 
■old ;  but  retains  it,  and  enlarges  it,  bv  makiiit!;  that  general 
which  was  before  particular.  "Think  not  1  am  come  to 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  I  am  not  come  to  de^tro}', 
but  to  fulfill."  The  effect  of  the  new  church,  or  tlie  new 
organization  of  mankind,  for  the  express  purpose  of  direct- 
ing all  activities,  all  iutelligunccif.  all  eynqiatliies,  all  iudus- 
try,  science,  and  art,  to  the  realization  of  genuine  love  and 
reverence  for  all  men,  must  baflie  the  must  sanguine  hope 
to  calculate.  The  new  cluirch  will  reidize  the  vision  of  tiie 
angels,  and  enable  all  men  from  all  the  earth,  with  sweet 
and  harmonious  voicee,  to  echo  their  glad  chorus.  She  will 
usher  in  the  age  of  universal  peace ;  and  all  man's  energies, 
which  have  so  often  been  turned  ag-ainst  his  brother,  and 
into  instruments  for  making  the  earth  a  vast  field  of  blood, 
will  l>e  employed  in  the  useful  or  ornamentiil  arts,  ^n(\  in 
promoting  universal  well-being.  The  groans  of  this  nethei 
world  will  cease.  Man  will  stand  erect,  the  imjige  of  his 
Maker,  and  look  forth  in  joy  upon  a  world  nuide  heautifnl 
by  his  love.  This  ghaU  be.  The  old  church  will  become 
the  church  of  the  ideal,  or  a  new  church  will  bt;  organized 
for  its  realization.  The  heart  of  ut»iversal  humanity  erics 
out  for  it.     Let  him  who  hath  ears  hear. 

Tlie  oriental  religious,  wliieh  preceded  tlie  church,  all 
recognized  the  doctrine  of  two  coeternal,  coexisting,  and 
mutually  hostile  principles,  one  the  principle  of  g<x>d,  tiio 
other  the  principle  of  eviL  The  diurch  has  never  for- 
mally embraced  this  doctrine ;  she  has  condemned  it  even, 
in  the  Gnostic,  and  especially  the  Manichean  heresies,  and 
Bought  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  evil  with  the  origin  of 
all  things  in  the  principle  of  good,  by  means  of  the  dogmas 
of  the  revolt  of  angels  and  the  fall  of  miui.  Nevertheless 
alio  has  not  wholly  esc^vped  it.  but  ha«  reproduced  it  under 
tlie  mo<lilied  form  of  the  original  and  iniierejit  unljtgonism 
of   spirit  and   matter,  generating  two  clusscfi  of  interests, 
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mutually  destructive  one  of  the  other,  termed  the  one  daea 
celestial,  or  spiritual  interests,  and  the  other  class  terrestrial, 
material,  carnal,  or  temporal  interests.  The  first  class  are 
regarded  by  the  church  as  supreme,  permanent,  eternal, 
holy ;  the  second  class  as  low,  variable,  transitory,  and  essen- 
tially unholy.  Hence,  her  constant  effort  has  been  to  with- 
draw attention  from  the  latter,  and  to  fix  it  on  the  former ; 
to  rescue  men  from  the  slavery  of  the  flesh,  and  to  make 
them  free  in  the  spirit. 

This  distinction  of  interests,  and  this  labor  of  the  church, 
have  not  been  without  their  good  results.  They  have 
tended,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  purify  the  affections,  to 
exalt  the  sentiments,  anato  promote  the  virtues  of  tender- 
ness, meekness,  gentleness,  humility,  chastity,  and  love. 
Men  have  been  led  to  raise  moral  courage  over  physical,  to 
prefer  truth  to  riches,  and  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the 
pomp  and  majesty  of  tlie  world.  An  army  of  true  soldiers 
of  the  Cross  has  been  reared  and  disciplined,  eager  to  brave 
toil,  suffering,  danger,  and  death  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  the  soul.  The  history  of  missions  and  mis- 
sionaries, from  Paul  to  the  Moravians,  is  a  brilliant  chapter 
in  the  history  of  humanity.  The  voluntary  poverty  of  tlie 
mendicant  orders  and  oi  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic 
clemy,  reveals  a  faith  that  overcomes  the  world. 

This  separation  of  spiritual  interests  from  material  inter- 
ests involved  necessarily  a  separation  of  church  and  state. 
When  Jesus  came,  the  state  was  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
society,  and  was  organized  for  no  higher  ideal  than  war 
and  conquest ;  or  at  best,  the  maintenance  of  civil  order  by 
military  force,  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  He 
said,  therefore,  "  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  age.''  I  must 
wait  till  a  more  auspicious  period  before  mankind  can  be 
definitively  organized  for  the  peaceable  and  orderly  pursuit 
of  the  ideal.  Therefore  "render  unto  Caesar  tne  things 
that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 
Civil  society  could  not  then  bo  brouglit  into  accordacnce 
with  Christian  principles.  In  order  to  effect  that,  a  higher 
order  of  civilization  was  needed.  The  church  therefore 
abandoned  civil  society  to  Caesar,  to  rapine  and  violence,  to 
ignorance  and  brutal  passion ;  while  she  labored  exclusively 
in  the  spiritual  sphere  for  the  creation  of  a  new  order  of 
civilization,  which  should  ultimately  redress  the  state  and 
bring  it  up  to  her  own  ideal.  In  this  sphere  she  labored 
with  untiring  zeal  and  perseverance  from  the  first  century 
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to  the  fifteenth,  and  successfully  laiti  the  foniulations  of  all 
that  society  now  is.  During  the  greater  part  of  tli.it  )>eriod, 
by  ineans  of  her  superior  intelligence  aud  virtue,  alie  ruled 
the  state,  modified  ita  actions,  and  compelled  its  administra- 
tors to  consult  tho  rights  of  man,  hy  protecting  the  poor, 
the  feeble,  and  the  defenceless.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
the  astonishing  progresfl  she  effected  for  civilization,  during 
that  long  period  called  by  niirrow-ininded  and  bigoted  Prot 
estant  historians  tlio  dark  ages.  Never  before  had  such 
laVjors  been  performed  for  humanity.  Never  before  had 
there  been  such  an  immense  body  as  the  Christian  clergy, 
animated  by  a  common  spirit  and  du*ected  by  a  common  wiU 
and  intelligence  to  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  the  moral 
yirtues  and  the  art«  of  peace.  Then  was  tamed  the  wild 
barbarian  and  the  savage  heart  made  to  yield  to  the  human- 
izing influences  of  tenderness,  gentleness,  meekness,  humility, 
and  love;  then  imperial  crown  aud  royal  sceptre  paled 
before  the  crosier,  and  the  representative  of  him  who  had 
lived,  and  toiled,  and  preaclied,  and  suffered,  and  died  in 
obscurity,  in  poverty  and  disgrace,  was  exalted  and  made 
•  himself  felt  in  the  palace  and  m  the  cottage,  in  the  court 
and  in  the  camp,  striking  terror  into  the  rich  and  noble,  and 

E curing  the  oil  and  wine  of  consolation  into  the  bruised 
eart  of  the  poor  and  the  friendless.  Wrong,  wrong  have 
they  been  who  have  complained  that  kings  and  emperors 
were  subjected  to  the  spiritual  head  of  Christendom,  It 
was  well  for  man  that  there  was  a  power  above  the  brutal 
tvTants  called  emperors,  kings,  and  barons,  who  rode  rough- 
'suod  over  the  humble  peasant  and  artisan, — well  that  there 
was  a  power  even  on  earth  that  could  toucJi  their  cold  and 
atheistical  hearts  and  make  them  tremble  as  the  veriest 
slave.  The  heart  of  humanity  leaps  with  joy  when  a  mur- 
derous Henry  is  scourged  at  tne  tomb  of  lliomas  &  Becket, 
or  when  another  Henry  waits  barefoot,  shivering  with  cold 
and  hunger  for  days  at  the  door  of  the  Vatican,  or  when  a 
pope  grinds  his  foot  into  the  neck  of  a  Frederick  Barbai'ossa. 
Aristocratic  Protestantism,  which  has  never  dared  enforce 
its  disciphne  on  royalty  or  nobility,  may  weep  over  the  , 
exercise  of  such  power,  but  it  is  to  tne  existence  and  exer- 
cise of  that  power,  that  the  I'eople  owe  their  existence,  aud 
the  doctrine  of  man's  equality  to  man  its  progress. 

Ail  that  tho  church  lias  really  done  for  humanity  was 
done  during  what  are  termed  the  dark  ages.  She  then  laid 
tiie  foundation  of  modern  civilization,  breathed  into  it  her 
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humane  and  gentle  spirit,  and  animated  it  for  an  uninter- 
rupted career  of  peaceful  conquest.  It  was  then  she  estab- 
lisned  schools  and  universities,  founded  scholarships,  and 
prepared  for  a  system  of  universal  education.  She  emanci- 
pated the  slave,  declared  all  men  equal  before  God,  raised 
the  bare-footed  friar  to  the  throne  of  Christendom,  and 
made  the  rich  sinner  disgorge  his  misgotcen  wealth  to  feed 
the  poor  he  had  robbed  and  to  serve  the  mterests  of  humanity. 

■  Children,  as  we  are,  of  what  is  called  the  reformation,  and 
which  was  nothing  but  a  rebellion  against  the  church  and 
the  establishment  of  an  insurrectionary  government,  we  are 
too  prone  to  forget  the  benefits  of  the  church  ;  and  casting 
a  veil  over  her  struggles  and  her  labors  of  love,  we  would 
fain  make  it  appear  that  there  was  no  light  in  the  world  till 

.  Protestantism  was  born,  and  nothing  done  for  humanity  till 
a  German  monk  dared  burn  the  papal  bull.  But  all  tliat 
has  been  done  since  is  but  the  necessary  development  of 
what  was  done  before.  lie  is  an  undntiful  son  wno  curses 
his  own  mother,  and  no  good  can  come  of  him. 

Down  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  church  was  the  true 
cburch,  as  true  to  the  ideal  as  was  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed.  Down  to  that  period  she 
was  the  church  of  progress,  and  continued  herself  to 
advance.  But  in  consequence  of  the  broad  line  she  had 
drawn  between  spiritual  interests  and  material  interests,  she 
placed  necessarily  a  term  to  her  own  progress.  She  could 
advance,  or  aid  the  advancement  of  the  race,  only  till  she 
had  brought  the  civil  organization  in  a  spiritual  point  of 
view  up  even  with  herself.  As  soon  as  the  state  embodied 
as  mucli  wisdom,  intelligence,  justice,  and  humanity  as  slie 
herself  embodied  in  her  own  organization  and  canons,  her 
mission  in  regard  to  civilization  was  ended.  She  could 
work  on  the  state  only  through  the  individual  conscience, 
and  she  could  not,  without  abandoning  her  ground,  make  it 
a  matter  of  conscience  with  individuals  to  organize  the  state 
for  the  indefinite  progress  of  the  race  in  relation  to  material 
interests.  She  became,  then,  a  mere  parallel  organization 
with  the  state,  having  no  longer  in  relation  to  society  an 
ideal  to  reaUze.  She  nad  nothing  to  propose.  She  could 
no  longer  take  the  lead  in  civilization.  From  being  the 
suzerain  of  the  state,  she  was  forced  to  become,  as  she  has 
been  for  three  hundred  years,  its  vassal. 

In  point  of  fact,  for  three  hundred  years  the  state  has 
been  superior  to  the  church  and  it,  instead  of  the  church. 
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lias  proposed  and  effected  whatever  social  amelionitioiis 
have  been  proposed  and  effected.  But  60  long  as  the  old 
tlieury  of  a  sepai-ation  of  interests  remains,  the  eupremaoj  of 
tlie  stAte  over  the  church  is  a  monstrous  anomaly.  It  is  in 
theory  nothing  lees  tlian  making  the  low,  the  transitory,  the 
unholy  superior  to  tlie  high,  the  holy,  and  the  eternal.  It  is 
making  matter,  declared  to  be  the  principle  of  evil,  superior 
to  the  spirit,  declared  to  be  the  principle  of  good ;  the  body 
triunipliant  over  the  soul ;  and  time  over  eternity.  This  is 
intolerable.  It  creates  a  disgusjt  with  some  for  the  church, 
which  makes  pretensions  she  does  not  justify,  and  witli 
others  it  prompts  efiforts  to  restore  the  cJiureh  to  her  former 
position.  But  the  restoration  of  the  church  to  power 
would  relieve  no  embarrassment.  The  church  has  realized 
her  ideal.  To  give  her  supremacy  would  not  be  to  make 
her  again  a  church  of  the  iaeal,  and  therefore  favorable  to. 
progress ;  but  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  to  place 
Ufl  back  where  we  were  in  the  fifteentli  century.  There  is 
but  one  method  by  which  churchmen  can  recover  the 
dominion  of  the  church,  and  that  is  the  reverse  of  the 
method  they  pursue.  The  church  was  supreme,  because  she 
had  a  right  to  be.  She  had  a  loftier  ideal  than  had  the  state. 
Now  it  18  not  so.  The  state,  the  creature  of  Christian  civil- 
ization, is  more  Christian,  in  fact,  than  the  church ;  and 
wlioso  would  lal>or  for  the  progress  of  humanity  through 
any  existing  organism,  must  take  the  state  instead  of  tlie 
church,  and  be  a  politician  instead  of  a  clergynian.  In 
order  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  the  church  must  show  that 
she  has  an  ideal,  some  work  for  civilization  to  propose,  big 
enough  for  men's  hearts,  equal  to  their  aspirations.  Men 
are  now  uneasy  and  confined  within  her  enclosures.  They 
Bee  immense  evils  obtain  in  the  world,  which  they  would 
gladly  redress.  Rich  feelings  kindle  up  within  them ; 
great  thoughts  swell  in  their  heiirts;  a  mighty  energy  is 
working  in  their  souls ;  and  they  would  go  forth  and  act,  lay 
hold  of  the  ages,  and  shape  them  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  redemption  of  man.  But  they  ai-e  bound,  confined  in  a 
narrow  dungeon.  They  rave,  they  foimi,  they  null  at  their 
chains,  beat  their  heads  against  the  tlnngeon  walls,  fall  l)ack 
wearied,  exhausted,  and  die.  There  is  a  universal  restless- 
ness ;  men's  great  souls  are  seeking  sonic  mode  of  utterance, 
but  find  none.  They  I>Hrn  to  iwt,  Itut  yet  are  held  back. 
Jfotliing  18  proposed  equal  to  what  they  feel  moving  and 
working  in  themselves.     There  is  no  veut  for  the  activity 
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which  has  long  been  accmnulating  in  the  soul.  It  but 
preys  upon  its  possessor.  Hence  tlie  deep  pathos  of  our 
times,  tne  wail  of  sorrow  heard  on  either  hand,  the  melan- 
choly, the  morbid  sentiment,  the  suicides.  In  this  state  of 
things  it  is  madness  to  attempt  to  revive  the  church  on  her 
old  platform,  and  to  convey  us  back  three  hundred  years  to 
do  over  again  what  has  already  been  done. 

The  remedy  will  not  be  found  in  going  back,  but  in  going 
forward.  The  church  can  rise  to  power  only  by  accepting 
the  ideal.  She  must  abandon  the  distinction  she  has  made 
between  spiritual  interests  and  material  interests,  a  distinc- 
tion which  has  no  existence  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
recognize  the  fact  that  in  actual  life  spirit  and  matter  are 
one.  The  flesh  is  no  more  sin  than  is  the  spirit,  and  the 
soul  is  no  more  holy  than  is  the  body.  Man  is  not  tempted 
and  drawn  away  into  sin  by  his  body,  for  without  the  soul 
the  body  were  dead,  and  incapable  of  performing  a  single  • 
function.  The  soul  acts  never  witliout  the  body,  nor  the 
body  without  the  soul.  One  is  not  the  other,  but  one  is 
never  without  the  other.  The  action  of  the  one  is,  so  long 
as  there  is  life,  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the 
other.  The  action  and  reaction  of  each  are  so  harmonious, 
and  one  becomes  so  blended  with  the  other,  that  in  real  life, 
there  is  for  the  two  but  one  agent.  Man  should  never,  then, 
be  treated  as  a  twofold  being,  made  up  of  soul  and  body, 
but  as  one  simple  being,  made  to  live  in  a  body,  and  through 
that  in  intimate  relation  with  nature.  He  should  then  be 
taken  as  a  whole,  as  one  and  identical  in  all  his  phenomena, 
however  multiform,  various,  or  variable  they  may  be. 

Man  and  nature  are  made  of  the  same  stufE.  Spirit  and 
matter  are  the  same  at  bottom.  The  basis  of  the  composite 
existence,  termed  matter,  is  not  dead  atoms,  but  living  sub- 
stance, endowed  with  force  and  perception.  This  living 
substance,  or  these  living  substances,  into  which  all  materiu 
bodies  may  be  resolved,  are  kindred  with  that  substance 
termed  in  man  soul  or  spirit.  Body  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
tinuity of  points,  each  point  of  whicli  is  a  living  being,  act- 
ing from  its  own  centre,  from  its  own  inherent  force,  and 
representing  the  entire  universe  from  its  point  of  view,  and 
is  in  itself  as  immaterial  and  as  indestructible  as  the  human 
soul  itself.*  No  reason,  then,  can  be  assigned  why  matter 

•The  author  here  Intended  to  follow  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz.  That 
every  substance  is  a  vi*  tKtisti  be  continued  always  to  hold  :  bul  not  that 
the  i>ody  is  u  mere  continuity  of  points,  each  of  which  is  an  active  force, 
for  that  would  make  the  body  a  mere  aggregation  of  subitances,  not  a 
substance. — £d. 
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should  be  more  sinful  than  spirit,  or  more  the  cause  of  sin. 
One  God  has  created  both,  and  both  out  of  his  own  infinite 
fulness  of  being,  and  both  for  the  comnmniaition  of  his 
own  unbounded  jjoodness. 

Spirit  a:id  matter  reconciled,  declared  to  be  one  in  the 
unity  of  uctunl  life,  all  interests  will  become  alike  sacred 
and  proper  to  be  consulted.  There  will  be  no  more  lusting 
of  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  flesh  atcaiust  the 
spirit.  Spiritual  interests  and  material  interests  will  be  held 
to  be  not  only  inseparable,  but  indistinguishable.  There  is 
no  act  that  really  promotes  the  welfare  of  the  soul  that  is 
not  also  for  the  welfare  of  the  body;  there  is  no  act 
demanded  by  the  well-being  of  the  body  not  also  demanded 
by  the  well-being  of  the  soul.  What  is  for  man's  good  in 
time  is  for  his  good  in  eternity ;  and  the  only  sure  way  of 
gaining  a  heaven  liereafter  ia  to  create  a  heaven  on  earth. 
What  is  for  the  good  of  man  is  for  the  glory  of  God.  All 
interests  are  the  same,  then,  in  their  character,  and  all  acta 
which  are  proper  to  be  done  at  all  are  religious  acts. 

The  church  of  tlie  future  will  be  based  on  two  great  prin- 
ciples; the  tirBt,  the  genemlization  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  other,  the  unity  in  actual  life  of  spirit 
and  matter.  This  makes  the  service  of  God  and  man  one 
and  the  same  service,  and  the  service  of  man  under  the 
spiritual  relation  identical  with  the  service  of  man  under 
tne  material  relation.  God  must  be  served  by  our  labore 
for  the  good  of  all  men ;  and  the  good  of  all  men  does  not 
consist  in  a  spiritual  culture  to  the  neglect  of  physical  well- 
being,  but  in  their  redemption  and  sanctiti cation  under  all 
the  poe«il)le  aspects  of  tiieir  being.  The  church  of  the 
future  will,  tlien,  propose  the  ameliomtion  of  man  under 
his  material  relations  no  less  than  under  his  spiritual  rela- 
tions. Material  sufferings  will  touch  her  not  less  than  moral 
sufferings,  and  oppressions  in  the  state  will  be  as  much 
offences  against  her  laws  as  the  misdeeds  of  individuals. 
licr  mission  will  not  be  merely  that  of  fitting  men  to  die 
and  to  gain  a  happier  world,  but  iitting  them  to  live  and  to 
make  the  earth  itself  an  abode  of  plenty,  peace,  and  lova 
She  will  not  enjoin  poverty,  but  instice,  and  so  direct  the 
industrial  activity  of  the  race,  andi  establish  such  laws  for 
the  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  industry,  that  all  will  havo 
a  competence,  and  none  any  temptation  to  abus»  his  poesea- 
aons  or  to  rob  another. 

By  uniting  all  the  interests  of  man  and  subjecting  them 
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all  to  the  same  law,  church  and  state  will  ultimately  become 
one,  and  a  new  classification  of  the  race  obtain.  There  wHl 
not  then  be  a  spiritual  society  and  a  civil  society,  a  religious 
society  and  an  irreligious  society.  All  society,  all  associa- 
tion will  be  holy,  for  all  association  will  be  for  the  worship- 
of  God.  The  state  will  become  a  church,  and  legislators 
and  civil  rulers  ministers  at  the  altar.  For  then  God  will 
not  be  worshipped  by  idle  hymns  and  idler  ceremonies; 
but  by  those  substantial  acts  of  piety  and  love  which  do- 
really  tend  to  tiie  melioration  of  the  condition  of  all  men,' 
especially  of  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class.  Men 
wul  then  be  religious  by  visiting  the  fatherless  and  the 
widows  in  their  aAictions,  and  by  Keeping  themselves  pure 
and  blameless. 

Man  is  a  being  who  acts,  knows,  and  feds.  He  is  a 
simple  being,  but  with  a  threefold  power  of  manifestation. 
He  manifests  himself  as  activity,  intelligence,  sensibility. 
Hence  there  are  three  ways  in  which  he  can  serve  and  be 
served.  Every  man  has  these  three  faculties ;  but  in  some 
men  one  of  them  predominates ;  in  others  another.  Those, 
in  whom  activity  predominates,  are  what  are  termed  men 
of  action,  practical  men ;  those,  in  whom  intelligence  pre- 
dominates, are  men  of  science,  whose  tendency  is  to  know, 
to  investigate,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  universe,  its  prin- 
ciples and  phenomena ;  in  tine,  those,  in  whom  sensibility 
Eredominates,  are  artists,  men  who  are  attached  to  the 
eautiful,  who  delight  in  the  tine  arts,  and  aspire  to  orna- 
ment and  embellisli  life.  Ultimately  men  will  fall  into  the 
three  classes  according  to  this  tiiree-fold  division. 

The  men  of  action  have  heretofore  been  too  often 
engaged  in  war  and  conquest,  or  in  taking  advantage  of 
their  more  simple  brethren.  They  will  hereafter  turn,  as 
they  are  now  turning,  their  activity  into  an  industrial  and 
peaceful  direction.  Tiiese  will  be  the  industrial  portion  of 
mankind,  cultivators  of  the  earth,  artisans,  manufacturers, 
mechanics,  traders,  active  business  men.  The  second  will 
be  engaged  in  scientific  investigations,  all  of  which  will  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  industry  and  art.  The  third 
will  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  to  adorn- 
ing our  habitations,  purifying  our  affections,  and  exalting 
our  sentiments. 

In  these  *three  ways  man  may  serve  man,  and  thereby 
worship  God.  They,  whose  taste  and  capacity  lead  them  to 
industrial  pursuits,  will  worship  God  by  tilling  the  earthy 
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by  manufacturing  the  raw  materials,  or  distributing  or 
exchaiiijiutr  the  fruits  of  labor.  They,  whose  tastes  and 
capu('itie«  lead  them  in  a  scientific  directioa,  will  worship 
God  by  jxnietniting  the  secrets  of  the  nniverse,  nptiirning 
the  several  strata  of  the  earth  and  learning  how  nature 
improves  upon  lier  ovni  types,  or  as  they  track  the  divine 
wisdom  thrdnpji  fttrests,  (#(•  it  unfolding  in  the  violet  under 
the  hetige,  living  in  the  a)inial  frame,  soaring  with  the 
eagle,  hihI  liluziitg  forth  in  glory  in  the  sun  and  stars.  All 
nature  will  be  sei-ti  to  be  full  of  (iod,  and  at  each  step  the 
man  of  true  science  will  pause  in  tnmscendent  admiration. 
The  artist  will  worship  him  by  wmmuuing  with  the  visions 
of  beauty  that  come  to  his  soul,  attempting  ^o  seize  and 
tmnsfcr  them  to  his  marble  or  canvas  to  embody  them  in 
colunm  or  ilome,  or  give  them  voice  in  s<>ng  or  stoi-j'. 

Forms  of  worship  there  will  be,  and  forms  that  liavr 
meaning,  that  speak  to  the  heart,  and  waken  great  tliongbt- 
and  generous  and  hoi}'  feeling,  forms  that  inspire  men's 
souls,  and  make  tliem  aspire  with  ever  increasing  energy  to 
worship  God  in  humanity.  All  that  industry  <'an  do, 
science  can  teach,  or  art  inspire,  will  be  done  to  brinu;  man 
into  liarniony  with  the  will  of  liis  ^laker,  and  to  redeem 
and  sanctify  all  men.  In  this  work  art  will  Utke  the  lead, 
Man,  by  the  fact  that  he  is  endowed  with  a  sensible  nature, 
can  be  inspired,  and  it  is  by  ins]>iration  that  his  progress  is 
mainly  effected.  (4(h1  by  Ids  providence  raises  up,  at  dis- 
tant intervals,  providential  tnen.  a  Moses,  a  David,  an 
Isaiah,  a  Jesus,  a  Paul,  who,  admitted  by  their  love  into  a 
cloeer  communion  with  himself,  speak  to  men  in  those  liv- 
ing tones  which  make  their  hearts  beat,  and  would  make 
them  beat  under  tlie  very  "  ribs  of  death."  and  waken  them 
to  a  higher  life,  inspire  them  to  new  and  better  sostainod 
efforts  to  realize  the  ideal  and  make  eaj-th  reflect  the  beauty 
of  heaven.  Every  genuine  artist  is  a  l)oii!g  in  whom  love 
predominates;  love  carries  him  np  to  the  very  principle  of 
tilings,  and  makes  all  things  l>eautiful  and  lovely  to  his  nipt 
soul ;  and  speaking  from  the  deep  love  ujvwelling  from  the 
bottom  of  liis  own  heart,  he  can  (juicken  love  in  the  nco 
and  inspire  humanity  to  a  more  zealous  and  acceptable 
worship. 

The  church  of  the  future  will  place  the  worship  of  God 
solely  in  the  redemption  and  sanctiticjition  of  the  race, 
especially  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class,  in  loving  all 
inen  as  we  now  love  Jesus,  and  doing  all  that  is  possible  to 
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do  to  raise  up  every  man  to  his  proper  estate ;  in  a  word, 
to  realize  that  equality  between  man  and  man  in  his  material 
relations  that  we  now  recognize  in  his  spiritual  relations. 
But  she  will  not  be  merely  utilitarian.  She  will  not  be  cold 
and  naked  and  barren.  In  accepting  material  interests  she 
will  not  become  less,  but  even  more  spiritual.  In  making  the 
worship  of  God  consist  in  the  service  of  man  she  will  recog- 
nize both  the  necessity  and  the  •ility  of  whatever  tends  to 
develop  the  soul,  to  awaken  generous  sentiment,  to  increase 
the  love  of  man  for  man.  She  will  still  have  her  temple- 
service,  which  will  be  solemn,  imposing,  and  inspiring;  lier 
instructors,  who  will  disclose  the  laws  of  industry,  science, 
and  art,  instruct  men  in  the  proper  direction  of  their  activi- 
ties, intelligences,  and  sympathies;  her  preachers,  who  will 
make  the  heart  thrill,  and  kindle  a  deep  and  burning  enthu- 
siasm in  the  soul  to  labor  for  the  amelioration  of  tlie  race. 
All  the  fine  arts  will  be  laid  under  contribution.  Poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  architecture,  whatever  speaks  to 
sentiment,  will  bo  pressed  into  the  temple-service,  and  made 
to  minister  to  the  worehip  of  God  and  the  amelioration  of 
man. 

Protestantism,  in  its  excessive  rationalism,  in  its  rejection 
of  sentiment,  of  inspiration,  has  deprived  the  temple-service 
of  nearly  all  its  power.  In  its  churches  there  are  a  few  dry 
forms  and  much  barren  logic ;  very  little  that  speaks  to  the  soul 
and  kindles  love.  Puritanism  knows  nothing  of  the  power  of 
love.  It  has  not  learned  that  tlie  road  to  men's  convictions 
lies  through  their  hearts',  and  that  we  are  raised  to  God 
effectually  only  by  the  purification  and  exaltation  of  our 
sentiments.  It  places  the  affections  under  ban,  and  regards 
all  emotion  as  the  fruit  of  the  flesh,  and  is  even  enthusiastic 
against  enthusiasm,  inspired  against  inspiration.  Tlie  church 
01  the  future  will  follow  the  example  of  the  church  of  the 
past,  and  adopt  a  form  of  service  that  shall  speak  to  the 
sensibility,  to  man  as  a  being  capable  of  inspiration,  of  love. 
But  she  will  puHfy  the  form  heretofore  adopted,  and  the 
better  adapt  it  to  tne  awakening  of  a  genuine  love  for  uni- 
versal man. 

The  priests  of  the  new  church  will  be  those  who  approach 
the  nearest  to  God,  those  who  best  understand  the  works  of 
the  Creator,  are  best  qualified  to  direct  the  activities  of  the 
race,  and  who  have  the  most  enthusiastic  love  for  their 
brethren.  They  will  be  directors  of  the  people,  of  all  con- 
sdenoes  because  they  will  prove  themselves  the  most  able  and 
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the  most  worthy ;  because  tliey  will  be  those  in  whom  the 
power  to  act,  to  know,  or  to  love,  manifesta  itself  in  the 
most  strikiug  degree.  They  will  be  listened  to  and  obeyed, 
because  their  words  will  carry  conviction  and  create  love. 
This  is  the  true  conception  of  a  Christian  priesthood.  Men 
will  not  enter  the  priesthood  to  gain  a  livlihood,  but  because 
they  are  burning  to  do  a  work  for  hunianity  which  they 
cannot  do  without  entering  it.  They  will  be  more  power- 
ful than  ever  were  the  priests  of  the  old  church  ;  but  their 
power  will  be  in  their  inherent  superiority,  not  in  the  arti- 
ficial sanctity  ascribed  to  their  persons ;  not  in  the  laying 
on  of  the  bunds  of  the  presbytery ;  nor  in  any  formal  con- 
secration. They  will  be  God-ordained,  God-comniiseioned, 
and  they  will  speak  as  God  gives  thcui  utterance  ;  and  their 
words  will  be  witli  power,  oecanse  they  will  be  words  of 
truth  and  love. 

Such  will  be  the  church  of  the  future.  She  will  not  bo  a 
destruction  of  the  old  church,  but  her  fnlfilnient.  She  will 
be  the  church  of  the  past,  enlarged,  modiHed,  converted 
into  the  church  of  the  future.  She  ■will  be  an  organization 
for  the  more  full  and  perfect  realization  of  the  Christian 
ideal.  Christ  is  to  her  all  that  he  has  ever  been.  Jesus  is 
her  founder,  and  her  aim  is  still  the  realization  in  actual  life 
of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  revelation ;  but  these 
principles  more  generously  interpreted  and  seen  in  a  broader 
generality.  The  ideal  will  still  be  the  Christian  ideal,  and 
siie  will  be  a  true  Christian  chnrch,  as  true  for  the  future  as 
the  old  church  was  for  the  past. 

This  church,  recognizing  the  unity  of  all  interests,  of 
spirit  and  matter,  will  place  no  tenn  to  her  progress.  Cover- 
ing man's  whole  activity,  her  ideal  will  ever  hover  before 
her.  She  will  gradually  absorb  the  state  and  alwlish  tlie 
double  organization  of  mankind ;  she  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  a  religious  organization  and  a  civil  organization ; 
and  as  the  service  of  Goil  and  the  service  of  ujau  become 
identical,  church  and  state  will  becoTue  one.  There  will 
then  be  no  chishing  of  rival  claims,  no  war  of  hostile  powers. 
The  government  of  God  and  the  government  of  man  will 
be  identical. 

By  spreadino;  over  all  interests,  extending  to  all  activities, 
the  chtirch  will  command  the  direction  of  tliem  all;  and  as 
her  ideal  is  the  redemption  and  sanctificatlon  <>f  the  race, 
slie  will  impose  upun  thu  conscieuces  of  individuals  and  of 
legislators  aiid  rulers  the  rcligiuns  duty  of  directing  tlicra 
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all  to  the  production  of  that  love  and  reverence  for  all  men 
which  have  heretofore  been  paid  to  one  man.  Always  then 
will  she  have  a  work  for  civilization  to  propose,  and  there- 
fore always  a  work  which  will  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
human  heart.  Therefore  she  will  always  be  the  church  of 
the  ideal.  She  will  always  aspire  and  kmdle  the  aspirations 
of  the  race.  She  will  then  be  forever  a  kingdom  wliich  the 
saints  shall  possess,  and  of  which  there  shall  be  no  end. 
She  sliall  become  a  really  catholic  church,  a  church  tnily 
universal,  and  finally  gather  the  vast  family  of  man  into  one 
universal  association ;  when  wars  will  cease ;  all  tears  be 
wiped  away ;  hatred  be  no  more ;  and  man  labor  side  by  side 
with  his  brother,  in  peace  and  love,  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  progress  of  humanity. 

Tne  time  has  come  for  the  new  church  to  be  formed. 
The  old  church  has  done  her  work.  She  has  no  work  for 
us ;  nothing  to  propose  but  a  certain  routine  which  has  no 
power  to  excite  our  sympathies,  or  to  command  our  respect 
She  has  ceased  to  aspire.  She  has  no  words  of  authority. 
Men  laugh  at  her  puerile  duties  and  her  idle  threats.  She 
does  not  direct  the  action  of  society  ;  nor  does  she  presume 
to  make  it  a  religious  duty  for  legislators  and  rulers  to  shape 
the  laws  and  the  administration  of  tlie  govenmient  so  as  to 
effect,  in  the  most  rapid  manner  possible,  the  moral,  physi- 
cal, and  intellectual  amelioration  of  the  race,  especially  the 
poorest  and  most  numerous  cLiss.  She  declares  all  men 
equal  before  God,  and  yet  tolerates,  nay,  upholds  the  gross- 
est inequality  before  swjiety ;  she  declares  poverty  a  virtue, 
and  rieiies  a  sin,  and  yet  gives  the  chief  seats  to  the  rich  and 
baptizes  their  means  of  gain.  She  declares  that  the  poor 
are  blessed  because  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
frowns  upon  all  measures  likely  to  be  effectual  in  securing 
them  the  possession  of  that  kingdom  on  earth.  She  has  no 
ideal.  She  looks  back  and  sighs  merely  for  her  lost  domin- 
ion. She  has  no  blessing  to  pronounce  on  the  young 
)ropheb8  of  God  who  start  up  to  giiin  a  more  glorious  future 
or  the  race.  They  are,  in  her  estimation,  seditious  fellows, 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  profane  revellers,  disorganizers, 
abhorred  of  God,  and  rejected  of  man.  For  them  no  word, 
no  look  of  encouragement.  She  excommunicates  progress, 
and  pronounces  a  curse  on  whatever  is  advanced,  whatever 
belongs  to  the  ideal.  Humanity  will  not,  cannot  tolerate 
this,  but  will  return  neglect  for  cursing,  and  pass  on,  leaving 
the  dead  to  bury  the  dead. 
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For  tliree  hundred  years  tlie  cliurdi  has  been  on  the  side 
of  the  nast,  and  the  future  has  been  with  statesmen  and 
philosopiiere.  During  these  three  hundred  years  of  insur- 
rection, revolution,  experiment,  and  philosophizing,  pliiloso- 
pliere  and  statesmen  have  brought  forth  two  grand  concep- 
tions which  are  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  fntnra 
These  two  conceptions  are  Equality  and  Progre«8y  or  the 
incarnation  of  the  Word  in  all  men,  making  all  thereby  the 
^ms  of  God,  and  thfrefure  e<|ual  to  one  another;  and  the 
ituictiiiite  jierfectibility  of  the  race;  giving  therefore  an 
ideal  to  the  church,  and  making  it  her  duty  to  labor  for  the 
iHjalization  of  this  perfectibility  fur  all  men,  and  in  all  the 
aspects  of  their  being.  These  two  conceptions  were  already 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  but  were  only  partially  embraced  by 
the  church.  She  admitted  the  divinity  of  human  nature 
only  in  the  case  of  one  man,  and  iirogress,  perfectibility, 
only  in  the  spiritual  order.  Now  all  men  are  divine,  and 
progress  must  be  sought  in  the  material  order  no  less  than 
in  the  spiritual.  This  progress  is  indefinite ;  no  term  can 
be  placed  to  it.  These  are  the  grand  conceptions  which 
liave  come  forth  from  past  labors  and  past  struggles.  They 
have  cost  much,  but  they  are  worth  all  that  thev  have  cost. 
These  are  the  foundations  of  future  society.  Equality  and 
ProffresKy  TjOV«  to  all  men.,  as  hereUrfore  there  lias  been  Love 
to  Jdsus.  efforts  to  set  the  race  forward  to  more  and  more 
advanced  stages  of  civilization.  Here  is  the  ideaL  Moral- 
ity, piety,  all  that  is  praiseworthy  anti  noble  will  consist  in 
efforts  to  realize  this  ideal.  This  ideal  is  now  affirmed,  and 
not  by  one  man  only,  but  by  millions  of  warm  hearts  that 
thrill  at  the  very  words  Equality  and  Progress,  They  are 
iilHrincd  in  the  very  soul  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
tlie  church  must  accept  them  and  become  an  organism  for 
their  realization, — direct  all  activities,  intelligences,  and 
fiyrapathies  to  their  realization.  The  existing  church  may 
acc«pt  this  ideal.  She  is  already  an  organism  for  that  pur- 
jK>se,  did  she  but  know  it.  Her  clergymen  may  become 
prophets,  and  from  the  heights  of  every  pulpit  in  Cliristen- 
flom  proclaim  that  all  men  are  sons  of  God  and  indefinitely 
progressive,  and  that  the  love  and  worship  of  God  consist  in 
the  love  of  all  men  and  in  efforts  to  advance  the  race  in  civ- 
ilization. But  if  she  will  not  thus  proclaim,  if  she  will  not 
make  it  matter  of  discipline,  and  regard  the  neglect  to  labor 
in  the  cause  of  equality  and  progress  an  offence  deserving 
the  censure  of  the  church,  then  a  new  church  will  organize 
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herself,  a  new  temple  will  arise  at  the  maffic  words,  as  did 
the  walls  of  Thebes  as  the  prophet  touched  Jiis  lyre. 

The  time  of  denial  has  gone  by.     Protestantism  is  obso- 
lete.    The  time   has  come   to  affirm,  and  to  affirm  with 
emphasis.     The  race  is  tired   of  mere  analysis,   criticism, 
dissecting,   which   gives  not  life,  but  takes  it  away.     It 
demands  a  broad  and  generous  synthesis,  positive  convic- 
tions, positive  institutions,  and  a  positive  mission.     It  would 
act.     Infidelity  there  may  yet  be ;  men  no  doubt  are  still 
disputing  whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  God,  whether  the 
scriptures  were  or  were  not  given  by  divine  inspiration, 
whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  life  beyond  this  life.     Vain 
disputings  all.     He  who  would  have  faith  must  go  forth 
and  act.     He  who  will  do  the  will  of  God  shall  know  there 
is  a  God.    He  who  will  cultivate  a  love  to  all  men,  by 
seeking  to  do  good  to   all   men,   shall   never  doubt   that 
there    is    a    common   Father  of  all;   and   he   in   whose 
heart  eternally  wells  up  a  living  love  for  all  that  live, 
who   perpetually    aspires,    shall    want   no   arguments    to 
convince  him  that  he  cannot  die.    He  lives  immortality. 
Let  the  church  once  more  aspire,  let  her  face  be  turned  to 
the  future,  and  let  her  command  the  moral,  physical,  and 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  race,  command  it  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  bless  him  who  is  able  and  willing  to  live 
or  die  for  it,  and  faith  will  be  restored  and  men  will  live 
again.     Clirist  will  then  reappear,  and  the  kingdom  shall  in 
veiT  deed  be  given  to  the  saints  who  will  possess  it  for  ever 
and  ever.    Even  now  tliey  who  have  eyes  may  see  the  Son 
of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  in  all  the  glory  of 
his  Father,  surrounded  by  all  pure  and  loving  spirits,  to 

father  his  elect  from  the  four  comers  of  the  eartn,  into  a 
oly  association,  animated  by  a  single  spirit,  and  directed  by 
a  single  will,  for  the  brilliant  conquest  of  the  future.  He 
comes.  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  who  have  sighed  under 
bondage ;  open  your  eyes,  ye  who  have  sat  long  in  the 
region  and  sliadow  of  death ;  exult,  ye  who  have  waited  to 
see  the  salvation  of  God ;  for  he  cometh,  and  the  day  of 
redemption  is  at  hand,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall 
see  the  glory  of  God,  and  rejoice  together. 


REFORM  AND  CONSERVATISM. 

[Ftom  the  BoAtOD  Quarterly  Rerlew  for  January,  1843.] 

We  do  not  introduce  this  scnuon  to  onr  readers  in  conse- 
qnence  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  for  it  is  hut  a  coninion-plaoe 
performance,  altogether  l»eneath  the  talents  and  genius  of 
its  author, — a  most  estimable  mun,  und  a  buocessfnl 
preacher; — but  for  the  purpose  of  saying  stiinetliing  on  the 
very  important  and  deei)ly  interesting  subject  it  broaches. 

The  man  wlio  helps  u&  to  detect  our  errors-  we  always 
hold  to  be  our  friend,  for  he  renders  us  an  efisenti-.d  service, 
the  most  essential  that  one  man  can  render  another.  We, 
therefore,  fetd  that  we  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  author 
of  this  sermon  ;  for  we  had  no  conception  of  the  impotence 
of  the  doctrine  we  had  all  along  been  insisting  u|x>n,  till 
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wo  found  liini  reproducing  it.  We  cannot  retloet  on  onr 
advocacy  of  the  doctrine,  here  dra\m  out  at  length,  without 
taking  ehame  to  ourselves,  confessing  our  sins,  and  promis- 
insr  an  endeavor  at  amendment 

The  leading  doctrine  of  this  sermon  is,  that  the  well- 
instnicted  Bcribe  is  one  who  retains  a  linn  hold  on  the  past, 
while  exerting  himself  to  conqner  the  future;  that  reiorm 
is  progress ;  and  that  the  true  reformer  labors  ever  to  fulfill 
the  old,  never  to  destroy  it.  This  is  a  doctrine  which  our 
readers  know  that  we  have  insisted  on  from  the  tii-st ;  it  is 
a  doctrine  which  covers  a  great  and  vital  truth  ;  but  as  we 
have  often  brotight  it  out  and  as  it  is  brought  out  in 
this  sermon,  its  elTect  must  be  worse  than  that  of  falseliood 
itself.  By  its  light  Mr.  Clarke  proceeds  to  read  a  lecture 
of  conservatism  to  refunuers,  and  of  radicalism  to  con- 
servatives. To  the  first  he  says,  virtually  though  not  con- 
sciously, "My  dear  friends,  you  are  too  hot;"  to  the 
second,  "You  are  too  cold.  Let  me  beseech  you,  there- 
fore, reformers,  to  cool  otf  a  little,  and  you  conservatives,  to 
warm  up  a  little;  and  then  wo  may  all  come  peaceably 
together,  in  a  state  of  most  perfect  and  blessed  lukewarra- 
ness," 
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mon.    By  James  Freem&u  Clarke.     Bostoa:  1841. 
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This  is  not  Mr.  Clarke's  language,  nor  does  it  express  the 
effect  he  aims  to  produce ;  but  the  effect  the  doctrine  in 
question,  as  set  forth,  must  produce,  so  far  as  it  produces 
any  effect  at  all.  But  is  it  necessary  to  labor  to  produce 
lukewarinuess  ?  Is  it  not  more  acceptable  to  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  to  be  cither  too  cold  or  too  hot,  than 
it  is  to  be  neither  cold  nor  hot?  Nothing  is,  or  can 
be  more  nauseating  than  to  be  lukewarm.  Give  us, 
we  say,  open,  energetic,  uncompromising  enemies,  or 
firm,  staunch  friends,  who  will  take  their  stand  for  the 
truth,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  to  live  with  it  or  die  with  it ; 
and  not  your  half  and  half  men,  blowing  hot  out  of  one 
side  of  the  mouth,  and  cold  out  of  the  otlier ;  neutralizing 
always  their  own  exertions,  and  producing  only  a  state  oi 
absolute  indifferency, 

Mr,  Clarke  must  pardon  the  strength  of  our  expression. 
We  are  censuring  ourselves  more  than  we  are  him  ;  for  we 
are  an  older  sinner,  and  with  less  excuse  for  our  sins.  We, 
like  him,  have  been  for  years  blowing  hot  and  cold  with 
the  same  breath,  though  unwittingly  and  unintentionally; 
and  like  him  have  mistaken  an  imbecile  eclecticism,  for  a 
powerful  and  living  synthesis.  Wo  are  both  wrong.  Re- 
formers unquestionably  often  mistake  their  means  and  fail 
in  their  ends;  but  they  are  never  too  hot,  too  much  in 
earnest.  The  true  man,  he  who  feels  the  great  heart  of 
humanity  beat  under  his  breast,  is  always  terribly  in  earnest 
He  speaks  out  from  a  soul  full  of  love,  as  if  life  and  death 
hung  on  the  issue,  burning  words  which  fall  like  coals  of 
fire  on  the  naked  heart  of  the  sinner,  and  make  him  shriek 
out  in  the  agonies  of  hell,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? " 
He  can  make  no  compromise  with  sin  and  iniquity,  whethei 
in  church  or  state,  m  the  individual  or  in  society;  but, 
armed  with  the  word  of  God  and  the  terrors  of  God's  law, 

Eursues  them  through  all  their  windings,  fearless  of  the 
osts  of  enemies  he  may  rouse  up,  the  blows  he  must  give 
or  receive ;  resolved  to  save  the  soul  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
There  is  his  work,  right  before  him ;  and  he  can  eat  not, 
slumber  not,  pause  not,  till  he  has  done  it.  Wo  to  the 
anointed  preacher  that  calls  out  from  the  height  of  the 
Christian  pulpit,  "  Stop,  my  good  friend,  you  are  running 
too  fast,  you  are  too  hot ;  cool  off  a  little,  let  me  pray  you." 
How  the  fiends  must  laugh  to  hear  him ! 

Man  was  made  for  progress.  The  race,  nay,  the  entire 
universe  is  in  motion,  nowing  onward  with  all  its  waves  of 
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■worlds  and  beings,  as  the  cnrrent  of  a  nilgbty  river,  and  will 
flow  on  forever;  for  it  flows  out  from  the  inexhanstible 
Infinite, — is  the  unremitted  effort  of  the  infinite  God  to 
realize  out  of  himself  his  own  infinite  ideal.  But  progrejss 
IB  effected  by  growth,  by  accretion,  by  aesimilation,  not  by 
abstraction  and  waste.  The  rnco  advances  by  assimilatiug 
to  its  own  life  and  being  the  truths  which  God  successively 
reveals  to  it,  and  those  which  its  own  generations,  b}'  con- 
stant striving,  successively  disceni  aud  |)romulgate.  We,  of 
to-day,  are  enlarged  by  all  the  \)i\st  accumuhitions  of  thf 
race.  Into  us  tiows  all  that  has  been,  which  swollen  by  our 
<JontrIbutions,  flows  on  through  us,  and  will  flow  on,  ever 
enlarging  by  new  contributions,  into  the  unknown  ocean  of 
eternity.  Here  is  the  significance  of  the  doctrine  we  and 
others  have  been  striving  after.  Here  is  wherufore  the  true 
reformer  retains  ever  a  hold  on  the  past,  while  lie  lal>or8  for 
the  future.  He  retains  the  past,  because  it  ha*  flowed  into 
him,  been  assiniilatevl  to  his  actual  life  ;  because  he  is  the 
past  aa  well  as  the  presentiment  of  the  futnre,  and  can  no 
more  divest  himself  of  it  than  he  can  divest  hiiuself  of  him- 
self. - 

There  is  no  question  that  it  is  idle  to  war  against  tlie  past. 
No  man  can  be  a  reformer  who  has  no  tradition.  Divest  us 
■of  all  tradition,  of  all  that  we  have  derived  from  tjie  past, 
or  which  the  race  has  jussiinilatud  of  past  labors*,  as  the  body 
assimilates  footi,  and  we  were  mere  naked  savages,  without 
industry,  science,  or  art,  waudei'iug  tlie  eartli  forlorn,  with 
no  shelter  but  the  caves  or  the  inclement  skies,  and  no 
means  of  sulisistence  but  the  scanty  pittiince  doled  out,  with 
a  grudging  hand,  by  step-dame  nature.  They  who  would 
60  divest  ns.  so  cut  us  loose  from  all  tradition,  must  ever 
be  aa  imi)otent  as  they  are  mistwken.  They  are  mere  false 
meteoric  lights,  that  rise  and  deceive  for  a  moment,  it  may 
be,  the  simple;  but  instantly  melting  into  nothing,  leavinj^ 
the  glorious  vault  brilliant  !is  ever,  stH<lded,  fis  of  old,  with 
all  its  "  sapphire  flames,"  which  shine  on  in  their  mysterious 
beauty,  all  unconscious  of  the  mimic  stars  that  collect  and 
diseolve  at  infinite  depths  below.  There  is  no  need  to 
exhoirt  the  reformer  to  venerate  the  past.  If  he  really  be  a 
reformer  he  carries  all  the  past  in  his  soul ;  and  to  tell  him 
that  he  must  retain  it.  is  like  telling  the  child  that,  if  it  do 
not  retain  from  day  to  day  the  aeceasious  it  is  constantly 
iTeeeiving,  it  will  not  grow. 

The  tolly  we  are  guilty  of  ou  this  subject  arises  from  our 
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not  having  fixed  in  our  minds,  what  past  it  is  we  shonld" 
retain.  We  have  supposed  tliat  it  must  needs  be  the  past 
that  subsists  in  monuments,  doctrines  recorded  in  books,  or 
engraved  on  tablets,  moral  precepts,  lessons  of  experience, 
forms  of  faith  or  practice  existing  out  of  the  soul,  the 
essence  of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  assimilated  to  the  life 
of  the  race.  But  these,  so  far  as  tliey  are  true  and  anassim- 
ilated,  forming  as  yet  no  integral  part  of  the  life  of  human- 
ity, belong  to  the  ideal  and  not  the  actual,  and  therefore  to- 
the  future  and  not  to  the  past.  The  past  is  only  that  which 
has  been  realized,  and  become  an  integral  part  of  the  life- 
which  the  race  is  now  living.  This  is  the  only  real  past. 
This  is  what  we  term  tradition,  and  this  we  cannot  throw 
off,  if  we  would ;  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  very  life  with  which 
we  who  are  now  living  were  born.  It  constitutes  our  past 
progress,  the  growth  to  which  we  have  already  attained ; 
and  is  the  pomt  of  departure  for  new  progress,  for  further 
and  nobler  growth.  So  much  is  gained,  and  can  never  be 
lost.  We  need,  then,  give  ourselves  no  concern  about  retain- 
ing it ;  but  turn  our  whole  attention,  and  exert  all  our  zeal 
and  energy  in  behalf  of  new  acquisitions 

The  mistake  of  preachers,  and  even  philosophers,  is  in 
overlooking  the  true  principle  of  progress,  and  in  supposing 
that  it  consists  only  in  the  accumulation  of  monuments. 
Moses  and  the  prmjhets,  it  is  thought,  live  for  us  only  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  Jesus  and  the  apostles  onlv  in  the  New ;. 
Grecian  art  and  philosophy  and  Iloman  jurisprudence  only 
in  the  few  fragments  which  all-devouring  time  has  spared. 
Poets,  prophets,  philosophers,  who  sung,  inspired,  taught, 
lived,  toiled,  suffered,  and  died,  of  whom  there  are  no  exter- 
nal monuments  remaining,  are  to  us  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
But  this  is  false.  As  the  warm  life-blood  that  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  Adam  in  the  gardeij,  still  circulates  in  ours,  so  lives 
in  us  the  life  of  all  that  have  gone  before  us.  Not  alone  in 
the  Old  Testament,  or  New,  not  in  the  fathers  nor  in  eccle- 
siastical historians,  live  Moses,  and  David,  and  Isaiah,  and 
Jesus,  and  Paul,  and  James,  and  John,  but  in  that  new  life 
they  have  given  to  the  world,  into  which,  through  them, 
the  race  has  been  initiated ;  and  which  we  should  live,  and 
could  not  but  live,  were  all  exterior  monuments  of  them 
destroyed.  In  order  to  slay  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  you 
must  annihilate  the  race.  T^ heir  moral  life  circulates  in  the 
80ul  of  him  who  attempts  to  revile  them,  and  gives  force 
to  his  attacks  on  their  pretended  representatives.     Lycur- 
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gtw,  Solon,  Socrates,  Plato,  six-ak  in  your  pettiest  village 
politician,  and  debate  tiirongli  your  least  significant  disputant 
in  your  least  significant  lyeeuni- 

We  must  remember  that  tliere  is  a  progress  of  Man,  as 
well  as  of  men,  and  that  tiiis  progress  consists  not  merely 
nor  chit'fly  in  external  monuinentp,  wiiether  industrial, 
scientific,  or  artistical,  but  in  the  enlargement,  the  actual 
growth  of  human  nature  itself.  We  say  groiotfi,  by  which 
we  da  not  me^m  tlu;  creation  of  new  faculties,  or  lu-w  ele- 
ments of  our  being,  but  an  enlargement  of  tliosc  with  which 
man  was  originally  constituted.  These  original  elements 
are  perpetu£u1y  growing,  and  in  their  growth  consists  the 
progress  of  the  race.  Man  to-day  is  a  larger  being,  haa 
more  being,  if  one  may  so  speak,  than  he  had  three  thou- 
sand years  ago.  He  can  do  unaided,  to-day,  wiiat  formerly 
surpassed  the  com]>ined  j>owers  of  the  race.  In  the  age  of 
Muses  no  man,  without  a  special  revelation  from  God  him- 
eelf,  could  rise  to  the  conception  of  one  pure  and  spiritual 
Divinity.  And  no  community  could  then  take  in  the  idea, 
though  God  through  ifoses  proclaimed  it.  Now  we  need 
no  superuatunil  assistanc*  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  con- 
ception of  one  God.  We  read  his  being  and  unity  in  all 
nature,  in  our  8<iul8,  in  all  the  events  of  history.  When 
Jesus  came  no  man  was  equal  to  the  great  conception  of  the 
universal  brotherliood  of  the  race.  It  required  a  positive 
revelation  from  God  to  place  the  doctrine  in  the  world ; 
and  though  so  placed,  the  apostles  themselves  very  imper- 
fectly comprehended  it ;  none  of  our  sectarians  even  now 
comprehend  it ;  yet  the  more  advancetl  portion  of  the  race 
see  it,  as  it  were  naturally,  and  embrace  it  as  a  truth  self- 
evident.  All  that  theologians  to-day  call  natural  religion, 
which  they  distinguish  from  revealea  religion,  aiid  suppt)se 
man  by  nature  may  attain  unto,  surpassed  the  natural  pow- 
ers of  the  race  in  its  infancy,  and  needed  to  be  revealed] 
specially  from  heaven.  Wo  find  no  such  natural  religioiii 
among  tho  savages  of  antiquity,  nor  among  the  New  Zea- 
landers  of  to-day.  Now  it  is  natural  religion  with  the  moro 
advanced  Christian  nations,  l)eGiu8e  by  tlie  aid  of  Provi- 
dence, always  acting  the  part  of  an  edncator,  their  natural 
powers  have  become  equal  to  it.  Natural  religion  isalwavr^ 
that  amount  of  revealed  religion,  which  the  race  has  assim- 
ilated, and  for  which  no  positive  divine  authority  is  any 
longer  needed. 

The  school-boy  of  to-day,  it  is  often  said,  knows  more 
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than  the  ¥^8cst  of  tho  Gn^eks.  lie  is  in  a<lvaiico  of  the 
wisest  of  the  Greeks,  not  heciinee  he  can  in  a  few  montlis 
learn  all  that  Plato  conld  teach,  or  the  ^reat  and  wise  of  the 
race  have  since  hccii  al)lL"  tti  tuacli  ;  but  lieOiiii.se  tiierc  circu- 
lates within  him  a  life  far  alhjve  tho  highest  life  of  which 
Plato  dreiunoil.  The  child  born  of  civilized  parents,  carried 
at  the  most  tender  age  and  left  in  the  cabin  of  tlie  savage, 
other  things  being  erjual,  will  grow  up  with  a  natnre  supe- 
rior to  that  of  his  savage  afisoclato«.  lie  will  adopt,  V>ut 
refino,  their  manners,  lie  will  have  thoughts  surpassing 
their  cotnpreheiisioti.  dreams  which  vieit  not  them.  They 
will  marvel  at  hi?  wonis  and  dee«ls,  and  bow  to  him  as  their 
chief.  Catch,  on  the  other  hand,  young  as  you  please,  the 
savage  infant,  and  bring  him  into  the  bosom  of  yonr  civil- 
ized life,  and  surround  him  witli  ail  tliat  is  most  advanced 
in  your  social  state,  he  will,  in  ftpite  of  all  your  olTorts  grow 
up  with  an  nntarned  soul ;  the  wild  Manitou  will  speak  to 
Ilia  heart,  and  ho  will  pine  for  his  native  forests  and  the 
wandering  life  of  his  foret'athers.  Our  missionaries  repeat 
to  U8  ever  the  exceeding  dithculty  they  tind  in  making  the 
children  of  the  heathen  cumiireliend  the  most  familiar  con- 
<!eption8  of  (Christian  civilization  ;  not  dreaming  that  ages  of 
growth  are  needed  to  bring  the  lieathon  races  up  to  the  level 
of  the  advanced  life  of  Christendom. 

Proofs  of  this  doctrine  may  be  found  in  families.  Natnre 
has  her  aristocracy,  and  the  more  adv.inccd  races  are  always 
llio  ruliiig  races.  Family  pride,  nobility  founded  on  birtli, 
is  not  altogether  without  reason  in  fact  and  experience.  It 
is  not  absurd  to  ask  Hf  one,  Who  was  his  father?  What  was 
Ilia  motiierl  Find  a  man  really  diBtiuguislied,  and  you  may 
be  sure  he  comes  of  an  improved  stock ;  that  he  has,  as  we 
eay,  good  blood  running  in  his  veins.  A  man  who  has  no 
ancestors  la  nobody.  Patricians  and  plebeians  intermarry, 
before  they  become  equal  in  tho  state. 

This  comes  not  from  the  fact  that  God  did  not  make  all 
men  of  one  blood,  but  from  the  fact  that  your  patrician 
stock,  your  real  nobility,  have  had  for  ages,  superior  means 
of  culture,  and  their  children  inherit  the  growth  thns 
otiected.  It  takes  many  generations  to  wash  out  the  churl's 
IJood.  The  novum  homo  betrays  himself  at  a  glance.  The 
•loctrine  of  hereditary  descent  plays  a  more  important  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  race  th;in  we  democrats  admit.  Nay,  we 
all  feel  it ;  we  all  are  primd  of  our  ancestry,  if  they  were  at 
all  distinguished.     We  inherit  the  features,  the  diseases,  the 
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moral  and  mental  qualities  of  onr  parents.  The  child  of 
truly  noble  parents  brought  up  in  tne  family  of  the  chnrl 
■will  be  no  cliurl.  How  many  tales  and  romances  have  been 
foanded  on  this  fact  I  Tliey  are  not  mere  fictions ;  they 
must  contain  a  vein  of  trath,  or  the  race  would  not,  could 
not,  relish  them  as  it  does. 

We  repeat  it,  this  comes  not  from  the  fact  that  God  made 
Oiieinally  men  of  different  bloods ;  for  he  made  all  of  one 
and  the  same  blood.  Bnt  some  families  and  nations,  being 
more  favorably  situated  for  improvement  than  others,  have 
obtained  the  lead,  and  retained  it  miless  corrupted  and  ex- 
hausted by  vice  and  luxury.  By  continued  superior  moral, 
intellectual,  and  pliysical  culture,  they  have  improved,  if 
we  may  say  so,  tiie  blood.  They  have  become  really 
superior,  and  their  children  are  bom  witli  more  enlarged 
capacities  than  the  clnldren  of  those  whose  ancestors,  for 
countless  ages,  have  had  no  advantages  of  education.  When, 
by  a  fixed  regimen  of  the  state,  you  separate  these  families 
from  the  community  at  large,  the  fact  becomes  striking,  and 
productive  of  the  greatest  evils.  But  in  a  society  like  ours, 
where  wealth  makes  up  for  the  want  of  birth,  there  is  a 
general  intermixture,  which  produces  comparative  equality 
and  the  gradual  elevation  of  all.  There  are,  in  consequence 
of  the  perpetual  wliirl  of  our  society,  of  its  ups  and  downs, 
few  families  with  us  that  cannot  boast  as  good  blood,  in 
some  of  its  branches,  as  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  proudest 
aristocrats.  Democracy,  therefore,  needs  not  shrielc  at  our 
doctrine.  Nay,  it  may  accept  it ;  for  it  shows  strongly  the 
necessity  of  laboring  for  the  universal  culture  of  the  race, 
and  keeps  alive  its  hopes,  by  making  it  appear  that  the  prog- 
ress eflfected  in  one  generation  is  so  much  capital  in  advance 
for  the  succeeding. 

Unqueetionably  all  men  are  bom  with  the  same  nature, 
bnt  with  that  nature  in  different  stages  of  development  or 

Cwth.  A  Leibnitz  has  nothing  or  which  the  New  Zea- 
der  has  not  the  germs ;  but  l)etween  the  New  Zealander 
and  Leibnitz  there  intervene  a  hundre<i  centuries  of  growth. 
Leibnitz  thinks  without  eifort,  and  assumes  as  self-evident 
axioms,  what  surpasses  the  utmost  conception  of  the  New 
Zealander,  and  would,  were  the  New  Zoahmder  educated 
from  his  earliest  infancy  in  the  bostim  of  our  own  social 
state.  Yet  the  New  Zealander  may  one  day  be  to  a  Leibnitz, 
what  a  Leibnitz  now  is  to  him. 

With  this  view  of  progress,  that  it  consists  not  in  the 
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Rccnmulation  of  exterior  morminents  only,  but  in  tlie  moral 
iisairnilatlon  of  truth,  in  the  continued  growth  of  our  hoitig, 
;ind  eiilargctiicnt  of  otir  actuul  life,  there  is  no  lianger  tlmt 
the  past  will  ho  iitululv  dejoossed,  that  it  will  ho  fMrfrotteii, 
or  tlmt  men  will  cut  tlieinaolves  loose  from   tradition.     Tho 
thing,  wo  repent  over  uri«l  over  uf^iin,  is  iinjH>ssilile,  for  we 
<ire  the  past  as  well  as  the  preeentiniont  of  tiio  future.     We 
are  the  aynthesis  of  wlmt  hsis  heeii,  and  of  what  is  to  come ; 
and  while  tlie  hniniuiity  that  was,  the  linnnitiity  thiit  is,  and 
the  liuuiaQity  that  is  to  he,  all  heat  in  our  hearts,  circulate 
in  our  veins,  think  in  our  tlinuirhtj*,  and  love  in  our  love, 
we  should  give  ourselves  no  further  cotic-ern  with  the  mon- 
ninentti  of  the  paet  than  is  nee(f88ary  to  decipher  its  leasouH, 
80  far  as  they  can  intstruet  or  warm  us  for  new  cfTorts  to 
advance  the  nice.     What  we  want,  then,  is  not,  as  wo'^mve 
lieretofore  carelesfily  contended, — thongh  the  doctrino  we 
liavo  Tiow  adviuiced  has  been  for  years  our  faith, — and  as 
Mr,    Chirke   oont<.Mid8,   n    inouldirijj   of   cnnsfrvatisni    and 
reform  into  a  sort  of  syateiuatic  eclocticisuj,  conipelliiig  its 
disciples  to  keep  perpetually  turning  from  the   past  to  tlie 
future-,  and  from  the  future  to  tho  past,  in  endless  gyration, 
ivnd  therefore  making  no  progress;  but  a  real  si/nthem. 
Mere  eclecticism,  taken  strictly,  is  impotent.     So  far  as  it 
isat  all  inHuontial,  it  is  niischievons,  by  withdrawing  our 
attention    from    the    ideal,    damping   tlie   ardor    of    hope, 
quenching  philanthropic  zeal,  and  rendering  us  indilTcrent 
and  inihccile.     Alas!   we  have  felt  this.     We  have  labored 
long  and  hard  ;  no  man  more  zealously,  and  with  scai'cely  a 
perceptible  effect.     The  world  has  felt  that  we  conti-adicted 
m  oiu!  breath  what  we  had  asserted  in  another.     We  felt 
that  thi.s  waa  nnjnst,  for  we  knew  that  we  were  consistent. 
Wo  know  wo  were  right  eo  far  as  concerned  our  own  thought, 
«nd  marvelled  that,  with  toh^rable  powers  of   expression, 
we  could  never  make  the  public  perceive  the  precise  posi- 
tion wo  chose  to  occupy.     The  amalgamation  of  conserva- 
tism and  reform,  as  existing  in  onr  own  mind,  was  well 
enough  ;  but  no  form  of  expresnion  we  could  devise  would 
enable  us,  when  we  undertook  to  speak  to  othcra,  to  eaca]x.' 
apparent  contradiction.     The  moment  that  we  had  awakened 
thetn  to  etforts  for  y)rogre88,  we  struck  them  all  aback  by 
telling  them  they  must  not  run  aw.ay  from  the  past.     Our 
progress  doctrines  offpiided  eonwrrvatives  and  our  conserva- 
tive doctrines  offended    reformers:  and   we  receivoil   littlo 
e.xcept,  as  we  perhaps  dcscTVi-d,    the   execrations   of  both. 
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"We  trust  we  have  sliown  the  cause  of  this  faihire.  The 
fault  was  not  in  tlio  public,  but  in  ourselves,  in  a  certain 
confusion  in  our  own  mind.  The  public  must  judjiro 
whether  tliat  confusion  is  still  there  or  not.  We  have  felt 
that  the  past  was  venerable,  and  should  be  retained,  and 
that  there  still  should  be  efforts  to  conquer  the  future.  But, 
in  stating  this,  we  so  stated  it  that  our  readers,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  listened  to  our  public  discourses,  could  not 
see  how  the  past  could  be  retained  and  venerated,  while  by 
onr  efforts  to  conquer  tlie  future,  we  were  running  away 
from  it  as  fast  as  we  could.  This  c^me  from  mistaking 
eclecticism  for  synthesis,  a  system  composed  of  shreds  for 
an  entire  new  garment  woven  without  seam  from  top  to 
bottom.  Ei'lecticism  wants  life,  power  to  quicken  men's 
souls,  to  make  their  hearts  beat,  pnlses  throb,  and  prompt 
bold  and  energetic  and  continued  efforts  for  humanity  ;  but 
a  syTilhesis,  which  bijids  tiie  piist  and  the  future' into  a  living 
unity,  obviates  tiie  difHculty,  and  gives  us  an  effective  sya- 
tom.  By  our  doctrine  we  retain  the  past,  because  we  live 
it,  live  what  has  been,  as  well  as  fore-feel  what  is  to  bo. 
Here  is  a  genuine  syntliesis.  Not  a  speculative  synthesis, 
existing  oidy  in  a  system,  only  iu  the  abstract;  but  in  actual 
life, — in  tlie  actual  life  of  the  race,  and  in  th»t  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Kvery  man  in  his  degree,  is  this  living  synthesis; 
and,  therefore,  every  mnn  iji  his  deijree,  struggles  for  prog- 
ress. There  is,  then,  no  rral  foundation  for  this  distinc- 
tion, harped  upon  m  mu<'h,  l)etween  conservatives  and 
reformers.  In  our  civilizatitju  the  question  at  issue  is  never, 
Shall  there,  or  shall  there  not  be  progress  ?  but  simply,  What 
is,  or  what  is  not,  progress  ?  Every  man  has  an  ideal,  and 
admits  that  it  is  his  duty  to  labor  for  the  perfectibility  of 
man  and  men,  and  only  asks  you  to  show  that  wliat  j'ou  pro- 
pose will  tend  to  realize  that  perfectibility.  They  in  whom 
the  past  is  most  living,  and  the  future  most  present,  are 
they  who  can  best  tell  what  is  or  what  is  not  most  favorable 
to  progress. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  distinction  between  the 
movement  party  and  the  stationary  party,  when  one  looks  a 
little  below  the  surface.  Men  are  not  so  radically  different 
in  their  tendencies  as  this  distinction  supposes.  All  men 
Bsnire,  some  with  more  energy  than  others,  imt  all  in  a  degree. 
Tlicy  differ,  not  in  their  tendencies,  but  in  their  judgment, 
jind  their  faith.  One  believes  in  niore  progress  than  another; 
and  one  believes  that  that  is  progress,  which  another  regards 
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fus  a  rotrogre«8ioTi.  At  bottoin  all  Tnen  are  tlio  Bame,  elao 
what  moans  tin;  grwit  iloetriiiu  (if  fnitornity  ?  Theee  distinc- 
tions we  make,  convenient  and  true  enough  imder  a  certain 
jKjint  of  view,  are  nfter  nil  ndKcliievoiis,  and  sunder  men 
instead  of  i>ringing  tlieui  togetJier,  make  men  fue]  to  eacU 
other  as  stninfrers,  not  a^  brothers.  Tlie  less  we  insist  on 
them  the  Wtter.  Are  we  not  all  of  one  family  ?  Uatli  not 
one  God  made  us?  Are  we  not  bound  up  together  in  one 
common  lot? 

JS'or  is  there  even  a  class  of  men  who  really  deserve  the 
name  of  dobtructives.  The  human  race  goes  forward  by  a 
series  o^  transformations.  All  things  change  their  fonnB. 
Nothing  is  stable  but  truth  itself,  but  God  ;  and  of  truth,  of 
God,  our  views  undergo,  whether  we  will  or  not,  a  ceaselese 
raotaniorphoeie.  Old  forms  must  be  modified  to  new  con- 
ceptioTiB ;  the  ffarraents  of  childhood  must  lie  thrown  aside 
as  we  a]>pn^ach  manhood,  and  others  fitting  our  new  size 
must  l>e  obtained.  The  modification  of  old  forms  of  society, 
of  faith  and  ]>ractice,  is  after  all  by  no  means  a  destruction, 
any  more  than  the  pniuing  of  a  fruit  tree,  to  improve  ita 
beauty  and  advance  its  growth,  is  a  destruction.  Jesus  and 
his  upostk's  were  not  destructives;  and  yet  they  destroyed 
the  old  form,  of  the  Jewish  and  pagan  religions.  They 
were  not  destructives,  for  there  came  forth  from  their  labors 
new  dogmas,  a  new  temple,  a  new  worship,  a  new  and  a 
higher  life  for  the  world.  In  no  country,  in  no  age  of  tlie 
■world,  have  the  men  called  destructives  deserved  tlie  name. 
These  men,  at  all  e^)0ch»,  demand  a  reform,  a  progress  of 
man,  of  men,  or  of  institutions.  They  are  men  who  have 
an  ideal  they  would  realize.  They  are  believers  in  perfec- 
tibility, and,  therefore,  in  some  sense  religious.  The  much- 
decried  French  philosophers  of  the  last  century,  belong  to 
the  great  brotlierluKid  of  believers.  They  were  not  irrelig- 
ious, nor  merely  defitriietive  in  their  aims,  nor  in  their  ten- 
dencies. They  were  not  sceptics,  us  we  sometimes  foolishly 
imagine,  but  men  of  strong  faith,  full  of  zeal  aii<l  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  faith,  however  small  the  quantity,  when  once  at 
work  iu  a  man's  soul,  redeems  him  from  sin,  and  brings  him 
into  harmony  with  God.  But  these  men,  it  is  .siid,  werfr 
atheists,  they  denied  God  and  I'hriRt,  and  reviled  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  All  a  mistake.  Just  as  if  a  man  who  has  faitb 
and  love  enough  to  do  valiant  battle  for  Immanity,  conld 
possibly  want  faith  in  God,  or  Imj  a  denier  of  Christ,  or  a 
reviler  of  the  Bible  1     Voltaire,  Coudorcet,  Helvetius,  and 
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Kousscan,  are  of  tlie  same  fraternity  with  Lutlier,  and  Cal- 
vin, anil  Ziiinglius.  and  Knox.  And  they  labored  in  tho 
Rame  cause  with  thciii,  and  for  all  that  appears,  with  motives 
as  pnre  and  as  ChHsti«n.  No  doubt  they  said  many  foolish 
things,  many  absurd  things,  which  no  wise  or  good  man 
will  repeat ;  hut  froiri  their  labors  and  those  of  their  age,  the 
Christiiui  ideal  has  coiue  forth  enlsirged.  A  grand,  a  Cliris- 
tian  idcu,  etninently  so,  has  boon  brought  out  and  placed  ii> 
the  eoiiiinon  fiiifii  i>f  munlcind  by  these  same  philosophers. 
whom  we  and  utliers  have  been  fooliisli  enough  to  call 
iniidels,  atheists  and  destructives ; — the  grand  and  brilliant 
idea  of  tlie  Perfectibility  of  tfie  Race.  This  idea  was  in  the 
mind  of  Christ,  and  may  be  found  in  the  monuments  we 
have  remaining  of  him ;  but  it  was  not  embraced  by  the 
chnrcii.  The  church  had  embraced  only  the  ideal  of  the 
perfectibility  of  individuals.  The  philosophers  did  not 
war  against  the  church  becanse  she  labored  to  per- 
fect men,  but  because  she  refused  to  laljor  to  perfect 
man  and  society.  The  church  was  right  in  what  t:he 
asserted,  but  wrong  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
philosophers  attacked  her.  Thoy  were  right  in  their  attacks. 
They  destroyed  notliing.  The  idea  embraced  by  the  church 
ifl  as  firm  as  ever ;  but  they  have  added  to  it  another  idea, 
even  broader  and  more  powerful,  which  the  church  may 
embrace,  if  she  will ;  and  if  she  will  not,  she  will  tind  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  retain  her  h<ild  on  the  race.  The  two- 
ideas  are  perfectly  couipatible  ;  and  now  we  can  see  that  the 
adherents  of  tho  one  have  no  occasion  to  make  war  on  the 
defenders  of  the  other.  Tell  ue  not,  then,  that  these  men 
who  have  enlarged  onr  ideal,  given  a  positive  dogma  to  the 
faith,  a  second  table  to  the  law  of  the  race,  were  mere 
destructives.  They  did  tlieir  work,  ae  most  men  do,  imper- 
fectly, with  a  due  mixture  of  Imman  passion  and  weakness, 
but  they  did  it  as  time  and  circiunstjinees  permitted ;  and  it 
were  more  fitting  for  us  to  make  sure  of  our  own  faith  than 
to  be  questioning  theirs.  They  have  lalx>red  to  advance  the 
religion  of  the  race,  and  why  sJiall  we  undertake  to  separate 
them  from  the  great  brotherhood  of  religious  men  '<  The 
professed  believers  in  Clirist  must  go  and  study  yet  longer 
the  meaning  of  the  Christian  dogma  oi' LqucUity,  if  they 
find  it  difticult  U)  embrace  them  as  brothers. 

What  these  French  philosophers  say  of  Jesus,  of  Paul,  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  fatners,  is  all  very  foolish,  very  absurd, 
and  very  saddening  withal ;   and  cannot  fail  to  make  ub 
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regret  that  men  cannot  bo  found  to  advocate  tnith  ■withont 
a  niisoliievous  ailmixture  of  error.  But  we  can  wp  tin;  error 
of  tlu'se  pliilosophers,  tlieir  folly  and  nbsnrdity,  and  there- 
fore need  not  imitate  them.  We  arc  nndcr  nn  necessity  of 
<ienylnnf  what  they  denied,  nor  of  reviling  what  they  reviled. 
"We  can  do,  what  tliey  conid  not,  separate  their  troth  from 
their  error.  Both  they  and  the  church,  in  their  respective 
denials,  were  pitiable  enoiiirli ;  bnt  both  were  grand,  kin- 
dlinj;,  and  Christian,  in  thoir  y»o8itivp  faith,  in  what  thoy 
asserted  and  really  sonpht  to  csUnbliHh.  Molo-cyed  sectin- 
anisin  will,  no  doubt,  shriek  witli  hormr  at  these  remarks; 
but  her  shriekft  have  no  great  power  to  tonch  a  wise  man's 
hejirt,  who  will  nirely  think  lier  end  untimely  should  she 
even  shriek  herself  to  death.  She  would,  no  doubt,  take  it 
very  unkindly  in  our  heavenly  Father,  should  he  suflfer 
Voltaire,  Condorcet,  and  Diderot  to  escape  being  damned  ; 
but  wo  have  never  lieen  able  to  persuade  otirsolves  that  of 
all  his  uuraeroua  otTHpring,  (ind  loves  none  but  a  few  Proa- 
byterians,  Methcxlists,  and  Bajjiist-s.  "NVliat  mighty  thing 
have  they  done,  or  are  they  doing,  for  religion  or  morals, 
that  they  should  rise  uj>  and  arrogate  a  monopoly  of  Heaven's 
favors  1  They  are,  doubtless,  pit^isablo  {.usople  enough,  as 
the  world  goes,  and  we  shall  be  hai>py  to  renew  our  acquaint- 
ance with  thein  in  a  fairer  ana  l>etter  world  than  this; 
where,  we  trust,  we  shall  find  their  views  sotncwhatcnlaT^ed, 
their  tempers  sweetened,  and  tlieir  charity  not  dimin- 
ifilied.  Equallv  happy  shall  we  be  to  moot  in  company  with 
Calvin,  and  liflwarns,  and  Gill,  and  Wesley,  Voltaire, 
Turgot,  d'Alembort,  Diderot,  Condoroet,  and  d'llolbach. 
Sure  1  leaven  is  largo  enough  to  contain  these  as  well  as  those ; 
and  God's  love  is  broad  enough  to  cover  them,  and  rich 
enough  to  bless  them.  It  is  time  to  leave  off  this  nonsense 
about  infidels  and  destructives,  and  to  remember  that  all 
men  are  bn^tliren.  No  man  is  an  infidel  who  believes  a 
greater  good  can  be  obtained  for  the  human  race,  and  who 
exerts  himself  according  to  the  nie.asuro  of  his  strength  and 
light  to  obtain  it.  "We  heartily  repent  us  of  the  charge  of 
infidelity,  which  we  have  8<j  often  tlirown  out  against  greater 
and  better  men  than  ourselves.  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons ;  but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh 
righteousness  is  accepted  with  him,  whether  he  embrace  our 
ereed  or  not.  Thantc  God  I  we  are  not  the  wielders  of  hia 
judgmentSi,  nor  the  distributors  of  hia  bonntj.  If  we  were 
fio,  iilas  for  our  brethren ! 
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Nevertheleae,  we  are  not  among  tboee  who  believe  all 
opinions  alike  <joo<i ;  and  that  every  man  does  all  be  csin,  or 
all  he  ought,  for  the  progress  of  muu  and  of  men.  Wu 
■deny  utterly  all  encli  nulical  dilToi-ence  among  men  in 
regard  to  reh'gion  and  intidijlity,  or  reform  ana  conserva- 
tism, as  is  commonly  contendoJi  for;  but  we  recognize  a 
"wide  difference  among  men  in  tlie  jnstness  or  eagacity  of 
their  practical  views,  and  in  the  energy  and  fidelity  with 
wluch  they  labor  for  bnman  perfectibility.  Some  mistake 
entirely  the  means  of  realizing  a  greater  good  for  the 
race ;  and  others  neglect  almost  entirely  to  use  the  means 
thev  do  not  mistake.  Men  are  fallible  in  their  judgments, 
*n(f  they  corae  short  in  their  actions.  They  err  and  they 
sin ;  and  hence  the  slow  progress  of  individuals,  and  of  the 
race.  History  records  man's  weakness  not  less  than  liis 
grandeur;  his  crimes,  sins,  misdeeds,  as  well  as  his  virtues. 
Over  lier  scroll  wo  must  blush  and  weep,  as  well  as  tremble 
and  hope.  There  is  darkness  no  less  tliaii  light  in  our  past 
doings.  And  men  now,  in  seeking  to  do  what  tliey  believe 
to  be  right,  often  war  against  the  best  interests  of  tlie  i-ace. 
Ever  does  Satan  delude  them,  by  coming  to  them  in  the 
guise  of  an  angel  of  light.  And  not  this  alone.  Indolence, 
like  an  incubus,  rests  upon  thousands  to  whom  God  has 
given  intellect  and  means,  and  paralyzes  their  souls;  selfish- 
nees  and  sensuality  drive  thousands  and  tliousands  of  others 
in  a  direction  their  better  feelings  .and  soberer  judgments 
assure  them  is  false  and  wicked.  We  believe  nfitlier  in 
the  infallibility  nor  the  sinlessness  of  the  race.  "We  believe 
only  in  its  capacity  for  progress,  in  \\& perfcGtihiJUy\  not  in 
its  perfection,  nor  power  to  become  perfect,  but  merely  to 
approach  perfection. 

Errors  are  peculiar  to  no  one  cbiss  of  men.  They  wlio 
are  called  reformers  and  they  who  are  called  conwrvatives 
err,  not  because  they  advocate  or  opjwse  ])rogiess,  but  in 
their  adoption  and  apnliration  of  means  to  obtain  the  end 
<wmmon  to  them  all.  Tht-'y  are  all  brethren,  their  faces  are 
really  all  the  same  way;  but  they  all,  in  no  small  degree, 
mistake  the  tmxst  effcotiial  meiins  for  setting  hnmimity  for- 
ward. Our  transcendental  theologians,  saving  so  far  jis  they 
are  animated  by  an  int<iMser  zeal  than  their  oppnnents.  are 
no  more  the  party  of  the  fiitnrc,  no  nmre  ruftmiiera  than 
the  others.  They  err  by  mistaking,  in  no  small  degree, 
both  the  end  and  the  means.  Their  merit  consists  in  their 
assertion  of  the  inspiration  of  all  men,  and  thereby  dcclai'- 
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ing  all  men  to  stand  in  Intimate  relation  with  their  Maker. 
This  18  agreat  aud  glorious  truth  ;  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  Their  opponents,  in  rejecting  this  truth,  are  wrong, 
and  mischievous  in  their  influence.  But  these  opponents 
contend  for  another  truth  e<^ually  great  and  egnalJy,  if  not 
more,  essential,  the  special  tn^piratlon  of  indimdual  met- 
9«ngerSy  as  the  providential  agents  of  the  progress  of  the 
race. 

The  tendency  of  the  tranisccndentid  theologians  is  to  over- 
look the  agency  of  those  special  mei-seugers,  these  providen- 
tial men ;  and  to  assert  the  sufficiency  of  the  inspiration 
common  to  all  men.  Uence  Bibles  and  Messiahs  to  them 
are  but  natural  occurrences,  and  entitled  to  no  special  rever- 
ence or  authority.  Through  the  aid  of  Bil)le8  and  Messiahs 
they  have  grown  so  large,  that  they  fancy  Bibles  aud  Mes- 
eialis  are  no  longer  necessary ;  nay,  that  thev  were  never 
necessary.  We  have  no  syinpatliy  with  tfiis  tendency. 
Undoubtedly  all  men  stand  in  intimate  relation  with  their 
Maker ;  undoubtedly  all  men  are  inspired,  for  all  men  love ; 
undoubtedly  many  of  the  grewt  eeiscntial  elements  of  relig- 
ious faith  have  been  so  far  assimilated  to  the  life  of  human- 
ity, as  to  be  now  natural  religion ;  and  therefore  no  longer 
needing,  with  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the  earth,  a 
positive  supernatural  revelation  eitlier  to  assert  them,  or  to 
confirm  their  autliority  ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  mainly  through 
the  agency  of  specially  inspired  and  extraordinarily  endowed 
individuals  that  the  race  is  itself  improved;  and  through 
Bibles,  prophets,  Messiahs,  revelators  that  it  has  atttiined  its 
present  growth.  God  is  nearer  to  us  than  transcendental 
theology  teaches.  He  is  near  us,  not  merely  in  the  fixed 
and  uniform  laws  of  nature,  but  with  us  iu  his  providence, 
taking  free  and  voluntary  care  of  us,  and  tempering  all- 
events  to  our  strength  and  condition.  God  is  not  a  resist- 
less fato,  an  iron  necessity,  inaccessible  to  human  prayer, 
which  no  tears,  no  entreaties,  no  contrition  can  move ;  but  a 
kind  and  nici"ciful  Father,  who  hears  when  hif<  ehildren  cry, 
and  is  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  supply  all  their  wants. 
True,  we  see  him  not,  know  him  not,  save  in  hia  manifesta- 
tions, in  the  effects  he  produces,  and  so  far  as  he  enters,  by 
his  power  and  love,  into  his  creatures.  But  this  we  know, 
that  we  hare  never  songlit  help  of  him  in  vain  ;  and  have 
never  gone  to  him  with  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit  without 
finding  relief.  We  see  a  snooial  as  well  as  a  general  provi- 
dence in  the  history  of  individnals  and  of  the  race.     All  ift 
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not  the  result  of  natnral  tendencies.  MoBes,  no  doubt, 
embodies  in  himself  all  the  tendencies  of  hie  people,  but 
how  much  more  1  These  tendencies  did  not  produce  him 
and  his  legislation  ;  for  ages  on  ages  were  rec^uisite  for  his 

{jeople  to  corae  up  to  his  level,  to  reach  the  point  wiiere  his 
egislation  must  cease  to  be  an  ideal  for  humanity.  The 
Absurdeet  of  all  theories  is  that  which  would  make  Moses 
the  natund  production  of  his  age  and  people ;  and  that 
people  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  him,  eo  sunk  in 
ignorance  as,  the  moment  his  presence  waa  withdrawn,  to 
fall  down  and  worship  a  calf  of  gold ! 

We  have  indeed  no  sympathy  with  Jewish  exclusiveness, 
none  witli  the  doctripe  that  teaches  God  had  disinherited 
all  nations  but  the  Jewish ;  and,  we  may  add,  just  as  little 
with  the  modem  doctrine  that, 

"Out  of  the  heart  of  Nature  roll'd 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old ; 
TLe  Litanies  of  nations  came, 
Like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame. 
Up  from  the  buruing  core  below,— 
The  csnticles  of  love  and  woe." 

This  ifl  to  mistake  the  effect  for  the  cause.  Tliese  litanies 
came  not  from  "  the  buming  core  below ;"  but  tliey  came 
from  God,  and  they  kindled  that  "  burning  core."  They 
originated  not  in  the  human  heart,  sprung  not  from  the 
efEort  of  tlie  soul  to  utter  or  to  satisfy  its  own  inlierent 
wants ;  but  they  came  from  abroad,  to  create  in  the  soul  a 
deep  want  for  God,  and  to  make  the  heart  and  flesh  cry  out 
for  the  living  God.  Tell  us  not  that  nature  has  produced 
tlie  Bible.  Man  lias  not  degenerated  ;  he  lives  in  as  close 
communion  witli  nature  as  ever,  has  the  same  acnsea,  the 
same  eoul,  the  same  "  burning  core,"  and  yet  out  from  his 
heart  no  Bible  rolls  its  "  burdens.'* 

Christianity  is  no  natural  production.  It  had,  no  doubt, 
its  reason  in  the  age  in  which  it  was  bom  ;  it  was,  no  doubt, 
that  to  which  all  preceding  progress  pointed,  which  all  the 
previous  tendencies  of  the  race  demanded  as  their  fullil- 
raeot;  but,  if  it  was  the  mere  natural  and  inevitable  result 
of  the  natural  development  of  the  human  i-ace,  why  appeared 
it  not  first  where  that  development  was  most  manifest? 
Why  was  not  its  tirst  appearance  in  Athens,  Home,  or  Alex- 
andria, and  in  the  Temples,  the  Mysteries,  or  th«'  Sohools, 
instead  of  a  by-corner  of  the  worfd,  in  an  obscure  ham- 
let, and   in  the  person  of  an  obscure  peasant,  followed 
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hj  humble  iisliermen  and  deflpistxl  pnWicans?  ITad  the 
tendenciea  of  t\u:  n'^i.'  renched  furtliest,  become  inoBt  mani- 
fest, the  develojMm-iit  iif  the  race  most  advanced  with  the 
fishermen  an<l  noatinen  nf  the  Ijiko  of  ( Toncsjiretli  ?  Un- 
doubtedly Cliristi.'itiity  Wii8  the  Inst  word  of  oriental  and 
Grecian  philoaonliies ;  a  word  for  the  ntterance  of  which  all 
previous  providences  had  hcen  preparing  the  win- ;  l>iit  a 
word  none  bijt(Jo<l  (tonld  ntfcr;  ftiid  not  till  lie  hnd  uttered 
it  in  tlinnder  tones  frr>m  his  dwellinir  in  the  heavens,  and 
his  well-heloved  Son  had  echoed  it  from  the  cross  and  the 
tomb,  could  the  nntions  hear  it  ami  leap  at  tlio  sound. 

For  ourselves,  we  confess  our  utter  inability  to  explain 
the  past  histoiy  of  the  race  on  the  theory  of  natural  devel- 
opment, or  even  on  that  of  the  supeniatura)  inspiration 
which  we  believe  to  he  common  to  all  men.  Tliut  history 
is  all  bristling  with  prodigies  which  are  inexplicable  to  us, 
save  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  constant  intervention,  in  a 
foaoial  manner,  of  our  ever-wntc]iful  Father.  It  is  through 
tJie  acency  of  prophets,  and  messengers,  and  Messialm, 
specially  and  supeniatundly  endowed  by  God's  spirit,  com- 
ing when  they  should  come,  that  tlie  race  is  initiated  into 
higher  and  higher  decrees  of  moral  and  social  life.  It  i» 
our  profound  l)olief  in  this  agency  that  Bu.'^tains  us  in  the 
darkest  days  and  enables  us  to  hope  in  the  midst  of  despair. 
It  is  because  there  is  a  (tod,  a  great  and  good  God,  who 
never  deserts  his  child,  humanity,  but  ia  always  near  and 
able  to  succor,  that  we  louk  forward  to  a  higher  moral  and 
social  state  ;  and  have  the  courage  and  the  strength,  though 
single-handed  and  alone,  to  demand  progress,  and  to  labor 
for  it,  We  have  tliought  differently  in  our  day  ;  but  let 
this  confession,  written  while  tears  of  contrition  and  joy  are 
falling  fast,  plead  our  pardon. 

Nor  let  it  be  ^iippiiPi'd  that,  in  clinging  to  the  Bible  and 
Jesus,  men  are  mer»?  consv-rvatives,  that  they  have  no  aspira- 
tions. Some,  of  the  truths  of  the  Hible  have  been  assimi- 
lated; a  portion,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  divine  life  of 
Jesus  h.ia  beeome  the  life  of  Christendom.  Some  portion 
of  the  Christian  ideal  luis  been  realize<l.  Hnt  not  all. 
There  are  depths  in  that  old  Hebrew  Boole  which  no  human 
plummet  has  sounded  ;  heights  in  the  life  of  Jesus  which 
no  human  imagination  has  scaled.  In  contending  for  the 
Christianitv  of  the  I'ible  and  of  Jesus,  we  ait,*  nut  looking 
back,  but  forwai-d  ;  for  we  are  contending  for  truths  far,  far 
in  advance  of  our  age.     Here  is  the  truth  of  those  who  war 
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•gainst  wliat  is  called  transcendental  theology.  Tliey  eee, 
as  well  thpy  may.  in  the  rich  store-) lonses  of  the  Gospel,  of 
tlie  Bible,  uf  Christ,  eiioni;h  for  the  warmest,  hetirt,  the  pro- 
fonndest  intellect,  the  loftiest  aspiration.  Their  error,  if 
error  they  have,  is  in  aiit^interpi'eting  Christianity,  in  not 
beinw  true  to  the  law  thoy  acknowledge,  \u  nut  laboring 
with  sufficient  faith  and  energy  to  realize  the  ideal  of  Christ. 
They  are  hearers  and  not  doei-s  of  the  word.  They  are  as 
the  man  who  seeth  his  face  in  a  ^lass,  and  then  goelh  away 
and  forgetteth  what  manner  of  ninn  he  was.  Let  them 
really  brinjj  out  the  Chrifltian  ideal,  and  labor  with  zeal  and 
energy  to  form  Christ,  the  Iioj^kj  of  glory,  in  the  individual 
and  fn  the  race,  and  they  will  1h3  true  and  efficient  reform- 
ers.    Their  works  will  live  after  them. 

Nor,  again,  let  it  l^e  sup|?o8ed  tliat  they  who  cling  to  the 
authority  of  revelation,  are  necessarily  inimical  to  the  rii^hta 
of  the  mind,  or  to  progi-ess  in  the  knowledge  of  truth.  The 
Christian  ideal,  so  far  as  realized,  needs  no  foreign  author- 
ity. The  hutnan  mind  is  equal  to  it.  But  wliat  is  the 
authority  for  that  ideal,  bo  far  as  yet  unrealized  i  The  indi- 
vidual reason?  Alas!  we  have  seen  enough  of  mere  indi- 
vidual reafion.  It  is  impotent  when  it  has  not,  for  its  guide 
and  support,  the  reason  of  God,  speaking  not  only  to  the 
heart,  but  through  revelation  and  the  traditions  of  the  race. 
The  great  doctrines  we  are  laboring  to  establi(»h,  the  reforms 
we  would  effect,  we  confess  our  inability  to  demonstrate  by 
mere  individual  reason.  We  ask  for  them,  both  on  our  own 
account,  and  on  account  of  others,  a  higher  authority.  Tiiat 
reason  may  be  sufficient  for  here  and  there  one.  But  how 
can  it  suffice  for  the  ignorant,  the  bigoted,  the  superstitions, 
the  incredulous,  the  seiisnid,  the  wicked;  the  men  in  whom 
conscience  slumbers,  love  sleeps,  and  only  the  world  with 
its  impurities  is  awako!  Alas!  man's  word  is  impotent  to 
arouse  them ;  mail's  authority  too  weak  to  command  even 
their  attention.  Tliey  may  speculate  with  ue,  or  debate 
with  ns,  but  not  act  with  ns,  not  live  with  us,  for  God  or 
for  man.  You  must  go  to  thc-m  with  a  higher  authority  than 
your  own;  Fj)eak  to  tliem  in  a  Name  above  all  names  which 
they  dare  not  rebist,  or  your  preueKing  and  elforts  will  be 
fruitless.  Deprive  the  preacher  of  tire  authority  of  God, 
let  him  go  in  his  own  lUiUie,  not  as  the  messenger  of  God, 
and  men  will  laugh  ut  his  truth,  and  mock  at  his  most  ear- 
nest expostulations.  No.  They  are  sorry  refonners  who 
■would  reduce  God  to  nature,  and  the  authority  of  his  word 
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to  tliat  of  the  ii»livi<liial  rea8<)n  varying  with  every  indi- 
vidual and  with  every  :ige. 

Nor  C4in  wo  symhiitliize  with  the  doctrine  that  makes 
"  n.^li^(i<.»ii  11  Mi;itte'r  wholly  inward  and  spiritual."  Does  Mr. 
Chirko  c'liU  tliia  a  new  doctrine,  or  an  old?  It  is  aa  old  as 
the  ojdffet  rct'Mrds  of  tiiu  nice,  C'X«!c])tini(  the  P.iblo,  and  its 
Icuitiriiatf  residtii  may  l^  seen  in  the  Inflia:i  Fakir,  who  sits 
ail  day  witli  his  eves  turned  downward,  contemplating  the 
celostnd  light  playing  npon  the  end  of  his  nose.  It  may  lie 
ficeii  in  the  sublime  indinerency  and  retine<l  sensuality  of  the 
great  Goethe,  the  niudcrn  transccndorttid  saint,  who  cured 
not  how  the  world  went,  prc)vi<iiiig  he  succeeded  in  cultivat- 
ing all  sides  of  his  ''  many-sided  "  being.  "Whenever  we 
make  relitfion  a  matter  wholly  inward  and  8j)iritual,  we 
either  make  sanctity  consist  in  the  calm,  cpiiet  contempla- 
tion of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  truth,  or  we  run  into  a 
vague,  dreamy  eeutimentalism,  which  is  never  slow  to  lose 
il«ctf  in  sensuality.  In  either  case  tlio  result  is  to  be  depre- 
cated. 

Mr.  Clarke  tolls  us  that,  prior  to  the  rise  of  transcendental 
theology,  our  community  was  divided  into  two  classes, — 
"  both  of  which  sought  to  be  juBtilied  by  works  rather  than  by 
faith  ;  the  one  by  religious  works,  the  other  by  moral  works. 
According  to  both  systems  the  free  soul  of  man  was  bound 
beneath  the  yoke  of  opinions  and  outward  practices.  Chris- 
tianity was  not  enough  regarded  as  lying  in  the  state  of  the 
soul,  and  in  its  inward  union  with  CtocL"  This  account  of 
our  religious  comtnunity  does  not  state  the  precise  evil  that 
existed.  Assuredly  we  shall  not  here  advocate  a  round  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  but  we  utterly  deny  tliat  those  who 
sought  to  be  justified  by  "  religious  works"  were  wTong  in 
principle,  Tiie  doctrine  which  led  our  Orthodox  Christians 
to  seek  the  favor  of  heaven  by  works  of  piety  and  love, 
which  led  them  to  maintain  wliat  they  believed  to  bo  the 
truth,  to  build  churches  and  assemble  for  worbhip,  to  form 
Bible,  missionary,  and  tract  societies,  and  to  contribute  liber- 
ally of  their  wealth  for  evangelizing  the  world,  was  no  false 
doctrine.  It  led  them  out  oi  themselves,  to  seek  heaven  by 
doing  good  ;  and  in  this  it  was  right.  Their  error  was  not 
one  of  prineiplcj  but  merely  mistaking  the  most  direct 
method  of  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  their 
bre'Iiren.  Nor  did  our  Unitarian  community  err  in  prin- 
ciple. Wo  should  like  to  know  how  a  man  is  to  be  justitied, 
if  uot  by  the  performance  of  moral  works.     The  "baptized. 
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atheism,"  with  which  we  sometime  since  charged  Cnitarian- 
ism,  belonged  to  its  neglect  of  tradition,  to  its  excessive 
Tationalisin,  and  its  want  of  a  broad  and  comprelieiisive  faith 
in  the  progress  of  man  and  focietj ;  in  a  word,  to  its  cold- 
ness and  want  of  power  to  inspire  love  and  prompt  its 
believers  to  bold,  earnest,  and  successful  efforts  tor  human 
salvation,  and  to  its  contending  for  a  philosophy,  the  Iogi(^al 
re6nlt£of  which  could  not  fail  to  end  in  specnlative  atheism. 
We  never  thought  of  charging  Unitiirians,  as'stich,  with 
being  atheists,  or  of  censuring  tliem  for  making  religion  too 
outward  and  formal.  Eitlier  the  orthodox  [)ruicipk'  or  the 
Uaitaj'ian  is  altogether  j»referable  to  tlie  antinomianism  of 
the  transcendcntalist.  So  far  as  the  transcendental i^ts  liave 
recognized  in  man  the  power  to  perceive  truths  which  ti-an- 
scend  the  outward  senses,  so  far  tlioy  have  been  of  service 
and  liave  aided  progress ;  but  so  far  as  thcj  have  representetl 
these  transceudental  trutlis  to  exist  in  the  soul,  and  taught 
UB  it  is  in  ourselves  that  we  see  them,  and  led  us  to  suppose 
tliem  to  be  mere  developments  of  the  soul  itjsclf,  tliny  liave 
falsilieil  the  truth,  and  retarded  progress  instead  of  aiding  it. 
No,  these  transcendental  truths  »re  no  more  in  the  Riul,  no 
more  the  patrimony,  as  soineliody  calls  them,  of  the  race, 
than  are  the  objects  of  external  nature.  They  are  objects  of 
the  eoul's  intelligence,  and  therefore  are  out  of  it,  exterior 
to  it,  and  possessed  by  it  only  when  it  beliolds  them.  It  is 
always  out  of  us  we  are  to  look  for  the  truth  ;  never  in  us; 
for  it  is  only  as  we  are  reflected  from  what  we  are  not,  as  in 
a  glaes,  that  we  learn  what  we  are,  or  even  that  we  are. 

It  is  making  religinu  consist  in  the  frame-of  the  soul,  not 
in  the  intensity  and  direction  of  its  activity,  that  leads  the 
author  of  this  sennon.  when  speaking  of  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  minister,  to  say  that  he  has  ''  ii  work  to  do  on,  tf^e 
hearts  of  his  hearer?."  This  is  the  highest  conception  of 
the  duty  of  the  minister  of  Jesus  that  he  can  take  with  his 
mysticism  and  (piictiem.  According  to  him  the  qnefition  is 
not  what  we  do,  but  what  we  are  ;  just  as  if  what  we  are  is 
not  the  result  of  what  we  do;  as  if'^  onr  being  is  not  in  oar 
doing.  We  exist  not  for  ourselves  any  further  than  we 
act;  and  all  consciousness  of  our  very  existence  ceases  the 
moment  we  cease  acting.  The  great  end  of  life  is  not  to  be, 
but  to  do ;  and  in  doing  lieing  ia  developed  and  enlarged. 
This  cant  of  the  followere  of  onr  transcendentulists  about 
being,  and  cultivating  one's  being,  is  quite  nauseating. 
Aflsuredly  we  do  not  regard  the  frame  of  the  mind  and 
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heart  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  assuredly  we  do  not  object 
to  self-culture,  nor  the  cultivation  of  one's  whole  nature : 
but  there  is  for  us  no  sadder  imag;e  than  tliat  of  a  man  who 
sets  out  "  with  malice  aforethought "  to  cultivate  himself. 
Sad,  siwl  is  it  to  see  a  man  engrossed  wholly  with  himself, 
and  thinking  only  of  the  effect  tliis  or  that  act  may  have  in 
cultivatiuj^  the  barren  soil  of  his  own  puny  being.  The 
great  question  the  apostles  made  tln-ir  liearers  ask  was, 
>Vliat  sliall  we  do '/  an»l  JeHUS  bids  us  do  the  works  he  com- 
mands, if  one  would  know  whether  he  1)0  of  God  or  not. 
The  preaelier  titnst  not  aim  at  doing  a  work  on  tJie  hearts  of 
his  hearers, — althoujj:h,  if  true  and  faithful  to  liis  mission,  a 
great  and  glorious  work  he  will  do, — but  he  mujst  aim  to 
make  his  Jiejurrs  do  somethinj?,  to  noiut  them  to  a  work 
out  of  themselves,  which  they  must  do  in  order  to  be  saved, 
and  inspire  them  by  bold  words  and  warm  love  with  zeal 
and  uiKM'gy  to  do  it.  In  doine  this  work,  in  l)«in<^  drawn 
away  from  themselves,  forgetting  their  own  salvation  even, 
and  lal>oring  to  realize  a  good  for  humanity,  they  will  culti- 
vate their  souls,  improve  their  hearts,  and  advance  in  the 
intorual  life  of  Christ.  Wo  do  not  cultivate  love  to  God  by 
trying  to  look  into  ourselves,  by  calm  contemplation  of  hi» 
commands,  nor  by  internal,  isolated  strivings  to  love  him ; 
but  by  active  effort*  to  do  his  will,  which  is  to  love  and 
eerve  owt  brethren  ;  that  is  by  "  moral  works."  Nor  do  wo 
come  to  love  mankind  l)y  efforts  carried  on  by  ourselves 
alone,  but  by  going  forth  among  them,  into  active  life,  and 
striving  to  do  them  good.  No  man  loves  his  race  till  he 
has  served  it.  If  we  waited  for  faith  and  love,  before 
acting,  we  should  never  act.  Faith  and  love  are  born  in 
the  effort  to  do.  The  love  to  GikI,  or  to  man,  that  comes  in 
any  other  way,  is  no  true  love,  but  a  vague,  dreamy  senti- 
mentalism,  weak  and  effeminate,  weeping  and  sighing  at  the 
recital  of  wrong  and  outrage,  fainting  at  sighi  of  hmnan 
Buffering,  but  unable  to  lift  a  finger  to  lighten  the  load  of 
xniflery  tliat  weighs  man  down  in  tlje  dust. 

No ;  vour  Christian  minister  is  not  one  who  contents  him- 
Bslf  witu,  or  thiuks  of,  the  work  ho  may  do  on  the  hearts  of 
bio  hearers.  He  comes  from  God  to  man,  and  points  to  a 
work  the  sinner  must  do.  On  that  work  he  fixes  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers.  lie  speaks  with  authority,  and  infuses 
a  new  and  higher  life  into  the  world  by  awakening  it  to 
the  pcrfonnance  of  nobler  deeds.  He  carries  every  man's 
tlioughta  away  from  himself,  and  instead  of  concentrating 
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them  on  his  own  Belf-culture,  he  fixes  thera  on  God,  on  duty, 
on  humanity,  and  warms  and  kindles,  enliglitens  and  directs, 
every  one  to  bold  and  vigorous  etl'orta  for  truth  and  pro- 
gress. Self-culture,  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of 
the  individual  heart,  will  follow  as  a  natural  and  necessary 
result. 

But  we  have  extended  our  remarks  beyond  what  we  pro- 
posed, because  the  subject  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and 
on  Bome  points  of  which,  we  are  fully  Batisfied  that  we  have 
often  spoken  too  hastily,  without  duo  deliberation,  and  on 
which  we  have  been  still  more  mistaken  by  others.  We  trust 
we  have  now  expressed  ourselves  so  clearly  and  distinctly 
that  we  shall  not  be  again  rnisapijrehended  on  these  points. 
It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  founciation  of  our  faith  and  our 
general  tendencies,  we  tsike  our  stand  with  those  who  do 
not  accept  the  transcendental  theology.     We  go  for  pro- 

fress;  not  in  tnith,  for  truth  is  immutable,  but  in  tli© 
nowledge  of  the  truth ;  and  that  truth  is  no  innate  prop- 
erty of  our  souls.  We  are  not  born  in  possession  of  it.  We 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  it  only  by  a  sincere  and  earnest 
study  of  man  and  the  universe,  the  Bible  and  tlie  life  of 
Jesus.  We  have  no  wish  to  separate  ourselves  from  coui- 
mon  humanity.  We  go  with  our  brethren.  Their  traditions 
are  ours;  their  God  is  our  God;  their  faith  is  our  fiiith ; 
and  all  we  ask  of  them  is  to  pennit  us  to  labor  in  common 
with  them  for  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  Gospel, 
and  a  more  complete  realization  of  tlie  great  tinth.-?,  in  both 
man  and  men,  in  the  individual  and  society,  in  church  and 
state,  in  industry,  science  and  art,  in  the  whole  sphere  of 
man's  life  and  activity. 


LEROUX  ON  HUMANITY.' 

rFrom  the  Boston  Quarter]^  B«Tlew  for  July,  184S.] 

M.  Leeoux,  thouf^h  but  recently  known  in  this  country, 
Has  for  some  time  held  a  very  high  rank  among  the  literwy 
and  scientific  men  of  France,  and  indeed  of  Europe.  Bfe 
first  distinguished  himself,  we  believe,  by  his  contributions 
to  the  Revue  Encyclopedique,  which  was  in  its  day  one  of 
the  ablest,  if  not  the  ver^  ablest,  of  European  periodicals. 
He  is  now  one  of  the  principal  conductors  of  the  Encydo- 
pedie  Nouvelle^  a  philosophical,  scientifical,  literary,  and 
industrial  dictionary,  intended  to  render  an  exact  account  of 
the  present  state  ot  human  knowledge  ;  a  work  which  owes 
much  of  its  value  and  distinctive  character  to  his  contriba- 
tions ;  and  which,  judging  from  the  names  of  those  engaged 
in  it,  must  be  a  work  of  no  ordinary  literary  and  scientific 
merit,  and  proper  to  be  consulted  as  an  authentic  record  of 
the  doctrines  and  aspirations  of  lajeune  France. 

We  can  claim  no  great  familiarity  with  the  writings  of 
M.  Leroux,  having  read  but  two  or  three  of  his  productions ; 
but  from  what  we  do  know  of  him,  we  feel  warranted  in 
saying  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our 
times.  He  possesses  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  various 
-and  profound  learning,  a  rare  philosophicalinsight,  and  rich 
poetic  fervor.  Few  men  can  read  him  without  being 
warmed  and  instructed.  He  is  a  true  lover  of  his  race,  a 
firm  friend  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  a  bold  champion  of 
social  and  religious  progress.  He  is  a  democrat  in  the  high- 
est, as  well  as  the  lowest,  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  no  mere 
speculative  philosopher.  He  is  sincere,  deeply,  almost  ter- 
ribly in  earnest ;  and  sometimes  he  speaks  to  us  in  the  thril- 
ling tones  of  the  prophet,  and  makes  us  tremble  before  the 
a,wfulness  of  the  preacher.  He  evidently  regards  himself  as 
a  man  of  destiny,  to  whom  God  has  given  a  work  to  do, 
and  he  aspires  to  be  the  founder  of  a  school,  if  not  even  of 
a  religion, — the  school,  if  not  the  religion  of  Humanity. 

•De  r  Humanftfi:  de  son  Principe,  et  de  son  Avenir:  oA  se  trouve 
exposee  la  vraic  definition  de  la  Religion;  ct  oil  1'  on  s'cxpliquc  le  sens,  la 
suite,  et  r  enchalnemeiit'du  Mosalsme  et  du  Cliristianisme.  Par  Pibbbb 
Lkbodx.    Faria:    1840. 
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At  bottom,  however,  M.  Leroax  belongs  to,  and  oontinuea 
the  fichool  of  Saint-Simon,  tlion^^h  in  some  senses  modifying, 
and  in  others,  rejecting  its  teachings.  This  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  countrymen  will  not  tell  to  his  advantage. 
Saint-Simonism  is  not  in  the  best  possible  odor,  perhaps 
becansc  it  is  so  little  nnderstood.  The  Saint-Simonian 
school  was  a  great  school,  and  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  pi"ofoaude8t  and  richest  schools  to  which  the  race  has 

fiven  birth.  Saint-Simon  is  worthy  to  be  mentioned  with 
'ythagoras  and  Plato,  St.  Augustine,  Descartes,  and  Leib- 
nitz. He  was  one  of  those  providential  men  whom  God 
raises  up  at  distant  intervals  in  the  world's  history,  specially 
endows,  and  sends  among  ns  to  disclose  a  loftier  ideal,  and 
to  initiate  ns  into  a  higher  order  of  life.  Saint-Simon  will 
be  to  the  diurch  of  the  future  very  nearly  what  St  Augus- 
tine has  been  to  the  church  of  the  past.  He  has  been  in 
our  day  the  truest  interpreter  of  the  thought  of  Jesus,  the 
first  since  Jesus  to  comprehend  the  social  character  of  the 
new  Covenant,  which  God  has  made  with  man,  to  reinstate, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  himianity  in  its  rights,  and  give  it  in 
our  systems  of  religion,  its  due  place  and  influence.  Chris- 
tianity may  now  become  what  m  the  Aiiguetiue  "  City  of 
God  it  was  but  imperfectly,  the  Rdujion.  of  TlumanUy, 
and  witliout  losing  for  that  its  character  of  the  Religion  of 
God. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  follies  and 
extravagances  of  the  Saint-Simonians ;  nor  with  their  mis- 
take of  confounding  Christianity  with  the  Catholic  Chnrch  ; 
nor  with  their  substitution  of  immortality  in  humanity  for 
immortality  as  individual  men  and  women ;  nor  with  cer- 
tain pantheistic  tendencies  which  they  have  not  escaped,  but 
whicn  are  in  fact  no  necessary  elements  of  the  schooL 
There  was  an  original  vice  somewhere  when  they  passed 
from  a  school  to  a  sect.  During  the  life  and  influence  of 
Bazard,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  they  were  ever 
able  to  claim,  a  man  of  large  intelligence  and  much  practi- 
cal sagacity,  they  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  tlireat- 
ened  to  become  the  dominant  party  in  France.  Bazard  waa 
a  salutary  restraint  upon  tlie  Iwlder,  profonnder,  more  relig- 
ions, but  impracticable  Enfantin,  and  prevented  the  school 
from  breaking  entirely  with  the  existing  social  organisation. 
But  after,  in  a  tit  of  disgust  or  discouragement,  he  had  fool- 
ishly and  impiously  shot  himself,  all  went  wrong  with  the 
Saint-Simonians,  and  their  meetings  were  soon  suppi'e.s&ed 
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hy  the  strong  arm  of  civil  power.  As  an  outward,  visible 
Bocicty,  the  school,  or  sect  ia  we  believe,  no  longer  extant. 
I'ere  Enfantin,  at  the  last  advices,  was  in  the  service  of 
Melienict-Ali ;  and  the  twelve  apostles  that  went  even  to 
the  gate  of  the  harem  of  the  Grand  Turk,  in  search  of  a 
votnaii  worthy  to  become  the  mere  supnine,  have  rctnrned, 
reported  their  ill  success,  and  vanished  in  thin  air ;  yet  the 
Bcliooi  is  not  dead,  nor  will  it  speedily  die.  The  itiDre  we 
penetrate  its  spirit,  the  more  are  we  struck  with  its  inhcreut 
vitality.  Its  aoctrines,  in  a  modified  form,  freed  from  the 
extravagances  and  technicalities  of  the  sect,  are  the  oidy 
doctrines  really  making  any  progress  in  Europe,  oi  oven  in 
thiti  country.  Its  pantlieistie  tendencies  must  he  abandoned, 
ita  dreams  of  an  hierarchical  organization  of  the  race  must 
be  indctinitoly  postponed ;  but  its  fundamental  princijjles, 
as  modified  by  time  and  inquiry,  will  rule  the  future,  and 
justify  the  coufidotice  expressed  by  their  early  expoKJtors. 

Saint-Simonism.  regarded  in  its  elements,  its  fundamcntid 
principles,  is  at  j)res«'tit  the  true  Weltgeist,  the  real  spirit  of 
the  iige.  jyicn  hit  npon  it  witliout  knowing  it,  ana  advo- 
cate Its  doctrinos  without  knuwiiig  or  euspccting  their  ori- 
ffin.  In  this  fact  we  may  rend  the  evidence  of  its  sound- 
ness, of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our  epoch,  and  of 
its  future  destiny. 

Saiiit-Simimism  is  superior  to  all  its  rival  schools  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  an  ideal,  and  therefore  is  not  merely  specu- 
lative. The  Ilcgeliau  hcIuhjI  is  erudite  and  piofound  ;  and, 
tliough  we  are  far  from  ])rL'ti'n<liiig  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
aiire  with  it,  we  know  enough  of  it  to  know  that  it  contains 
a  large  shjire  of  truth  ;  but  it  is  merel}'  speculative  ;  it  pro- 

J loses  no  ideal,  doi-s  not  jiropliesy,  does  not  legislate  for  the 
uture.  The  French  eclectic  school,  founded  by  Cousin,  is  an 
admirable  school,  a  great  echool,  rich  in  learnii.gand  original 
psychological  researches,  earnest,  sincere,  explaining  with 
great  truth  and  clearness  the  past  and  the  prcHtMit ;  but  it  is 
dumb  before  the  future.  To  the  questions.  What  ha*  been  ? 
What  is?  it  is  prompt  with  an  answer,  and  an  answer  which 
h  by  no  means  to  be  despised  ;  but  to  the  queMtion,  What 
ou(//it  to  be  i  it  has  no  answer.  It  has  no  ideal.  It  caimot 
tell  what  we  must  do  iu  order  to  inherit  eternal  life.  It  ia 
therefore  sutHcient  only  for  those  rare  individuals,  who  are 
Batistied  with  themselves  and  with  men  and  thirigs  as  they 
are ;  who  aspire  to  nothing  better,  holier,  wiser,  or  more 
beautiful ;  wno  are  contented  merely  to  speculate  as  aina- 
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teurs  on  the  past  and  the  present.  But  these  individ- 
nals,  however  estimable  thev  may  be,  and  liowevcr  ndiui- 
rulile  and  desirable  may  bu  their  t'ool,  philosophical  iJulilFfr 
«ncy,  which  converts  theui,  to  use  the  language  of  a  popular 
preacher,  "  into  statues  of  tninquility  with  forefinger  poiut- 
mg  to  heaven,"  toward  which  thev  move  not.  are  far  from 


constituting  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Humanity  is  no  mere 
amateur.  It  is  terribly  in  earnest.  It  is  with  it  always  a 
matter  of  life  or  death.  It  cannot  be  satL-^fied  with  mere 
dilcttmiiigm.  It  docs  not,  cannot  feel  itself  here  merely 
to  ejK'culate  on  its  np]>earanee  in  time  and  space,  and  on 
what  passes  on  round  about  it  and  within  it.  It  feels  itself 
hcrt^  to  act,  to  live ;  and  it  demands  a  practical  philosophy, 
a  Jie/tr/itm,  able  and  prtimj)t  to  answer  the  ever-recurring 
and  tormenting  fjuestion.  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? 

Humanity  lives  only  on  condition  that  it  aspires,  and  it 
asjni'esonly  on  eoiidition  that  it  has  an  ideal.  Prophets  and 
Mehsiahs  redeem  and  sanctify  the  i-aco  by  giving  it  new  and 
loftier  ideals.  The  true  ideal  of  humanity  is  no  doubt  iutrm- 
sically,  etvrnally.  and  nnivei-stdly  the  sanje,  Uiough  it 
enhirges  ever  as  the  race  advances,  and  therefore  seems  to  be 
always  changing.  In  seeking,  in  IalK»ring  to  realize  this 
ideal  humanity  finds  its  life.  T/m  w  iUi  life.  The  Jews 
lived  only  so  far  as  they  succeeded  in  realizing  the  ideal 
which  Moses  gave  them.  Jesus  cnlarijed  and  generalized  the 
ideal  of  Moses,  triinslated  it  out  of  Judaisiu  into  humauity, 
and  therefore  of  Jews  and  gontiles  made  one;  and  this 
enlarged  and  generalized  ideal  tlie  nice,  since  his  cou)ing, 
have  been  laboring  to  i-ealize.  So  far  forth  as  we  have 
realized  it,  we  have  lived  a  tnie  life,  and  a  life  in  some 
sense,  nay,  literally,  derivc<l  from  Jesus,  whu  in  giving  us 
this  ideal,  which,  by  iiis  intimate  relation  with  God,  he  Jiad 
himself  realized,  and  niuking  us  aspire  to  its  realization,  has 
become  the  father  of  the  new  age,  the  life  of  the  world,  tlie 
redeemer  and  the  sanctifier  of  hunjanity. 

The  ideal  of  Jesus  has  never,  in  its  fulness  and  beauty, 
been  the  idea!  of  the  race.  The  chui-ch  haa  embmeed  his 
ideal  as  interiireted  by  St.  .\ugU6tine,  with  which  she  was 
content  till  the  times  of  Martiu  Luther  and  John  Calvin. 
Since  then  she  has  been  seeking  an  ideal  rather  than  th© 
of  an  ideal ;  and   hence  her  aitimrent  want  of 


realization  of  an  ideal ;  and  hence  her  appiirent  want 
faith,  and  the  critical  and  atliei-sticjd  tendencies  of  modern 
Bociety.  None  of  the  philosophers  have  given  us  any  sub- 
stitute for  the  Christian  ideal  as  interpreted  by  St.  Augus- 
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tine.  The  devout  have  continued  as  before  to  seek  the  citjr 
of  God,  as  coneoived  l)v  him,  not  as  conceived  by  Jesus, 
and  interpreted  by  St.  raul  and  St.  John.  Many  of  them 
liave  not  even  felt  the  ncpossity  of  an  ideal ;  some,  however, 
have  sought  it ;  Descartes,  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Price,  Lessing, 
Herder,  Condorcet,  and  a  few  others  have  caught  glimpses 
of  it ;  but  Saint-Simon  lias  been  the  first  since  St.  Paiil  to 
give  it  an  adequate  formula.  He,  paraphrasing  the  answer 
of  Jesus,  has  been  able  to  reply  to  the  question  asked  by 
young  and  eager  liumanity,  "  Good  Master,  what  good 
thing  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?"  "  Love  thyself  in 
thy  neighbor,  and  do  thy  utmost  so  to  organize  society,  as  to 
effect  in  the  speediest  manner  possible  tne  moral,  intellect- 
ual, and  physical  amelioration  of  the  poorest  and  most 
numerous  class  of  thy  brethren." 

Saint-Si  monism  does  not,  then,  content  itself  with  mere 
speculation  on  the  past  and  tlie  present  It  surveys  them 
indeed,  for  it  is  erudite  and  observing,  grateful,  no  less  than 
hopeful ;  but  it  does  it  in  a  deep,  earnest,  rdtgious  spirit, 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ligiit  on  the  future,  and  of 
determining  the  end  toward  which  individuals  and  nations- 
should  direct  their  labors.  It  aspires  to  be  a  religion  ;  that 
is,  to  legislate,  to  impose  the  law,  not  merely  by  telling 
what  has  been,  and  what  is,  with  which  most  schools  content 
themselves,  but  by  telling  what  ought  to  be. 

The  Saint-Simonian  City  of  God,  no  doubt,  difEers  from- 
the  Augustine ;  l>ut  we  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  any 
discrepancy  between  its  ideal  and  that  of  Jesus,  as  inter- 
preted by  St.  John  and  St.  Paul.  We  do  not  find  that 
Saint-Simon  considered  his  ideal  repugnant  to  the  Christian.. 
In  his  secret  thought  he  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  as  must 
be  every  full-grown  man  brought  up  in  the  l)08om  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  ;  and  in  calling  his  system  Nonveau  Chris- 
tianisme,  he  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  it  was  new  in 
relation  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  but  in  relation  to  the 
Christianity  enjoined  and  realized  by  the  Augustine  church. 
His  followers  nave  not  always  been  careful  to  mark  the 
distinction  between  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  the 
Christianity  of  the  church,  and  hence  the  source  of  their 
most  fatal  errore;  but  the  ideal  of  their  master  was  implic- 
itly at  least,  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  explicitly  in  the 
philosophic  commentaries  by  St.  Paul.  The  chureli,  how- 
ever, seeking  the  Augustine  City  of  God,  instead  of  the 
Pauline,  has  failed  to  perceive  the   important  fact,   that. 
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thongh  Iminanity  is  indeed  actnalizcd,  lives  only  in  individ- 
ual men  and  women,  it  has,  nevertheless,  a  being,  develop- 
ment, and  growth  of  its  own,  as  a  race;  and  individual  men 
and  woinun  liave  no  real  exifitonco  but  in  their  union 
with  it.  Tliere  is  in  the  Augustine  City  of  (rod  no  clear, 
distinct  recognition  of  the  unity  of  individuals  in  the  race. 
There  ii^  nu  hniiiuJiity,  mi  unity  of  individuids  in  one  human 
life,  running  through  them,  and  identical  with  tliem  all. 
Individuals  are  not  nieiuberB  of  one  and  the  same  indi&- 
solulile  liody ;  or  if  so,  it  is  in  a  sense  whii-h  tends  to 
absorb  nuin  in  God,  virtually  annihilating  him,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  panthcieitic  tendencies  of  that  church  as  inter- 
preted by  Luther  and  Calvin.  Tliese  last  have  a  perpetual 
teudency  to  k>se  the  individual  in  (iod.  Man  is  nothing 
1>efore  God,  has  no  power,  no  agency,  no  virtue  of  liie  own. 
If,  ou  tl>e  other  hand  an  effort  ia  made  to  save  man,  the 
church  nms  into  pure  individualism,  asserting  the  reality  of 
individual  men  and  women,  but  denying  the  existence  of 
liuinanity,  without  which  individuals  would  l)e  as  if  they 
■were  not ;  nay,  would  not  be  at  all.  liut  breaking  the  unity 
of  tlie  race,  the  clnirch  lias  isolated  individuals  from 
humanity,  and  conceived  them,  in  the  Bcnse  they  are 
human,  to  exist  as  individuals  ami  as  individuals  only.  She 
recognizes  then  men  and  women,  hut  no  rrnjn,  no  Adam,  a» 
in  the  beginning,  male  and  female.  Now  the  salvation  the 
chnrch  can  seek  with  this  view,  c^n  be  only  the  salvation  of 
individuals,  mere  isolated  indivirluals.  Her  efforts,  there- 
fore, are  not  to  redeem  humanity  and  save  individuals  in  the 
race,  by  leading  them  back  to  unity,  and  making  them  one 
in  the  bosom  of  hnmunity,  as  Christ  was  one  with  the 
Father,  but  to  save  these  isolated  individuals,  which  as  iso- 
lated individuals,  have  no  existence  at  all ;  for  individuals 
always  have  their  being  in  the  species,  and  through  the 
species  in  God. 

In  consequence  of  this  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Augustine  church,  the  ideal  of  Chrialianity  has  necessa- 
rily been  interpreted  to  be  the  improvement  of  mere 
individual  men  and  women.  It  has  not  been  felt  that 
Christ  enjoined  the  impniveraeiit  of  man,  and  of  men 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  man,  and  becauiie  they  are  man. 
Yet  Saint-Simon  is  right,  and  the  Christian  ideal  is  rightly 
affinned  to  l)e  the  indefinite  progress  of  humanity,  and 
of  individual  men  and  women  in  the  bo«?om  of  human- 
ity.   This  is  what  St.  Paul  asserts,  when  he  asserts  that  "  as 
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in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  siiall  ail  bo  made  alive." 
Indeod,  notwitlistaiiding  what  we  have  jijgt  alleged,  the 
church  herself  asserts  the  aime,  or  wonid  assert  tiie  same,  if 
eho  but  comprehended  the  profound  sii^rnificance  of  her  own 
fiytnbols.  She  has  taught  as  that  in  Adam  all  men  sinned, 
6o  that  all  men  have  become  corrupt  and  guilty.  But  we 
could  not  sin  in  Adam  as  iudividuals,  fur  as  individuala  we 
luwi  no  actual  existence,  and  nothing  can  be  more  absnrd 
than  to  make  men  responsible  for  acts  in  which  they  do  not 
and  cannot  participate.  We  sinned,  and  still  continue  to 
ein  in  Adam  ;  but  not  as  individual  men  and  women.  We 
sinned  and  sin  in  him  as  the  race,  as  humanity.  The  cor- 
ruption is  therefore  rightly  termed  a  corruption  of  human- 
ity, of  human  nature  ;  and  we  partake  of  it  only  in  so  far  as, 
and  because  we  partake  of  human  nature.  It  was  the  race, 
not  individuals  that  died  in  Adam,  or  individuals  only  as 
existing  potentially,  virtually,  but  not  actually,  in  the  race. 
Sii  it  is  tlio  race  that  is  redeemed  by  Christ  the  Lord,  termed 
by  St.  Paul  himself,  the  second  Adam,  come  to  repair  the 
damage  done  by  the  first.  As  the  fall  Wiis  that  of  the  race, 
otherwise  it  could  not  have  implicated  us,  but  have  been 
inoroly  the  fall  of  two  individuals,  for  which  they  alone 
would  have  been  responsible ;  so  the  redemption  must  be 
that  of  the  race.  Adam  aiul  Eve  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  are  humanity  falling  into  sin, 
and  dying  a  moral  death  ;  Christ  is  humanity,  for  so  may 
the  Ilebraiflin,  Son  of  Man,  be  interpreted,  rising  from  their 
moral  death,  from  their  grave  of  sin,  and  rcascending  to 
unity  in  God.  The  true  Cniristian  redemption  is,  then,  that 
of  hunianity,  and  of  individuals  only  so  far  forth  as  they 
exist  in  humanity,  and  liccause  it  is  in  them  only  that 
humanity  lives  and  is  actualized.  The  church  herself,  then, 
virtually  rejects  the  individualism  she  has  countenanced. 
This  individualism  is  repugnant  not  only  to  the  deeper 
sense  of  the  symbols  of  the  cluirch,  but  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  Christianity.  The  Christian  Ideal  is  not  sauve  qui  pent, 
but  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  It  is  not  the  regener- 
ation and  sjinclitioation  of  individuals,  sis  so  many  separate, 
independent  forces,  without  mutual  relation  or  solidarity, 
that  it  proposes,  but  the  regeneration  and  eanctification  of 
the  species,  of  the  race,  by  means  of  the  new  life  which 
God,  through  his  only  begotten  Son,  Jesns,  communicated 
to  it.  This  new  life  was  not  actually  communicated  to  all 
individuals,   but   it   was  communicated   to  the  race,  and 
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through  the  race  to  all  individuals  virtually,  because  all 
exist  virtnallj  in  the  race,  and  actually  to  all  who  coin- 
mnne  with  regenenite  huiaaiiity.*  Translate  this  doc- 
trine of  the  redemption  of  the  race,  and  of  individuals 
onlj  60  far  as  they  coniinnne  with  redeemed  hnuiauity, 
into  a  doctrine  of  social  and  political  life,  and  it  becomes 
precisely  the  doctrine  of  social  ]irogrcss,  for  which  Saint- 
Siraon  contends,  and  which  he  proposers  iis  the  true  ideal  of 
all  who  will  live  godly,  inlierit  eternid  life,  in  other  words 
live  a  true  life  confonnable  to  the  will  of  the  Creator. 

We  have  no  time  to  pause  on  this  doctrine,  and  our  read- 
ers must  forgive  the  apparent  digression  already  indulged 
in  ;  for  we  have  a  sort  of  affection  for  Saint-Simon  and  his 
echool,  which  it  would  be  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  disguise 
if  wo  would,  and  which  we  would  not  if  we  could.  More- 
over, we  have  thought  it  not  improper  to  say  thus  much  of 
the  school  in  which  M.  Leroux  was  formed,  and  to  which 
in  all  that  concerns  the  elements  of  his  systeiu,  ho  still 
belongs.  He  retains,  since  he  came  out  of  the  school,  or 
since  its  dispersion,  nearly  all  it  had  worth  retaining.  He 
retains  its  ideal,  is  true  to  its  spirit,  and  obedient  to  its 
inspirations ;  while  he  avoids  its  extravagances,  and  shows,  in 
the  development  and  defense  of  its  leading  principles,  a 
freedom  of  spirit,  a  warmth  of  feeling,  a  deptli  and 
originality  of  thought,  not  altogether  unworthy  of  a  man 
who  aspires  to  found  a  school.  But  with  all  this,  M. 
T/jroux  is  no  artist.  His  mind  is  a  wild,  weltering  chaos, 
into  which  are  thrown  in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable, 
materials  various  and  rich,  difficult  to  obtain,  nire  and  of  great 


•Unsound  as  this  reasoning  must  appciir  to  the  orlhodox  reader,  it  is 
really  profound  and  as  ni'ur  the  trutli  as  it  is  possible  for  the  rationalist 
to  reach.  Understand  that  the  Incarnation  is  tiic  basis  a  new  and 
superniitural  order,  is  a  new  crctktion  in  reality,  and  it  becomes  plain 
that  humanity,  the  race  was  redeemed  in  the  sense  understood  by  the 
BUllior,  and  iLat  the  new  (buperuatural)  life  was  not  actually  conimuni 
cittcd  to  all  iudivtdimb,  but  it  wn.s  cr>mmu:i iratcd  to  the  race  (that  is,  the 
church,  which  in  the  supernaluml  order  is  what  (he  race  is  in  the  nar 
Ural)  and  through  thecliurch  to  all  individuals  virtnaUy,  because  all  may, 
and  aduaUy  to  all  who,  commune  with  rfgcneratc  humanity,  through 
the  new  birth.  All  that  the  author  wanted  to  correct  hi!»  view  waa 
the  doctrine  of  the  sur>ernaluml  onler,  so  thoroughly  and  cliarly  dis- 
cossed  in  the  third  volunie  of  thc.w  works.  Indeed  all  the  false 
▼lews  contained  in  this  fourth  volume  find  their  refutation  in  the  argu- 
ments of  the  third. — £0. 
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price,  in  ample  abundaDce  for  a  new  intellectual  world  ;  but 
thev  will  not  coalesce,  combine,  assumo  unity,  and  clotlie 
then)8elve8  witli  form  and  beauty,  till  a  more  creative  spirit 
tliiuj  his  paf!fies  over  them.  His  views  are  various,  profound, 
often  original,  ingenious,  and  striking,  but  incomplete. 
Nevertheless  he  gives  us  some  admirable  criticisms,  tlirowa 
light  on  several  dark  problems  in  philosophy  and  theolog}', 
suggests  numerous  trains  of  rich  and  captivating  thought, 
and  Kindles  up  many  pure  and  noble  aspirutiotis.  We  honor 
him  for  his  heartiness,  honesty,  deep  earnestness,  and  lofty 
aims.  There  is  nothing  little,  insignificant,  or  dilttfunieuih 
about  liim.  He  is  a  man  ;  tliinkis,  feels,  and  speaks  as  a 
man. 

With  these  remarks  on  the  general  character  of  M. 
Leroux  and  the  school  to  which  lie  virtually  belongs,  we 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  work  before  us,  which 
comes,  as  the  author  tells  us,  in  the  train  of  his  Essai  »ur 
r6yalit«^  which  it  continues.  In  that  essay  he  had  analyzed 
the  pi-esent  and  explained  his  views  of  the  pajst,  detected  tho 
law  of  progress,  found  that  the  hunum  race,  having  passed 
Buccepfiively  through  all  the  pluises  of  inequality,  stanas  now 
on  the  borders  of  equality  and  a  happier  future.  But 
before  this  future,  so  far  as  that  work  was  concerned,  th© 
author  stopfwd  short,  daring  neither  to  prophesy  nor  to 
dogmatize.  The  questions  came  uj),  What  is  this  future  to 
Tnef  What  relation  between  me  and  humanity?  between 
its  destiny  and  mine?  Shall  I  be  on  the  earth  when  justice 
and  equality  reign  among  men?  Shall  I  hope  for  the 
future,  love  it,  and  seek  to  usher  it  in  ?  or  shall  I  repel  it> 
and  withdraw  myself  as  much  as  possible  from  it?  The 
work  before  us  was  written  profes^eilly  to  answer  these  and 
similar  queptiotis. 

Tlie  work  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction  on  Hamnnats^ 
of  considerable  length,  originally  an  article  in  the  ^noi/clo- 
pcdie  Nouvelle,  It  makes  u  complete  work  in  itself  of 
great  value.  We  should  be  glad  to  give  an  analysis  of  it, 
hut  must  pass  it  over ;  for  the  slightest  notice  of  its  contents 
would  carry  us  quite  away  from  our  present  purpose. 

M.  Leroux  divides  his  M'ork  into  six  books,  tiio  sixth  book 
occupying  about  one-third  of  the  first  vuluine,  and  the 
whole  of  the  second.  The  first  book  is  taken  up  with  defi- 
nitions of  man,  and  their  application.  Psyclmlngicaliy, 
Leroux  defines  man,  not  the  man  of  ancient  tficolo^ies,  but 
the  abstract  man  of  modem  thinkers,  to  be  ttenmtion-eenU- 
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ment'<oynitum  indhnsibly  united.  He  does  not  demon- 
strate or  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  trntli  of  this  definition. 
He  collecta  it  historically,  taking  one  element  from  Des- 
cartes, another  from  Gassendi  andXocke,  another  from  Leib- 
nitz. This  is  not  a  very  scientific  method,  and  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  Leronx,  since  he  condemns  it  without  mercy 
in  his  work  against  eclecticism,  in  which  he  unjustly  charges 
this  method  upon  Cousin.  But  this  is  a  small  matter. 
Leronx  assumes  it  as  embracing  in  itself  all  the  psychologi 
cal  knowledge  that  we  possess  on  what  may  be  chilled  tTi<. 
abetract,  or  isolated  mina  of  man. 

Critically  considered,  we  have  somewhat  to  object  to  this 
definition.  Cognition  abstracted,  sensation  and  sentiment 
are  virtually  the  same,  Tliey  have  a  con^mon  basis,  and 
depend  on  one  and  the  same  faculty  of  human  riature,  to  wit, 
the  sensihilitfi,  or  power  to  feel.  The  two  tfcrras  are  thus 
reducible  at  bottom  to  one;  and  instead  of  "  sensation -sen- 
timent-cognition," we  elionld  define  man  to  l>e  feeling- 
cognition.  But  this  loses  the  trinity  of  aneient  and  modern 
psychology,  and  moreover  is  not  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  man.  Man  act^,  as  well  as  feeh  and  knows.  We 
ought,  then,  to  define  him  to  be  ociicw-sentiment-cogni- 
tion,  indivisibly  united.  Furthermore,  we  see  no  good  rea- 
son why  Ivcroux  sliould  define  man  phenomenally,  ratlier 
than  ontologically,  since  lie,  as  well  as  we,  mlinits  man's  onto- 
logical  existence.  Undoubtedly  man  recognizes  his  exist- 
ence, tlie  fact  that  he  exists,  only  in  the  phenomenon  :  but 
he  does  recognize  his  existenfc,  and  never  as  phenomenon. 
The  ontological  is  always  revealed  in  the  phenomenal, 
and  our  knowledge  of  being,  as  the  subject  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, 18  as  direct  and  as  po-sitive  as  onr  knowledge  of 
the  phenomenon  itself.  This  follows  from  what  Leronx 
himself  assumes  in  his  Refukdion  dc-  t EcUciicmn^.  Man 
never  confounds  bim.self  with  his  phenomena.  He  is  never 
a  pain,  a  joy,  or  a  grief,  is  never  sensation,  sentiment,  or  cog- 
nition; but  the  subject  who  joys  or  grieves,  is  pained  or 
{jleased,  feels,  acts,  or  knows  lie  shnuld  be  dchned  onto- 
ogically,  then,  from  his  powers,  not  from  the  effect  of  their 
exercise.  Instead,  then,  of  being  defined  action-sentiment- 
cognition  indivi8ii)ly  united,  lie  olionld  be  defined  .ictivity- 
8ensibility-int4»!ligence  indivisibly  united  ;  that  is,  man  is  a 
being  wlu)  acts,  knows,  and  feels,  and  all  these  at  unce  in 
each  and  all  of  Ids  phenomena.     Thus  corrected,  it  is  the 
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definition  adopted  by  the  Saint-Simonians,  by  Cousin,  and, 
as  I>croiix  eunU'ii<ls.  virtniilly  l»y  all  tnodern  tninkers. 

Tlie  luuin  point  in  this  definition  to  lie  observed  in  its 
applications  to  monils  and  politics,  is  tliat  according  to  it 
man  is  a  unity  in  triplicity,  u  trinity.  lie  is  not  sensation 
and  sentiment  aruf  cognition,  any  more  tUan  a  ncntral  salt 
is  an  acid  and  an  alkali ;  but  ho  is  a  simple  unity,  inherently 
and  essentially  activity-intelligence-sensibility,  and  there- 
fore each  one  of  his  pnenomena  is  indiesolubly  action-feel- 
ing-cognition. The  distinction  of  facnlties  implies  no 
diviftion  of  essence ;  the  triplicity  of  elements  does  not  break 
the  unity  of  man's  being.  We  cannot,  then,  as  do  our 
pBychologers,  separate  the  mental  phenomena  into  actions, 
or  volitions ;  sensations,  or  sentiments  j  and  cognitions,  or 
ideas ;  because  in  actual  life  there  is  no  sepiiration  at  all, 
but  each  phenomenon  is  the  product  of  the  tliree  elements 
in  tlioir  indissoluble  unity. 

This  fact  marks  the  true  distinction  between  a  >^y;i- 
tAetie  and  an  eclectic  philosophy,  though  it  does  not  murk 
the  distinction,  as  Leroux  fancies,  between  himself  and 
Cousin  ;  for,  save  in  name,  Cousin  is  as  synthetic  as  Leroux, 
and  even  more  so ;  and  he  insists  every  whit  as  earnestly  on 
the  primitive  and  essential  synthesis  of  our  faculties  in  each 
of  our  phenomena.  Man,  according  to  Cousin,  is  a  trinity 
fuiidamenUilly  and  indissolubly,  and  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness is  always  action-cognition-sentiraent  indivisibly 
united.  Cousin's  error  consists  principally  in  the  infolici- 
tous  choice  of  a  name,  which  misleads  the  ereater  part  of 
the  public,  and  sometimes  even  himself.  Ilis  philosophy 
ought  not  to  be  called  eclecticism,  for  by  eclectic  he  really 
unuerstan<i8  synthetic.  Had  Leroux  been  aware  of  thii 
fact,  he  might  have  spared  himself  and  jplulosophy  several 
portions  of liis  very  able  Rcfutatwn,  de  uEcleciicUm*. 

Tliis  definition  of  man,  Leroux  thinks,  was  not  unknown 
to  the  ancients ;  but  the  failure  of  philosophers  in  all  ages 
has  been  caused  by  their  exaggerating  one  of  its  three  terms, 
sensation,  sentiment,  or  cognition.  Plato  exaggerates  the 
last,  Machiavelli  and  Hobbus  the  first,  and  Itonsseau  the 
second,  Flato,  bv  cxaggcrnling  the  cognitive  element, 
subordinates  to  it  the  other  two,  which,  when  transferred  to 
political  and  social  life,  will  bo  the  subjection  of  the  men  of 
industry  and  the  arti^-ts  or  warriors  to  priests  and  men  of 
science,  as  we  see  in  his  Republic.  Machiavelli  and  Hobbes, 
exaggerating  sensation,  see  in  men  only  a  troop  of  animals, 
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which  must  be  reclnce<l  for  tlieir  own  advantjige  to  subinia- 
Bion,  by  the  stroiinj  arm  of  power,  or  by  artifice  and  cunning. 
Rousseau,  in  tine,  exaggenitiric;  sontiment,  the  in-A,  tlie  indi- 
vidual will,  arrives  at  a  mere  individualism,  or  mere  aggre- 
gation of  equal  and  mutually  rejxiliant  individual  forces, 
which  c-an  be  bound  together  in  Fociety,  harnionizod  only  by 
iiK'iUis  of  a  social  compact,  according  to  which  each  individ- 
nal  surrenders  his  own  freedom  to  the  community,  to  become 
fi-ee  oidy  as  an  integrsd  part  of  the  city  or  state,  and  consents 
to  clothe  the  majority  with  sovereign  power  to  do  as  it 
pleases,  even  to  employ  force  to  execute  its  decisions.  In 
any  of  these  cjHses  we  have  despotism.  According  to  Plato, 
wo  should  have  the  despotism  of  a  theocracy ;  Alachiavelli 
and  Ilobbes  would  give  us  the  despotism  of^  tlie  law  incar- 
nated in  the  king;  Kousseau  the  despotism  of  the  majority, 
the  worst  of  the  three. 

Philosophers  break  the  unity  of  the  human  being ;  divide 
man  into  separate  faculties,  nay,  into  separate  beings,  as  it 
were  ;  then  seize  specially  upon  one  or  another  of  the  frag- 
ments into  which  tney  have  broken  him,  and  with  that  alone 
seek  to  reconstruct  man  and  society.  But  the  man  and  society 
thus  reconstructed  are  at  best  fragmentary,  incomplete,  and 
must  needs  be  ever  at  loggerheads  with  man  and  society  as 
God  and  nature  intended  them.  Our  conwlation  in  this  case  is 
that  God  and  nature  are  stronger  than  the  philosophers,  and 
humanity,  preserving  in  actual  life  her  own  unity  in  triplic- 
itv,  makes  her  way  through  the  ages,  leaving  behind  the 
pliilosophers  and  their  systems. 

From  a  psychological  definition  of  man,  Leroux  proceeds 
to  give  us  what  he  terms  Aph'dvsophicul  deliuition ;  that  is^ 
a  definition  of  man  not  as  an  abstraction,  but  as  a  real  being, 
living  luid  developing  himself  in  the  bosom  of  the  race; 
that  16,  again,  man  defined  not  from  the  individual,  but  tlie 
species.  The  ancients  defined  man  to  be  a  "social  and  jxilit- 
ical  animal."  This  definition  included  all  they  knew  of 
man.  Have  we  moderns  nothing  to  add  to  it  i  We  add  to 
it  tliis,  Man  u profjrffisvce,  society  u  progresaiWy  the  human 
race  itstJf  In  p)'ogrcs.sive, 

Leroux  iu>sume5  tliis  last  definition  as  his  point  of  depart- 
ure, and  takes  as  an  axiom  ns-ttented  to,  this  thought  of 
Leibnitz,  vidi'tur  .homo  ad  perfectionem  venire  posse.  Ho 
does  not  attempt  to  prove  that  man  is  progrcp-sive,  but 
nuTcly  that  his  ca]>.icity  for  progress  is  an  admitted  fact,  an 
integral  part  of  the  present  intellectual  life  of  the  race,  no 
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more  m  need  of  proof  than  the  fact  of  life  itself.  In  order  to 
prove  this  he  quotes  a  lar^e  number  of  modern  thinkers, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  Saint-Simon,  Pascal,  Perrault, 
Fontenelle,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Lessing,  Tui^ot, 
and  Condorcet. 

Saint-Simon  asserts  that  "  the  golden  age,  which  blind 
superstition  has  hitherto  placed  in  the  past,  is  in  the  future ; 
a  paradise  on  earth  is  before  us,"  not  behind  us.  He  fully 
sustains  Leroux,  for  Leroux  is  one  of  his  disciples ;  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  others  quoted  sustain  his  doctrine,  save 
indistinctly,  vaguely,  and  at  best  merely  by  implication. 
This  doctrine,  as  Leroux,  after  Saint-Simon,  maintains  it,  is 
that  humanity  is  a  collective  being,  living  in  the  bosom  of 
universal  life,  a  life  properly  its  own,  and  developing  itself 
by  a  law  of  growth  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  that  the  race,  taken  as  the  ideal  (in  the  Platonic  sense) 
or  virtuality  of  man,  that  is,  as  human  nature,  which  may 
be  termed  the  potentiality  of  the  individual,  has  a  growth  bv 
way  of  accretion,  or  assimilation,  which  is  as  truly  a  growth 
as  that  we  witness  in  the  individual  in  passing  from  infancy 
to  manhood ;  not  that  humanity,  as  an  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduals, through  successive  generations,  merely  augments 
its  accumulations  of  moimments,  whether  industrial,  scien- 
tific, or  artistic,  and  its  skill  and  wisdom  in  the  application 
and  use  of  these  monuments,  but  that  humanity  as  tlie 
virtuality  of  the  individual  becomes  really  enlarged,  that 
the  possibilities  or  capabilities  of  human  nature  itself  increase 
from  generation  to  generation,  so  that  children  of  later 
generations  are  bom  not  only  with  greater  external  advan- 
tages, owing  to  the  labors  of  preceding  generations,  but 
with  greater  internal  capacities.  This  is  me  doctrine  for 
which  Leroux  contends,  and  is  set  forth  at  some  length  in 
our  paper  on   Reform  and  Conseroatism. 

This  doctrine  consists  of  two  articles ;  first,  the  collective 
life  of  humanity ;  and  second,  that  humanity,  as  well  as 
individuals,  is  progressive.  Pascal  maintains  that  "not 
merely  individual  men  advance  in  the  sciences,  but  all  men 
taken  collectively  advance  in  them,  as  the  world  grows  older ; 
for  it  is  with  successive  generations  of  men,  as  with  the 
different  ages  of  the  individual,  so  that  the  whole  series  of 
individuals,  continued  throughout  the  ages,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  one  and  the  same  man,  persisting  alwa/ua  and 
continually  learning."  Charles  Peri-ault  says,  "  the  human 
race  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  single  eternal  man,  so  that 
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the  life  of  mankind,  like  that  of  the  individual,  has  had  ita 
infancy,  has  now  its  manhood,  but  will  have  no  decline." 
Eontenelle  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect.  Assuredly 
mankind  taken  collectively  have  in  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times  been  likened  to  the  individual,  and  said  to  have 
four  ages,  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age ;  but 
neither  the  ancient  nor  the  modem  thinkers  referred  to, 
fieem  to  ub  to  have  had  any  conception  of  tlie  doctrine  as 
■we  have  set  it  fortii.  The  progress,  of  wliidi  Pascal,  Per- 
rault,  and  Fontenelle  speak,  is  external,  in  tlic  arts  and  sci- 
ences; and  their  "one  and  the  same  man"  their '* single 
eternal  man, "  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  by  which  they 
express  their  faith  in  the  continuance  of  the  sjKjcies,  and 
that  each  successive  generation  shall  enlarge  the  accut)i.ula- 
iionsy  not  the  grawtK  of  the  race.  No  doubt  the  languai^e 
of  these  thinkers  in  the  mouth  of  Leroux  would  imply  the 
doctrine  in  question ;  but  in  the  mouth  of  those  tainkers 
themselves,  it  means  something  altogether  more  superficial 
and  common-place. 

Bacon  was  a  great  man,  a  man  no  doubt,  as  Leroux  con- 
tends, who  was  an  idealist  in  relation  to  progress  in  the 
material  order;  lie  unquestionably  believed  that  man,  by 
means  of  science,  would  be  able  to  extend  his  empire  over 
nature,  and  to  improve  his  external  condition;  but  wo  do 
not  find  in  him  any  trace  of  the  doctrine  of  the  collective 
life  of  humanity,  as  we  embrace  it ;  no  evidence  of  any 
faith  in  the  progress  of  man's  inherent  capabilities,  of 
humanity,  human  nature  itself.  We  yield  to  no  one  in  our 
admiration  of  Leibnitz,  whom  we  dare  maintain  to  be  the 

freatest  tliinker  of  modern  times  ;  but  we  confess  that  we 
are  not  found  our  doctrine  of  progress  in  any  of  his  works 
that  have  fallen  under  our  notice.  Leroux  thinks  that  ho 
finds  it  in  Leibnitz's  Laio  of  Continuity.  We  think  the 
doctrine  we  ai'e  maintaining  is  the  only  true  explication  of 
the  facts  which  Leibnitz  has  under  his  eyes,  but  he  liimself 
meant,  by  the  law  of  continuity,  not  progress,  but  that 
nature  never  proceeds  by  leaps,  that  she  tolerates  no  void, 
no  chasms,  but  is  a  universal  pleroma,  at  least  a  just  grada- 
tion of  being  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  aa  versiiied  by 
Pope : — 

"Vast  chain  of  Beiugl  which  from  God  began, 
Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man. 
Beast,  bird.  fish,  insect,  which  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach,  from  inflniti:  lo  Ibee, 
From  thee  to  nothing." 
Vol  iv-e 
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Ilis  viflHtir  homo  ad  p^.rfectionem  venire  poaae,  seems  to 
lis  to  express,  not  the  doctrine,  that  man  is  indefinitely  pro- 
gressive, liut  the  reverse,  tliat  he  is  perfectible,  able  to  come 
to  perfection,  tliat  is,  to  boeorae  perfect ;  or  in  other  terms,  to 
resilize  the  utmost  capacity  of  liiii  nature  ;  which  is  by  no 
means  the  doctrine  contended  for.  Bac(»ii,  Descartes,  Locke, 
Leibnitz,  indeed  all  modern  tlmikt^rs  a  little  distinguished, 
have  no  doubt  had  a  sort  of  presentiment  of  the  doctrine  of 
progress;  have  felt  that  man  must  be  in  some  way  improv- 
able, and  that  his  future  must  Ih3  holier,  ha]>picr  than  his 
present  or  his  past ;  but  none  of  tliem,  prior  at  least  to  Oon- 
norcet,  have,  so  far  as  we  are  al)le  to  ascertain,  given  it  a 
distinct,  scientitic  statement. 

Leroux  contends  that  the  ancients  had  no  sentiment,  not 
even  vague,  of  tlie  collective  life  of  humiinity;  we  are  not 
sure  but  he  is  virtually  correct  in  tiiis;  yet  we  can  tind  the 
doctrine  in  Seneca  even  more  clearly  and  energetically  ex- 
pressed than  in  Pascal  or  Pen-ault,  it  we  may  be  permitted 
to  adopt  the  same  principles  in  the  interpretation  of  hira 
that  Leroux  ado])ts  in  deducing  it  from  the  raoderna.  "Men 
indeed  die,"  says  the  Roman  philosopher,  "but  humanity 
itself,  in  whoso  image  man  was  made,  survives,  and  remains 
Tinaffected  by  the  sufferings  and  decay  of  individuals."* 

After  all,  the  doctrine  of  progress,  veiled  indeed  and  not 
always  recogiiizable  by  carelosa  observers,  runs  through  all 
the  religions  of  antiquity  ;  and  so  does  also  that  of  the  col- 
lective life  of  humanity.  The  doctrine  of  progress  is  the 
real  significance  of  the  old  universal  faith  in  the  periodical 
destruction, — sometimes  by  water  and  sometimes  by  fire, — 
and  renovation  of  unm  and  nature.  The  palingonesia  of  the 
ancients  is  the  imi)erfect  statement  of  the  progress  of  the 
moderns.  Christianity,  which  is  Judaism  tnvnslated  from 
the  tribe  into  the  race,  makiii<r  of  Jew  and  gentile  one, 
reveals,  at  least  to  us,  both  the  aoctrine  of  the  collective  life 
of  humanity,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  race  and  its  institu- 
tions. This  is  the  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
faith  in  the  millenniam,  so  rife  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  so  prevalent  even  yet,  and  the  realization  of  which 
all  Christians  pray  for  in  the  petitions, "  Thy  Kingdom  come. 


'Homines  quidcm  pereunt ;  ipsa  antem  hiimnnitna,  nd  qnam  homo 
effingitur.  pyormnnet;  el  liominihua  Inboraniibus,  intereuDlibua,  ilia  nil 
patitur. — L.  Annoei  SonecKE.  Ej^iit.  6a.  Even  the  doctrine  of  progress, 
wliich  wo  call  a  modi-rn  doctrine,  wiis  not  altogether  unknown  to  this 
philosopher.  Nl-c  ulli  nnto  po»l  miUe  ttOKula  pnecluditur  occuio  aliquid 
luijicicndi. — Ep.  ft4. 
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Thy  will  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven."  It  is  the 
siijnifieance  of  tlie  faith  in  »  Messiah,  wlio,  all  Christendom 
still,  in  coinmoti  witli  tlie  Jews,  l>elieve9,  is  to  come,  it  is 
what  is  iinpliuil  in  the  hojie  of  "  a  latter-day  glory  ;"  what 
Isaiah  promises  when,  enraptured  with  his  vision  of  the 
Mi'ssiiili's  roij;n,  liu  breaks  forth,  "  He  shall  not  fail,  nor  be 
diseoiiraued.  till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth,  and  the 
isles  shall  wait  for  his  law."  It  was  chanted  in  the  chorus 
of  angels  over  the  manger-eradle  of  the  infant  Redeemer, 
and  was  preached  by  Paul  as  "the  lil)erty  of  the  sons  of 
God,"  into  which  the  whole  creation  groaned  to  be  delivered. 
The  dootrine  is,  as  we  have  sliown  in  commenting  on  the 
Saint-Sinionian  ideal,  peonliarly  a  Christian  doctrine,  and  to 
Christianity  are  we  indebted  for  its  principal  developments; 
but  it  ha*  required  eighteen  hundred  years  of  trainiug  under 
the  Christian  dispensjition,  to  enable  us  to  give  it  a  clear, 
distinct,  and  seientitic  stutetnent.  As  a  doctrine  clearly, 
distinctly,  and  ecientitically  stated,  it  is  probably  not  older 
than  the  close  of  the  hist  century  ;  but  as  a  doctrine  forefelt 
and  foreshadowed,  it  it?  older  than  Bacon  and  Desciu'tes.  than 
Paul  and  Jesus,  than  Plat«)  and  Pythagoriia,  as  old  as  Moses, 
and  wo  know  not  but  as  old  as  the  fir.4  sf^piration  of  the  race. 

Lertiux,  in  his  second  book, — not  the  least  valuable  part  of 
bis  work, — considers  man's  nature,  destiny,  and  right.  IIo 
holds, — and  in  this  we  coincide  with  him, — that  man,  taken 
alone,  is  never  competent  to  the  task  of  his  own  manifesta- 
tion, lie  remains  m  a  virtual  or  latent  state,  a  mere  poten- 
tiality, till  assisted  to  actualize  himself  bj  that  which  is  not 
himself.  He  cannot  exist  in  liis  own  eyes,  be  oon.soions, 
without  acting,  and  he  cannot  act  without  an  object  which 
he  is  not,  and  cannot  of  himself  furnish.  For  instance,  he 
is  made  with  the  capacity  to  love,  but  he  does  not  from,  the 
first  actually  love.  This  ca]>acity,  when  he  does  not  actu- 
ally love,  is  still  love,  but  love  in  a  virtual  or  latent  state,  love 
in  polenlm,  not  in  acta.  P'rora  this  virtual  or  latent  state 
love  can  be  brought  only  by  means  of  an  object.  Or,  In 
simple  terms,  matj  is  created  with  the  power  to  love;  but  he 
cannot  manifest  this  power  to  love  without  loving ;  and  he 
cannot  love  without  loving  something,  some  object.  An 
object  which  is  loved  is  as  essential  to  the  production  of 
actual  love  as  is  a  subject  that  lovea. 

Love,  so  far  forth  as  man  love^^,  is  his  life.  Bat  ae  this 
love  is,  if  we  mav  so  speak,  the  joint  product  of  the  sub- 
ject loving,  whicn   is  the  man  himsolfj  and  of  the  object 
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beloved,  wlilcli  is  not  liimself,  his  life  raust  be  partly  in 
and  partly  out  of  himself,  and  depend  partly  on  himself  and 
partly  on  tliat  whidi  is  not  himself.  Now  this  which  we 
say  of  the  capacity  to  love,  wo  say  of  all  man's  capacities. 
Tliey  are  all  latent,  except  so  far  as  by  means  of  appropriate 
objects  he  is  enabled  to  develop,  to  manifest,  or  actualize 
them,  llifl  whole  life,  then,  whether  intellectual,  sentient, 
or  sentimental,  is  jointly  in  himself  and  in  that  which  is  not 
himself,  in  the  nw  and  in  tlic  not-mg.  His  life  unquestion- 
ably consists  in  the  manifestation,  or  actualization,  of  his 
latent  capacities.  As  this  maTiifestation,  or  actualization,  is 
but  the  echo  of  the  intershock  of  the  tne  aud  the  not-me,  or 
of  his  communion  with  that  which  is  not  himself,  it  follows 
that  he  can  live  only  so  far  as  he  has  an  object.  His  life, 
then,  is  at  once  subjective  and  objective.  Other  men  and 
the  world  furnish  the  objective  portion  of  his  life.  They 
funiish  it  only  by  means  of  an  uninterrupted  comm anion 
between  him  and  thorn.  As  he  hiis  need  or  living,  so  has  he 
need  of  this  commtniion  ;  and  his  right  to  this  communion 
must  be  commensnrdte  \\\t\\  his  right  to  live;  for  it  is  the 
necessjiry,  the  indispensable  condition  of  his  life. 

There  is  a  portion  of  man's  nature,  what  we  usually  terra 
the  domestic  affections,  which  finds  its  object  only  in  the 
bosom  of  the  family;  another  portion,  the  social,  which  finds 
its  object  only  in  having  a  country,  a  fatherland  ;  and  still 
another,  only  in  acquiring  and  posscssuig  property.  In 
order,  then,  to  be  able  to  develop,  to  mani^st  himself,  that 
is,  to  live,  man  needs  a  free,  unmterrupted  communication 
with  other  men  and  with  the  world,  under  the  three  forms 
of  famUy,  ccuntry,  and  property.  This  conclusion,  tliough 
not  remarkable  for  its  novelty,  save  in  the  light  in  which  it 
is  placed  by  the  motjiphysica  of  the  author,  is  of  great  prac- 
tical importance.  It  is  worth  considering  bv  all  those  zealous 
world-reformers,  who  are  seeking  to  obtain  tno  palingenesia  by 
destroying  family,  country',  or  property.  They,  who  contend 
fora  community  of  goods,  would  annihilate  property.  Hence 
the  dangerous  tendency  those  must  guard  against  who  in  our 
<iay8  are  advocating  "the  community  system,"  They  who 
<leclaim  against  the  marriage  relation,  or  who  would  intro- 
duce the  genera]  liberty  of  divorce,  and  thev  who  strike  at 
separate  households,  a.s  do  the  dis<'iples  uf  Charles  Fourier, 
together  with  those  who  seek  to  transfer  the  resjwnsibility 
of  educating  and  rearing  their  children  from  themselves  to 
the  coiuiauuity,  as  was  advocated  by  Frances  "Wright,  in  her 
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scheme  of  a  national  edacation,  annihilate  the  family,  and 
tliercfore  the  domestic  part  of  man's  life.  They  who  main- 
tain th:it  all  ^uvernmeut  is  a  aiu  and  a  usurpation,  and 
acknowledge  tlio  legitimacy  of  no  government,  but  each 
individual's  moral  convictions  of  right  and  dut}', — which 
seems  to  be  the  doctrine  of  our  New  Ennjland  non-resistant« 
and  no-govcrumont  men, — by  making  the  state  impracticable, 
annihilate  country.  Each  thus  in  turn  takes  away  from  man 
objects  indispensable  to  the  development  of  his  latent  pow- 
ers, to  the  actualization  of  his  virtuality,  and  tlierefore  the 
necessary  conditions  of  liis  life. 

The  nature  of  man  is  to  live  by  means  of  an  uninter- 
rupted communion,  with  other  men  and  with  nature, 
under  the  three  precise  and  definite  forms  of  family,  coun- 
try and  property.  His  destiny,  that  is,  the  design  of  his 
Creator  in  his  constitution,  is  not,  tlien,  to  place  himself 
physically,  sentimeniiUly,  and  intellectoally  m  unlimited 
communion  with  all  men,  and  with  all  the  beings  of  the 
universe.  This  were  to  annihilate  him  by  the  vast  solitude 
of  Sahara,  equally  destructive  with  the  solitude  obtained 
between  four  walls  in  our  modem  penitentiaries.  He  would 
roam  from  man  to  man,  from  object  to  object,  without  rest- 
ing his  mind  or  his  heart  upon  any  ;  weary  and  desolate  in 
the  midst  of  endless  variety  and  perpetual  change,  he  would 
die  for  the  want  of  something  permanent  and  unchangeable. 
He  must  concentrate  to  increase  his  energy.  Uis  philan- 
tliropy  is  too  gaseous  to  be  of  any  practical  utility,  till  con- 
densed into  love  of  family  and  fatherland.  His  intellectual 
powers  are  too  feeble  to  attain  to  science,  unless  he  confines 
himself  to  a  limited  range  of  studies.  The  finite  seeks  in 
vain  to  master  the  infinite.  "Man,  from  the  first  moment 
of  his  life  is  placed  in  relation  with  certain  of  his  like,  and 
with  certaiTi  beings  of  nature,  which  his  true  destiny  requires 
him  never  to  quit." 

Nevertheless,  by  the  normal  methods  God  has  established, 
man  has  the  rigid  to  communicate  with  all  men,  and  with 
all  nature.  No  one  has  the  right  to  forbid  this  unlimited 
communion.  To  forbid  it,  to  restrict  man  in  an  absolute 
manner  to  a  particular  communion  with  certain  other  men, 
and  certain  bcins^s  of  the  universe,  were  to  build  a  prison 
.iround  him,  whicli,  though  a  palace,  were  none  the  less  a 
prison,  and  in  which  he  would  be  anuihilated  by  solitude. 
Tlie  recognition  of  his  riijht,  to  unrestricted  communion 
with  otiier  men,  and  with  nature,  is  what  makes  his  liheriy. 
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^ho  in  fact  would  restrict  tliis  right?  Tlie  scientific? 
Science  claims  the  right  to  know  every  thini^,  to  eeiid  her 
searcliing  glance  into  every  tiling  tlut  oau  bo  known  ;  and 
this  is  what  is  cherished  aa  the  freedom  of  science, 
freedom  of  mind,  freedom  of  thonglit.  Artists?  Art 
knows  no  limit ;  it  claims  the  right  to  seek  the  beau- 
tiful anywhere  and  everywhere  in  God's  universe;  and 
this  is  what  we  denominate  the  freedom  of  art.  Men  of 
industry  ?  Lidustry  claims  in  turn  the  right  to  possess 
all,  and  by  her  labors  to  increase  its  fniitfuiness;  and  in 
this  consists  the  freedom  of  industry'.  While,  then,  man 
must,  in  point  of  fact,  because  he  is  finite,  restrict  himself 
to  precise  and  deKnito  relations  with  other  men  and  with 
nature,  yet  he  has  the  right  to  unlimited  communion  with 
all  men  and  with  all  nature.  Tiiis  conclusion  is  not  with- 
out significance,  as  we  shall  see  in  approaching  tlie  third 
book,  which  trcafs  of  E>hI  and  its  Remedy. 

Family,  connti'v,  and  property  are  in  thonist'lvojs  good, 
«xcellont,  indispcufiable  conditions  of  man's  life ;  but  their 
oxcpss  is  miscliievous;  and  thoy  may,  and  often  do,  exist  in 
excess.  The  family  may  absorb  man ;  the  nation  may 
absorb  him  ;  property  may  absorb  him.  Ke  may  bo  the 
slave  of  his  birth,  the  slave  of  his  nation,  the  skive  of  liia 
proj>erty.  Hitlierto  ho  hai»  l)een  the  slave  of  all  three 
simnltanoously,  and  of  each  successively. 

The  past  /icw  hccn  cvU,  and  only  nuif  because  neither  the 
fjunily,  nor  the  nation,  uor  property  has  l)ecn  so  organized 
as  to  admit,  in  the  bosom  of  each  respectively,  man's  free 
»levelot*inent  and  progress,  Loroux  labors  this  point  at 
great  length,  and  shows  that  the  evils  of  society,  all  tlie 
wrongs  and  outrages  man  iuHicts  or  receives,  result  never 
from  the  inlierent  depravity  of  man,  nor  from  the  original 
vice  of  the  family,  state,  or  property;  but  from  the  fact 
that  through  ignorance  these  three  forms  of  man's  com- 
munion have  l>een  organized  with  a  spt-cial  reference  to 
themselves,  so  that  each  becomes,  instead  of  a  help,  a  let 
and  a  hindrance  to  the  free  communion  of  each  man  with 
all  other  men  and  with  all  nature.  That  there  has  hitherto 
been  antaironism  between  the  family  and  the  nation,  and 
between  tlie  nation  and  the  race,  between  the  individual 
and  the  family  and  the  nation,  and  between  man  and 
the  proprietor,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  this  is  tlie 
cause,  tue  veritable  canse  of  our  evils,  would  seem  to 
be  pretty  satisfactorily  demonstrated.     The  conclusion  at 
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■which  LeroDX  arrivoa  is  not  peculiar  to  him;  bnt  wo 
confess  tl)at,  though  many  have  ar^erted  it,  he  is  tlie  first 
writer  we  have  knoAsm  to  demonstrate  its  philosophic 
trnth.  We  have  all  said  that  hy  injuring  others  we  iiijuro 
ourselves  ;  but  no  one  to  our  knowledge  before  Leroux  has 
shown  us  why  it  is  so.  We  see  now  that  it  is  bo,  because, 
according  to  hitn,  to  live  i«  to  manifest  on^s  "df  •  and  on* 
cannot  manifest  one^a  self  without  an  oltject,  and  thia 
object  18  our  brethren.  Our  life  exists  jointly  in  us  and  in 
them,  and  to  injure  them  is  to  injure  the  ohjeotive  part  of 
our  life,  every  whit  as  essential  as  the  subjective  part.  This 
is  the  richest  discovery  of  modern  philosophy,  and  contains 
in  itself  tlie  seeds  or  a  whole  philosophical,  moral,  relig- 
ions, and  political  revolution.     Ijct  it  be  pondered  well. 

We,  as  well  as  Leroux,  have  contended  that  the  progress 
of  the  individual  cannot  be  effected  alone;  that  it  can  bo 
effected  only  by  tiie  progress  of  the  race,  of  social  instil u 
tions,  and  surrounding  nature.  Churchmen,  to  some  extent, 
have  disputed  lis  on  tliis  point,  and  assured  us  it  is  by  indi- 
vidual culture  and  progress  that  the  nice  is  advanced.  In 
their  view  mankind  is  an  aggregate  of  individual  forces  or 
wills,  coexisting,  but  witliout  necessary  union,  without 
nautual  dependence ;  and  they  have  sought  to  reform  the 
world  by  considenitious  addressed  to  these  isolated,  inde- 
pendent wills  or  forces,  as  if  the  individual  man  could 
attain  to  the  highest  perfection  of  a  human  Iteing,  without 
communion  \vith  other  men,  or  with  nature;  or  as  if  living 
in  communion  with  them  he  could  rise  to  a  pitch  of  excel- 
lence altogether  superior  to  them.  This  doctrine,  in  great 
vogue  with  American  transeondentalists,  appearing  under 
various  uames,  but  more  frequently  under  the  names  of 
individual  improvement  and  self-culture,  and  when  so 
named  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  those  who  seek  to  reform 
tlie  world  by  ameliorating  the  family,  the  state,  and  prop- 
erty, is  founded  on  the  hy|xtthesis  that  man  can  be  his  oitfn 
ohjecty  and  that  his  life  is  all  in  himself,  and  therefore 
w/iolly  suhjectioe,  I^eroux  has  demonstrated  this  doctrine 
to  be  fahe,  and  the  ofiposite  doctrine  to  be  true,  by  demon- 
strating that  our  life  must  needs  have  an  objective  portion, 
and  that  this  portion  is  in  other  men  and  nature. 

It  is,  then,  to  us  u  matter  of  the  deepest  concern  what 
tliose  other  men  are.  They  are  a  portion  of  onr  life,  and 
the  truth  and  reality  of  our  life ;  its  worth,  its  approach  to 
the  divine  life  God  requires  us  to  live,  depend  as  much  oa 
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the  character  of  tlicse  other  men  tis  on  our  own.  We  oau 
obtain  true  nonnal  life  with  a  false  object  no  inore  than 
with  a  false  subject.  The  effort,  then,  to  advance  men,  by 
isolating  tlieni  from  tlic  nice,  and  treating  them  aa  inde- 
pendent wills  or  forces,  able  in  and  of  themselves  to  become 
better,  other  men  and  nature  remaining  as  they  are,  will 
prove,  aa  it  always  has  proved,  unavailing.  The  church 
must  enkrge  its  ideal,  ana  propose,  not  the  progress  of  iso- 
lated individuals,  the  salvation  of  the  isolated  soul,  but 
the  progress  of  men  in  their  union  with  linnianity,  and 
therefore  necessarily  propose  the  amelioration  of  the  several 
forma  under  which  man  communes  with  other  men.  We 
must  understand  that  our  progress  as  individuals  ia  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  progress  of  other  men,  with 
whom  we  stmd  in  relation,  that  our  lot  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  humanity,  and  that  whatever  be  ita  degree  of  excel- 
lence or  depravity,  tliat  degree  must  be  ours. 

But  to  return.  Evil  results  from  the  violation  of  the  law 
of  unity  and  fraternity.  This  violation  of  the  divine  law  is 
occasioned  by  the  establishment  of  ca«tea,  under  the  three 
forms  of  family  caste,  the  national  caate,  and  property  caste. 
The  remedy  ^or  evil  under  its  two  forms,  tne  evil  of  tlio 
oppressed,  and  that  of  the  oppressor,  must,  then,  bo  sought 
in  a  return  to  unity  and  fraternity,  to  the  cominnnion  of 
the  human  race: — men  must  be  brought  to  the  communion, 
made  to  commune.  To  be  conformed  to  our  nature,  and 
coni«enuently  to  be  happy  and  moral,  wo  have  need  to  be 
intentionally  and  virtually  in  communion  with  all  men,  with 
all  nature,  and  through  them  with  the  infinite  God,  from 
whom  they  all  proceed,  and  in  whom  they  all  breathe  and 
live.  The  family  must  be  so  constituted  that  wo  can 
enlarge  in  all  directions  within  its  bosom,  without  restraijit; 
the  state  must  lie  so  organized  as  to  permit  us  to  develop 
ourselves  and  advance  in  its  bosom,  without  being  oppressed ; 
the  same  also  must  be  affirmed  with  regard  to  property.  In 
other  words,  these  throe  forma,  by  which  man  communes 
with  man  and  nature,  must  be  so  ameliorated  as  to  aid  our 
free  and  uninterrupted  communion  with  all  men  and  with 
all  nature  ;  not  so  as  to  confine-  us  necessarily  to  our  own 
estate,  our  own  family,  within  the  narrow  enclosure  of  our 
owu  country.  "  Family,  country,  property  must  be  so  har- 
monized with  man's  right  to  free  communion  with  all  men 
and  with  all  natun;,  witnout,  however,  oQ  that  account  ceas- 
ing to  be  family,  country,  property." 
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Tins  brines  us  to  what  Leronx  contends  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  genuine  ethical  and  political  science. 
The  ancnciits  founded  ethics  and  politics  on  the  maxira, 
"  Thou  sliiilt  love  thy  neighbor,  — a  profound  maxim» 
which  hiis  not  yet  been  comprehended  in  all  its  depth. 
Philosophy  now,  for  the  first  time,  demonRtrates  its  wisoom 
and  truth,  and  dnes  so  by  showing  that  thy  neij^hbor  is  thy- 
self, because  he  is  thy  object.  In  other  terms,  thy  life  being 
indisMjhibly  objective  and  subjective,  and  the  objective  part 
residing  in  thy  neighbor  lieing  as  much  thine  as  the  subject- 
ive part  residing  in  thyself,  there  is  a  oneness,  a  true  soli- 
darity between  him  and  thco,  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
thee  to  hive  him  as  tha  indispensable  condition  of  loving 
thyself,  impossible  for  thee  to  love  thyself  without  loving 
him.  To  love  is  to  manifest  thyself,  whether  thou  lovest 
tliyself  or  another.  But  thou  canst  not  manifest  thyself 
without  an  object,  and  this  object  must  Ije  other  than  thy- 
self. Thou  canst  not  love  even  thyself,  then,  Have  in  loving 
an  object  wliich  is  not  thyself.  Here  is  the  law  of  thy  life. 
"Withdraw  thyself  from  it  thou  canst  not.  Violate  it  thou 
mayst,  but  never  with  impunity.  Here,  then,  is  self-love 
itself  leading  to  charity,  or  love  of  neighbor.  Leroux  repro- 
duces here  the  doctrine  of  Pope,  who  declares  self-love  and 
social  the  same,  and  virtually  the  doctrine  of  "Interest  well 
understood,"  or  enlightened  self-interest,  in  which,  under 
one  of  its  principal  aspects,  resulteil  the  philosophy  of  rtie 
last  century ;  but  under  other  conditions,  with  stronger  iind 
nobler  sanctions.  He  unites,  to  speak  truly,  "in  a  pure  and 
fundamental  synthesis,  both  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the 
conclusions  of  the  philosophers." 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth  book,  on  the  Mutual  Soli- 
darity of  Men.  The  preceding  book  has  prepared  the  way 
for  the  leading  doctrine  of  this ;  but  we  approach  now  more 
closely  the  autlior's  pecnliarities,  and  therefore  must  be  even 
more  than  ever  on  our  guard. 

The  mutual  solidarity  of  men,  or  unity  of  all  men  in  the 
one  life  of  humanity,  is  explained  by  the  law  of  life  already 
stated;  namely,  that  life  resides  jointly  and  inseparably  in 
tlie  subject  and  the  object,  and  therefore  that  in  life  tho 
8ubje<-t  and  object  are  not  only  placed  in  jiixta}>osition, 
mutually  acting  and  reacting  one  ujwn  the  other,  bnt  are  ni 
fact  unitied,  if  one  ma^'  so  speak,  anldered  together,  or  amal- 
gamated as  the  acid  and  the  alkali  in  the  formation  of  tho 
ueutral  salt,  so  that  a  separation  in  time  or  space  is  impos- 
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Bible,  without  destroying  life  itself.  The  actual  object  of 
each  man  is  his  family  and  his  country ;  his  virtual  or  possi- 
ble object  toward  which  he  aspires,  and  should  be  free  to 
aspire,  is  all  men.  Then  the  life  of  each  individual  man 
resides,  so  to  speak,  jointly  and  indissolnbly  in  himself  and 
in  all  other  men.  !fiach  man  is  an  undivided  and  an  indi- 
visible part  of  tlie  life  of  all  men,  and  the  life  of  all 
men  and  of  each  man  is  an  undivided  and  an  indivisible 
part  of  the  life  of  each  man.  Thus  is  each  in  life  soldered 
to  the  whole,  and  the  whole  to  each.     This,  as  clearly  and 

grecisely  as  we  can  state  it,  is  wliat  Leroux  and  the  Saint- 
imonians  mean  by  the  solidarity  of  the  race. 
The  doctrine  may  be  easily  realized  by  recalling  the  old 
theological*  doctrine  of  the ledoration of  mankind  in  Adam 
and  Christ.  According  to  this  old  theological  doctrine,  God 
made  a  covenant  with  Adam,  whereby  Adam  became  the 
federal  head  of  his  race,  so  that  in  his  fall  all  his  posterity 
were  to  he  implicated ;  God  also  made  a  covenant  with 
Christ,  the  second  Adam,  whereby  he  became  another  fed- 
eral head  of  the  human  race ;  so  that  through  his  righteous- 
ness the  elect  should  be  redeemed,  and  adjudged  to  be 
righteous.  Understand  now  by  Adam  the  father  of  human- 
ity in  its  anormal  condition,  by  Christ  the  father  of  human- 
ity in  its  normal  condition ;  and  what  theology  has  hereto- 
fore declared  to  exist  virtually  by  way  of  covenant  and 
imputation,  but  not  actually,  understand  to  exist  actually 
and  really,  as  the  very  principle  and  law  of  human  life 
itself,  and  you  have  the  doctrine  in  question.  It  is  a  great 
doctrine,  and  follows  necessarily  from  the  position  assumed 
that  to  live  is  to  manifest  one's  self  ;  that  man  in  no  sense 
whatever  can  manifest  himself  without  an  object ;  and  that 
his  object  is  mankind.  It  is  the  clear,  distinct,  and  philo- 
sophical statement  of  the  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  what  we  all  say  when  we  say,  "  Man  is  a  social  ani- 
mal ;  he  was  fitted  to  live  in  society ;  he  withers  and  dies  in 
solitude."  We  confess,  important  and  far-reaching  as  the 
doctrine  is,  we  are  forced  to  accept  it,  not  only  by  Leroux's 
reasonings,  but  by  certain  considerations  which  had  brought 
us  independently  of  him  to  accept,  as  the  foundation  of  all 
sound  pnilosophy,  the  fact  on  which  it  all  rests,  namely,  tlie 
absolute  impossibility  in  which  the  human  me  is  placed  of 
manifesting  itself,  that  is,  of  living,  without  an  unint-er- 
rupted  communion  with  the  not-me. 

•Calviniflt.— Ed. 
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We  Lave  eecQ  that  this  doctrine  of  the  matnal  solidarity 
^)f  men  lays  the  foundation  of  a  genuine  charity,  universal 
asj  well  as  special,  without  for  that  de&troying  the  enlightened 
6e}f-intei'e«t  of  the  philosophers.  It  efltecta  the  atonement, 
or  rather  a  perfect  evTithesis  of  the  love  of  self  and  the 
love  of  ueiglibor,  and  the  love  of  me  and  of  not--me,  by  show- 
inj^  that  one  is  never  without  the  other,  and  can  never  be 
but  by  and  with  the  other. 

Leroux,  while  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  Christian- 
ity over  all  other  religions  of  the  past,  still  tliinks  it  has 
failed  to  show  this  synthesis  and  reconcile  the  love  of  self 
with  the  love  of  neighbor.  If  he  will  siibtstitute  church  for 
Christianity,  and  if  instca<l  of  Sijying  that  Christianity  has 
fallen  into  tliis  error,  he  will  ssiy  that  sotne  Christians,  in 
their  interpretations  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  have 
fallen  into  it,  we  shall  have  no  objectioni:  to  offer.  And  it 
is  proper  here  to  observe  that  I^eroux  and  others  who  for 
tlie  most  part  agree  with  him  in  his  general  doctrines,  mean 
by  Christianity,  Christianity  as  it  has  been  defined,  inter- 
preted, and  authoritatively  enjoined  by  the  church  ;  in  other 
words,  Christianity,  if  we  may  so  speak,  according  to  St. 
Augustine,  and  not  according  to  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary. 
Leroux  himself,  notwithstanding  what  he  sap,  exonerates 
Christianity  from  tlie  charge  he  orings  ;  and  while  claiming 
hia  doctrine  as  a  modern  discovery,  seems  to  convey  the 
notion  that  Jesus  borrowed  it  from  the  Essenes,  a  Jewish 
sect  which  had  no  doubt  anticipated  many  of  the  elements 
of  Christian  theology  and  Christian  ethics.  That  Christian- 
ity has  not  metaphysically  demonstrated  its  doctrine  of 
charity  is  no  doubt  true,  for  it  demonstrates  no  doctrine ;  it 
teaches,  it  does  not  demonstrate ;  but  that  it  teaches  the 
true  doctrine  of  charity  Leroux  admits,  and  we  have  onr- 
selves  proved  it  in  our  A^'eio  Vieio»,  and  in  what  we  have 
just  said  in  defence  of  the  ideal  of  the  Saint-Simonian 
school. 

Nevertheless,  wp  agree  with  Ixtoux  that  Christianity,  as 
it  has  been  widely,  but  not  universjiily,  norexactly  authi>rita- 
tively,  interpreted  by  lioth  its  learned  and  unlearned  adher- 
ents, is  liable  to  the  objections  he  brin^.  Christians  have 
rarely  comprehended  tfie  Cdiiniiuiiion,  or  Eucharist.  It  haa 
l>eeii  disjoined  from  charity,  luid  instead  of  l)eing  a  feast  of 
love  has  become  a  sacred  mystery:  in  these  our  days  too 
often  a  mere  rite,  or  ceremony.  We  know  no  doctor  of 
the  church  who  has  explaineil,  nay,  who  has  even  susiiectcd 
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its  profound  significance.  The  Catholic  doctors  are  less 
untrue  to  it  than  tlie  Protestant.  Indeed,  it  may  be  qnes- 
tioned,  if  the  Protestant  doctors,  in  rejecting  Traneubstan- 
tiation,  have  not  virtually  rejected  tlie  doctrine  itself.  The 
doctrine  of  Traneubstantiation,  by  which  man  is  said  to 
feed  upon  the  hnman-divine  Flesh  of  Jesas,  teaches  the 
profound  tjutli  of  the  solidarity  of  men  in  humanity,  and 
of  humanity,  through  Jesus,  in  God ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  a 
living  communion  of  the  individual  with  humanity,  through 
humanity  with  Jesus,  and  through  Jesus,  with  God,  that 
lie  can  be  redeemed  and  sanctified ;  that  his  true  life  is 
indiBsolubly  united  to  the  life  of  humanity,  and  through 
the  life  of  Jesus,  to  the  life  of  God.  Well,  well  has  com- 
ing to  the  Communion,  celebrating  the  Eucharist,  been  con- 
Bioered  the  most  solemn  expression  of  one's  faith  in  Christy 
and  when  sincere,  the  most  glorious  act  of  one's  life ! 

Still,  wo  own  that  the  Communion  has  remained  a  mystery 
for  tlie  great  mass  of  twlievers,  uninterpreted,  or  misinter- 
preted ;  and  Chrietian  charity,  therefore,  which  witli  St 
Paul  was  "the  bond  of  perfectness,"  "the  fultilling  of  the 
law,"  which  was  "  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,"  accordmg  to  St. 
James,  has  been  misconceived,  theoretically  degraded,  almost 
to  a  nullity.  The  doctors  of  the  church  have  erred  in  con- 
demning holy  and  necessary  love  of  self,  and  by  that  rend- 
ering the  love  of  neighbor  and  of  God  impossible.  They 
have  forbidden  the  Christian  to  love  himself;  they  have 
made  his  Christianity,  his  sanctification  consist  in  tlie  anni- 
hilation of  self;  they  have. commanded  him  to  love  liie 
neighbor  only  in  appearance,  only  in  view  of  God,  which  is 
to  love  him  not  at  all ;  and  have  ended  by  making  his  duty 
consist  in  pure,  direct,  and  absolute  love  of  God,  which  in 
this  case  becomes  an  impossibility.  By  these  three  errora 
the  Christian  doctors  have  virtually  obliterated  charity  from 
their  ethical  code,  and  would  have  obliterated  it  from  the 
human  heart,  were  it  not  thai  life  is  stronger  and  more  per- 
sistent than  theorie8,  however  high  and  sacred  the  authority 
that  promulgates  them.  "Tiie  fer\'ent  Christian,  turned 
only  towani  God,  really  loves  neither  himself  nor  othei^,  and 
is  (leceived  in  supiKtsing  he  loves  God  as  God  would  be 
loved." 

This  pure  and  exclusive  love  of  God,  to  which  your 
pietists,  your  F6nelons,  and  your  Guyons  aspire,  is  alto- 
gether impracticable.  Men  may  aspire  to  it,  enthusiasts 
may  struggle  to  obtain  it,  and  sensitive  dispositions  maj 
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believe  theinsclvcs  in  possession  of  it;  but  it  is  never  a  real 
love  of  God.  God,  isolated  from  self,  neighbor,  and  nature, 
is,  so  far  as  we  human  beings  are  eoacerued,  as  if  he  were 
not,  is  a  mere  illusion,  an  empty  form,  like  the  irnaffe  of  the 
beloved  Creusa  that  appears  to  ^dEneas  in  his  tlight,  and 
which,  when  he  would  clasp  it  to  his  acliing  bosom,  melts 
and  vanishes.  God  can  be  known  and  loved  only  as  he 
manifests  himself.  And  this  doctrine,  so  strongly  insisted 
on  by  Leroux,  as  he  pretends,  in  opposition  to  Cniristiaiiity, 
is  the  real  Christian  uoctrine,  and  also  that  of  the  church ; 
for  the  church  pronounced  Fcnelon's  pietism  a  heresy.  What 
else  means  tijis  dootrine,  that  we  approach  God  never 
directly,  but  only  through  a  mediator?  It  is  always  in  the 
face  oi  the  Son  that  we  l^hold  tlie  glory  of  the  Father. 
"No  man  hath  seen  God  at  anytime;  the  only  begotten 
Son  that  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hatli  declared,  or 
manifested,  him."  "The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us."  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  in 
himianity,  and  it  ia  in  and  through  humanity,  and  Jesns, 
the  father  of  redeemed  humanity,  tliat  we  have  access  to  the 
Father.  Always  is  it  God  in  his  indissoluble  union  with 
hnman  nature,  always  tlie  God-Man  Jesus,  that  redeems  and 
sanctifies  us.  If  God  is  known  only  as  manifested  in  and 
through  humanity,  then  is  it  only  in  humanity,  in  the  love 
of  neigh lx)r,  that  we  do  or  can  love  him.  '*No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time.  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwell- 
eth  in  us,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us."  "  If  any  man 
Bay,  I  love  God,  and  hate  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar;  lor  he 
that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
shall  lie  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? "  Can  any 
tiling  more  explicit  be  required  to  prove  that,  according 
to  Christianity,  we  love  God  only  mediately,  by,  and  in, 
loving  our  brother?  Leroux  is  wrong,  then,  in  pretending 
that  the  pure,  direct,  and  absolute  love  of  God  is  a  Chris 
tdan  doctrine. 

The  ascetic  view  of  the  world  is  not  the  view  taken  in 
tlie  gospels,  nor  by  St.  Paul.  We  will  not  pretend  to  deny 
that  we  may  not  now  and  tlicn  discover  a  trace  of  asceti- 
cism imprinted  on  the  form  of  Christianity,  as  developed 
by  8t.  Paul ;  but  it  nowhere  penetrates  to  the  foundation, 
nowhere  affects  the  real  substance  of  the  tnie  Cliristiaii's  faith. 
Christianity  founds  its  claims  to  our  love  and  confidence  on 
tlie  ground  that  it  is  the  religion  of  recotwiliaiion  •  that  it 
has  power  to  harmonize  all  the  antinomies  of  the  moral, 
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intellectual,  and  physical  world, — God  and  man,  time  and 
eternity,  soul  ana  body,  heaven  and  earth,  self  and  neigh- 
bor, family  and  nation,  nation  and  lnimat)ity, — individually 
and  collectively.  The  asceticism  of  the  church  is  of  foreign 
origin,  and  belongs  not  to  Christianity.  That  theology  ha» 
arrived  where  it  has  through  the  failure  of  the  Gospel  t<y 
give  it  a  clear  and  firm  basis  is  by  no  means  certain.  If 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  «fohn  does  not  touch  the 
heart  of  the  question,  we  know  not  what  can.  "  If  a  man 
say,  I  love  God,  and  liate  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar ;  for  he 
that  loveth  not  his  brotlier,  whom  he  hath  seen, .  how  shall 
he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? "  Does  not  this 
plainly  enjoin  the  love  of  man  as  well  as  the  love  of  God  ?' 
nay,  the  love  of  man  as  the  indispensiible  condition 
of  loving  God  ?  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ; 
but  if  we  love  one  another  he  dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  lovei» 
perfected  in  us."  What  does  this  mean,  but  that  we  attain 
to  our  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  the  realization  of  his  love 
in  lis,  by  loving  one  another;  that  it  is  through  the  love  of 
one  another  that  we  commune  with  Inm'i  Is  not  thi» 
explicit  ?  Jesus  himself  sjiys,  "  A  new  commandment  give 
I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  anotlier,  as  I  have  loved  yon.  " 
"By  this  sliall  all  men  know  tliat  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another."  This  is  the  only  new  command- 
ment Jesus  ever  gave,  and  of  course,  it  marked  the  peculiar- 
ity of  his  religion,  since  men  were  to  be  known  as  his  disci- 
ples by  keeping  it.  Did  Jesus,  then,  lay  any  foundation 
tor  the  asceticism  Leroux  condemns  as  Christian  theology  ? 
Nay,  we  will  not  rest  here.  St.  Paul  himself  says,  "He 
that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law;  love  worketh  no 
ill  to  his  neighbor;  therefore^  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law."  We  Bjiy,  therefore,  once  and  again,  that  the  Gospel, 
the  New  Testament,  affords  no  countenance  to  the  doctrine 
that  has  been  drawn  from  it,  and  whicli  Leroux  does  well 
to  combat.  The  charge  of  leaving  God  out  altogether,  as 
an  object  of  love,  could  be  more  easily  sustained  against  the 
Gospel,  than  that  of  resolving  the  love  of  neighbor  into 
the  abstract  love  of  God. 

In  consequence  of  the  hostility  which  Christianity,  as 
interpreted  by  the  doctors,  suffered  to  remain  between  the 
love  of  self  and  tlie  love  of  neighbor,  and  the  love  of  man 
and  the  love  of  God,  the  charity  of  the  Gospel  has  never 
been  organizable.  It  has  never  been  possible  to  organize 
civil  society  according  to  its  principles.    Civil  society  has,. 
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tlierefore,  \ritli  tlic  interests  of  time,  Ijeen  abandoned  to 
Cuesar,  tliat  is,  to  ijiJ\oranee,  violence,  and  lirnte  force.  The 
church  alone  has  hcoii  aliic.  In  some  feclile  dojirco,  to  be 
orwjinixed  for  the  reidizjition  of  the  doctrine  of  love.  But 
able  now  to  niflt  tiie  love  of  God,  the  love  of  neighbor,  and 
the  love  of  eelf  into  one  and  the  same  love,  or  rather  into 
one  and  tlie  BJinie  l{ft\  we  may  fuse  chnrch  and  state,  and 
or^nize  the  whole  pocioty  under  its  terrestrial  and  its  celes- 
tial relations,  accordinf;  to  one  and  the  same  principle,  and 
for  the  reiilizution  of  true  Gospel  charity.  This  will  be 
done  by  ameliorating  the  family,  the  nation,  and  property, 
BO  that  these  three  forms  of  man's  communion  with  man  and 
with  nature,  shall  tend  nneeasingly  to  faeilitate  his  free 
communion  with  all  men,  with  all  nature,  and  through  them 
with  God  himself,  in  whom  they  all  live  and  have  their 
being,  without  being  he  or  his  being  thev.  This  is  our  work 
for  the  future.  To  the  performance  o(  this  work  we  must 
bring  all  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  industry,  all  the 
instructions  and  directions  of  science,  and  all  the  inspirations 
of  art. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  Leroux  with  considerable  pleas- 
nre,  and  as  to  the  sul>stance  of  his  doctrines,  with  general 
approbation.  In  what  follows  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  books, 
our  sympathy  with  him  is  altogether  legs.  Having  brought 
ns  to  see  what  we  are  in  and  of  ourselves,  what  relation  snb- 
sists  between  us  and  the  race,  between  our  destiny  and  its, 
and  to  poreeive  the  work  to  be  done  for  the  future,  be  has 
felt  that  some  motives  and  sanctions  were  necessary  to 
secure  the  performance  of  that  work.  Leroux  is,  as  we  have 
Baid,  a  sincere,  earnest-minded  man.  He  is  no  amateur  phi- 
losopher. He  thinks  and  writes  for  the  purpose  of  better- 
ing the  condition  of  mankind.  He  works,  ano  would  induce 
others  to  work,  and  to  work  zealously  and  effectively.  But 
he  sees  and  feels, — and  it  is  honorable  to  hira  that  he  does 
Bo  see  and  feel, — that  it  is  impossible  to  induce  them  so  to 
work,  without  the  alhirements  and  sanctions  of  religion. 
He  has  seen  and  felt  the  utter  hopelessness  of  all  efforts  for 
reform  not  prompted  and  sustained  by  religion.  He  has, 
then,  sought  not  a  mere  speculative  philosophy,  but  a 
religion  ;  not  merely  to  make  a  discursion  on  ethics  and 
politics,  but  to  give  men  a  tnie,  inward,  abiding,  and  all- 
controlling  faith ;  a  faith  which,  like  the  early  Christian 
faith,  shall  enable  them  to  "overcome  the  world."  To  this 
Le  says  he  has  attained  by  his  own  indnctione ;  bnt  after 
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having  tliua  attained  to  it,  he  has  seen  its  connection  with 
ancient  theologies,  and  lie  lifw  therefore  pone  into  elaborate 
historical  researches  to  sustain  liis  doctrines  by  the  tradi- 
tions, the  rclitjious  and  philosopliical  monuments  of  tho 
ruce.  Tlirougn  these  researches  we  have,  as  onr  readers 
most  perceive,  no  space  at  present  to  follow  him. 

After  having  established  his  doctrine  of  the  mutual 
solidarity  of  men,  bj'  wliicii  he  has  shown  us  that  the  life 
■of  the  mdividual  and  that  of  the  race  are  inseparably 
united — literally  one  and  the  same  life;  and  therefore  led 
each  to  seek  the  good  of  all,  and  all  tiie  g<x>d  of  each,  by  all 
the  force  of  both  our  eelfisli  and  our  social  affections,  ho  has 
wished  to  strengthen  this  force,  by  showing  that  this 
fiolidarity,  this  oneness  of  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of 
that  of  the  race,  is  not  only  temporary,  during  what  we  call 
our  present  existence,  but  eternal ;  and  therefore  that  we 
are  as  much  and  as  directly  concerned  in  whatever  may  be 
the  future  condition  of  tho  race,  as  we  are  or  can  be  in  its 
present  condition.  This  established,  then  both  the  seltish 
and  the  social  elemouts  of  man,  the  love  of  self  and  the  love 
of  neio;hbor,  will  bo  reinforced  by  all  the  euperiority  of  an 
eternal  good  over  a  mere  temporary  one,  and  thus  rein- 
forced cannot  be  long  in  making  evd  disappear  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Bnt  in  order  to  establish  this  he  has  felt  it — ^and  wo 
regret  that  ho  Iu\s — necessary  to  make  war  upon  the  old  and 
all  but  universally  received  opinions  concerning  heaven  and 
hull,  time  and  eternity,  this  life  and  another.  Ho  reiecta 
the  dualism  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  heaven  and  nell, 
as  commonly  understood,  and  thinks  that  the  immorUdity 
looked  for  by  believers,  out  of  this  world  and  out  of  this 
life,  is  chimerical,  is  the  veriest  illusion.  The  only  <lunlism 
he  admits  is  the  dualism  of  the  absolute  and  the  relative, 
the  unmanifested  and  the  manifestation.  There  are,  he 
say?,  two  heavens :  "  An  absolute  heaven,  pennanent, 
embracing  the  universe,  and  each  creature  in  particular,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  which  lives  the  universe  and  each  creature ; 
and  a  relative  heaven,  not  pennanent,  but  progre-ssive,  the 
manifestation  of  the  first  in  time  and  space.  The  second 
heaven  accompanies  always  tho  first,  and  Leroux  says,  "  his 
faith  is  that  tho  first  hea\'en,  which  is  for  him  God,  the 
eternal  and  invisible,  manifests  itself  more  and  more  in 
creatures  which  succeed  one  another,  and  that  adding  crea- 
tion to  creation,  with  the  view  of  raising  creatures  nearer 
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and  nearer  to  itself,  it  follows  that  creaturee  more  and 
more  perfect  must  iseiie  from  its  womb  in  proportion  as 
life  succeeds  to  life/*  Bnt  who  doea  not  see  that  here  is  no 
■creation  at  all  i  The  two  licavens  are  the  plenum  and  void 
-of  JBrahminiam,  and  esj>ecially  of  Buddhism.  The  absolute 
heaven  is  the  infinite  voicl  seeking  to  become  y«//.  This 
void  is  the  tSeyii  of  tlie  Plepelians,  Mhioli  even  tlicj  define 
to  be  the  synonym  of  the  Nichtseyn,  for  its  only  quality  is 
that  it  is.  It  is,  according'  to  Leroux  himself,  merely  an 
infinite  possibility  seeking  to  become  real,  or  an  infinite 
virtuality  seeking  to  actualize  iteclf  in  time  and  space. 
-God  has,  then,  according  to  him,  no  real,  no  actual  exist- 
•euce  ;  that  is  to  say, -God  is  nothing  but  a  possibility,  or  at 
least  a  virtuality,  save  in  what  we  term  creation.  Abstract 
•creation,  and  there  would  be  no  real,  no  actual  God ;  there 
■would  remain  only  the  possibility  of  a  God,  which  will 
become  a  real  God  in  proportion  as  there  shall  be  an 
actual  creation.  The  whole  of  which  seems  to  us  to 
amoimt  to  this, — there  is  no  God  but  the  universe,  and 
the  poasibUiiy,  or,  if  you  please,  power  of  the  universe 
to  grow  and  expand  itself  mdefinitely  in  time  and  space. 
Which  in  our  view  is,  to  say  tlie  least,  nothing  better  than  a 
mitigated  form  of  pantheism.  Leroux  evidently  admits 
creation  only  by  way  of  emanation,  by  an  efflux,  to  inter- 
pret his  own  tigure,  of  the  infinite  into  the  finite.  This 
iietermines  the  character  of  his  theodicy,  and  proves  him  a 
pantheist.  The  distinction  between  theism  and  pantheism 
is,  that  the  la£t  contends  that  the  actual  universe  emanates 
frora  God,  while  the  fonner  contends  tliat  God  has  actually 
■created  it ;  and  that  though  he  sustains  it,  and  is  its  life  and 
being,  yet  is  ho  independent  of  it,  and  as  truly  God  without 
it  as  witliin  it.  Emanation  is  the  besetting  sin  of  all 
oriental  philosophy,  except  tlie  Jewisli ;  and  we  are  sorry  to 
lind  it  revived  and  contended  for  by  a  man  so  distinguished 
9&  LeroHK. 

The  immortality  for  wliich  Leroux  contends  may  now  be 
easily  conceived  of.  There  are  only  two  orders  of  exist- 
ence, the  possiblo  and  the  real,  the  virtual  and  the  actual. 
The  possible,  the  virtual  is  infinite,  eternal;  the  real,  tlie 
actual  is  tinite  in  regard  both  to  time  and  space.  It  is  what 
we  call  this  world,  this  life,  in  one  word,  the  present.  There 
ifl,  then,  and  can  be,  no  actual  life  bnt  tlie  present  life.  The 
only  life  we  have,  or  can  have,  is  this  life,  and  the  infinite 
pofisibiUty  of  living  this  life.     Leroux,  therefore,  pennits  us 
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to  ftspiro  to  no  paradise  beyond  this  life,  to  no  heaven  beyond 
this  world.  Paradise  {uid  hull  are  to  him  more  illusiona. 
All  tliJit  ho  permits  us  to  aspin;  to  is  «  rcnrimd  eamtence  in 
i/ttM  life.  In  other  worilw,  the  race  is  cteniiJ,  for  it  is  the 
infinite  virtuality  of  em-li  individual,  and  boiri^  an  infinite 
virtuality  it  will  eternally  tend  to  actualize  itscTf  in  individ- 
uals ;  which  amounts  to  this,  ifultvidual^  die,  but  the  race 
DHrviv&s,  Wo  as  individnals,  as  actual  men  and  women,  are 
after  all  only  for  a  day,  our  life  oxtcndinp  only  from  the 
cradle  to  the  gnivo.  (),  friend,  is  it  with  tlie  ullurement  of 
buch  a  hoi>e  as  this,  tli;it  you  ure  to  oaptivate  our  liearta, 
and  make  us  j^ive  ourselves  up,  soul  and  body,  to  the  work 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  our  follow  men  on  earth? 
1b  this  what  you  ctdl  our  being  on  earth  when  justice  and 
etjiudity  shall  reign  among  men  i  Never  have  wo  feared 
that  the  race  would  become  extinct;  never  has  it  been  over 
the  possible  auniliilation  of  huiiiniiity  that  we  have  stood 
with  8orrnwin;r  heart  and  streamiu>r  eyes  ;  Imt  over  our  own 
possible  anniliihition,  and  that  of  those  we  have  loved.  We 
did  not  ask  thco  to  prove  that  we  may  exist  hereafter  as  we 
have  e.xistoil  heretofore,  that  we  may  be  born  into  this  world 
again  as  we  have  already  been  in  the  generations  which  have 
preceded  us;  but  that  wo  ourselves  snail  survive  the  tomb, 
and  tliat  the  beloved  of  our  iieart,  whose  body  the  earth  has 
covered  from  our  sight,  but  who  comes  to  us  so  oft  in  the 
sweet  visions  of  onr  sleeping  or  our  waking,  is  not  dead  to 
us,  survives  not  merely  in  our  own  deeply  cherished  love, 
but  really,  actually  lives,  and  shall  be  again  met,  a^n 
clasped  to  our  bosom,  whi<!h  has  been  tnie  to  the  last  The 
motaer  did  not  ask  thee  to  prove  that  there  would  contiime 
to  bo  mothers  and  new-born  babes,  but  that  her  own,  her 
darling  boy,  so  sweet,  80  gentle,  so  beautiful,  too  sweet,  too 
beautiful  for  earth,  so  suddenly  taken  fi-om  her,  yet  livea, 
and  that  she  shall  press  him  again  to  her  maternal  breast, 
and  know  and  feel  that  it  is  the  SJime,  her  own  long  lost, 
never  forgotten  child.  O  nvx^V.  us  not!  If  you  have  no 
faitli  in  such  a  future  as  this,  in  such  another  life  as  this, 
talk  not  to  us  of  living  again.  Leave  us  what  faith  we 
already  have ;  or  if  we  have  none,  leave  ns  to  the  stem 
reality,  to  live,  and  toil,  and  weep,  and  die,  and  rot,  and  be 
no  more. 

Leroux,  after  all,  recognizes  no  immortality  but  that  of 
the  race;  for  he  recognizes  no  life  but  this  present  life  snc- 
oesaively   reproduced.     We  a3sure<liy  believe    our  present 
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life  contains  in  germ  our  future  life;  and  we  l)eHeve  tliat 
onr  fntnre  life,  like  the  present,  will  he  a  life  in  and  nof 
out  of  nature,  and  like  tlic  present  linked  to  tlie  nniversal 
life  of  liunuiiiity  ;  but  in  a  far  otlicr  sense  than  that  of 
merely  l)eiiig  rehorn.  The  dopurted  are  not  departed, 
Tlie  generations  of  the  past  live  in  ug  and  out  of  us.  Tliey 
are  all  here,  round  and  about  as,  and  we  miglit,  if  vre 
would,  and  some  of  us  even  do,  at  times,  coniniuue  with 
them.     IJut  tins  by  tlie  wav. 

Leroux  not  only  takes  the  view  which  we  have  ascribed 
to  him,  but  he  takes  up  more  than  two-tliirds  of  his  whole 
work  in  endeavoring  to  prove  that  his  view  of  future  life  is 
the  one  taken  in  all  the  traditii<ns  of  the  race.  We  cannot 
at  thia  time,  as  we  have  already  said,  go  into  any  examina- 
tion of  the  question,  whether  these  traditions  do  or  do  not 
sustain  him ;  but  this  much  we  may  safely  assert,  his  immor- 
tality is  not  that  in  which  the  human  race  has  always  sup- 
posed itself  to  believe.  Universal  tradition  sustains  us  m 
saying  that  the  hnman  race  has  ahvavs  believed  that  it  under- 
stood, by  a  future  life,  something  else  than  a  mere  rebirth 
into  this  life ;  and  if  so,  would  not  this  belief,  after  all,  be 
the  real  traditionary  belief  of  the  race?  Sunpose,  then, 
that  by  ingenious  interpretation  we  can  make  out  that 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  do  contain  the  doctrine  in 
question,  we  by  no  means  prove  that  these  monuments  con- 
tained it  to  their  authors ;  and  the  fact  th.^t  they  have  never 
becTi  so  understood  by  the  world  at  large,  is  no  mean  proof 
that  they  did  not.  Then  again,  if  the  doctrine  in  queptioi» 
is  absolutely  that  of  Moses,  Buddha.  Pythagoras.  Platn. 
App  llonius  of  Tvann,  of  all  the  oriental  and  western  worlds, 
throughout  all  antiquity,  higher  and  lower,  as  Leroux  con- 
tends, wherein  consists  that  progress  of  the  race,  for  wLiclv 
he  »l90  contends?  Where  is  Leroux's  originality,  if  he- 
merely  reproduces  wliat  was  the  faith  of  mankind  evea 
before  history  Ijegan  ? 

Leroux  goes  largely  into  the  exposition  of  Jud.iism  and 
Christianity.  We  may  hereafter,  oerhaps,  call  attention 
again  to  some  of  his  expositions,  nr  some  of  them  are 
ingenious,  and  not  without  value.  He  interprets  the  first  ten 
chapters  of  Genesis,  the  Bcrfshith  of  the  Jews,  as  a  scries 
of  myths,  intended  to  teach  a  system  of  psychology  and 
political  economy.  Adam  means  humanity ;  Cain,  Al>el, 
and  Seth  reproduce  the  triad  of  tlie  soul,  sensation-senti- 
inent-intelligence,  according  to  Lerou.\'s  terminology,  the 
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indnstrv,  science,  and  art  of  Siiint-Siinonisni.  Cain  is  the 
man  oi  sensation,  the  phygical  man,  the  man  of  activity, 
wlio  possesses  liirnself  of  the  eartli,  and  kills  his  brotlier  so 
as  not  to  share  it  witli  him.  Abel  represent?  void,  man  of 
desire,  of  eentimcnt,  who  loads  not,  like  Cain,  an  agricul- 
tural,  bnt  a  nomadic  life.  The  stni^jijlc  between  these  two 
is  the  striigijle  between  the  ricli  ami  the  i>oor,  between  the 
J  laves  and  the  Have-nots,  a  struggle  in  wlucli  the  Haves  kill 
the  Have-nots  ; — which  we  know  from  history  is  tiie  nsnal 
termination  of  sueh  slnigglea.  Seth  is  the  man  of  intelli- 
gence, and  represents  the  return  toward  good.  His  posterity 
form  ff>r  a  lime  a  parallelism  with  the  ifes<.'eii<limta  of  Cain; 
but  ultimately  drawn  together  by  the  attraction  of  volnptu- 
ousness  the  two  races, — knowledge  and  wealth  (without 
eentinient), — mingle  and  produce  that  moral  corruption  rep- 
resented by  the  deluge.  Then  conunences  a  return  of  the 
race  toward  a  better  state  of  things.  Humanity  is  now 
called  Koah,  not  Adam,  and  the  triad  of  the  soul  is  now 
Shem,  Uam,  and  Japhct. 

Kow  all  this  may  be  very  good  philosophy,  and  the  ethi- 
cal and  political  system  Leroux  deduci.'s  from  it  may  be 
very  excellent,  as  we  cheerfully  concede  that  it  is  ;  but  was 
Moses  acqujunted  with  the  highest  metaphysical  formula  to 
which  modem  philosophy  has  attained  (^  Was  it  embodied 
in  a  book  which  the  world  has  possessed  and  studied  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  yet  never  suspected  by  any  one 
before  M.  Pierre  Leroux?  If  Leroux  had  not  had  the  for- 
mula in  his  own  mind,  we  suspect  he  would  never  have  dis- 
covered it  in  the  Ben:«/iiih.  That  he  can  interpret  Gunesis 
in  accordance  with  this  formula,  does  not  surprise  us.  All 
truth  is  homogeneous,  and  is  rt^flccted  by  the  veriest  monad 
God  has  created.  Once  have  the  truth,  the  true  formula  of 
truth,  and  you  may  tind  it  in  every  fact  of  history,  in  every 
grain  of  sand  on  the  seashore  ;  because  all  is  created  by  oi»e 
and  the  same  mind,  after  one  and  the  same  original  idea, 
■which  idea  each  race  of  beings  and  each  particular  being 
reflects  from  its  ovm  npint  of  viuw,  in  oacn  and  in  all  oi 
its  phenomena.  * 

We  do  not  complain  that  Leroux  gives  to  Genesis  a  phil- 
osophical interi^retutiou,  or  that  he  treats  the  Bere^hUh  as  a 
eeries  of  myths;  but  we  do  complain  that  he  does  not 
remember  tliat  the  mytii  has  been  accredited  as  history 
before  becoming  a  mytli.  Bootes  was  a  man  on  earth  before 
lie  was  a  coustellutiou  in  the  heavens.     The  sacredness  gen- 
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en\\y  attached  to  the  myth,  as  history,  is  what  leads  to  its 
adoption,  as  a  myth.  The  mythical  ideas  are  attached  to 
well  known  and  profoundly  reverenced  historical  facts,  by 
individual  philo8()pher8  or  reformers,  who  have  new  views 
they  wish  to  embody  and  in  some  sort  to  publish.  Thia 
borne  in  mind,  we  liave  no  objection  to  treating  the  first 
ten  chapters  of  Genesis  as  a  scries  of  mytlis,  intended  to 
teach  certain  great  ethical,  political,  and  psychological  doc- 
trines ;  nor  indeed  to  treating,  with  Dr.  Strauss,  even  a 
portion  of  tlie  New  Testament  in  the  same  way.  Indeed 
we  all  do  so  treat  it,  when  we  make  its  narratives  cover  a 
great  psychological,  moral,  or  religious  truth ;  when  we 
accommodate,  as  it  is  called,  a  passage  to  a  particular  pur- 
pose which  we  have  in  view,  to  which  it  may  apply,  but  to 
which  it  was  not  applied  by  the  original  writer.  We  use 
the  narrative  of  the  Resurrection  as  a  mytli,  representing  the 
immortality  of  truth,  of  a  righteoufl  cause,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  ultimate  triumph.  This  is  allowable,  if  it  be 
remembered  that  the  narrative  is  not  only  a  myth,  but  also 
the  record  of  an  historical  fact.  This  rule,  carried  into 
history,  will  give  the  philosopher  his  freedom,  without 
depriving  the  historian  of  hk  sobriety.  We  think  Leroax 
might  have  been  worth  full  as  much  as  a  philosopher,  and 
more  as  a  historian,  had  he  observed  it.  History,  when 
interpreted  so  as  to  retain  no  traces  of  what  it  has  always 
been  considered  to  be,  ceases  to  be  history.  The  l>elief  of 
the  race  is  always  a  running  commentary,  not  less  authori- 
tative than  the  text.  Lerou.t  may  find  Siiint-Simonism  in 
the  Jewish  lawgiver,  but  it  will  not  therefore  follow  that 
Moees  was  merely  the  precursor  of  Saint-Simon. 

Moses  was  a  real  character ;  and  though  mythical  notions 
may  have  gathered  up  around  him,  he  was  no  creation  of  a 

[)oet's  fancy.  He  was  no  Egyptian  priest,  nor  Indian  phi- 
OBopher.  lie  waa  eminently  a  Jew,  oriental  indeed  by  the 
boldness  of  his  genius,  the  richness  of  liis  imagination,  and 
the  warmtli  of  his  temj>er  ;  but  oriental  under  the  Hebrew 
type.  The  attempt  to  confound  him  with  any  other  must 
always  be  a  mark  of  historical  folly.  And  what  we  say  of 
him  may  be  said  of  the  Bii't-ahith.  The  effort  to  resolve  it 
into  one  of  the  cosuiologicul  books  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
and  to  interpret  it  According  to  the  Egyptian  modes  of 
thought,  we  sliould  think  could  be  made  by  no  one  capable 
of  perceiving  the  connection  between  the  philosophy  of  a 
people  and  tlieir  national  cliaracter ;  or  the  difference  between 
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the  ignorant,  superstitious  E^^yptian,  worsliipping  leeks, 
onions,  calves,  and  crocodiluij,  overrunning  orchard  and 
garden  with  gods,  gods  foul,  stupid,  uncoutli,  obscene,  and 
the  Jews  in  stern  simplicity,  aisdaini'ig  to  bend  liefore 
aught  linitc,  and  standing  in  awe  only  before  the  living 
Shckinah  of  the  invisible  Jehovali.  The  Hebrew  character 
has  no  prototyiHifl,  no  analogies  in  any  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  is  distinct,  peculiar,  remarkable  for  its  serene 
beauty,  its  chiwtity,  simplicity,  freedom  from  the  extrava- 
gant, the  ijroti  ii«iue,  tiie  ftni)ei"stitiou6.  the  marvellous.  It  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  by 
its  good  sense,  its  sobriety,  its  reserve,  no  less  than  by  its 
force  and  energy.  Yet  was  the  Jew  a  poet.  lie  struck  tlie 
harp  with  freedom,  boldness,  and  delicacy,  and  drew  from 
it  tones  which  had  been  caught  only  from  the  seraphim, 
a.nd  which  were  not  heard  without  the  heart's  rising  anew 
to  its  Father  and  its  God.  To  the  Jew,  then,  let  us  leave 
ungrudgingly  the  honor  <»f  having  originated,  through 
Providence,  his  own  literature,  and  by  that,  of  having 
become  the  chosen  of  God  to  instruct  the  nations  in  the 
deepest  principles  of  philosophy,  of  jurisprudence,  and  theol- 
ogy ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  cliarm  them  by  the  divinest 
music,  and  kindle  their  aspirations  for  God  by  the  sublimest 
poetry. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  necessity  of  seeking  to  get  rid  of 
the  ordinary  views  of  the  Bible,  and  of  immortality.  Leroux's 
motive  is  a  good  one.  He  wishes  bv  establishing  the  soli- 
darity of  men  in  time,  as  well  as  m  space,  to  enable  the 
generations  which  now  are,  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
the  amelioration  of  man's  condition  on  the  earth,  and  also 
to  vindicate  the  justice  of  Providence,  by  showing  that  all 
ameliorations  may  be  retroactive ;  or  iii  other  words,  that 
in  the  future  progress  of  the  race,  the  earliest  generations 
are  to  participate  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  latest.  But 
this  may  be  obtained  without  sacrificing  our  hopes  of  indi- 
vidual immortality.  If  we  admit  the  existence  of  races  at 
all,  we  must  admit  a  one  life  common  to  ail  the  individuals 
of  eaah  race.  Humanity  is  not  an  aggregate  of  individuals ; 
individuals  do  not  precede  the  race,  and  constitute  it ; 
humanity  precedes  individuals,  and  is  their  origin  and  sup- 
port. It  IS  human  nature,  that  is,  tlie  human  species,  that 
makes  individual  men  and  women.  The  unity  of  the 
life  of  the  race  of  necessity  unities,  or  makes  one,  all  the 
individuals  through  which  the   race  is  manifested.    All 
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ameliorations  of  individuals,  then,  «t  wlintever  epocli  they 
may  be  cfFi^cted,  must  rctrn:ict,  and  affect  the  firet-born 
man,  as  well  as  the  one  that  ^^ill  l>e  tliu  last-lioni. 

The  error  of  Loronx  consists  in  eiipriosinf;  tJiat,  if  the 
future  life  of  individuals  bo  any  other  tlian  a  reproduction 
of  the  present  life,  it  must  be  u  life  diseunneeteu  with  the 
life  of  luimainty,  and  therefore  no  lonirer  a  hunutn  life ; 
then  individuals,  in  ceasing  to  live  this  life,  would  cease  to 
be  men  ;  and  ceasing  to  Ikj  men,  would  no  lun^fer  concern 
us.  liUt  man  is  already  a  being  who  exists  in  the  three 
worlds  of  time,  space,  and  eteniity.  If,  then,  at  what  wo 
call  death  the  individual  should  cease  to  exist  in  time  and 
space,  he  would  still  exist  in  eternity  ;  and  by  means  of  the 
eternal  in  the  individual  in  space  and  time  could  &till  main- 
tain his  hold  on  the  race,  ana  be  affected  by  all  the  changes 
the  race  undergoes  in  its  passage  through  the  ages.  In  this 
way  the  communion  between  the  present  and  the  departed 
coidd  still  be  preserved. 

JJut  we  are  not  yet  disposed  to  admit  that  those  we  call 
the  dead  do  not  still  live  in  time  and  space,  and  in  the  con- 
dition, to  say  the  least,  of  possible  communion  with  tliose 
we  call  the  living.  Man  is  a  being  made  to  live  in  a  body, 
and  disembodied,  he  probably  never  lives;  but  bodies  may 
exist  of  different  degrees  of  density.  Bodies  capable  of 
l>enetratitig  the  most  solid  with  whicn  we  arc  ac<ji.aiuted,  to 
which  the  most  impenetrable  that  we  have  analyzed  offer  no 
reeistanco,  are  by  no  means  impossible.  Deatli  may  be 
nothing  more  than  casting  off  this  outer  integument  of  flesli, 
eo  that  we  m.i}'  bo  clad  only  in  this  more  refined,  as  the 
ancient  fathers  contended,  more  "  ethereal  "  body, — a  body 
material  indeed  like  the  present,  and  therefore  not  abso- 
lutely impassible,  therefore  defining,  distinguishing  the 
individual;  but  still  comparatively  impassible,  and  like  the 
lightning,  capalile  of  penetrating  and  passing  on  its  wav 
through  bodies,  hard,  solid  to  our  senses,  either  unimpedea, 
or  iiii[^H.'ded  but  partially.  These  beings  commune  with  one 
another,  and  to  a  certjiin  extent  eveji  with  us  who  still  live 
in  these  grosser  bodie*.  In  our  moments  of  great  spiritual 
freedom,  of  exaltation  and  ecstacy,  what  may  be  cjilled 
trance,  by  which  one  seems  to  live  solely  in  the  -transcen- 
dentid,  we  may,  and.  unless  we  choose  to  reject  universal 
trudiliftn,  we  <!(>,  actually  connnune  with  them  face  to  face, 
— though  ordinarily,  we  must  own,  that  it  is  only  as  through 
a  glass  darkly.  The  secrets  of  the  country  lying  on  the  otiier 
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side  of  that  dark  river  ilciitli,  are  not  so  well  kept  as  is  eotue- 
times  alleged.  That,  river  is contiiiiially  passed  and  repassed. 
Those  who  have  paswd  from  us  still  commune  with  us,  aro 
objects  to  HS,  as  we  are  ohjcrt^s  to  them.  Here  is  the  great 
truth  the  cliiirch  h.a.'^  shailowcd  forth  under  her  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  which  sliort-sighted  Prutestants  have  vainly,  nut 
to  my  rashly,  pronouneea  a  jKipisii  error.  Here  too  is  the 
ground  of  that  faith  which  all  Christians  have  that  the  life 
and  death  uf  Christ  are  retroactive,  and  do  mediate  for  those 
who  died  heforo  the  coming  of  Jesns,  as  well  as  fur  those 
who  have  heeti  born  since.  Deny  the  reality  of  this  eom- 
muiiion  butween  the  living  and  the  departed,  and  this  re- 
troaction is  not  real,  but  fictitious,  imputative.  Here,  once 
more,  is  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of 
Saints,  by  which  the  saints  alH)ve  and  the  saints  below  are 
said  to  make  but  one  communion.  This  doctrine  also 
authorises  u.s  to  offer  prayers  for  the  dead,  to  make  efforts 
for  their  s:d  .ation  and  sanctilication,  as  we  would  were  they 
still  with  UH.  O,  it  is  not  a  ptipi.sh  error  to  jiray  for  the 
dead,  but  a  blessed  privilege,  proceeding  from  a  l>lcssed 
huj>e,  which  has  its  foundation  in  the  everlastii»g  truth  of 
things!  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  departed  may  continue 
in  wjino  degree  to  be  our  ol»ject,  we  may  also  be  tneire ;  and 
consequently  it  is  as  much  to  them  what  we  are,  as  it  would, 
be  were  they  still  clothed  with  this  grosser  integument  of 
flesh.  While  we  are  poor,  and  miserable,  and  wicked,  and 
vile,  and  w^retched,  they  cannot  be  happy,  their  beatitude 
cannot  be  complete.  No,  wicked  man  I  man  of  vice,  low 
and  worthless,  tliou  art  not  only  poor  and  mit^erablt.'  tliysKjlf, 
thou  not  only  makest  all  wretched  around  tliee,  but  thou 
earnest  grief  and  anguish  to  bosoms  in  the  world  beyond 
the  grave.  Tlio  solidarity  of  men  is  universal,  and  no 
human  being  can  find  complete  beatification,  s»i  long  as  any 
portion  of  the  race  is  removed  from  its  normal  condition, 
living  a  sinful  life.  Death  will  not  free  us  either  from 
our  own  sins  or  those  of  others,  either  from  the  siiiH  of  past 
generations  or  future  generations.  We  arc  all  IkiuiuI  up 
together,  are  all  literally  members  of  one  b<xlv,  and  one 
member,  be  it  ever  so  iusigiiificiint,  cannot  surfer,  but  the 
whole  body  will  suffer  with  it.  This  is  a  weighty  consider- 
ation, and  should  rebuke  the  seliishness  of  the  sinner,  and 
also  the'selfislincss  of  the  saint,  wlio  fancies  that  he  can  go 
to  heaven  alone,  be  happy  though  the  larger  portion  of  liia^ 
race  should  be  miaerable  both  here  and  hereafter. 
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Leroux  seeraB  also  to  ennpoee  that  hatnanity  can  grow 
only  by  reabsorbing  individuals  into  herself,  and  pueliing 
them  out  anew  in  successive  generations.  But  his  doctrine 
of  rei'ersibilHy,  of  reversion,  is  easily  enough  explained 
without  recourse  to  tlie  doctrine  of  rebirth  in  the  race. 
The  new  life  developed,  or  Biiceessively  developed  in  tlie 
race,  wlietlier  nuturally  or  providentiallv,  may  pass  from 
one  generation  to  another  without  snpjMJSing  tlie  succeeding 
generation  must  be  the  preceding  in  any  sense  which 
implies  that  the  preceding  cannot  still  exist  as  individuals 
in  the  world  lying  lieyond  the  grave.  The  succeeding  gen- 
eration has  undoubtedly  a  reversionary  interest  in  the  life 
of  the  preceding,  that  is,  the  life  of  the  prece<iing  reverts  to 
tlie  succeeding  generation.  This  revemon  may  be  by  nat- 
ural generation.  This  is  the  view  we  took  in  our  paper  on 
Reform  and  Cim«ervatisni.  It  is  true  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  body  can  be  improved  by  cultivation,  and  tlii-ongli  that 
the  man.  This  improved  boiuy  may  be  transmitted  by  nat- 
ural generation,  ana  the  cliild  of  the  cultivated  may,  there- 
fore, other  things  being  equal,  be  born  with  superior  natural 
capacities  to  the  child  of  the  uncultivated.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  always  danger  of  pushing  this  view  too  far.  It  is 
the  basis  of  liereditary  nobility,  iiereditary  monarchy,  and 
of  hereditary  property.  When  we  assert  it,  if  not  on  our 
guard,  we  bo  exaggerate  the  family  as  to  interrupt  that  free 
communion  of  man  with  man  and  with  the  universe,  whicli 
his  nature  demands,  to  which  it  is  suited,  and  which  it  may 
claim  as  its  right. 

But  we  are  wrong,  if  we  suppose  that  the  life  of  human- 
ity can  descend  only  by  natural  generation,  that  is,  in  the 
line  of  the  same  family.  It  descends  by  spiritual  generation 
altogether  more  than  by  natural  generation.  One  gener- 
ation does  not  pass  off,  nor  does  one  generation  come  on  all 
at  once.  The  generation  that  now  is,  laps  on  to  the  gener- 
ation that  is  to  succeed  us,  and  thus  becomes  the  objective 
portion  of  the  life  of  our  successors,  and  in  this  way  trans- 
mits to  it,  not  according  to  the  order  of  birth  exclusively 
nor  chiefly,  but  according  to  the  order  of  capamty  and  of 
works,  the  higher  life  which  h.is  been  developed  naturally 
or  providentially  wthin  us.  This  is  the  true  law  of  pro- 
gress. In  this  way,  as  Leroux  must  see,  may  be  secured  tlie 
growth  of  the  Life  of  humanity  for  which  he  contends,  with- 
out reabsorbing  individuals  in  the  race;  and  we-  also  see 
now  that  in  this  way  we  can  obtain  this  same  growth  with- 
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oat  exaggerating  the  family.  With  this  view  of  progress 
we  may  restrict  still  more  the  principle  of  descent  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  birth,  within  the  Ijosom  of  the  family, 
than  we  have  heretofore  considered  to  be  possible,  leaving 
the  state  and  property  to  the  order  of  capacity  and  of  works, 
as  is  the  virtual  faith  of  all  genuine  democrats  whether  at 
home  or  abroad. 

We  do  not  in  this  change  any  opinion.  The  great  doc- 
trine, for  which  we  have  always  contended,  is  that  the 
improved  life  of  the  individnals  of  one  generation,  inde- 
pendent of  its  monuments,  descends  and  becomes  integrally 
the  life  of  the  succeeding  generation.  This  is  what  Leroux, 
in  1833,  very  properly  called  the  Imw  of  Continuity.  This 
descent,  he  now  contends,  is  by  virtue  of  the  rebirth  of  indi- 
viduals, by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  new  generation  not 
only  contmues  the  preceding,  but  is  it,  the  very  identical 
generation  itself ;  we  have  contended  that  it  descended  by 
virtue  of  natural  generation, — taking  the  aristocratic  ground. 
The  truer  explication  than  either  is,  that  all  life  is  at  once 
indissolubly  subjective  and  objective,  and  the  objective  por- 
tion of  any  given  generation  is  furnished  by  the  preceding, 
by  virtue  of  the  mjt  that  it  overlaps  it,  and  becomes  its 
object. 

!More  we  would  say,  but  we  have  already  lingered  too 
long.  We  hiive,  after  all,  given  our  readers  but  an  inade- 
quate notion  of  the  contents  of  this  remarkable  book. 
Many,  however,  will  read  the  book,  and  find  nothing  in  it 
but  absurdities  and  blasphemies;  we  have  found  it  one  of 
the  most  profitable  books  that  we  have  ever  read.  We  were, 
in  some  sense,  however,  prepared  for  it,  by  our  familiarity 
with  the  Saint-Simonian  school,  but  more  especially  by  the 
fact  that  we  had  by  our  independent  researcnes  attained  to 
the  great  metaphysical  principle  on  which  the  author  bases 
his  doctrine  of  Hfe.  We  had  not  ourselves  applied  that 
principle  much  beyond  the  sphere  of  metapliysics.  Leroux 
has  applied  it  to  humanity,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  a  social 
doctrine,  at  once  grand,  beautiful,  and  inspiring ;  in  pursu- 
ing his  social  application  of  the  doctrine  wo  have  seen, — 
wnat  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seen. — its  application  to 
the  doctrine  of  communion  with  Jesus,  and  through  him 
with  God,  by  which  must  be  effected  a  complete  revolution, 
not  in  religious  belief,  but  in  theological  science.  These 
three  applications  complete  the  cycle  of  human  relations 
,and  inquiries.     We  hold  ourselves  able  now  to  produce  a 
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perfect  synthesis  of  philosophy,  politics,  including  ethics, 
and  theology,  all  harmonizing  with  the  "  Word  of  Life," 
borne  witness  to  by  the  apostles,  and  which  Jesus  wa& 
This  metaphysical  principle,  which  becomes,  as  it  were,  a 
universal  solvent  of  whatever  pertains  to  life,  is  simply  that 
the  me  can  never  manifest  itself,  that  is,  live,  save  m  com- 
munion with  the  not^me.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  is 
based  our  new  system  of  philosophy  ;  but  important  as  we 
had  found  this  principle  m  the  region  of  metaphysics,  we 
had  not  suspected  half  its  importance  in  the  region  of  poli- 
tics and  theology,  till  reading  this  work  by  Leroux.  We 
see  now  the  literal  truth  of  what  has  been  asserted  of  Christ 
as  the  mediator  between  God  and  men  ;  we  see  how  he  can 
be  both  literally  and  truly,  and  indissolubly  God-Man,  and 
therefore  strictly  a  mediator  between  God  and  men ;  how 
his  mediation  does  and  can  hold,  in  God's  providential  plan 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  the  place  commonly  assigned  to  it, 
and  how  he  can  communicate  his  life  to  the  world,  and  by 
so  doing  become  literally,  really,  not  by  way  of  example, 
representation,  or  imputation,  tiie  life  and  salvation  of  the 
world.  These  great  doctrines,  which  have  been  asserted  and 
held  on  to  by  the  church,  as  if  Hfe  and  death  depended  on 
them,  which  have  been  great  and  painful  mysteries,  and 
which  in  these  days  have  driven  so  many  from  the  church 
and  from  Christianity,  if  we  do  not  greatly  deceive  our- 
selves, we  can  clear  up,  make  philosophically  plain  and  cer- 
tain, in  the  most  simple  and  literal  sense,  and  on  as  high  a 
degree  of  evidence,  as  that  which  w'e  have  for  our  own  exist- 
ence. A  glorious  discovery,  for  which  we  thank  God,  M^d 
which  restores  us  without  any  subtlety,  without  any  refining 
on  terms,  to  the  great  household  of  believers. 


THE  MEDIATORIAL  LIFE  OF  JESUS. 

k.  UCTTRR  TO   RRV.    WILLIAM  BLLERT  CBANKINO,   D.  O..  JUXB,    1842. 

Revkkkni*  and  Dk.\r  Sir: — My  ajwlogy,  if  an  apology 
be  needed,  for  addressing  joii  ou  the  Mediatorial  Life  of 
Jesus,  is  in  the  positiuu  wliieli  ^-ou  occupy  among  tlie 
friends  of  liheral  iuiiuiry,  the  influence  your  writings  have 
had  in  forming  my  own  religious  opinions  and  character, 
and  tlie  gi'iioruus  friendsliip  wJiich  you  have  long  showu 
mepersoniilly,  in  good  report  and  in  evil. 

lou,  sir,  have  been  my  spiritual  father.  Tour  writings 
were  the  first  to  suggest  to  n»e  those  trains  of  thought, 
which  have  finally  ended  in  raising  inc  from  the  darkness 
of  doubt  to  the  warm  sun-light  of  a  living  faith  in  God,  in 
the  Bible  as  God's  Word,  and  in  Jesus  Cnrist  as  the  media- 
tor between  God  and  men,  and  as  the  real  Saviour  of  the 
world  through  hiB  life,  death  and  resurrection.  I  can  never 
cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  important  services  you  have 
rendered  me,  nor  can  I  forget  the  respect  and  indul- 
gence you  have  shown  me  notwithstanding  all  my  short 
comings,  and  the  steadiness  witli  which  you  have  cheered 
and  sustained  rae,  when  the  world  grew  dark  around  me, 
and  hope  was  dying  out  of  my  soul. 

You  know,  sir,  somewhat  of  the  long  and  painful  strug- 
gles I  have  had  in  working  my  w.ry'  up  from  unbelief  to  the 
high  table-land  of  the  Christian's  fiiith  and  hoiws;  you  have 
bornei  with  mo  in  my  weakness,  and  have  not  been  disposed 
to  condemn  me  because  I  was  not  able,  with  a  single  bound, 
to  place  myself  on  that  elevation.  You  have  not  been  one 
to  despise  my  lispinps  and  stammerings ;  but  wliile  other* 
have  treated  me  rudely,  denying  me  all  love  of  truth,  and 
all  sense  of  goodness,  you  have  continued  to  believe  me  at 
bottom  honest  and  sincere.  From  my  heart,  sir,  I  thank 
you.  I  feel  that  you  have  been  a  true  friend,  and  that  I 
may  oi)en  my  mind  and  heart  to  you  without  reserve.  You 
will  receive  with  respect  whatever  comes  forth  from  an 
ingenuous  heart,  whether  it  tind  a  respynse  in  your  own 
severer  judgment  or  not. 

You  know  that  many  years  a<^o  I  was  a  confirmed  unbe- 
liever. I  had  lost,  not  my  unbelief,  l>ut  my  hostility  to 
religion,  and  had  even  to  a  certain  extent  R-covered  my 
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early  religious  feelings,  when  a  friend,  now  no  more,  read 
me  one  aay  3'our  permon  on  Lilceness  to  God,  preached  at 
the  ordination  of  Frederic  A.  Farley,  Prondeiice,  R.  I., 
1828.  My  friend  was  an  excellent  reader,  and  he  entered 
fully  into  tlie  spirit  of  the  aerinon.  I  listened  as  one 
cncianted.  A  thrill  of  indescribable  delight  ran  through 
my  whole  soul.  I  conld  have  leaped  for  joy.  I  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  found  a  Father.  To  me  this  was  much.  I 
had  never  known  an  earthly  father,  and  often  had  I  wept 
when  I  had  heard,  in  my  boyhood,  my  playmates,  one  after 
another,  say  "  my  father."  But  now,  lone  and  deserted  aB 
I  had  felt  myself,  I  too  had  become  a  son,  and  could  look 
up  and  say,  '*my  father" — around  and  say,  "my  brothers." 

The  train  of  thought  then  siiggested,  pursued  with  fidel- 
ity, led  me  to  believe  myself  a  Christian,  and  to  resume  my 
profession  as  a  ClmBtian  preacher.  But  when  I  first  came 
into  this  community  as  a  preacher,  my  Christianity  was 
pretty  much  all  comprised  in  two  articles,  the  divinity  of 
numanity,  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  rare, — which  I  had 
learned  from  your  sermon.  These  two  articles  suffered  me 
as  a  preacher  to  dwell  only  on  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
human  nature,  and  the  importance  of  making  this  dignity 
And  worth  acknowledged  in  all  Jnen,  however  high  or  how- 
ever low.  But  this  1  thought  enough.  I  was  honest, 
I  was  sincei-e  in  avowing  njyself  a  Christian,  all  deficient 
as  1  now  iMjIieve  my  faith  was;  and  consequently,  I  could 
not  admit  the  justice  of  tlie  charge  of  mfidefity  which 
was  brought  on  all  sides  against  me.  So  far  as  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  houesty  of  conviction  were  concerned,  I  Imew 
myself  a  believer,  and  thought  I  had  a  right  to  be  treated 
as  a  believer.  You  were  one  of  the  few  to  acknowledge 
that  right. 

Fn  looking  back,  sir,  on  the  ten  years  which  have  passed, 
or  nearly  psissed  awii}',  since  I  hiid  the  honor  and  the  pleas- 
nre  of  tirst  meeting  you  personally,  I  am  now  satisfiea  that 
I  came  among  my  Unitarian  brethren  with  a  faith  quite 
too  contnicted  for  the  wants  of  a  real  Christian,  and  with 
my  bosom  torn  by  two  contrary  tendencies.  I  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  religion,  and  to  religious  faith;  but  at  the 
same  time,  onconscionsly,  another  tendency,  of  quite  an 
opposite  character.  Tliis  last  tendency,  really  the  weaker 
of  the  two,  waa  almost  the  only  one  noted  by  the  public, 
And  hence,  the  almost  universal  accusation  of  infidelity  of 
•which  I  became  the  subject.     This  last  tendency  has  shown 
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itself  in  my  efforts  to  find  the  grounds  of  religion  in  hnmaD 
nature,  to  discover  in  the  pure  reason  the  evidences  of 
religions  faith,  and  to  resolve  the  providences  of  God,  as- 
manifested  in  extraordinary  men,  prophets,  and  messiahs, 
into  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature.  But,  in  my  preach- 
ing and  writings,  I  have  given  altogether  more  prominence 
to  this  tendency  that  it  really  had  in  my  own  luiud,  in  the 
persuasion  that  by  so  doing,  I  conld  recommend  the  Gospel 
CO  unbelievers.  I  am  now  satisfied -that  in  this  I  not  only 
exposed  myself  to  undeserved  reproach,  but  committed  a 
great  mistake  as  a  matter  of  mere  policy.  Tlie  best  way  to 
convert  unbelievers  to  the  Gospel,  is  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
the  whole  Gospel,  and  nothing  but  the  Gospel.  Preach 
God's  truth  as  he  has  revealed  it,  in  simplicity,  and  with 
fidelity ;  it  will  not  fail  to  do  its  work.  Nevertheless, 
thougli  injustice  was  done  me,  by  a  misconstruction  of  my 
motives,  yet  this  tendency  which  had  originally  made  me  an 
unbeliever  still  subsisted  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  under 
its  influence  I  sometimes  nttered  things  irreconcilable  with 
mypresent  views  of  the  Gospel. 

Tnetrutli  is,  sir,  that  I  have  come  but  slowly  and  per- 
haps reluctantly  into  the  Christian  faith.  I  embraced  at 
once  the  two  articles  I  have  named,  but  I  have  been  slow  to^ 
go  far  beyond.  I  have  dispuU^d  tlie  ground  inch  by  inch, 
and  have  yielded  only  when  I  had  no  longer  any  ground  on 
which  to  stand.  The  debate  in  my  mind  has  been  going  on 
for  the  last  ten  years,  which  have  been  U)  me,  taken  as  a 
whole,  years  of  much  severer  internal  conflict  than  they 
have  been  of  external  conflict,  severe  as  this  last,  as  you  well 
know,  lias  actually  been. 

You  must  permit  me  to  say,  that  from  the  first,  I  have 
had  some  misgivings.  In  my  happiest  moments  my  thought 
has  never  been  clear  to  myself,  and  I  have  felt  that  there 
was  more  in  it  than  I  had  mastered.  With  more  than  tol- 
erable powers  of  utterance,  both  as  a  speaker  and  as  a 
writer,  I  have  never  been  able  to  utter  a  thought  that  I  was 
willing  to  accept  when  reflected  back  from  another  ndnd. 
Neither  friend  nor  enemy  has  ever  seemed  to  understand 
me  ;  and  I  have  never  seen  a  criticism  from  a  friendly  or 
an  unfriendly  hand,  with  but  one  single  exception,  in  which 
there  was  the  remotest  allusion  to  the  thought  I  seemed  to 
myself  to  have  had  in  writing  the  piece  criticised.  Discov- 
enng  that  I  was  not  understood,  or  rather,  that  I  was  mis- 
understood, I  have  from  time  to  time  changed  my  point  of 
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view  and  mj  pliraseoloffy,  with  the  liope  of  being  able  to 
coinniunieate  tny  real  tuouglit.  All  in  vain,  I  have  onlj 
gained  a  sneer  for  ray  veraitility  and  fre(^iient  changes  of 
opinioiia.  I  hare  at  times  wonuered  at  this ;  but  I  am  aat- 
islied  that  it  wae  owing  to  the  contrary  tendencies  at  work 
in  my  mind,  and  to  the  fact,  that  I  had  not  fully  mastered 
what  1  wished  to  sjiy,  and  tljerefore  had  only  lisped  and 
stammered,  instead  of  articulating  clearly  and  distinctly. 

You  must  pardon  nie,  for  sayuig  so  much  of  myself.  I 
have  wished  to  confess,  explain,  and  then  forget.  The  dif- 
ficulties under  which  I  labored,  I  think,  through  the  bless- 
*ng  of  God,  I  have  finally  been  able  to  overcome.  I  think 
I  see  wherein  my  past  faith  was  defective,  and  wliy  I  have 
heretofore  been  unable  to  speak  so  as  to  be  underetood.  I 
think,  moreover,  that  I  am  now  able  to  solve  several  prob- 
lems which  havt!  tn<tiblod  other  and  greater  minds  thau 
mine,  to  throw  liylit  un  several  questions  connected  with 
Jesus  as  Mediator,  and  to  point  out  the  ground  on  which 
both  Unitariaijs  and  Trinitarians  may  unite  as  brothers, 
with  "  one  Ix)rd,  one  faith,  one  baptism." 

I  have  sir,  finally  attained  to  a  view  of  the  plan  of  a 
world's  salvation  through  a  Mediator,  which  I  think  recon- 
ciles all  coutlicting  theories,  discloses  new  wisdom  in  that 
plan,  and  enables  us  to  take,  in  its  most  obvious  and  literal 
sense,  without  any  suldlety  or  refinement,  wliat  the  scrip- 
tures 6.iy  of  Jesus,  and  of  s;ilvation  through  his  life.  The 
Gospel  becomes  to  me  now  a  reality,  and  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament  throughout  realities,  having  their  cor- 
responding facts  in  tlie  positive  world.  The  views  to  which 
I  have  atUined  appear  to  me  to  be  new,  grand,  and  of  the 
greatest  im|)ortance.  If  I  am  not  deceived  they  enable  as 
to  demonstrate  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  have  for  our 
own  e.\istence  several  great  and  leading  doctrines  of  tlie 
church  universal,  which  have  heretofore  been  asserted  as 

ijreat  and  holy  mysteries,  but  unproved  and  unexplained. 
L  think  1  ciui  show  that  no  small  portion  of  the  Bible,  which 
is  generally  taken  figuratively,  is  susceptible  of  literal  inter- 

Jiretation,  and  that  certain  views  of  the  Mediator,  and  his 
^ife,  from  which,  our  Unitari.m  friemls  have  shrunk,  are 
nevertheless  true,  and  susceptible  of  a  philosophicil  demon- 
stration. I  think  sir,  I  am  able  to  ahuw  that  the  doctrine 
that  human  nature  became  depraved  tlirough  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  thiit  it  is  reJeemeil  only  through  the  obedience 
of  Christ;  tliat   the   doctrine   wliieii   ti^udies   us  that  ulie 
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Mediator  is  truly  and  indissolnbly  God-man,  and  eaves  tlie  • 
■world  by  giving  liteniUy  his  life  to  the  world,  arc  tlie  great 
*'  central  truths  '  of  Christianity,  and  philosophically  denion- 
etrable. 

This,  if  it  can  be  done,  you  will  admit  ie  important,  and 
must  involve  a  theological  revolution.  My  purpose  in  writ- 
ing you  this  letter,  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  method 
by  which  it  can  he  done,  and  to  ask  your  jndgnient  on  that 
method.  If  I  am  right,  I  know  you  will  rejoice  with  me, 
for  the  result  will  prove  to  be  that  higher  manifestation  of 
religious  truth  which  you  and  so  many  others  have  been^ 
looking  for,  and  a.s.«iei'ting,  must  come. 

Before  I  proceed  t-o  lay  before  yon  the  important  views 
themselves,  I  must  be  allowed  to  Siiy  a  word  as  to  the 
means  by  which  I  have  attained  to  them  ;  I  do  this  that  I 
may  not  arrogate  to  myself  what  does  not  belong  to  me.  1 
have  little  other  merit  in  iittaining  to  these  viewi»,  than  that 
of  following  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusions,  certain  nhil- 
osophical  principles,  which  I  have  been  assisted  by  otnera 
to  obtain.  The  great  principle  whieli  underlies  the  whole, 
I  became  master  of  about  one  year  ago.  I  saw,  at  once  its 
immense  reach  in  the  region  of  metaphysics;  bat  did  not 
see  at  the  time  very  clearly  its  importance  in  the  social 
world,  or  the  religious  w^orld.  Leroux,  in  his  work  on 
L" Hmnanit^\  discovered  to  rao  its  social  applications.  In 
oiideavoring  to  point  out,  in  a  sermon  a  few  Sundays  since, 
this  social  ajinlication.  which  seemed  to  me  to  give  new  sig- 
niticance  to  tne  Communion,  1  perceived  suddenly  the  theo- 
logical a]>plication,  of  the  principle  in  question,  and  the 
flood  of  light  it  throws  on  lonir -controverted  dogmas.  This 
theiilogical  application,  which  I  am  about  to  point  out,  is 
all  that  I  claim  as  original  with  myself,  and  all  that  I  claim 
art  novel  in  the  views  of  which  I  speak.  I  really  then  have 
done  notliirig,  and  pretend  to  do  nothing,  but  to  make  an 
original  ap[ilication  of  principles  which  have  been  discov- 
ered for  me  by  others.  1  say  this,  because  I  am  sometimes 
»((rf>u8ed  of  plagiarism,  and  sometimes  lauded  for  being 
original,  I  have  never  yet  claimed  to  be  an  originju 
thinker;  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  thought  an  original 
thinker.  I  might  perhaps  have  deserveu  the  credit  of 
originality  some  twflvo  or  fonrtecn  yeareago.  Hived  then 
tar  away  from  IkioIvs  and  from  the  society  of  intelligent 
men;  but  men  have  trained  great  credit  in  this  city  since  I 
have  boon  here,  by  doing  little  moi-e  than  echo  tlie  doctrineft 
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■which  I  then  put  forth,  or  whicli  may  be  found  at  least  in 
germ  in  what  I,  an  untutored  backwoodsu^an,  tlieu  wrote 
and  published.  But  since  I  came  into  this  coinmniiity,  I 
have  read  wliat  I  could,  and  have  souglit  to  obtain  a  knowl- 
edge of  just  views,  and  to  present  just  views  to  the  public, 
without  caring  whether  they  originated  witii  nie,  or  witli 
others.  But  in  f;ict  uiuiiy  views  whiL-li  I  liave  put  forth, 
and  which  it  is  presumed  that  1  must  liave  lM>rrowed  from 
others,  have  really  been  nriginal  witli  mi-.  This  is  the  vusa 
with  oertiiin  doctrines  on  pri)i>erty  whicli  I  hold  in  common 
with  the  Saint-Siuionians,  also  certain  views  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  property  on  p>litics  and  Icgislsition,  wliich  are  similar 
in  some  respects  to  those  of  Harrington,  &c.  But  after  all, 
the  great  inquiry  of  every  man  should  be  for  the  trutli,  and 
thetnitli  he  should  be  willing  to  accept,  let  it  come  from  what 
source  it  may.  Our  own  reputation.^  for  originality  should 
never  weigh  one  feather.  The  only  truly  oi-iginal  mind  after 
all,  is  the  mind  that  can  readily  assimilate  and  reproduce 
from  it8olf  the  truth  that  comes  to  it.  In  the  doctrines  I 
am  about  to  present,  1  claim  no  originality,  I  merely  claim 
originality  for  the  process  by  which  1  demonstrate  their 
philosophical  truth.  The  doctrines  have  been  taught  ever 
since  the  time  of  Jesus ;  they  have  never,  before  this 
attempt  of  mine,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  been 
demonstrated.  What  I  have  to  offer  on  tiie  main  subject 
of  this  liCtter,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  arrange  under 
three  general  heads. 

FirHt. — Whence  comes  the  Mediator?  Sf^conrf. — ^Wliat  is 
his  work?  Third, — What  is  the  method  by  which  ho  jwr- 
f orms  it  ? 

These  three  inquiries  will  cover  the  whole  ground  that  I 
wisli  at  present  to  occupy,  or  that  is  necessary  to  enable  me 
to  bring  out  all  the  pecMiliar  views  I  am  anxious  to  set  forth 
concerning  .lesus  as  the  Mediator  and  Saviour  of  ll^e  world. 

First. — Whence  comes  the  Mediator  i  I  should  not  detjun 
you  a  moment  witli  this  inquiry,  were  it  not  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  some  minds  among  us,  to  rank  Jesus  in  the 
category  of  ordinary  men.  I  do  not  say  that  any  among  us 
question  his  vast  siiperioritv  over  all  other  men  of  wiiom 
history  retains  any  record,  but  in  tliis  superiority  they  see 
nothing  enpematnral,  no  special  interposition  of  Providence. 
Jesns  was  a  man  of  greater  natural  endowments,  and  of 
more  devout  piet}-,  truer  and  deeper  philanthropy  than  other 
jneu.     He  has  exerted  a  great  and  beneficial  influence  on 
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the  world,  will  perhaps  continue  to  exert  a  beneficial  inflii- 
enoe  for  some  time  to  come;  but  ho  is  fliviiie,  it  is  said,  in 
no  sense  in  wliich  all  men  arc  not  divine,  in  no  sense  in 
which  nature  is  not  divine.  He  had  a  larger  nature,  and 
wait  truer  to  it,  than  other  men,  and  this  is  all  wherein  he 
was  disting'nished  from  other  men,  or  had  any  special 
divinity. 

Persons  who  entertain  this  view,  speak  of  him  in  very 
reepoctfiil,  I  may  ahnost  say,  in  wry  flatterinf;  terms. 
Thoir  praipo  is  high,  warm,  and  no  douitt  siiieore.  JBut  they 
do  nrit  sc-cm  to  regard  him  as  having  been,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  a  "  providential  man,"  lie  is  providen- 
tial only  in  that  vague  and  unsatisfactory  sense  in  which  all 
nature,  all  men,  and  all  events  arc  provitlcntial.  They  do 
not  look  upon  iiira  as  having  liecn,  in  the  plain,  ordinary 
sense  of  the  terms,  sent  from  Ciod  to  be  the  liedeemer  and 
Saviour  of  the  world.  They  give  a  very  loose  explanation 
of  the  text,  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  lie  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son  to  die,  that  whosoever  Hliould  believe  on  him 
might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  Jesus  was  the 
"  Son  of  God  "  as  all  men  are  sons  ot  God,  and  in  no  other 
sense,  and  "was  given  "  as  all  men  are  given,  and  not  other- 
wise. This  is  a  conclusion,  you  are  aware,  to  which  some 
among  ns  have  come. 

The  same  tendency  which  leads  thus  far.  leads  even  further- 
It  not  only  re<luces  Jesus  to  the  category  of  ordinnr^'  men, 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  it  does  the  same  by  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  by  the  apostles,  and,  indeed,  by  all  who  have 
generally  been  regarded  ns  having  been  specially  sent  from 
God  for  the  instruction  and  iinpmvenient  of  mankind. 
Tliese  men  have  not  spoken  to  us  from  God,  words  given 
them  by  a  higher  power,  and  in  tlie  Name  above  all  names, 
but  out  of  their  own  heartfi,  from  their  own  deep  but  natu- 
ral experience.  Tiieir  utterances  are,  no  doubt,  worthy  of 
onr  respect.  We  may  l)e  refreshed  by  reading  lliem,  as  by 
all  genuine  ntterances,  in  which  men  are  true  to  their  great 
natures.  The  Bible,  of  course,  ceases  to  be  a  book  divinely 
inspired,  a  book  autlioritative,  lit  to  l>o  appealed  to  a» 
decisive  on  matters  lying  Iwyond  human  pxperience  ;  though 
it  remains  a  very  good  book,  containing  many  striking  pas- 
sages, ranch  genuine  poetry,  some  tine  myths,  some  touch- 
ing narratives,  even  some  philosophy,  and  worthy  to  stand 
on  the  scholar's  shelf  with  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Thomas 
Urown,  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
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This  tendency  miffht  go  further  still.  TJie  state  of  mind 
and  heart  which  leads  us  to  wish  to  exclude  all  special  prov- 
idence or  interposition  of  the  Deity  from  the  person  of 
Jesus,  and  the  Bible  and  iU  authors,  would,  if  followed  to 
it«  lesiitinuite  result,  lead  us  to  exclude  God  from  the  moral 
world  iiltupither.  When  excluded  from  the  moral  world, 
he  of  course  will  not  be  ret:\incd  in  the  natural  world,  and 
then  is  God  wholly  excluded  from  the  universe.  We  are 
then  witliout  God,  and  God,  if  he  be  at  all,  ia  only  au  Epi- 
curean God,  who  reposes  at  an  infinite  distance  from  tue 
nni verse,  disturbino; liimself  with  its  concerns  not  at  alL 

It  seem  to  me,  sir,  that  this  tendency,  which  neither  you 
nor  I  have  wholly  escaped,  is  a  tendency  to  resolve  God  into 
the  laws  of  nature, — the  laws  of  the  moral  world,  and  those 
of  the  natural  world.  Now  what  is  this  but  a  tendency  to 
sink  God  in  nature,  to  lose  hiui  entirely,  that  is,  to  become 
atheists?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  yon  or  I  have  been 
affected  by  this  tendency  to  any  very  great  extent,  but  you 
know  that  it  has  manifested  itself  in  our  midst.  We  have 
found  it  in  our  friends  ;  we  have  met  with  it  in  our  paro- 
chial visits ;  we  liave  seen  it  in  the  doctrines  put  forth  by 
men  who  profess  to  have  outgrown  the  past ;  and  indeed  it 
has  been  the  decided  tendency  of  the  literature  and  science 
of  Christendom  for  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Men  have 
deilied  nature,  boasted  the  perfection  and  hanuony  of  her 
laws,  forgetful  that  there  are  such  things  as  volcanoes,  earth- 
quakes, noxious  damps  and  poisonous  etfluvia,  blight  and 
mildew.  They  shrink  from  admitting  the  doctrine  of  Prov- 
idence. In  reading  ancient  history  tlu-y  seek  to  resolve  all 
that  is  marvellous  or  prodigious  into  natural  laws,  and  some- 
entire  relifiious  sects  are  so  afraid  of  the  interposition  of 
God,  that  they  say  men  are  rewarded  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  ''natural  laws."  They  see  no  longer  the  hand  of 
God,  but  great  Nature. 

But  I  need  hardly  say  to  you  that  this  whole  tendency  isi 
anti-religious,  and  productive,  in  every  heart  that  indulgee 
it,  of  decided  irreligion.  The  scriptures  ever}' where  repre- 
Bent  the  agents  and  ministries  of  our  instructiou  and  iniprovo- 
ment  as  sent  by  a  heavenly  Father.  Noali,  Abraham,  Moses, 
David,  Isaiah,  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Paul,  are  alwaya 
called  of  God,  and  sent.  They  come  to  us  not  of  tljeir  own 
accord ;  they  speak  to  us  not  in  their  own  name,  but  as 
ambassadors  for  God.  God  givea  to  each  a  special  mission, 
aad  sends  hitu  on  an  errand  of  love  and  mercy  to  his  tribe. 
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nation,  or  race.  This  is  the  onlj  view  compatible  with 
reljeion. 

When  we  resolve  God  into  tlie  laws  of  nature,  whether  as 
called  the  laws  of  the  moral  world  or  of  the  natural  world, 
we  have  nothing  n'niiiiniiig  but  nature.  Naturt",  when  there 
is  no  God  seen  behind  it,  to  control  it,  to  do  with  it  aa  he 
will,  in  fact,  that  wills  to  overrule  its  secuiing  evil  for  real 
g(X>d,  is  a  mere  fate,  an  inexorable  destiny,  a  dark,  inscru- 
table, reeietlesB  necessity.  It  has  no  freedom,  no  justice.  It 
sweeps  on  reguidless  of  what  it  crushes  or  carries  away 
before  it ;  now  with  its  lightnings  striking  down  the  old 
man  in  his  sins,  and  now  the  infant  in  its  innocence.  Where 
is  tlie  ground  for  religious  emotion — religious  exercise?  All 
is  tixed,  irrevocable.  What  shall  we  dol  or  wherefore 
attempt  to  do  any  thing?  We  may  fear  and  tremble  at  the 
darkness  before  and  behind  us,  but  wherefore  love,  or  l>e 
grateful  ?  We  may  be  anxious  about  the  future,  but  where- 
fore pniy?  We  may  wish  to  be  forgiven  our  sins,  but  who 
can  forgive  them  ?  What  is  the  ground  of  penitence  and 
pardon  ( 

Prayer,  many  amongst  us  have  felt,  is  quite  useless,  if  not 
improper,  saving  as  a  sort  of  ee^thetic  exercise,  saving  its 
spiritual  effect  on  the  one  who  prays.  Forgiveness  of  sins 
men  have  seemed,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  consider  as  alttc 

g ether  uut  of  tlie  questioii.  They  either  seek  on  the  one 
and  a  scanc-goat,  a  substitute,  some  one  to  suffer  for  their 
sins,  in  thuir  place,  or  they  say  God  leaves  us  to  the  nafxiral 
consequences  of  our  deeds.  There  is  no  God,  who  of  his 
■own  tree  grace,  i^ardous  the  sinner,  and  receives  and  em- 
bnices  tiie  returning  prodigaL 

In  fact,  sir,  not  a  few  among  us,  though  they  admit,  in 
■words,  that  there  is  a  God,  do  virtually  deny  his  existence, 
by  failing  to  believe  in  his  freedom.  You  have  contended 
for  human  freedom,  and  declared  that  man  is  annihilated 
just  in  proportion  as  his  freedom  is  abridged.  You  may  say 
as  much  of  God.  Freedom  and  sovereignty  are  one  and  the 
8ame.  It  has  been  felt  that  God  has  hedged  himself  in  by 
natural  laws,  laws  of  his  own  establishing,  so  tlut  he  is  no 
longer  free  to  hear  and  answer  prayer,  or  to  comfort  and 
forgive  the  penitent.  God  acts  undoubtedly  in  accortlance 
with  invariable  and  eternal  laws,  but  these  laws  are  not  tho 
•natural  laws,  not  laws  which  he  has  enacted,  but  the  laws  of 
his  own  being ;  that  is  to  eay,  he  acts  ever  in  conformity 
with  himself,  according  to  his  own  iminutiible  will.     '^'' — 
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lawB  which  he  is  not  free  to  violate  are  not  laws  out  of  him- 
self, bnt  which  lie  himself  is.  That  is  to  say  again,  God  is 
not  free  to  be  otlier  than  himself,  and  in  this  fact  he  is 
proved  to  \ye  alisolntely  free. 

This  tendency  to  resolve  God  into  nature,  is  nnscriptural 
and  fatjil  to  religion.  Either  we  must  ^ve  up  all  preten- 
sions to  religion  or  follow  an  opjK.>site  tendency.  Eitiier  \vc 
must  give  up  all  ground  for  piety,  or  suffer  TProvidence  to 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  of  the  human  race. 
We  must  also  guard  with  great  care  against  all  di.sposition 
to  revolt  at  this  intcr%'ention.  The  true  religious  theor}' 
requires  us  to  regard  tlie  authors  of  the  Bible  as  supernatu- 
rally  endowed,  as  sent  specially  by  our  Father  on  special 
missions,  and  the  Bible  therefore  as  a  supernatural  book, 
belonging  to  a  different  category  from  that  of  all  other 
books. 

According  to  this  view,  we  must  regard  Jesus,  not  as 
earning,  but  as  sent,  not  as  raising  himself  up  to  be  tlie 
Mediator,  but  as  having  been  raised  up  by  the  Father  in 
heaven.  He  is  from  God,  who  commends  his  love  to  us  by 
him.  It  is  God's  grace,  not  human  effort  or  human  genius, 
that  provides  the  Mediator.  It  is  impoasible  then  to  press 
Jesus  into  the  category  of  ordinary  men.  He  stands  out 
alone,  distinct,  peculiar.  This  much,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  assume  in  regard  to  Jesns,  if  I  am  to  concern  myself  with 
Chrietiaiiity  at  ulL  In  answer  then  to  the  question.  Whence 
comej}  the  Mediator  ?  I  reply,  from  God,  "  who  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die,  that  whoso- 
ever should  l)elieve  on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life." 

Se^jond. — But,  assuraingtliat  God  sent  the  Mediator,  what 
did  he  send  him  to  do  ?  vV^hat  was  the  work  to  be  done  for 
human  redemption  and  sanctitication  ?  In  other  words, 
what  is  the  condition  in  which  (lie  Gospel  assumes  the 
human  race  to  V)e  loitliout  Christ,  aud  from  which  God, 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  is  represented  as  saving  it? 
A  great  question  this,  and  one  on  which  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
so  fully  sympathize  with  your  views  iis  T  once  did.  Ton  say, 
in  the  sermon  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  that  "la 
ourselves  are  the  elements  of  the  Divinity.  God,  then, 
does  not  siustain  a  figurative  resemblance  to  man.  It  is  the 
resemblance  of  a  parent  to  a  child,  the  likeness  of  a  kindred 
nature."  I  am  not  sure  that  I  catch  your  precise  meaning 
iu  these  sentences,  but  from  these  and  from  your  writing* 
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generally,  I  infer  that  you  hold  man  to  be  created  with  a 
vaturf  akin  ff>  that  of  tlie  Divinity.  In  otlit-r  wonU,  man 
IB  created  with  a  divine  nature,  and  thcrofure  tlie  huituiu 
and  divine  must  be  at  bottom  identical.  Tliis  is  the  doc- 
trine I  have  been  Jiccustomed  to  draw  from  your  writing's, 
iuid  which  is  termed,  atnongst  your  admirers,  the  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  humanity. 

This  doctrine,  wliit.-h  you  have  set  forth  on  so  many  occa- 
sions, with  all  tlie  jiower  of  your  rich  and  fervid  eloquence, 
1  must  needs  believe  is  the  real  parent  of  that  dcincation 
und  worsliip  of  the  human  poul,  which  has  wtliin  a  few 
years  past  manife-^tod  itself  anions  our  trauscendontalistjs. 
Men  more  ardent  but  less  discriminating  than  yourself, 
have  seized  upon  this  espresaion,  "in  ours^'lvea  are  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Uivinity,"  and  have  inferred  that  God  is  noth- 
ing but  the  pos.sil>ility  of  man.  In  your  mind,  I  presume 
the  expression  only  mouiis  that  it  is  in  ourselves  that  wo 
.find  tlie  germs,  not  of  Goil,  but  of  tlie  idea  <tf  (loil.  Otiiers, 
liowever,  have  interpreted  you  differently,  and  have  gone  bo 
far  as  to  say  that  God  is  merely  the  complement  of  human- 
ity ;  and  aome  wliom  we  have  been  loath  to  call  insane,  have 
Jiot  illogically  though  absurdly  proceeded  to  say  of  them- 
*ielveB,  "/am  God;"  "I  ana  my  Father  are  one," — thus 
interpreting  of  the  human  soul,  all  tliat  iasaid  in  the  Bible 
of  Jesus,  of  the  Logos,  and  therefore  by  implication  all  that 
in  sjiid  of  tlie  infinite  God. 

Yon  will  not  undersfan<l  ine  to  intimate  that  you  have 
Inid  any  sympathy  witli  this  extravagant,  not  to  say  blasphe- 
mous conclusion,  wiiich  not  a  few  of  our  friends  have 
drawn  from  what  they  have  supposed  to  bo  your  premises. 
I  know  well  that  while  you  liave  wished  to  defend  the  free- 
dom of  tliose  who  have  drawn  it,  and  to  do  justice  to  the 
moral  purity  of  their  cljaractors,  you  have  slirunk  from 
the  conclusion  itself.  Yet,  you  must  allow  me  to  sav 
that  I  feel  that  you  liave  in  some  measure  warranted  this 
deification  and  worship  of  the  human  soul.  Assuming  the 
divinity  of  human  nature  as  the  starting  point,  as  you  do,  I 
see  not  well  how  a  logical  mind,  not  restrained  by  an  abun- 
dant stock  of  good  sense,  can  avoid  coming  to  this  conclusion. 
I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  see  how  one  can  avoid  it,  save 
at  the  expense  of  hia  consistency. 

I  certamly  shall  not  deny  that  there  is  something  divine 
in  man  ;  but  I  do  deny  that  what  is  divine  in  man  is  origi- 
nal in  his  nature,  save  as  all  nature  is  divine,  inasmuch  as  it 
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is  the  work  of  God,  and  made  at  bottom, — if  one  niay  so 
Bpeak,  aiid  mean  any  thing,— out  of  divino  substance.  But 
neither  you  nor  I  have  ever  intended  to  favor  pantheism. 
Wo  do  not  tliorefore  confound  nature  with  God,  any  more 
than  we  do  God  with  nature.  I  see  not,  then,  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  man  in  any  intelligible  or  legitimate  sense  of  the 
word,  to  be  naturally  divine.  The  two  terms  seem  to  me 
to  involve  a  direct  contradiction.  There  is  somctliin^  divine 
in  the  life  of  man,  I  am  willinej  to  own;  but  this  divinity 
which  you  find  there,  I  think  lias  been  communicated  to 
mail,  superinduced  upon  his  nature,  if  I  may  6o  speak,  by 
the  grace  of  God  through  our  Lord  .lesiis  Christ,  Inc  error 
which  I  seem  to  myself  to  find  in  your  view  of  man  is,  that 
you  assume  his  natural  likeness  to  God,  that  he  contains,  as 
essential  elements  of  his  nature,  tlie  eioinents  of  the  Divin- 
ity. I  am  nnable  to  reconcile  with  this  fact  of  pos&easiiig  a 
divine  nature,  my  own  experience,  or  tlie  recorded  exix^ri- 
ence  of  the  race.  Man,  if  so  lofty,  so  divine,  having  in  uim- 
self  the  olonienta  of  God,  and  tlicrofore  of  intinity,  should 
not  be  so  foolish,  so  weak,  and  so  wicked  us  we  know  him  to 
have  been  in  all  pant  agus,  and  as  we  find  him  to  be  even  in 
ourselves.  It  docs  well  enough  now  and  tlieu  for  declama- 
tion to  talk  of  man's  likeness  to  God,  but  alas !  few  there 
nre  who  have  not  lieon  obliged,  by  painful  experience,  to 
exclaim  with  the  Hebrew  prophet,  "  it  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps." 

Allow  me  to  say,  that  I  think  it  is  an  error  to  assume  that 
Christianity  takes  the  divinity  of  humanity  as  its  point  of 
departure.  Cbrigtiauity  seems  to  me  to  assume  throughout 
lis  its  |x>int  of  departure,  man's  sinfulness,  depravity,  aliena- 
tion from  God  and  heaven.  It  treats  man  everywhere  as  a 
sinner,  as  morally  diseaiscMl,  morally  dead,  and  its  work  is 
alw,iy3  to  restore  him  to  moral  life  and  health ;  not  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  greatness  and  divinity  of  his  soul,  but  to 
rigliteonsnes.s,  to  a  spiritual  communion  and  union  with 
Gi>d.  And  after  all,  is  not  this  view  the  true  one?  Is  not 
man  a  sinner  l!  Who  is  there  of  us,  however  exalted  or 
however  low  our  estate,  cultivated  or  uncultivated  our 
minds,  however  pure  and  blameless  may  be  our  lives,  that 
does  not  bear  on  nis  heart  the  damning  stain  of  sin  ?  \Mio 
has  not  exclaimed,  nay,  who  d'Oes  not  perpetually  exclaim, 
"  I  am  a  sinner ;  the  good  I  would  I  do  not,  and  the  evil 
that  I  wouM  not  that  I  do.  O  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
M'ho  shall  deUver  me  from  the  bodv  of  this  death  1"     The 
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universal  conwience  of  the  nine  bears  witness  to  the  fact 
that  all  men  sin,  and  cotno  flhurt  of  the  glory  of  God.  All 
religions  are  so  many  juiditional  witnesses  to  tliis  fact,  for 
tliey  are  all  eo  niauy  iiiutlKKk  dictated  to  man,  or  devised  by 
liini,  for  getting  rid  of  ein.  and  iihicing  himself  at  one  witn 
God. 

This  much  you,  I  know,  will  admit,  however  it  may  or 
may  not  bo  reconcilable  with  what  you  say  of  man's  divin- 
ity. But  I  think  Christianity  goes  further  than  this.  It 
assumes  ndt  only  that  all  men  are  actual  sinners,  but  also 
that  human  nature  itself  has  been  corrupted,  is  depraved,  so 
that  men  by  nature  ivre  prone  to  do  evil.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine which  I  know  you  have  opposed ;  but  I  think  I  can 
])re8ent  it  in  a  light  in  which  you  will  not  refuse  to  accept 
it ;  because  I  see  how  I  can  accept  it,  and  find  also  a  place 
for  the  doctrine  which  3'ou  yourself  have  so  much  at  heart. 

This  doctrine  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature  is.  you 
will  admits  a  doctrine  of  universal  tradition.  "With  me  tra- 
dition is  always  good  evidence  when  its  subject-matter  ia 
not  intrinsically  improbable.  Tiiis  is,  I  am  aware,  a  broad 
principle,  but  1  am  al)le  to  demonstrate  its  Ruuiidness.  The 
pure  reason  is  always  incou)j)etcnt  to  tlecide  on  questions 
which  go  out  of  the  department  of  mathematics.  In  what 
concerns  the  race,  tradition  is  the  criterion  of  certainty,  only 
we  must  nut  forget  that  the  individual  man  must  be  free  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  question,  what  is  or  is  not  tradition. 
The  doctrine  of  human  depravity  is  admitted  on  all  luinda 
to  be  a  doctrine  of  universal  tradition.  If  men  were  not 
universally  conscious  of  its  truth,  of  its  conformity  to  what 
they  knowof  themselves,  how  could  they  universally  l>elieve 
it?  If  it  were  false,  it  would  lie  right  in  the  fac<>  and  eyes 
of  what  each  one  knows  of  himself, and  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  it  universally  rejected.  Men  cannot  even  by 
your  rich  and  kindling  eloquence,  which  is  seldom  sur- 
passed, be  made  to  believe,  to  any  great  extent,  in  3'our  doc- 
trine of  the  divinity  of  humanity.  Even  thos;  of  us  the 
most  anxious  to  embrace  it,  find  ourselves  unable  to  do  so. 
We  are  too  conscious  of  onr  own  weakness  and  un worthi- 
ness. If  the  opposite  doctrine  were  not  more  true  to  our 
experience,  we  siiould  lind  equal  ditticulty  in  believing  that. 

Moreover,  the  Scriptures  seem  to  me  to  teach  very  clearly, 
that  the  actual  sins  ot  mankind,  are  not  all  the  ditKculties  in 
the  way  of  our  salvation,  that  arc  to  be  overcome.  I  will 
say  nothing  now  of  Genesis;  I  conftue  myself  to  the  New 
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Testament.  Paul  teaches,  bejond  all  tjucetion,  that  all  mvn 
died  in  Adam,  tliat  througli  Adam  sin  eiitcTed  into  the 
wtirld,  and  by  sin  a  corniption  of  human  nature.  It  was 
through  the  aisobedience  of  one  man  t.liat  many,  the  many, 
that  is,  all  men,  were  made  sinnei-s.  Thus  Julin,  when  he 
points  to  Jesus,  says,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  din  of  the  world."  lie  docs  not  siiy  mns, 
but  sm,  that  is,  the  original  depravity  of  liuman  n:itiii*e. 

Experience  also,  I  think,  inoicutes  at  loai>t  that  there  is 
in  all  men,  evuu  now,  an  under-current  of  depravity,  by 
virtue  of  which  men,  if  left  to  themselves,  deliglit  in  sin 
rather  than  in  holiness,  Children  are  not  always  the  sweet 
innocents  we  sometimes  pivtend.  The  little  rogues  not 
imfrequently  show  animation,  spirit,  intelligence,  only  when 
doing  some  mischief.  Moreover,  if  huniun  nature  were  not 
depraved,  if  it  were  what  you  repre.setit  it,  and  if  thert^ 
were  no  sin  but  actual  sin,  liow  could  there  be  even  actual 
eini  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  men,  pure  by  nature,  and 
possessing  in  themselves  the  very  elements  oi  God,  do  no 
sooner  begin  to  develop  their  pure  and  godlike  nature  than 
they  sin?  What  is  it  that  works  in  us,  and  manifests  itself 
in  our  acts '(  Is  it  not  Imiuan  nature  ?  Since  then  the  M'ork- 
ings  of  this  nature  are  unquestionably  sinful,  must  not  the 
nature  itself  be  deprived  ? 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  human  deprav- 
ity, has  assumed  a  form  which  is  somewliat  objectionable. 
Not  indeed  because  it  has  been  said  to  be  total,  that  is, 
extending  to  and  over  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul. 
For  the  human  soul  is  not  many,  but  one,  and  acts  ever  a» 
a  unity.  It  would  be  grossly  absurd  tJien  to  assume  that 
one  phasis  of  it  could  remain  undepraved  while  another  was 
depraved.  Sin  also  blunts  the  intellect  as  well  as  corrupt* 
the  heart.  They  who  have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness  are 
easily  deluded.  The}'  are  the  pure  in  heart  who  see  God. 
But  tlie  error  luis  lieen  in  assuming  perfection  as  the  point 
of  departure  for  man  and  nature,  and  therefore  in  consider- 
ing the  imperfection  we  now  see  in  man  and  nature  to  bo 
the  result  of  a  fidl  from  a  perfect  state.  A  fall  from  sucii  a 
etiite  is  inconceivable.  B\it  man  being  originally  created 
im|K'rfect,  as  he  nuist  have  been,  naturally,  if  not  inevitjibly, 
sinned,  and  this  sin  nccebsirily  corrupted  human  nature. 

I  say  neccMfuri/t/.  Gnrnt  iiic  what  yon  will  not  derty.  that 
the  iir»t  man,  whether  called  Adam  or  not,  binned,  and  the 
dttctrituj   i)f  tlic    iiih<'i't'nt,    Iii-mlitarv   di'univitv    nf  liiiiiHOi 
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uatare  follows  iuevitablj,  necessarily.  TluB  may  eeom  to 
be  a  strong  statement,  but  I  can  Justify  it 

The  old  doctrine  on  this  subject,  is  that  God  made  a  cov- 
enant with  Adam,  l)y  viilue  of  wlxich  Adam  became  the 
federal  head  of  liumanity,  so  that  all  hia  posterity  sliould  bo 
implicated  in  his  tranagreesinn.  I  do  not  liko  the  term 
wvenanL  Say  that  God  so  created  man,  and  eubjected  hira 
to  such  a  law  of  life,  that  the  first  man  could  not  gin  with- 
out invnlvinof  all  his  posterity  in  his  sin,  and  you  will  say 
what  I  believe  to  bo  the  strict  truth.  But  how  can  this  be  ! 
Shall  the  innocent  be  involved  in  tho  fate  of  the  guilty  1 
They  are  so  in  nature,  and  in  this  life,  to  some  extent,  in 
providence.  This  world  docs  not  realize  our  conceptions 
of  justice.  Hence  the  promise  and  the  hope  of  another. 
Bat  this  is  not  the  point. 

Philonophy  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating, — what  every- 
body has  always  believed  without  perceiving  its  full  signiri- 
canue, — that  wo  are  dependent  l)eings,  and  are  in  nt>  case 
and  in  no  bctiso  al>lo  to  live  by  and  in  ourselves  alone.  Man 
can  no  more  lice  by  himself  alone,  than  he  can  ejelM  alone. 
Cut  him  off  from  all  communion  with  nature,  and  could  ho 
live'^  Cut  him  off  from  all  commimication  with  other  men, 
•with  his  raot;,  would  he  not  die?  Does  not  man  die  in 
solitude?  In  perfect  solitude  could  he  ever  be  said  to  live, 
that  is  to  live  a  human  life  ?  Could  any  of  his  affections, 
moral,  religious,  social,  or  domeatic,  be  ever  developed? 
Certainly  not.     Here  then  is  a  fact  of  immense  iin])()rtance. 

Let  us  bpgin  by  distinguishing  l{fti  from  being.  To  be  is 
not  necessarily  to  live.  Inorganic  matter  m,  but  we  can 
hardly  say  tJiat  it  lives.  To  live  is  to  manifest.  But  no 
being  e.\cept  God  the  self-existent,  and  the  self-living  being, 
is  able  to  manife.st  itself  by  itself  alone.  There  is  no  act, 
no  function  that  man  can  perform  in  a  state  of  perfect  iso- 
lation. He  cannot  think  without  thinking  himself  as  the 
subject  (if  the  thought,  and  thinking  something  not  himself 
as  its  object.  He  has  the  capacity  to  love,  but  he  cannot 
manifest  it,  that  is  live  it,  without  loving;  and  he  cannot 
love  without  loving  something,  some  object.  This  which  I 
say  of  love  I  may  sjiy  of  all  of  man's  ca|>acitie8,  whether 
physical,  iutelluclual,  sentient,  or  sentimental.  To  deny 
this,  and  to  aesume  that  man  can  in  any  ease  be  his  own 
object,  were  to  assume  that  man  is  capable  of  living  in  him- 
self alone ;  which  would  imply  tliat  he,  like  the  infinite 
God  is  self-exibtent  and  self-living. 
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If  to  live  is  to  manife«it  ourselves,  and  if  we  cannot  mani- 
fest oureelvee  without  comraunion  •with  an  object  which  we 
are  not,  it  follows  that  our  life  is  at  once  sulnective  and 
objective.  A  man's  life  is  not  all  in  himself.  It  is  in  him- 
self and  in  liia  object — the  object  by  means  of  which  he 
lives.  This,  if  we  say  man  is  a  dependent  being,  insuffi- 
cient for  himself,  is  what  we  necessarily  afiBrm. 

Now  man's  object,  by  communion  with  which  he  lives,  is 
other  men,  God,  and  nature.  With  God  and  nature  he  com- 
munes only  indirectly.  His  direct,  immediate  object  is 
other  men.  His  life,  then,  is  in  himself  and  in  other  men. 
All  men  are  brought  by  this  into  the  indissoluble  unity  of 
one  and  the  same  life.  All  become  meral^ors  of  one  and 
the  same  body,  and  members  one  of  another.  The  object 
of  each  man  is  all  other  men.  Tims  do  the  race  live  in 
^<o/i/io,  if  I  may  use  a  le^al  term,  the  objective  portion  of 
each  man's  life  beinj^  indissolubly  in  all  other  men,  and, 
therefore,  that  of  iill  men  in  f»:i<-h  iniiii. 

It  follows  necesBJiril}'  from  this  oneness  of  the  life  of  all 
men,  th.it  no  one  member  can  be  aifcctod  for  good  or  evil, 
luit  the  whole  body,  all  hum.inih'  in  space,  time,  and  eternity 
must  acta.ally  or  vii'tually  be  atiected  witli  it. 

Assume  now,  that  the  firat  man  sinned,  and  it  is  a  fair 
presumption  that  he  did  sin,  to  say  the  least.  This  man 
nmst  have  been  tlio  object  by  virtue  of  communion  with 
which  his  children  were  enabled  to  live.  They  could  not 
live  without  an  object,  and  he  must  be  that  object.  Life  is 
indissolubly  subjective  and  objective.  He  must  furnish  the 
objective  portion  of  their  life.  This  portion  of  their  life 
must  partaKeof  his  moral  character.  He  had  polluted  him- 
self by  sin.  This  pollution  is  necessarily  transmitted  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  their  ol)ject,  to  them,  who 
corrupted  in  the  objective  portion  of  their  life,  must  needs 
be  corruptefl  in  the  subjective  ixtrtion. 

Adam's  sin  must  necessarily  nave  been  transmitted  to  his 
children,  not  solely  by  natural  pfenerution,  as  some  have 
contended,  but  by  moral  generation.  Nor  could  it  stop 
there.  Ilis  children  must  have  been  the  object  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  thus  have  transmitted  it  to  them.  These  an^n 
must  have  tniiismitted  it  to  a  later  generation ;  and  thus, 
since  the  preceding  generation  furnishes  always  the  objective 
portion  of  the  life  of  the  succeeding  generation,  it  must 
necessarily  be  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
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forever,  or  till  the  race  should  cease  to  exist ;  tinless  the  cur- 
rent were  arrested  and  rolled  back  by  a  foreign  power. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  law  of  life,  which  philosophy  ha& 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  without  once  suspecting  its 
application,  and  J  think  vou  will  a^gree  with  me  in  accept- 
iujg  tlie  doctrine  in  question,  in  believing  that  Paul  meant 
what  he  said,  that  aU  die  in  Adam,  and  that  through  the 
disobedience  of  one  man  all  were  made  sinners,  and  that, 
therefore,  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men.  I  think,  also, 
that  you  will  agree  that  the  church  generally,  with  which  we 
have  both  warred  on  this  point,  has  been  right  in  asserting 
original  sin,  and  the  innate,  hereditary  depravity  of  human 
nature.  The  church  seems  to  me  to  have  erred  only  in  con- 
sidering this  depravity,  hereditary  by  virtue  of  a  covenant 
or  imputation,  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  natural  generation  on 
the  other.  It  is  hereditary  by  virtue  olf  the  fact  stated,  that 
the  preceding  generation  always  furnishes  the  objective  por- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  succeeding  generation,  and  without  the 
objective  portion  the  subjective  portion  would  be  as  if  it 
were  not. 

This  principle  of  life  which  I  have  set  forth  is  one  of  an 
immense  reach.  It  shows  at  a  glance  the  terrible  nature  of 
sin.  In  sin  this  principle  is  reversed,  but  is  not  destroyed.  It 
operates  for  evil  as,  wnen  in  its  normal  condition,  it  does  for 

food.  By  virtue  of  this  principle,  sin,  whatever  its  degree, 
owever  great  or  however  slight,  by  whomsoever  committed, 
necessarily  propagates  itself,  and  must  continue  to  propa- 
gate itseli  eternally,  if  not  arrested  by  the  sovereign  grace 
of  God.  Humanity  has  originally  in  itself  no  more  inherent 
power  to  overcome  it  than  a  body  once  set  in  motion  has  to 
arrest  itself.  How  little  then  do  they  know  of  the  true 
philosophy  of  life,  who  treat  sin  as  if  it  were  a  light  affair! 
I  am  now  prepared  to  answer  the  question,  what  is  the 
work  to  be  done  ?  It  is  to  redeem  human  nature  from  its 
inherent  depravity,  communicate  to  it  a  new  and  divinelife, 
through  which  individuals  may  be  saved  from  actual  trans- 
gression, and  raised  to  fellowship  with  the  Father,  by  which 
tiiey  shall  become  really  sons  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  of  a 
heavenly  inheritance. 

Third. — Having  now  determined  the  work  there  was  for 
a  Mediator  to  perform,  I  pass  in  the  third  and  last  place  to 
consider  the  method  by  wliich  he  performs  it ;  and  I  think 
I  shall  succeed  in  demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  four  fol- 
lowing positions  which  are  held  by  the  church  generally. 
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1.  Man  naturally  does  not  and  cannot  commune  directly 
with  God,  and  therefore  can  come  into  fellowship  with  him 
only  through  a  Mediator. 

2.  Tliie  Mediator  mnst  be  at  once  and  indissolublv,  in  the 
plain  literal  sense  of  the  terms,  very  God  of  very  (Sod,  and 
very  man  of  very  man ;  and  so  bein;;  very  God  of  very  God, 
and  very  man  of  very  man,  he  can  literally  and  truly  medi- 
ate between  God  and  men. 

3.  Jesus  saves  man,  redeems  him  from  sin,  and  enables 
him  to  have  fellowship,  as  John  eays,  with  tlie  Father,  by 
giving  his  life  literally  not  only  for  Iiim  but  to  him. 

4.  Men  have  eternal  life,  that  is,  live  a  true  normal  life, 
only  so  far  forth  iia  they  live  the  identical  life  of  Jesus. 
"  lie  tliat  hath  the  Son  hath  life ;"  "  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son  hath  not  life;"  "except  ye  &it  the  Hcsh  and  drink  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  Man  ye  have  no  life  in  you." 

These  are  strong  ))ositions.  and  sncli  iis  wo  Uiiit;iriana  have 
not  generally  embraced  in  a  very  literal  sense  ;  but  I  think 
I  can  show  them  to  be  not  only  tenable,  but  positions  that 
we  may  accept  without  giving  uj)  any  thing  we  now  have, 
that  we  realfj'  value.  Tiiey  iniiy  require  us  to  cnhirge  our 
faith,  but  not  to  alter  or  abandon  it.  Xav,  they  are  virtually 
implied  in  what  we  are  every  day  preaching. 

Jesus  says,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  liim  by  Thomas, 
"  I  am  the  way,  tiie  truth,  and  the  life."  These  words  have 
a  profound  signiticance,  and  a  literal  tnith,  which  I  confess 
I  for  one  have  been  but  slow  to  comprehend.  I  confess,  sir, 
that  I  have  honestly  believed,  that  we  might  have  a  very 
Bufficiont  Christianity  without  including  the  historical  person 
we  call  Jesus ;  not  indeed  that  I  have  ever  failed,  in  my  own 
view  of  Christianity,  to  include  him.  fiut  I  have  taught 
from  the  putpit,  and  from  the  pifss,  that  Christiunity  did 
not  neccfiSiiril  V  and  could  not  be  made  to  stand  or  fall  with 
the  fact  whether  there  ever  was  or  was  not  such  a  person  as 
Jesus.  This  I  now  see  was  a  grave  error.  Christ,  the 
literal  person  we  cjJl  Christ,  r» Christianity.  All  begins  and 
ends  with  him.  To  reject  him  historically  is  to  reject  Chris- 
tianity. This  is  the  truth  which  they  have  had  who  have 
accused  some  of  us  of  advocating  the  "  latest  form  of  infi- 
delity," though  under  other  aspects  we  who  have  been  so 
accused,  have  been  mach  further  from  infidelity  than  our 
accusers. 

The  fact  is,  sir,  that  the  language,  in  which  the  catholic  or 
universal  church  clothes  the  doctriues  I  have  set  forth  in  the 
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propoeitiona  enninenitod,  Iiaa  prevented  a  largo  number  of 
na  iroin  sooirig  the  realities  concerned.  Many  of  us  have 
oven  believed  tliiit  tlinre  were  no  realities  there,  thjit  the 
doctrines  of  the  ciiuroli  do  not  eoncern  realities  at  all,  hnt 
mere  covenant*,  bargains,  imputations,  legal  fictions,  &c. 
Finding  no  reality  under  the  synilxils  of  the  church,  wo 
have  concluded  them  to  be  empty  forms,  with  which  it  were 
useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  sjjtisfy  the'  wants  of  either  our 
minds  or  our  hearts.  We  consequentiy  rejected  them,  and 
sought  to  lind  what  we  needed  in  the  everlasting  truth  an<l 
nature  of  tilings.  All  well  enough  np  to  a  certiiin  point; 
l)Ut  we  stinght  it  unfortunately  in  tiie  abstraH  trutii  and 
nature  of  things,  not  in  real  life.  Consequently  Jesus 
became  to  us  u  law, an  abstract  principle  according  to  wliich 
man  was  made.  This  has  been  the  case  with  myself  in 
nearly  all  that  I  have  written.  In  my  New  Views,  Jesus 
haa  for  nie  a  high  r^pri'/teriinticg  value.  But  having  once 
attjiined  to  the  prineipje  ivpresonted,  to  the  everlasting 
truth  signified,  1  felt  tliat  tiie  representative  bccjime  as 
unnecessary  as  the  scaffolding  after  the  temple  is  erected. 

On  the  other  hand  were  our  Unitarian  friends  of  what  has 
been  called  the  old  school.  These  with  great  truth  hung  on 
to  the  person  and  life  of  Jesus,  and  ac<.'nsed  us  who  WMjght 
to  resolve  Jesus  into  an  abstract  law  of  the  moral  world,  of 
rejecting  Christianity  alt<.igctlicr.  But  they  did  not  help 
our  dilheidties.  True  they  retained  a  j»ers<>nal  .lesns,  but 
they  did  not  wHMn  to  us  to  retain  any  great  matter  fur  him- 
to  go;  and  vvlirii  they  talked  of  the  importance  of  his  life 
tliey  failed  to  show  us  that  impi>rtanc<i.  With  the  Ix'st 
intentions  in  the  world,  wo  could  not  see  how,  except  in 
words,  they  ma<le  out  that  Jesns  was  any  thing  more  tuan  a 
very  cxem])lary  sort  of  a  man,  a  very  zcaRiUs  and  able 
reformer,  whom  we  should  do  well  to  rofpect  and  to  remem- 
ber along  with  Plato,  Alfred,  Luther,  and  hwcdcnhorg. 
Wc  felt  that  there  must  be  a  deeper,  a  more  permanent 
Christ  than  tliif«,  and  we  sought  him,  as  I  have  intimated,  iu 
abetrnct  philosojthy. 

Yoii,  sir,  I  know  have  said  much  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  have  s|>nken  of  its  intimate  relation  to  Christianity ; 
but  I  confi'tw  that  I  do  urjt  find  its  importatiee  according  to 
your  views,  save  aa  an  exam))le,  and  as  well  fitted  to  give 
force  and  efHcatry  to  his  instructions.  You  sc-ein  to  me  to' 
make  Jesus  the  way,  and  the  truth,  an  example  for  man  to 
imitate,  and  a  teacher,  through  his  life  as  well  aa  tlirongb 
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his  words,  of  the  truth;  although  I  find,  in  \?liat  yon  say  of 
him,  I  admit,  almost  a  presentiment  of  tlio  fact  that  he  ia 
tlie  Life.  Now,  I  upprelM-nd  that  Christendom  feels  very 
deeply  that  Jesns  was  something  more  to  humanity  than  a 
picture  hung  up  on  the  cross  for  the  world  to  gaze  at,  ar\d 
Bomethinof  more,  too,  than  a  tcjicher  of  trnth  ;  fur  as  a  mere 
teacher,  1  apprehend  he  has  slight  claims  to  originality.  I 
have  heen  unahle  to  find  a  single  doctrine,  a  single  precept, 
absolutely  peculiar  to  tlie  New  Testament.  It  will  hnrdly 
do  to  stop  with  Jesus  as  an  eminent  teacher  and  true  model 
man.  We  have  all  felt,  nay,  we  all  feel,  that  something 
more  was  necessary.  As  a  model  man,  he  serves  us  very 
little  purpose,  because  we  see  him  in  but  a  very  few  of  tlie 
relations  of  life,  and  because  his  perfections  are  above, 
altogether  above  the  reach  of  us  human  beings.  If  none 
could  be  Christians  but  those  who  can  be  in  all  respects 
wliat  he  was,  we  should  have  no  Christians.  Taken  as  a 
mere  teacher,  the  Gospel  histories  become  to  us  almost  a 
farce.  The  little  that  is  brought  forth  in  this  way  hardly 
justifies  the  prodigies  recorded. 

Allow  mo  to  say  again,  that  I  think  there  is  a  signifi- 
cance in  what  Jesus  saj's,  when  he  says,  "  I  am  the  way,  the 
truth  and  the  life,"  which  those  of  us  who  have  usserted 
tlie  abstract  Christ,  and  those  of  us  who  have  reduced  Jesus 
to  tlie  capacitv  of  an  exemplar  and  teacher  of  trnth  and 
rigiiteoHsness,  have  not  attained  unto, — a  significance  which 
once  attiuned  unto,  will  save  the  one  class  of  us  from  our 
alleged  coldness,  and  the  other  from  our  abstractions,  and 
give  to  us  all  what  we  and  the  world  need — Life. 

I  begin  by  assuming  that  the  finite  cannot  commune 
directly  with  the  infinite.  Like  does  not  and  cannot  com- 
mune with  unlike.  Moreover,  the  finite  when  regarded  as 
depraved,  all  will  agree,  cannot  commune,  hold  fellowship 
with  infinite  holiness.  Man  then  could  not  commune 
directly  with  God ;  both  because  finite  and  because  sinful. 
Then  he  must  remain  ever  alienated  from  God,  or  a  medium 
of  communion,  that  is,  a  Mediator,  must  be  provided.  .\nd 
this  Mediator  must  of  course  bo  providud  by  the  iiitinite, 
and  not  by  the  finite.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  mun, 
unable  to  commune  with  G<.kI,  can  nevertheless  pro^nde  a 
medium  of  communion  with  him.  God  must  provide  it. 
That  is,  he  must  condescend,  couio  down  to  the  linitc,  down 
to  man,  ami  liy  so  doing,  tnke  man  up  to  himself. 

The  Mediator,  or  medium  of  communion  must  needs  be 
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borli  linman  and  divino.  For  if  it  do  not  touch  man  on  Iho 
',  and  (}(rt\  on  the  otiior,  it  oAiinot  brinj;  tlio  two 
!■  ^  -,  and  luako  them  one.     Moreover,  it  muM  be  really, 

litorally,  and  indissohihly  human  and  dix'ine,  God-man  ; 
not  tij^initivoly,  Rvnibolicallj',  or  mythically,  for  the  (roKpel 
deals  only  with  realities.  Types  and  shadows  disappeared 
with  the  Mosaic  diMfH.'nK(iti«>n. 

Now,  if  you  will  n-rall  what  I  have  said  of  life,  and  the 
law  of  life,  you  will  boc  at  once  how  truly,  and  how  liter- 
ally Jesus  was  thin  M<-diiilor  ln^tween  God  and  men.  To 
live  is  to  manifest  one's  self,  and  no  liein^,  except  the  self- 
living  being,  God,  can  manifest  itself  save  by  cummnnion 
with  Home  ol>ject.  Life,  then,  in  all  lieings,  but  the  Fnbc- 
gotten,  is  at  once  subjective  and  objective.  This  is  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  life,  which  philosophy  has dcmonstnited  beyond  the 
possibility  of  cjivil. 

Jesus,  you  admit,  to  say  the  leaat,  was  an  extraordinary 
]>cr<onairc.  I  have  already  shown  in  this  letter  that  he  does 
not  iKjIorig  to  the  category  of  onlinary  men.  He  is  special, 
distinct,  peculiar.  Say  now  that  God  takes  humainty,  in 
the  Ixjing  wo  term  Jesus,  into  imnK-diate  communion  with 
himself,  so  that  he  is  the  direct  object  by  means  of  whicli 
Jesus  manifesto  himself.  The  result  would  be* life;  that 
life,  like  all  'Icrivative  life,  at  once  subjective  and  objective, 
must  necoisirily  I*,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term*, 
human  and  divine,  the  life  of  (iod  and  tlie  life  of  man, 
made  indii>-«oliibly  one.  P'or  God  being  the  object,  woubl 
be  the  objective  portion,  and  man  being  tlie  subject  would 
be  the  subjective  [wrtion,  which  united  is  God-man.  Here 
is  the  Metfiator  at  once  God-man,  and  that  in  no  figurative 
eeneo,  in  no  over-striiined,  refined  souse,  but  all  simply  and 
literally,  aa  the  most  ^mplc-mindud  must  understand  the 
tenns. 

According  to  this  view,  it  is  the  life  that  mediates;  tliat 
b,  the  Mediator  is  the  living  Jesus,  not  Jesus  the  latent,  the 
Uiimunifcsted,  and,  therefore,  to  all  prnetical  purposes  the 
same  as  no  Jususatall.  The  living  Jesus,  the  life,  is  the 
Christ,  and  the  Christ  is  then,  what  Paul  and  the  church 
have  always  a>werted,  (rod  manifeH  m  thf  fesh.  Mow  true, 
now,  is  wfiat  Jesus  said,  "  I  am  the  w.iy,  the  truth,  and  the 
Life!"  All  those  piuwJiges  which  spealc  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  become 
now  literally  true.  Christ  is  literally  the  Son  of  God, 
begotten  of  the  Father  by  spiritual  generation,  and  being 
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tx>m  from  the  immediate  communion  of  tlio  human  and 
divine,  is  in  the  strictest  sense  in  which  you  can  use  (lie 
terms,  very  God  of  very  God.  and  very  man  of  very  man  ; 
and  as  God,  distingnishiilik',  as  the  church  ha«  ahraye  con- 
tended, from  God  the  Fatlier  only  as  the  begotten  mnet 
needs  be  distinguii^hable  frwm  the  unliegotten. 

If  I  am  right  in  this,  Jesus  lived  not  as  we  do,  merely  by 
virtue  of  commnnion  with  other  men  and  nature,  but  bv 
virtue  of  inimediiite  and  nnrcetniined  communion  with  God. 
The  Scriptures  nowhere  represent  Jesus  us  living  an  inde- 

Eendent,  and  undcrived  life.  He  is  begotten  of  tlu?  Father; 
e  is  the  Son ;  and  he  says  expressly  that  he  lives  hy  the 
Father.  I  need  on  this  piint  maf;e  no  quotations.  He 
never  professes  to  live  without  the  Father,  but  professes  to 
live  always  by  tlie  Father  and  in  the  Father. 

Now  Jesus  Ijcing  at  once  God  and  man  in  bis  life, 
answers  precisely  the  condition  of  a  Mediator  between  God 
and  men.  God  and  man  are  nothing  to  us  save  so  far  as 
tljeyare  living.  They  exist  for  us  only  so  far  forth  as  they 
live.  Jesus  is  all  to  us  in  his  life.  The  Jesus  men  saw  and 
<!ommuned  with  was  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  living  Jesus,  tliat 
is  to  Kiy,  the  Christ.  Being  human  he  was  wirliin  the  reach 
of  human  beings,  and  being  at  the  same  time  irdissnlnbly 
God,  by  communing  with  him  they  necessiirily  communed 
•with  God.  "Wlioso  touched  liim,  laid  his  hand  du  God. 
"  Have  1  been  so  long  with  thee,  and  yet  hast  thou  not 
known  me,  Philip  ?  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the 
Father." 

It  is  the  life  tliat  mediates.  Jesus,  I  have  said,  so  has 
said  the  churcb,  saves  the  world  by  communicating  to  it  his 
life,  not  as  a  life  for  them  to  look  at,  to  contemplate  as  an 
example,  and  to  seek  to  copy,  to  imitate,  but  for  them  liter- 
ally to  live,  to  be  tlieir  life.  This  is  now  quite  explicable. 
Jesus  was  placed  in  the  world  bi  the  mid.st  of  men.  Men 
communed  with  him  while  he  was  in  the  flesli.  Then  hy 
tlie  very  principle  of  life  already  stated,  he  must  have 
become  the  objective  portion  of  tlieir  life.  Then  his  life 
literally  enters  into  and  becomes  an  inseparable  portion  of 
the  life  of  those  human  Injings,  say  his  disciples,  who  lived 
in  and  by  communion  with  him.  He  was  the  object  to  his 
disciples;  then,  the  objective  portion  of  their  life,  by  virtue 
of  which  their  subjective  life  was  developed. 

But  die  human  race  lives,  as  we  have  seen,  In  nolido ;  all 
Are  niembera  uf  one  and   Uie  sjtme  body,  and  members  one 
Vou  IV.-ll 
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of  another.  Tliere  is  a  onenesa  of  life  wliich  runs  tlirouglr 
them  all,  making  tlieni  so  strictly  one,  that  the  whole  must 
foel  whatever  affects  any  one.  TIic  Mliju^litest  vibrations  in  the 
heart  of  the  least  significant  member  are  felt  through  the 
mighty  heart  of  the  whole.  Consequently,  the  very  moment 
that  tins  now  life  of  .leans  w;is  communicated  to  the  dis- 
ciples, it  was  communicated  virtually  to  the  race.  The  dis- 
ciples became  objects  with  which  otliers  communed,  and  by 
means  of  their  communion  witli  others,  necessarily  imparted 
this  life  to  others,  by  virtue  of  that  very  principle  of  life  by 
which  they  had  received  it,  and  by  virtue  of  which,  when 
reversed,  we  liave  seen  the  sin  of  Adam  necessarily  extended 
to  all  his  posterity.  By  the  fact  tliat  one  generation  over- 
laps another,  and  tlnis  liccomes  its  objective  life,  the  genera- 
tion  in  which  Christ  appeared  must  necessarily  transmit  it 
to  its  successor,  and  that  successor  to  its  successor,  and  thus 
generation  carry  it  on  to  generation,  so  long  as  the  sucoeB- 
sion  of  generations  ehoula  last. 

This  doctrine  of  the  transmission  of  the  Life  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  is  denied  by  no  sect,  to  my  knowledge, 
except  the  Baptists,  who  seem  to  me  to  mistake  more  fun- 
damentnlly  the  real  character  of  Christianity,  than  any  other 
Beet  to  which  the  Protestant  reformation  has  given  birth. 
In  all  other  churches  it  is  borne  M'itness  to  by  tlie  doctrine 
of  infant  baptism.  Children  are  baptized  because  it  is  felt 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  chddreu  of  elector  believ- 
ing parents  are  born  into  the  kingdom.  Infant  baptism, 
then,  has  an  important  meaning.  It  is  the  symbol  of  a  vital 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  which  is,  to  my  understanding, 
rejected  by  all  those  wlio  admit  only  baptism  of  adults,  on 
voluntary  profession  of  faith.  The  sj^me  doctrine  of  the 
transmission  of  the  life  from  man  to  man  in  time  and  space, 
by  what  I  have  termed  sniritual  generation,  is  borne  wit- 
ness to  by  what  is  termed  apostolic  succession.  Without 
meaning  to  accept  this  last  doctrine,  in  its  episcopal  sense, 
I  must  say  that  I  see  a  great  truth  which  it  covers.  This 
divine  life  was  communicated  to  the  world  through  the 
apostled,  and  mainly  through  tliose  who  succeeded  tlietn  in 
the  ministry.  A  virtue  evidently,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  must  have  i»c«;n  communicated  by  tiie  apostles 
to  their  successors.  They  who  have  not  received  this  virtue 
cannot  be  true  ministers  of  Josus.  For  how  can  I  com- 
municate to  others  the  divine  life  of  Jesus,  if  I  have  not 
. myself  received  that  life  i     The  doctrine  of  apostolic  succes- 
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sion  teaclicfl  qb  simply  that  the  church  has  held  that  this 
divine  life  is  communicable  from  man  to  man  by  spiritual 
•^nerution.  Ileiice  with  singular  propriety  has  ehc  ciiUed 
lier  clergy,  spiritual  fathera.  Every  true  clergyman  is  the 
father  of  his  flock,  and  verily  begets  in  tlicm  a  true  life. 
The  error  of  tlie  chnrch  has  been  in  supposing  that  this  life 
could  be  comnmniciited  by  laying  on  of  the  Iiands  of  the 

f)re8byter3'.  Probably,  however,  at  bottom,  nothing  more 
las  over  been  meant  by  this,  than  that  the  cuniniunion 
between  us  who  are  to  minister  at  the  altar  and  the  upostles, 
and  through  them  with  Josus,  must  be  real  and  unbroken. 
And  if  the  view  I  have  taken  be  true,  this  couimunion 
depends  on  no  arbitrary  ceremony ;  it  is  real,  and  tlie  very 
principle  of  life  itself  prevents  it  from  being  interniptcd  in 
any  caae  whatever.  Perhaps  also,  if  we  were  really  tilled 
with  this  divine  life,  as  we  should  be,  we  might  impart 
somewhat  of  it,  merely  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

We  see,  now,  how  Jesns  can  be  literally  the  Mediator 
between  Gtjd  and  men,  and  how  by  the  fact  that  he  lived  in 
communion  with  men,  he  roust  communicate  his  life  to  the 
world,  to  human  nature,  so  that  it  must  become  hencefortU 
the  life  of  humanity,  a  new  life,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
human  race  comes  under  a  new  dispensation,  and  is  able,  ea 
to  speak,  to  commence  a  new  series.  Assume  what  we  have 
aesamed,  that  this  life  is  at  once  human  and  divine,  we  can 
readily  perceive  that  its  introduction  into  the  life  of  human- 
ity would  redeem  humanity  from  the  corruption  which  was- 
by  Adam,  so  that  what  Paul  says  must  be  literally  true, 
"  As  in  Adam  all  die,  oven  so  in  Christ  shall  all  l>e  made 
alive."  And  this  discloses  the  necessity  of  regarding  the 
life  of  Jesus  as  supernatural,  superhuman.  The  life  oi  any 
man  would  pass  mto  the  life  of  all  men  as  I  have  shown 
must  have  passed  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  but  unless  that  life  waa- 
a  life  above  that  of  liumanity,  it  could  not  redeem  human- 
ity, and  raise  it  to  a  higher  life.  The  merit  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  and  the  reality  of  the  redemption  by  him,  must  be 
then  in  exact  proportion  to  hia  divinity.  To  deny  hid 
divinity  would  oe  the  denial  of  all  in  Christianity  worth 
affirming. 

HappUy  this  divinity  is  easily  demonstrated ;  at  least,  we 
can  easily  demonstrate  the  supernatural,  the  Buperliuman 
character  of  the  life  of  Jesns.  It  is  historically  demon- 
strable that  the  life  of  Jesus  was  altogether  superior  to  the 
age  in  wliich  he  lived.     He  must  then  have  lived  in  com- 
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munion  with  an  object  which  that  age,  and  therefore  nature, 
could  not  furnish ;  that  is  to  say,  in  communion  with  an 
object  above  the  world,  above  nature,  superhuman.  Hero 
then  is  liis  Bupernatural  chanicter  estalih'shed  at  once.  Tlien 
the  introduction  of  his  life  into  humanity,  was  a  redemption 
of  humanity.  He  becomes  then  our  liedeemer,  the  FatJier 
of  a  new  age. 

Nor  is  this  all.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  life  of 
Jeeus  has  paiiscd  into  tue  life  of  huinuiiity,  hutnanity  is  able 
to  commune  with  God.  Through  Jesus  who  is  our  life,  we 
have  access  to  the  Father,  may  come  into  communion,  aA 
John  says,  into /dloio« hip,  witli  liim.  Then  we  may  live  in 
communion  witli  God,  and  consequently  be  every  moment 
derivini:;  now  life  and  strength  from  him.  Thus  the  life  of 
Jesus  does  not  grow  fainter  and  fainter  as  echoed  by  gen- 
eration after  generation,  but  stronger  and  stronger,  as  tlio 
path  of  the  Just  grows  brighter  and  brighter  into  tho  per- 
iGct  day.  lience  his  life  I)ecoiiie8  more  powerful  unto  life 
than  the  ein  of  Adam  was  unto  death,  and  so  thi'ough  Jesus 
wo  hhall  be  more  than  conquerors.  This  is  what  Paul  means 
when  he  says,  ''•not  tis  the  offense  so  is  the  free  gift;  for  if 
by  one  man's  offense  death  reigned  by  one,  initc/i  more  they 
which  receive  abundance  of  grace  shall  reign  through  one 
Jesus  Christ."  "But  where  sin  abounded  grace  did  much 
more  alwund."  Life  is  stronger  than  deatli,  and  must  be 
ultimately  victorious,  especially  since  by  virtue  of  the 
indwelling  Clirist,  which  is  our  life,  we  have  access  to  the 
Father  and  can  renew  our  life  at  the  Fountain  of  Life  itself 
day  by  day. 

I  intended  to  adduce  a  large  number  of  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  support  of  these  views,  but  I  have  not  room,  nor  is 
it  necessary.  These  passages  will  rea<lily  occur  to  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  John  atid  Paul.  They 
always  speak  of  Christ  and  Christianity  as  the  Life,  "That," 
flays  John,  in  his  first  Epistle,  "  that  which  was  from  the 
b^inning  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with 
oar  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled,  of  the  Word  of  Life;  (for  the  Life  was  manifested, 
and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  show  unto  you, 
that  eternal  Life,  which  was  with  tlie  Father,  and  wa^ 
manifested  unto  us ;)  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard, 
deelape  wo  unto  you,  that  yc  may  havefdlowsliip  icitf*  its; 
nnd  truly  vur  fcUoioship  in  with  the  Father  and  with  hin 
it<jn  Jmu»  Chrmt.^^     This  is  quite  to  my  purpose.     But  here 
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is  a  passage  more  so  still,  Jesus  says,  "  As  the  living  Father 
hath  sent  me,  and  as  I  live  by  the  Father,  even  bo  he  that 
eateth  me  shall  live  by  me."  As  the  living  Father  has  sent 
me.  The  Father  hath  life  in  liimself,  and  nec-deth  not 
others  in  order  to  l)e  able  to  live.  This  self-living  Life  hath 
sent  nie.  As  J  live  hy  the  F'ather.  Here  is  the  assertion 
of  the  fact  that  Jesus  lives  by  coininunion  with  the  Father, 
and  therefore  of  the  fact  that  his  life  is  indissolubly  God- 
man.  Even  so  he  that  eateth  me  shall  live  by  lue.  Elating 
is  merely  a  figurative  expression  for  partaking,  receiving. 
It  is  not  the  literal  Hesh,  for  the  flesh  proliteth  nothing, 
that  we  are  to  receive  and  a=;siinilate,  but  tlie  spirit,  the  very 
life  of  Jesus.  To  tiiose  wliu  thus  receive  hiiti,  he  is  the 
object  with  whom  they  coiuuiune,  and  tliey  live  by  him 
|ii-ecisely  as  he  lives  by  the  Father;  and  as  he  by  livmg  by 
the  Father  lives  the  life  of  God  immediately,  so  they  by 
living  by  him  do  live  the  life  of  God  mediately. 

Thia  view  gives  new  meaning  to  the  doctrine  of  brother- 
hood. You  have  done  much  to  make  us  all  feel  tliat  what- 
ever our  condition  in  life,  or  position  in  society,  we  are  all 
brothers^  members  of  one  ana  the  same  great  family.  But 
the  doctrine  I  am  bringing  oat  goes  even  further,  and  shows 
us  that  the  relation  subsisting  between  men  is  actually  more 
intimate  than  that  which  we  ordinarily  expi-ess  by  the  term 
brotherhood.  All  men  are  not  only  members  of  one  family, 
but  they  are  all  members  one  of  another.  The  life  of  eaeli 
man  is  mdiasolubly  in  himself  and  in  all  other  men.  The 
injury  done  to  the  life  of  one  man  is  an  injury  done  to  tlie 
life  of  all  naen :  the  least  signiheant  member,  however 
incrusted  with  tilth  or  polluted  with  sin,  cannot  suffer  but 
the  whole  body  must  suifer  with  him.  Regard  for  our  own 
welfare  and  disinterested  regi^rd  for  others  may  combine 
then  to  ameliorate  the  moral,  mti^Iieetual,  and  physical  con- 
dition of  mankind.  Here  is  the  doctrine  that  shall  give 
power  to  the  preacher,  the  philanthropist,  the  genuine 
reformer,  whether  moral  or  social. 

This  intimate  relation  of  all  men  in  the  unity  of  one  and 
the  same  life,  explains  the  Eucharist  or  Communion.  That 
rite  of  the  churcii  is  not  merely  cuuunemomtive  of  the  last 
supper  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples.  All  Christianity  clusters 
around  it,  centres  in  it;  for  all  Christianity  is  in  this  one 
word  cimimunion,  Jesus  was  the  living  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven  to  give  life  to  the  world.  This  Life,  the 
new  Life,  Eternal   Life,  the  Life  by  living  wliich  we  an; 
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redeemed  from  sin  ai»d  nnited  to  God,  coold  bo  comninni- 
cated  to  the  world,  only  by  virtue  of  a  communion  botwt'cn 
Jesns  aud  his  disciples,  and  to  tlio  rest  of  inuiikind  in  tiiuu 
and  space  only  by  communion  with  tliem.  The  great  fact 
liere  affirmed  is  that  the  life  of  Jesus  is  communicated  to 
the  world,  aud  spread  from  man  to  man  according  to  thu 
very  principle  of  hnman  life  itself.  It  l)ocomo8  human  life, 
and  men  beeome  one  with  Jesup,  and  one  with  God,  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  lived.  Then  in  order  to  enable  all  men 
to  live  this  life,  we  must  seek  to  facilitate  the  raeana  of  com- 
munion for  all  men  in  both  time  and  epuee.  This  tnms- 
liited  into  praetieal  life  will  bo  the  ors^nization  of  all  our 
<luiuestic  and  social  institutions  in  obedience  to  the  strictest 
-order  and  most  unrestrained  freedom  compatible  with  order. 
Nay,  our  domestic  and  social  order,  insteaa  of  being  a  check 
■on  freedom,  should  be  so  org-anized  as  to  be  the  support  of 
freedom,  or  of  man's  uninterrupted  communion  with  man, 
4iccording  to  the  normal  wants  of  hiw  nature  and  his  life. 

Wo  may  now  understand  and  accept  what  is  said  of  the 
■dignity  of  human  nature.  Tnken  ha  we  find  it  to-day,  in 
the  bo5om  of  Christian  civilization,  it  untjuestiouahly  luis 
a  i-oeuperative  energy,  even,  if  you  will,  a  divine  worth. 
M}'  objection  to  what  you  have  alleged  of  human  nature, 
is  that  you  affirm  it  of  human  nature  ori^rinally  and 
universally.  You  and  the  chunrh  in  some  rosiwcts  agi-ee. 
Both  speak  of  human  nature  to-<lay,  without  intimating  that 
the  mission  of  Christ  luis  in  the  least  affected  it.  If  human 
nature  were  always  what  you  say,  I  cannot  conceive  what 
need  there  was  of  a  Redeemer;  if  it  be  now  what  the  church 
generally  affirms,  that  is,  inherently  and  totally  depraved,  I 
am  equally  unable  to  conceive  what  the  Rodeemer  iias  done. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  life  as  1  have  sot  it 
forth ;  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  alleged  fact  that  the  Life 
of  Jesus  was  a  now  life,  a  life  afwi^e  the  human  life  of  the 
age  in  whi-eh  fie  camr ;  then  assuredly  has  the  coming  of  Je- 
soa  redeemed  htiman  nature,  aud  communicated  to  it  higher 
and  diviner  elements.  Iluman  nature  is  not  to-day  what  it 
•was  before  the  coming  of  Jesus.  In  speaking  of  human 
nature,  meaning  thereby  the  powers  and  capacities  of  man, 
we  must  have  regard  to  chronology.  It  is  false,  what  we 
aay,  that  human  nature  it,  the  same  in  all  ages.  The  law  of 
human  life  is  the  same  in  all  ages ;  but  that  life  is  never  the 
Kime  for  two  succo^si  /c  generations,  or  else  where  were  tho 
idea  of  progress,  without  which  tiie  whole  plan  of  Provi- 
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■dence  would  be  inexplicable  ?  To  assert  tliat  Laman  nature 
18  the  same  to-day  that  it  was  before  tlie  coming  of  Christ, 
18  to  " deny  the  Lord  that  bought  us;"  because  it  either 
denies  that  Jesus  has  come  at  all,  or  that  he  hiis  come  to  any 
effect 

Tlie  coming  of  Jesus  has  communicated  a  new  life  to  the 
race,  which  by  means  of  cmnmunion  of  man  with  man  eliidl 
•extend  to  all  individuals.  This  new  life  has  not  as  yet,  we 
all  know,  wholly  overcome  and  effaced  the  death  whicli  was 
by  Adam  ;  but  it  is  in  the  Ijeart  of  humanity,  an  incorrupti- 
ble seed,  I  had  almost  said,  a  seminal  principle  of  divinity. 
The  humanity  of  to-day  has  iu  its  life,  which  is  the  indwel- 
ling Christ,  tlie  Christ  that  was  to  be  with  us  unto  the  end 
of  tlie  world,  a  redeeming  power,  a  recuperative  energy,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  is  able  to  coine  into  fellowsliip  with  the 
Father,  and  thus  work  out  its  own  salvation.  The  possession 
of  this  principle,  this  energy,  this  life,  literally,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  prove,  the  Clirist,  is  that  wherein  human 
nature  differs  now  from  what  it  was  before  Jesus  came. 
Then  it  had  in  its  life  no  redeeming  principle,  now  it  has. 
Thb  divinity  is  not  /'/!,  but  Clirist  formed  within  it,  the  hope 
of  glory.  Human  nature  in  some  sense  tlien  I  own  possesses 
to-day  the  divine  worth  you  claim  for  it ;  not  by  virtue  of  its 
own  inliereut  right,  but  by  virtue  of  its  union  through  the  law 
of  life  to  Christ,  who  is  our  head,  and  who  is  one  with  God. 
This  union  virtually  complete,  is  actually  incomplete.  To 
complete  it,  and  therefore  to  make  all  men  one  in  Christ, 
and  through  him  one  with  the  Father,  thus  fulfilling  his 
prayer,  as  recorded  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John's 
Gospel,  is  tlie  work  to  be  done,  towards  wMiieh  Christian 
civilization  is  tending,  and  to  which  all  true  Christians  direct 
all  their  efforts,  individual  and  social.  We  may  be  even  far 
from  this  glorious  result  as  yet,  and  we  may  even  be  in  our- 
selves wealc  and  inefficient ;  but  the  Life  is  in  the  world  ; 
Christ  has  entered  into  the  life  of  humanity ;  the  Word  has 
become  Flesh,  and  dwells  among  us;  and  as  individuals  and 
as  a  race  we  may  do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening 
us.  We  can  etiect  this,  because  God  works  in  us  both  to 
will  and  to  do.  By  communion  with  Jesus,  we  derive  life, 
as  I  have  said,  from  God  himself;  we  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  are  sons  of  God ;  clothed  upon  with  a  life,  majesty, 
and  power,  before  which  the  empire  of  darkness  ana  am. 
must  be  as  chafi  before  the  wind.  We  are  placed  at  one 
with  God.    All  things  then  are  for  us.    The  winds  are  our 
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messengers,  and  flaincs  of  fire  our  minUtera.  Even  tlifr 
spirits  siiall  obey  ua.  Who  can  set  bounds  to  our  power, 
Bince  our  strength  is  not  ours,  but  God's;  since  our  life  is 
liid  in  God,  in  whom  we  dwell,  and  who  tlirou^h  ids  Son 
dwells  in  ns.  O,  sir,  I  Ik'Ucvo  it  will  prove  to  be  literally 
true,  what  Jesus  said,  ''ho  tliat  believeth  on  me,  greater 
works  than  these  shall  he  do."  We  know  little  of  the 
power,  of  the  moral  force  with  which  to  overcome  tlie 
world,  true  fellowship  of  man  with  man  in  the  life  and  spirit 
of  Jesus  will  give  us.  God  is  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us? 
Here,  sir,  is  my  hope.  The  world  lieth  in  wickedness ;  man 
preys  upon  man  ;  discordant  sounds  of  wron«^s,  outrages  and 
grief  and  deatli  strike  my  ear  on  every  hanti  ;  but  I  despair 
not;  Chribt  is  our  life,  because  he  lives  we  shall  live  also: 
Christ  is  our  life,  a  tnio  life,  and  1  fear  not  but  life  w^ill 
finally  swallow  np  death  in  victory,  and  the  new  heavens 
and  tne  new  eartii,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  become 
a  glorious  reality,  an  everlasting  inheritance  for  the  genera- 
tions of  men. 

Longer  I  would  detain  you ;  I  would  endeavor  to  show 
tliat  l)y  virtue  of  the  law  of  life  which  binds  in  one  indisso- 
luble whole  all  the  individuals  of  the  race  in  space,  time,  and 
eternity,  the  mission  of  Jesus  must  therefore  necessarily  be 
retroactive,  extending  back  to  the  first  born  man  as  well  as 
forward  to  the  latest  oom ;  thus  giving  a  meaning  to  what 
is  said  of  his  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  to  the  iidiab- 
itants  of  the  world  bt-t'ore  the  Hood,  and  alsti  a  ine:ining  to 
the  practice  of  baptizing  for  the  dead,  of  which  Paul  sjjL'aks. 
But  this  would  carry  me  too  far  for  my  present  purpose. 
1  can  only  say,  that  this  law  of  life  apjHjars  to  me  to  l)e  n 
key  to  most  of  the  mysteries  conneuted  with  our  faitii. 
It  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  many,  very  many  points,  wlu'cli 
have  liitherto  lieen  dark  and  perplexing.  It  gives  to  the 
whole  Gospel  an  air  of  reality  ;  nay,  makes  it  a  living  real- 
ity. We  get  rid  of  all  types  and  shatlows,  symbols  and 
myths,  representative,  6yml>olieal,  or  mytJiicaf  interpn-ta- 
tions.  We  are  able  now  to  take  the  Gospel  as  it  is,  with 
docile  minds,  and  in  simplicity  of  heart,  in  its  plain  obvious 
sense,  without  any  mystical  refinement  or  philological  sub- 
tletY. 

For  myself,  sir,  I  value  the  view  I  have  presented,  because 
it  removes  all  doubt>i  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  tiie  Bible. 
Uere  is  a  doctrine  of  Life  conUuned  in  the  New  Treatment, 
wliich  has  been  assei'ted,  preached,  believed,  denied,  contro- 
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verted,  for  eighteeti  liaudred  years,  nnproved,  unexplained, 
and  pronounced  by  all  the  world  to  be  inexplicaldf,  and  held 
to  be  a  mystery  by  its  most  devout  and  enlightened  believers. 
Tiie  latest  diecovcries  of  philosophy  fnrnisli  us  a  key  to  this 
mystery,  and  instantly  it  ie  plain,  simple,  dciuouHtrable. 
Now,  am  1  to  believe  that  man  couhl  have  found  out  and 
written,  what  it  ha&  taken  the  race  eighteen  hnmh-ed  years 
of  close  study  to  be  able  to  begin  to  see  tlie  reasonableness  off 
Believe  so  who  can  ;  1  cannot.  In  this  simple  faet  idone,  I 
see  that  in  writing  the  New  Testament  there  was  employed 
a  superhuman  mind,  and  a  mind  which  after  eighteen  hun- 
drea  years  of  growth  none  of  us  can  eqnal.  For  I  see  there 
depths  which  philosojihy  is  yet  in  no  condition  to  Bound. 
But  when  every  discovery  in  philo80j>hy  but  tends  to  make 
more  apparent  and  certain  the  truth  of  tlie  Book,  can  I  fur 
a  moment  hesitate  to  believe  tliat  these  depths,  when 
sounded,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  ricliest  treasures  of  di- 
vine love  and  wisdom?  The  Bible  is  therefore  removed  at 
once  out  of  the  category  of  ordinary  books,  and  I  can  clasp 
it  to  my  heart  as  the  Word  of  God,  in  which  is  recorded 
the  truths  I  am  to  believe,  and  contained  ample  authority  for 
u^iserting  them.  Though  I  have  come  slowly  to  this  con- 
clusion, do  not  believe  tliat  I  have  come  so  slowly  as  my 
writings  would  seem  to  indicate,  as  they  who  know  me  best 
can  readily  testify.  I  have  seemed  to  the  world  to  have 
altogether  less  faith  in  the  Bible  than  I  have  really  iiad,  be- 
cause, as  you  well  know,  I  have  for  these  last  ten  years  been 
laboring  to  bring  under  religious  influences,  a  class  of  minds 
to  whom  the  Bible  is  an  otfenso  rather  tlian  an  authority. 
All  I  say  now  is  that  the  view  I  have  presented,  shows  so 
much  wisdom  and  beauty  in  the  New  Testament,  so  much 
and  so  profound  truth,  altogether  beyond  the  age  in  which 
the  book  was  written,  that  I  feel  more  deeply  than  ever  its 
supernatural  character ;  and  am  more  and  more  willing  to 
yield  to  it  as  an  authority.  I  can  take  it  now  all  simply, 
and  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  refineaway  any  portion  ol  it. 
I  have  now,  I  feel,  a  doctrine  to  preach.  I  can  preach 
now,  not  merely  make  discursions  on  ethics  and  metjipiiysics. 
The  Gosfwl  contains  uum-  to  Tue  not  a  cold  abstract  system 
of  doctrine,  a  collection  of  moral  apothegms,  and  striking 
examples  of  piety  and  virtue.  It  points  me  to  Life  itself. 
Metaphysical  studies  have  iudced  brought  me,  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  the  undcrstjiiidirig  of  the  doctrine,  but 
Laving  come  to  it,  it  sulHces  for  itself.    I  now  need  to  know 
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nothing  but  Jcaoa  and  liim  crucified.  I  can  shut  up  all 
booIv8  ijnt  the  Bible  and  the  hnmim  heart,  and  go  forth  and 
preach  Ohrist  crucitied,  to  the  Jew  a  stmnbliuj^-block,  and 
to  the  Greek  foolishness  no  doubt,  but  to  them  tliat  are 
oillod,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  vrisdoin  of  God. 
I  have  8*3inetliing  besides  abstract  eixjculations  and  dry 
moral  precentfi,  or  tnysterions  jargon  to  offer.  I  have  the 
doctriuo  of  Life,  the  Word  of  Lite  to  proclaim.  I  have  an 
end  to  gain;  it  is  to  bring  men  into  communion  with  each 
other,  eo  tliut  tlie  AVord  of  Life  may  iiave  free  course  among 
them,  and  be  glorified  in  binding  tuem  together  in  that  love 
wlierewith  G<xi  hath  loved  us. 

I  fwl  too,  that  I  can  now  go  and  utter  the  very  word  this 
age  demands.  That  word  is  cxMtMcifioJr.  The  age  is  wait- 
ing fur  it.  It  is  sick  of  divisions,  sick  of  mere  forms, 
wearied  and  di.sgiigtcd  witli  mere  cant;  no  better  pleased 
with  mere  metaphysical  speculations;  impatient  of  ury  dis- 
quisitions, and  of  cold,  naked  abstractions.  It  demands 
Life  and  Reality.  Away  with  your  formnhis;  away  with 
your  seeming  and  make-believe!  Life  and  Reality;  give  us 
Life  and  Reality  !  Life  and  Reality  wo  can  give,  for  such 
the  Gijspel  now  proves  itself  to  be.  The  doctrine  that  man 
lives  by  communion  with  man,  and  through  tlie  life  derived 
from  Jesus  with  God,  will  bring  us  together  on  one  plat- 
form, in  the  unity  of  life  itself,  and  the  church  will  become 
one  in  Christ,  ''from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joiTied 
together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplicth, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  or  every 
part,  maketh  incro-.ise  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself 
in  love;" — the  church  ehall  in  very  deed  become  one  and 
universal,  and  be  the  living  body  of  our  I/ord,  and  the  race 
will  8])eak  with  one  toiigue,  have  one  faith,  one  Lortl,  one 
baptism.  The  great  doctrine  of  Life  may  now  be  preached, 
and  whoso  preaches  tliut  will  bring  the  world  to  the  Life, 
and  through  the  Life  save  it  from  death  and  raise  it  to  God. 

Nor  is  this  all.  With  this  doctrine  of  life,  I  feel  that  I 
may  go  forth  in  a  higher  name  than  my  own.  I  was  wrong 
some  time  since,  as  I  was  understood,  in  saying  that 
man  should  not  presume  to  speak  to  man  authoritatively  in 
the  name  of  G«u,  aitljongh  I  was  right  in  my  own  thought. 
What  I  wished  to  protest  against  was,  an  artificial  priest- 
hood, the  members  of  which  by  virtue  of  their  membership, 
should  deem  themselves  aiithnrlzed  t<»  speak  to  us,  nay,  to 
command  us  in  the  name  of  God.     My  protest  was  against 
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mau-made  priests,  priests  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  whose 
aiithorit}'  is  ia  thuir  ijown  and  band.  These  were  the 
priests  I  said  we  must  destroj,  and  for  saying  wliich  mj 
wise  countr;ynneu  abused  mo  from  one  end  of  the  Union  tc 
tlio  otlier.  But  priests  in  this  sense,  I  say  now,  away  with. 
They  are  dumb  ao;j^s  that  will  not  bark.  They  are  foolish 
builders  that  daub  with  untempered  mortar;  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind  ;  spoilers  not  feeders  of  the  flock.  Yes,  awaj 
with  tliem,  if  such  there  be.  Let  us  have  priests  after  the 
order  of  Molehiiedtic ;  priests  anointed  with  an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One,  whose  tonj^ucs  are  touched  with  a  live 
coal  from  off  God's  altar;  whose  authority  is  engraved  by 
the  great  head  of  the  cliurch  on  their  very  hearts.  These 
«re  the  priests  that  wo  want,  and  the  only  ones  we  want,  — 
priests  of  Gobi's  calling,  not  man's.  Nevertheless  no  man 
should  attempt  to  preach  unless  he  may  speak  in  a  hio;her 
name  than  his  own.  Man  is  a  poor,  frail  worm  of  the  dust, 
and  what  is  his  authority  worth?  Lot  me  sj)eak  in  my  own 
name,  who  will  hear,  nay,  who  ought  to  hear*  I  feel,  and 
60  does  every  man  feel,  when  he  rises  to  preach,  that  is,  if 
he  have  any  humility,  that  ho  is  insutiicieut  and  altogether 
unworthy.  IIuw  can  I  speak  I  These  are  older,  wiser, 
more  learned,  nay,  it  may  be,  better  than  1.  Have  I  the 
presumption  to  stand  up  to  instruct,  to  warn,  admonish, 
rebuke,  exhort  i  Nay,  I  cannot.  I  cannot  preach  ;  I  can 
only  reason,  discuss,  or  dispute ;  I  must  not  speak  from  the 
height  of  the  Christian  pulpit,  as  one  having^ authority,  but 
from  the  level  of  the  multitude  I  address.  Every  minister, 
worthy  of  the  name,  has  felt  this.  For  j'ears  I  felt  it,  and 
never  pretended  to  preach.  I  addressed  the  people  whu 
came  to  hciir  me.  I  discoursed  to  thorn  ae  well  as  I  could, 
but  did  not  preach.  I  could  not  preach.  I  had  no  author- 
ity to  preach ;  except  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytorv,  and  that  I  felt  was  not  snfHcicnt.  But  now  I 
feel  that  1  have  aathority,  because  now  I  can  say  "  the  doc- 
trine is  not  mine."  I  have  God's  truth  to  preach,  and  I  go 
to  preach  it  not  in  my  own  name,  nor  in  the  name  of  any 
man,  nor  any  set  of  men,  but  on  the  antliority  of  God  s 
Word,  So  fur  as  I  am  true  to  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  I  am 
faithful  to  the  Life,  T  know  God  will  speak  through  me,  and 
give  oflicacy  to  the  word. 

More  I  would  say,  but  enough.  I  have  addi'essed  you 
witli  freedom,  but  I  trui>t  not  with  disrespect.  I  have 
spoken  freely  of  myself,  for  I  have  wished  to  make  certain 
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explanations  to  the  public  concerning  ray  f&ith.  I  have 
spoken  earnestly,  for  the  view  which  I  have  presented  of 
tlie  niediutorial  Life  of  Jesus  has  deeply  affected  ine.  I 
have  been  verging  toward  it  for  years  ;  some  of  my  friends 
tell  mu  tiiey  had  obtained  it  some  time  ago  from  my  public 
communications ;  but  I  myself  have  not  seen  it  clearly  until 
within  a  few  weeka  Ilad  I  seen  it  earlier,  the  ob&curitiea 
and  seeming  inconsistencies  with  which  1  have  been  charged, 
I  think  would  never  have  occurred.  I  have  found  it  a  view 
which  clears  ap  for  me  my  own  past,  and  enables  me  ta 
preserve  the  continuity  between  the  past  of  humanity,  its 
present,  and  its  future.  More  than  all  this ;  it  has  touched 
my  heart,  and  made  me  feel  an  interest  in  the  Gospel,  in  my 
fellow  men,  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  God's  kingdom  on  the 
earth,  deep  as  my  interest  liafi  long  been  in  these  subjects, 
which  I  have  never  known  before.  What  before  was  mere 
thought  has  now  become  love ;  what  was  abstraction  has 
become  life ;  what  was  merely  speculation  has  become  down- 
right, living  eamestnciss.  God  is  to  me  my  Father ;  Jesus 
my  life;  mankind  my  brethren.  I  see  mankind  practically 
divided,  worrying  and  devouring  each  otiier,  and  my  heart 


bleeds  at  the  wrong  they  do  each  other;  and  I  have  no 

I  bring  ill 
teniity  in  Christ  Josua ;  su  that  wo  may  all 


thought,  no  wish  but  to 


them  back  to  unity  and  fra- 
bo  one.  My 
early  profossiun  I  tln-refdre  rosuiiie,  with  a  love  for  it  I 
never  felt  before.  I  resun»e  it  liecjiuse  my  heart  is  full,  and 
would  bui-st  could  it  not  overflow.  I  must  preach  the  Gos- 
pel. Necessity  is  laid  unon  lue.  and  woe  is  me  if  I  do  not. 
Forgive  the  liberty  I  nave  taken,  ftnd  believe,  me,  as  ever. 

Yours,  with  sincere  respect, 


O.  A.  Bbowjsson. 


CHARLES  ELWOOD,  OR  THE  INFIDEL 
CONVERTED. 


PREFACE. 

I  HAVE  not  much  to  e»j  by  way  of  preface  to  this  little 
Tolnme.  It  explains  itself,  and  contains  in  itself  the 
grounds  of  its  own  justification  or  condemnation. 

I  do  not  send  it  forth  ns  a  worlc  of  art,  and  I  have  not 
Ktiidiefi  to  conform  to  the  established  laws  of  tiio  species  of 
composition  to  which  it  may  seem  to  l)elonfr.  It  han  the 
air  of  iM'inira  work  of  tictinn ;  bnt  it  has  been  written  in  an 
earnest  spirit  for  a  serious  purpose. 

The  form  in  which  I  have  chosen  to  send  out  the  ideas 
nnd  discussions  embodied  in  this  work,  bus  been  adopted  to 
plejise  myself,  and  liccause  it  was  the  most  convenient  form 
I  could  adopt  for  presenting  my  idesis  dearly  and  in  a 
modentte  upace.  A  rcffiilur  treatise  on  the  8ul>ject  iiere  di»- 
«ufl6ed,  I  have  not  had  the  patience,  if  tiie  ability,  to  pre- 
pare, and  nobody  would  read  it  if  I  had. 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  have  introdnccd  too  much 
tiction  for  a  serious  work,  and  too  little,  if  I  intended  a 
regular-built  novel.  All  I  have  to  say  is  the  public  mast 
take  the  work  as  they  find  it.  In  order  to  have  in  trod  need 
ft  greater  variety  of  characters  and  events,  I  wanted  a  fer- 
tility of  iinag:inatinn  to  which  I  lay  no  claim,  and  a  differ- 
ent purpose  in  writinsr  from  the  one  I  really  h;vd.  I  have 
introduced  as  much  variety  of  character  and  action,  as  my 
imaj^ination  furnished,  or  ray  judgment  approved.  If  novel- 
readers  are  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  why,  they 
must  apply  to  somebody  else,  I  can  give  them  no  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  characters  introduced  are  of  coarse  fictitious,  yet  I 
may  say  that  I  have  myself  had  an  intellectual  expcrienco 
similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Elwood  records,  and  what  lie  has 
said  of  himself  wonhl  perhaps  apply  in  some  degree  to  me. 
I  am  willing  the  public  should  take  the  book  as  an  account 
which  I  have  tliought  proper  to  give  of  my  own  former 
nnbelief  and  present  belief.  So  far  as  it  can  be  of  any  use, 
I  am  willing  that  what  is  here  recorded  should  have  the 
authority  of  my  own  experience. 
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Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  pliiloaophical  writer* 
of  the  modern  ecloctic  school  of  philoaopliy  in  France,  will 
perceive  tliat.  Mr.  Morton  has  anticipatea  many  of  tlieir 
resultB,  and  perhaps  given  thera  an  original  application. 
He  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  AI.  Victor 
Cousin,  though  perhaps  more  of  a  theologian,  and  therefore 
more  diBpoe«cl  to  consider  philosophy  in  its  cunue.xion  witli 
religion. 

With  tliese  remarlcs  I  dismiss  this  little  book  to  its  fate. 
I  have  taken  much  pleasure  in  its  composition  ;  I  liave 
embodied  in  it  the  results  of  years  of  inquiry  and  reflection  i 
and  I  have  thought  it  not  ill-adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
the  puljlic  mind  in  this  community.  It  deals  with  th& 
weightiest  problems  of  pliilosophy  and  theolog;y,  and  per- 
haps some  minds  may  find  it  not  altogether  worthless. 

BoBTOK,  Feb.  16.  1840. 


INTRODUCnOS'. 

You  ask  me,  mv  dear  K ,  to  give  you  the  history  of 

my  life.  I  feel  flattered  by  the  request,  but  I  ciin  bring 
myself  to  comply  with  it  only  in  part.  The  history  of  my 
life  may  not  be  altogether  barren  of  interest,  but  I  have 
resolved  tliat  it  bIihII  never  bo  written.  I  have  lived  in  the 
world  from  my  childhood  ;  I  have  acted  even  a  conspicuoua 
part  with  the  men  of  my  generation,  in  its  busy  scenes ;  ray 
name  has  been  known  far  and  wide ;  and  yet  are  there  none 
living  who  can  bring  together  the  scattered  fragments  of 
my  story,  nnd  furnish  a  tolerable  account  of  ray  life. 
Tliey  wlio  knew  me  in  childhood  are  not  they  who- 
have  known  me  in  the  prime  of  manhood  or  in  old  age; 
and  they  who  have  known  me  at  one  period  of  my  life,  or 
Tinder  one  relation,  have  had  and  can  have  no  access  to 
those  who  have  known  me  at  another  period,  or  under 
another  relation. 

But  why  ask  for  the  story  of  mv  outward  life!  It  can 
tell  you  little  of  mvfielf.  and  furniati  yon  no  sure  index  to 
my  real  character.  The  man  lies  beneath  his  deeds,  and  is 
but  slightly  revealed  by  the  outward  events  of  his  life. 
Would  you  become  acquainted  with  the  man  you  must  read 
the  history  of  his  soul — make  yourself  familiar  with  his 
fipiritual  experience,  his  inward  struggles,  defeats,  victories, 
doubt*,  convictions,  ends,  and  aims.  These  constitute  the 
real  man,  and  you  become  ac<]uainted  with  him  only  in  pro- 
portiou   as  you   become   familiar  with   tiiem.      Moreover, 
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arrived  as  I  am  at  the  last  stage  in  my  earthly  pilgrimage, 
and  wasting  away  under  a  diet^ase  whfcli,  though  gentle  in 
its  operations,  must  ere  long  lay  me  as^leep  with  my  fathers, 
luy  past  deeds  mxk  into  iusigiiiticance,  as  does  the  world  to 
wliich  they  belonged.  I  find  now  solace  and  support  only 
in  turning  in  upon  mj'self,  in  retnicing  my  inward  expe- 
rience, and  ascertaining  what  1  have  garnered  np  in  my 
Boul  tliat  I  may  bo  able  to  carry  with  me  whither  I  am 
going.  But  even  this  experience  has  little  value  except  for 
myself.  It  can  stand  otnera  in  no  stead,  or  if  it  can,  they 
may  find  all  that  is  essential  in  it,  by  recurring  to  what  has 
passed  in  themselves. 

And  after  all,  my  dear  K ,  what  are  individuals  that 

their  lustory  sliould  be  written?  Biography  is  too  often 
tlie  fruit  of  vanity,  or  of  a  false  philosophy.  What  is  purely 
..iJividual,  is  of  small  value ;  it  for  the  most  part  passes 
away  with  the  Individual,  and  leaves  nu  trace ;  what  thero 
is  in  an  individual,  which  belongs  to  the  nic«,  necessarily 
inscribes  itself  on  his  age,  its  institutions,  laws,  morals,  or 
manners.  The  memory  of  the  good  man  lives  in  the  virtue 
which  went  forth  from  him,  that  of  the  great  man  in  the 
rosulttj.  humanity  obtains  from  the  victories  he  has  helped 
*  her  achieve.  The  man's  biography,  if  he  have  manifested 
aught  of  the  manly  nature,  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  life  of  humanity,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  written 
in  a  book  and  laid  up  in  the  scholar's  library.  The  book 
preserves  nothing;  for  nothing  ever  dies  that  ought  to  live; 
nothing  is  ever  forgotten  that  should  be  remembered  ;  and 
all  is  known  of  every  man  that  is  worth  knowing. 

Yon  see  then,  nay  dear  K ,  why  I  cannot  comply  with 

yonr  request.  If  I  have  done  aught  for  my  race,  it  will  not 
l)c  forgotten ;  if  my  fellow-men  are  the  wiser  or  the  better 
for  my  having  lived,  I  am  Immortal. 

We  should  study  to  be  men,  heroes,  and  think  not  whether 
our  names  shall  or  shall  not  be  remembered.  Nevertheless, 
I  undcrsUmd  the  feeling  which  prompts  us  to  inquire  how 
it  has  been  with  those  in  this  world  whom  we  have  loved, 
or  whose  memories  we  would  cherish.  I  know  the  lovo 
which  you  feel  for  me,  and  which  gives  me  an  importance 
in  your  eyes  which  I  have  not  iii  luy  own,  makes  you  de- 
sirous of  knowing  what  befell  me  in  th:Jt  long  period  of  my 
life,  which  passed  away  bcforu  wo  mol ;  I  know  every  inci- 
dent in  my  eventful  life,  evciy,  the  minutest  fact  in  my 
experience  would  be  precious  to  you  for  my  sake,  that  you 
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would  prize  it  and  preserve  it;  and  to  gratify  you,  and  to 
slmw  how  deeply  I  viilne  tliy  love  which  has  come  to  shed 
a  gflory  roiiml  the  wiiitiT  of  my  lifo,  I  would  willingly  recall 
!i!id  relate  all  that  I  have  been,  have  done  or  have  suffered. 
Jiiit  [  liHvi!  n«it  niiw  the  streiig;tli  to  doit.  The  time  allotted 
me  here  is  too  limit^^'d  ;  and  my  last  moments  should  rather 
Im.>  cmplo\'ed  in  making  what  propanition  I  can  for  the  new 
world  iiifd  which  1  am  s*i  »uoii  tu  enter.  I  liave  however, 
iiv  nie  a  short  aci-,ouiit  of  a  period  of  my  life,  least  known 
tti  the  public,  which  I  drew  np,  sonje  years  ago,  at  the  solic- 
itatinn  of  one,  now,  alas!  no  more.  It  Mill  tell  you  not 
much  of  my  e.xterior  relations,  nor  of  the  scenes  in  which 
1  have  taken  an  active  part ;  but  it  may  tell  you  somewhat 
of  my  interior  conflicts,  and  perhaps  disclose  to  you  some  of 
the  causes  that  liave  made  me  what  I  am.  When  I  drew  it 
up.  I  hiid  the  folly  to  think  that  it  might  serve  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  siiould  tind  themseives,  as  I  did  myself,  at  an 
early  iige,  lost  in  that  wilderness  of  doubt,  where  a  man 
cjmnot  live,  and  from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  issue;  but 
I  have  lived  long  enongh  to  learn  tnat  the  experience  that 
profits  is  one's  own,  not  another's.  I  have  looked  it  over  and 
added  a  few  notes  which  were  needed  to  make  some  narts 
of  it  intelligible;!  have  revised  souio  portions;  but  I  nave 
not  been  able  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  proflont  tem|)er 
of  my  mind.  We  are  rarely  in  old  age  satisfied  with  the 
performances  of  our  youth.  The  imperfections  I  see  in  it, 
however,  render  it  but  a  jnore  faithful  picture  of  my  nund 
and  character  at  the  period  to  wliich  it  relates.  1  place  it 
in  your  hands  and  you  may  do  with  it  as  you  plesise.  As 
coming  from  me,  and  as  concerning  me,  I  doubt  not  tljat 
you  will  prize  it.  You  will  find  nothing  in  it  to  make  you 
love  mo  less ;  and  that  is  all  I  ask.  Of  the  many  whose 
hearts  I  have  felt  were  my  own,  you  alone  remain,  I  will 
not  say  that  any  have  been  false,  but  all  have  left  me,  per- 
haps through  my  own  fault.  I  have  none  who  can  talk 
with  me  over  lile's  young  trials,  temptations,  and  struggles. 
"With  you  I  chanced  to  meet  only  long  after  I  had  persuaded 
myseli  that  friendship  and  love  were  not  for  such  as  I.  You 
have  taught  lue  what  all  who  reach  old  ago  know  but  too 
well,  however  otherwise  youtli  may  fear,  that  the  heart 
never  grows  old,  that  the  affections  are  always  young.  I 
cannot  consent  that  you  should  leave  as  others  have  left  me. 
I  would  go  ilowii  t«)  the  grave,  feeling  tliat  one  warm  heart 
loved  tue  6i:i!l,  aii<l  liad  u>j  cau&e  to  regret  the  wealth  of 
affection  it  had  lavbhed  upon  me. 
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CHAPTER  I. — A  visrrott. 

I  was  Burprleed  at  my  Vircakfast  one  morning  hv  a  visit 
from  Mr,  Smith,  tlie  youn»  olerjiyman  I  iia<l  lienru  pre<uA 
the  precedinn;  evening.  Ihi&was  not  in  tlie  nsiuil  course 
of  tiiiiifjB.  I  was  generally  regarded  in  tlie  village  ae  an 
infidel ;  and  he  wIjo  is  thought  an  intidel — titnt  is,  un  open, 
avowed  intidel — is  for  the  most  jx»rt  excluded  fn)ni  the  com- 
mon courtesies  of  civilized  life,  and  almost  from  the  pale  of 
Iminanity.  Pious  people  beheld  me  with  u  most  righteous 
horror,  and  not  unf reqnently,  1  have  good  rcai*on  to  believe, 
made  use  of  my  nanie  to  restore  quiet  or  preserve  eubtnia- 
*i«n  in  tlie  nursery.  Of  eipiirt;e  1  was  generally  avoided  by 
the  elect,  ]>erhaps  through  fear  that  I  might  cause  tliem  to 
become  castaways. 

The  wisdom  or  the  policy,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  justice, 
of  this  manner  of  treating  tlie  intidel,  is  somewhat  question- 
able, and  in  my  own  case  was  deci<ledly  bad.  I  had  a  deep 
yearning  for  communion  with  my  kind,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  sympathize  with  tiiem  in  their  joy  or  their  sorrow.  I 
was  unconscious  of  guilt;  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  know  the 
truth,  and  I  felt  tliat  I  had  done  my  best  to  ascertain  it,  and 
tliat  if  1  was  in  error  1  was  not  to  blame.  The  conduct  of 
religious  [wople  struck  me,  therefore,  as  unjust,  and  could 
not  fail  to  prejudice  me  again-st  them,  and  through  them 
against  religion  it^lf.  Had  they  treated  me  as  a  man,  and 
shown  me  tliat  respect  for  my  honest  convictions  which  I 
was  willing  to  show  them  for  theirs,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
should  have  been  saved  from  dogmatic  intidelity.  liut  they 
were  not  wise  enough — perhaps  not  Cliristian  enough — for 
that. 

I  have  since  thought,  however,  that  these  religious  people 
did  respect  me  to  a  certain  extent.  We  always,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  do  homage  to  tlie  man  of  tme  moral  in<le- 
pendence,  who  tirmly  adheres  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
truth.  No  man  who  is  true  to  his  own  convictions,  who 
follows  with  fidelity  his  own  conscience,  and  proclaims  with 
a  serene  brow  and  a  bi-iue  heart  nnpopnlar  (hx-trines, 
regardless  of  the  perskjnal  injury  they  may  do  himself,  but 
does  in  the  long  ran  gain  the  respect  of  the  commtuiity  in 
which  he  lives,  however  great  may  be  its  i*epugnanre  to  the 
views  he  sets  forth.  Everybody  despises  the  time-server, 
the  moral  coward,  wlm  wants  the  manliness  to  speuk  out  his 
lionest  convictions,  and  who  says  "Good  Lord,"  and  ''Good 
Devil,"  doubtful  into  the  hands  of  which  ho  may  ultimately 
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fall.  But  my  religious  friends  had  their  religions  character 
to  muintain  with  one  amither,  and  no  one  among  them  had 
thu  moral  courage  to  make  the  tii-st  advimcea.  Every  one 
felt  that  if  he  were  intimate  with  nic,  all  hia  brethren  might 
siispeci  liiN  orthodoxy,  and  pi*rliii|)S  accuse  him  of  encourag- 
iiiff  intidolity. 

It  is  jxusHihle,  also,  thnt  some  did  honestly  fearthat  if  they 
treated  me  as  a  man  and  a  hrother,  they  would  be  g'^'^U 
euunt^iiance  to  my  horesioB  and  encouraging  me  in  errors 
which  would  prove  not  only  dangerous  to  society,  but  fatal 
to  my  own  soul.  They  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  make  me 
dissjitisficd  with  my  iiifidelitv,  and  to  do  what  they  could  to- 
<h!|>rive  me  of  all  |M?rs(iTiid  influence.  This  they  supposed 
eould  be  done  most  etTectually  by  bringing  the  whole  force 
of  public  opinion  to  hear  against  mo.  But  in  this,  their  zeal 
for  religion  outran  their  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Pub- 
lic opinion  is  the  poorest  argument  in  the  world  to  convincft 
a  man  of  his  errors.  Every  man,  if  there  l)e  any  tbin^  of 
the  man  about  him,  adheres  but  the  firmer  to  Ins  opinion* 
the  more  unpopular  they  render  him.  We  value  tliose  opin- 
ions the  most  for  which  we  nay  the  dearest,  and  hold  on 
as  with  a  deuth-grasp  to  the  faith,  or  the  want  of  faith,  for 
which  we  have  Iveen  made  outcasts  from  society.  But  this 
is  a  truth  which  [leoplo  have  been  slow  to  learn,  and  learn 
it  perfectly  they  cannot  without  just  observation  and  pro- 
found reflection — twn  things  to  wliich  I  have  not  found  the 
majority  specially  addicted. 

It  may  be  ea«ily  inferred,  therefore,  that  I  was  left  pretty 
much  alone,  and  that  my  intereoui*se  with  my  fellow  men,  waa 
not  a  little  restricted.  My  friends  were  few  in  number,  and 
rarely  such  as  1  should  have  eho.sen.  They  who  had  reputation 
to  gain,  or  to  lose,  had  itu  ambition  to  be  thought  acquaint- 
ances of  mine.  And  the  friendship  of  those  who  called  them- 
selves my  friends,  grew  cool  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  in 
which  the  warmth  of  the  Revival  increased.  One  young 
man.  and  only  one,  I  had  trusted  might  remain  firm,  but 
him  I  had  left  on  the  anxious  seata,  and  could  therefore 
hardly  hope  to  meet  him  again  unaltered.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  visit  early  in  the  morning  from  a  clergyman, 
and  especially  such  a  clergyman  as  I  supposed  Mr.  Smitli  to 
be,  was  an  event  at  first  sight  as  nnluokcd  for  as  it  was  in- 
explicable. 

But  Mr.  Smith,  to  do  him  justice,  was  in  the  tnuin  an 
honest,  well-moaning  man.     Early  drawn  to  the  contcrapla- 
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tion  of  reljojious  subjects,  and  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  Kivin^r  liis  !4<ju1,  he  hud  failed  to  enlar«re  his  views  of  men 
and  things,  or  to  acquire  ninch  of  tlmt  ktiowledge  which  ex- 
pands the  affections  and  liberahzes  the  mind.  Educated  too 
oy  charity,  as  a  poor  and  pious  youth,  gratitude  to  tlie  sect 
wliich  had  taken  liiiu  up,  and  to  wlijch  he  had  pledged  his 
faith  before  he  had  begun  liis  inquiries  after  trutn,  liad 
tended  not  a  little  to  quicken  his  zeal  and  narrow  his  syni- 
patliies.  But  he  was  sincere,  and  painfully  desirous  of  savi«)g 
aouls.  He  was  fresh  from  the  theological  school,  full  of  the 
ardor  of  undamped  youth,  and  burning  with  all  the  zeal  to 
make  proselytes  naturally  inspired  by  a  creed  which  denies 
the  pot«il)ility  of  salvation  to  all  who  doubt  it.  He  had 
heard  that  I  was  an  atheist,  his  attention  had  been  directed 
to  me  at  his  evening  meeting,  and  he  had  now  just  stepped 
in  to  convert  ma  Having  never  measured  himself  with  au 
intelligent  unbeliever,  he  coanted  on  an  easj  and  speedj 
victory. 


OHAPTBK  n. — DIVIKE  REVKLATIOK. 

"I  have  called  on  yon,  Mr.  Elwood,"  said  Mr.  Smith, 
after  a  few  common-place  remarks,  *■'  with  a  message  from 
God." 

"Indeed!"  said  I:  "And  when,  sir,  did  you  receive  it  I" 
"  Last  night.    When  you  left  the  meeting  without  taking 
your  place  on  the  anxious  seats,  God  told  me  to  come  and. 
deliver  you  a  message," 

"  Are  you  certain  it  was  God  ? " 
"I  am." 

"  And  how  will  you  make  me  certain  ?" 
"Do  you  think  I  would  tell  you  a  falsehood?" 
"Perhaps  not,  intentionally;  but  what  evidence  have  I 
thaLvou  are  not  yourself  deceived?" 

'Hi  feel  certain,  and  do  I  not  know  what  I  feel  ? " 
"  Doubtless,  what  you  feel ;  but  how  do  you  know  tbot 
your  feeling  is  worthy  of  trust?" 

"  Could  not  God  give  me,  when  he  spoke  to  me,  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  was  really  he  who  spoke  to  me  ? " 

"  Of  that  you  are  probably  the  best  judge.  But  admit 
that  ho  could  give  it,  and  actually  has  given  it;  still  you 
alone  have  it,  not  L  If  then  yon  come  to  me  witP)  the 
autfiority  of  God  to  vouch  for  the  trustworthiness  of  your 
feoling,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  have  not  that  authority; 
I  have  only  your  word,  the  word  of  a  man  who,  for  aught  I 
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know,  is  as  fallible  as  myself.  You  come  to  me  as  an 
ambassador  from  God ;  produce  your  credentials,  and  I  will 
listen  to  your  dispatches." 

"  My  credentials  are  the  Bible." 

"  But,  pray,  sir,  how  can  a  book  written  many  ages  ago, 
by  nobody  knows  whom,  be  a  proof  to  me  that  God  told  you 
last  night  to  come  and  deliver  me  a  message  this  morning  ?" 

"  I  bring  you  just  such  a  message  as  the  Bible  dictates." 

"  And  what  then  ?" 

«*  The  Bible  is  tlie  Word  of  God." 

"  That  is  easily  said,  but  I  fancy  not  quite  so  easily 
proved.  The  Bible  is  in  the  same  category  with  your  feel- 
ing of  certainty,  of  which  you  have  spoken.  Certain  men, 
it  18  said,  in  old  times,  had  certain  dreams,  visions,  inward 
impressions,  which  tliev  called,  or  somebody  in  their  name, 
the  Word  of  God.  That  thev  had  the  dreams,  visions,  in- 
ward impressions,  is  possible,  but  how  could  they  know  that 
they  came  from  God?" 

"Their  impressions  bore  \he  mark  of  God's  seal.  The 
men  who  received  them  were  honest  men,  holy  men,  who 
could  have  no  motive  to  deceive  others,  and  who  could  not 
be  deceived  themselves." 

"  May  I  ask  how  you  learn  all  that  V 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.'^ 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  But  I  should  hardly  dare  make  so 
broad  an  assertion  concerning  individuals  with  whom  I  am 
intimately  acquainted,  much  less  of  individuals  of  whom  I 
know  not  even  the  time  when  they  lived,  the  nation  to 
which  they  belonged,  the  language  in  which  they  wrote,  nor 
even  the  names  which  they  bore.  How  know  I  that  the 
Bible-writers  were  honest  men  ?  What  do  I,  or  can  I  know 
of  their  motives  ?  Before  you  can  have  any  riglit  to  expect 
me  to  rely  on  a  man's  testimony,  you  should  make  mu 
acquainted  with  him ;  tell  me  hiB  name,  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, the  nation  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  in  case  of 'an 
ancient  writer,  you  should  tell  me  wlien  he  wrote,  and  in 
what  language ; — in  a  word,  you  should  give  me  his  whole 
character,  and  the  entire  history  of  his  life.  This,  unless  I 
am  greatly  mistaken,  you  are  not  able  to  do,  in  the  case  of  a 
single  one  of  your  Bible-writers." 

"  You  misstate  the  case.  The  historical  evidence  is  com- 
plete ;  at  least,  there  is  much  stronger  evidence  in  proof  of 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  several  boolu  of  the 
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Bible  tlian  can  be  adduced  in  the  case  of  any  other  ancient 
writing  whatever." 

"  I  am  speaking,  sir,  of  the  character  and  motives  of  the 
Bible-writers,  of  which,  so  far  as  I  liave  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, we  know  next  to  nothing  at  all.  But  admit  that  we 
know  as  much  of  these  writers  as  we  do  of  any  other  ancient 
writers,  docs  that  help  the  matter  J  Because  I  know  noth- 
ing of  one  class  of  writers,  does  it  follow  that  I  have  no 
need  of  knowing  any  thing  of  unothcr  class  ?  Besides,  the 
oases  are  not  paniUel.  The  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
are  to  be  taken  on  the  periKmal  authority  of  its  writers.  If 
I  cannot  prove  these  writers  worthy  of  unreserved  confi- 
dence, I  can  offer  no  good  reason  tor  believing  the  facts 
they  relate,  or  the  doctrines  they  teach.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  what  are  called  profane  writers.  We  have  their  books, 
and  these  speak  for  tJiemselves.  Their  worth  would  be  but 
sUghtly,  if  at  all,  impaired  were  tlieir  authors  wholly  un- 
known. The  works  ascribed  to  Homer,  to  Plato,  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  would  be  what  they  ai*e,  and  have 
exactly  the  same  authority  in  case  they  had  been  written  by 
any  other  individuals  than  those  to  whom  they  are  usually 
attributed ;  for  the  trutli  or  fakity  of  their  subject-matter 
does  in  nowise  depend  on  the  personal  character  of  their 
authors.  But  with  the  Bible  it  is  altogether  different.  You 
will  not  allow  me  to  take  the  Bible  as  I  do  a  work  by 
Homer  or  Cicero,  and  judge  for  myself  of  its  contents. 
You  will  not  allow  me  the  liberty  to  be  my  own  judge  of 
what  is  true  or  false  in  the  Bible ;  but  you  require  moHo 
take  the  whole  of  it  as  true,  and  not  only  as  true  but  as  the 
measure  and  test  of  truth  ;  and  this,  too,  not  because  I  have 
by  the  exercise  of  my  own  reason  found  it  to  be  true,  but 
on  the  bare  word  of  its  authors.  This  makes  an  essential 
difference,  and  requires  you  to  furnisli  me  with  as  much 
stronger  proof  in  the  case  of  the  Bible-writers  than  is  neces- 
sary m  the  case  of  profane  writers,  as  the  implicit  faith  you 
demand  in  tlic  statements  of  the  first  surpasses  the  as^^L-nt 
which  I  am  expected  to  yield  to  the  stateineuts  of  the  last. 
But  waiving  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  pur]M.>se,  ad- 
mitting that  you  can  come  to  some  tolerable  conclutious  con- 
cerning the  characters  and  motives  of  the  alleged  authors  of 
the  Bilile,  how  will  yon  ascertain  the  purity  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  writings  theniselves,  now  in  our  possession,  and 
which  have  their  name  {" 
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"That  has  been  done  over  and  over  again,  by  some  of 
the  ablest,  the  most  learned,  and  pious  men  that  ever  lived." 

"  So  I  have  heard  it  said,  but  so  have  I  not  seen  it  proved. 
I  have  looked  over  most  of  your  celebrated  a[K>]<'gies  fur  the 
Itible  and  Christianity,  but  with  little  other  enmtion  than 
aatonishraont  at  the  mucli  which  is  asserted,  and  the  little 
that  is  proved.  All  these  celebrated  apologies  seem  to  jue 
1o  proceed  on  tlie  supposition  that  the  liible  was  written  in 
un  enlightened  age,  and  published  and  extensively,  I  may 
aimoBt  say,  universally  circulated  and  read  in  a  nation  of 
■critics,  all  of  whom  were  interested  in  detecting  ite  errors, 
und  would  most  certainly  have  detected  uud  exposed  them 
had  there  been  any.  Now,  sir,  I  need  not  tell  yon,  a  theo- 
logian, that  such  is  not  the  fact.  They  were  produced  in  a 
senii-barbai'ous  age,  or  among  a  luilf-civilized  people.  They 
were  never  published,  as  we  understand  the  term.  They 
■wore  never  open  to  criticism,  as  books  are  now-a-days ;  partly 
because  at  first  the V  were  considered  ti>o  insigiiiticant  to  bo 
refuted,  but  mainly  because  they  were,  by  tlie  people  who 
fiubniitted  to  them,  regarded  iis  sacred  books.  Tliey  were 
accounted  sarred  books,  not  because  their  superior  worth 
was  seen  smd  felt,  bnt  because  they  were  the  productions  of 
the  sacerdocy,  or  such  books  as  the  Jewish  or  Christian 
priesthood  approved,  and  authorized  to  be  read.  All  books 
written  or  approved  by  tlie  sacerdotal  caste,  were  always 
accounted  sacred,  holy,  in  opposition  to  profane  books,  or 
books  written  or  kept  not  in  the  faiu.  or  temple.  Being 
sacred  books  it  was  never  lawful  to  criticise  them,  and  they 
n#^er  were  criticised  when  the  priesthood  had  power  to 
pi-event  it.  And  you  sir,  are  well  aware,  that  whenever  the 
priesthood  ha*  attained  to  power  it  has  always  taken  good 
care  to  destroy  tlie  criticitiins  which  it  liad  not  been  able  to 
prevent.  Moreover,  tlie  books  have  always  been  in  tho 
keeping  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  a  priesthood  too  which 
obtained  its  living,  rank,  and  consideration  from  expounding 
them  to  a  laity  which  had  them  not,  and  could  not  have 
read  them,  if  it  had  bad  them.  I  own,  sir,  that  I  have  a 
distrust  of  all  btioks  which  have  come  t<j  us  tliruugh  the 
hands  of  the  prieh.tli<iod,  of  whom  it  is  no  hick  of  charity  to 
say,  that  in  no  age  or  country  have  they  proved  themselves 
too  virtuous  to  interpolate,  after,  or  fabricate  any  work  when 
required  by  the  interests  of  their  order." 

"  That  is  a  statement  you  cannot  sustain.     The  very  fact 
that  the  sacred  books  have  always  been  in  the  keeping  of 
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the  JeA'isIt  priesthood  and  the  Christian  clergy,  ia  a  &ure 
guaranty  of  tlieir  genuineness  and  purity." 

"  Your  assertion,  it  strikes  me,  betrays  rather  a  superficial, 
acquaiaUmco  with  prietithoods  iu  general,  and  the  Jewish 
ana  Ciiristian  priesthoods  in  particular;  or  else  that  you 
have  studied  them  with  the  partialities  of  a  friend  who 
deems  it  the  greatest  merit  to  be  blind  to  a  friend's  faults. 
But  I  am  not  disposed  to  insist  on  this.  I  will  merely  add 
that  once  open  tlie  door  to  the  admission  of  such  testimony 
as  yon  seem  to  judge  unexeeptionable,  once  lay  it  down  as 
a  principle  of  evidence  that  a  man's  word,  if  he  have  but  a 
tolerable  character  for  honesty  and  truth,  is  sufficient  proof 
of  any  statement  he  may  make,  whatever  be  its  subject-mat- 
ter, and  1  see  not  what  end  you  will  have  to  impostors  and 
impositions.  Any  one  Vho  can  conceal  a  nefarious  design 
beneath  the  cloak  of  external  sanctity,  may  proclaim  himself 
divinely  inspired,  command  whatever  he  pleases,  and 
denounce  you  in  the  name  of  G«k1,  if  vou  refuse  him  obe- 
dience. You  must  own  him  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  and 
accept  his  propliecies,  be  they  wliat  tliey  may.  The  past 
and  the  present  have  a  thousand  voices  to  condemn  in 
advance  the  principle  of  evidence  you  would  estabhsh.  I 
would  not  treat  you,  sir,  with  disrespect,  but  knowing  as  I 
do  from  past  history  and  from  my  own  experience,  how 
easy  it  is  lor  a  man  to  be  deceived,  I  must  beneve  that  it  ia 
more  likely  that  your  zeal  has  betrayed  you,  than  it  is  that 
God  has  given  you  a  special  message  to  me." 
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"  But  you  forget,"  replied  Mr.  Smith,  after  a  short  pause, 
"that  the  communications  received  by  the  satrred  writera 
bore  the  impress  of  God's  seal.  God  gave  them  all  needed 
assurance  that  it  was  he  himself  who  spoke  to  them.  If 
then  they  were  honest  men,  we  ought  to  believe  them. 
That  they  were  honest  men,  worthy  of  all  credit  as  speak- 
ing by  divine  authority,  I  infer  from  the  fact  that  they 
could  work  miracles." 

"All  that  is  easily  said.  Whether  God  keeps  a  seal  or 
Tiot  is  more  than  I  know;  but  supposing  he  does,  are  mor- 
tals well  enough  acquainted  witn  it  to  recognise  it  the 
moment  it  is  presented?  How  do  they  know  its  impress  I 
Has  God  lodged  with  them  a  fac-simile  of  it<" 

"  God  told  them  that  it  was  his  seal." 

"  Bat  how  did  they  know  it  was  God  who  said  so  ?     Had 
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they  had  any  previous  acqualntjince  vrith  him  ?  Who  intro- 
duced hliii  to  thciii,  ai»ured  them  it  was  verily  the 
Almighty?  But  this  leads  us  hack  to  where  we  were  a 
moment  ago.  I  suppose  you  hold  a  supernatural  revelatioiv 
from  God  to  bo  necessary  ? " 

"Certamly." 

"And  without  a  snpomatural  revelation  we  can  know 
nothing  of  God!" 

"Nothing." 

"Deprive  us  of  tlio  Bible  and  we  should  bo  in  total 
ignorance  of  God  ? " 

"Assuredly." 

"  It  18  necessiiry  to  prove  that  the  revelation  said  to  bo 
from  God  is  actually  irom  him  1 " 

"Undoubtedly."  _ 

"  The  revelation  is  proved  to  be  from  God  by  tho  mira- 
cles performed  hv  the  men  who  professed  to  speak  by 
divine  authority?" 

"  Yes." 

"Miracles  prove  this,  because  thov  are  performed  by  tho 
power  of  Go(l,  and  because  God  will  not  confer  the  power 
of  working  miracles  on  wicked  men  or  men  who  will  tell 
lies?" 

"So  I  believe." 

"It  requires  some  knowledge  of  God  to  be  able  to  say  of 
any  given  act  that  it  is  performed  by  God.  We  say  of  what 
you  term  a  miracle,  that  it  is  wrought  by  tlio  Almighty, 
because  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  detect  his  jiresence  in  it. 
Now  if  we  were  totally  nnaequainted  with  his  presence, 
should  we  bo  able  to  detect  it?  It  therefore  requires  some 
knowledge  of  Go<l  to  be  able  to  assert  tliat  what  is  termed 
a  miracle  is  actually  effected  by  divine  power.  Also  it 
requii-es  some  knowledge  of  God  to  bo  able  to  affirm  tiiat 
he  will  give  tlie  pdwer  of  working  miracles  tf>  gowl  men 
only,  "iou  start  at  the  idea  that  he  would  give  tiiih  power 
to  wicked  men,  because  to  do  so  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  charat^t^'r  3'ou  believe  him  to  poi^sess.  In  siiying  that  he 
will  not  do  it,  you  assume  to  be  acquainted  witii  his  cliar- 
acter;  and  from  your  assumed  acquaintance  with  his  char- 
acter, you  infer  what  he  will  or  will  not  do.  In  l>otIi  of 
these  instances,  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  God  is  pie- 
snpposcd.     Whcfiec  do  we  obtain  this  knowledge?" 


cle 


"Everybody  kjnnvs  enough  of  God  to  know  wlun  a  iiiira- 
i   is   ^wrformed    that   it  is  Goil  who  porfurms  it,  aiul  to 
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know  tliat  God  will  not  give  the  power  of  working  niiniclcs 
to  bad  man." 

"  Perhaps  so.  You  at  least  may  know  enough  to  know 
this.  But  suppose  jou  were  deprived  of  all  tlie  light  of 
revelation,  would  yon  know  enough  of  Gud  to  kuuw  tliis? 
Did  I  not  understand  you  tt«  kij  that  were  it  not  for  revela- 
tion we  slmuld  be  totally  ignorant  of  God  ? " 

"  I  8aid  80,  and  eay  so  still." 

"I  presume,  sir,  that  there  is  a  point  here  which  has  in 
part  escaped  vour  attention.  I  have  obser\ed  tliat  you 
religious  people,  in  defending  miraclea,  assume  to  be  in 
poEseifsion  of  all  the  knowledge  of  God  comnuiQicated  by 
the  Buperuatural  revelation  minicles  are  brouglit  forward 
to  authenticate.  You  assume  the  truth  of  the  i-evelatiou, 
and  by  that  verify  your  miracles ;  and  then  adduce  your 
miracles  to  authenticate  the  revelati(»n.  But  I  need  nut  suy 
to  you  t]»at  before  you  have  authenti«-ated  your  revelution 
you  have  no  right  to  use  it ;  and  before  you  can  authenti- 
cate it,  on  3'our  own  showing,  vou  must  verify  your  nura- 
clea — a  thing  you  cannot  do  without  that  knowledge  of  God 
which  you  say  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  revelation  only  " 

"  I  cIo  no  such  thing.'* 

"  Not  intentionally,  eonscioui-]y,  I  admit.  You  have  not 
a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  Your  whole  intellect- 
ual being  is  penetrated  in  all  directions  with  its  teachings, 
and  you  never  make  in  your  own  mind  an  abstraction  of 
what  you  have  received  from  the  Bible,  and  tlius  ascertain 
what  would  be  your  precise  condition  were  you  left  to  tlie 
light  of  nature.  You  fall  then-fore  unconsciously  into  the 
practice  of  reasoning  in  support  of  your  faith  from  prem- 
ises which  that  faith  itself  supplies,  and  which  would  l>e  of 
no  validity  if  that  faith  were  iiroved  to  be  false  ;  and  are  of 
no  validity  when  reasoning  with  one  who  questions  it.  But, 
sir,  this  whole  matter  of  nuracles  may  be  cut  short  What 
is  a  miracle  ?  You  must  know  as  mnch  of  God  and  the 
universe  to  be  able  to  define  a  miracle,  as  a  miracle  on  any 
supposition  can  teach  you.  Therefore  miracles  are  at  best 
useless.  Then  the  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  feats  you 
term  miracles  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  All  ancient 
history.  ])rof;ine  sis  well  as  sacred,  is  full  of  marvellous  8ti> 
ries  which  no  soujid  mind  can  for  one  moment  entertain. 
They  serve  to  discredit  liistory.  The  luicient  historian  who 
should  till  his  history  with  marvels  would  by  no  means  be 
lield  in  so  high  respect  even  by  yourself  as  one  who  con- 
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fined  his  faith  to  the  simple,  the  ordinary,  the  natural.  Hia 
faith  in  marvels,  omens,  oracles,  prodigies,  you  would  regard 
as  an  im peach ineut  of  his  judgment.  Why  not  do  the  same 
in  regard  to  tho  Bible  historians  ?     You  allege  miracles  as  a 

f)roof  of  reveliition,  when  in  fact  nothing  about  your  reve- 
ation,  or  in  it,  is  more  in  need  of  proof  tlian  your  miraeles 
themselves.  Then  again,  miracles  cin  prove  nothing  but 
our  ignorance.  No  event  that  win  lie  traced  to  a  known 
cause  is  ever  termed  a  miracle.  A  miracle  is  merely  an 
event  which  can  be  traced  to  no  known  law  of  nature.  To 
eay  an  event  is  tniniculous,  is  merely  saying  that  it  is  an 
anomaly  in  our  experience,  and  not  providea  for  in  our  sys- 
tems,  of  science.  The  minicnlous  events  recorded  in  tne 
Bible  may  have  occurred,  fur  anght  I  know,  but  tiiey  aroof 
no  value  as  evidences  of  Christianity." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  enpixisod  I  had  already  shown  why  not.  You  cannot 
know  enough  of  God  and  the  universe  to  know,  in  the  first 
place,  that  what  you  term  miracles  are  actually  wronght  by 
Ood.  For  anght  you  know  to  the  contrary  there  may  be 
thouRJinds  of  beings  superior  to  man  capable  of  performing 
them.  And  in  the  second  place,  j'ou  can  never  infer  froni 
the  fact  that  a  man  opens  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  or  restores 
a  dead  body  to  life,  that  he  cannot  tell  a  lie.  The  fact  that 
tiic  miracle  is  porf<»niied  tloes  not  necessarily  involve  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  taught,  nor  the  veracity  of  the  mir- 
acle-worker. So  far  as  yon  or  I  know  a  man  may  perform 
what  is  termed  a  miracle  and  yet  be  a  teacher  of  false  doc- 
trines. " 

*'  But  if  yon  should  see  a  man  raise  a  dead  body  to  life, 
in  attestation  of  hia  divine  commission,  would  you  not 
believe  him  J " 

"  If  your  history  be  correct,  there  were  men  who  actu- 
ally saw  Jesus  raise  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  and  yet  neither 
recognized  his  claims  as  the  Son  of  God  nor  as  a  teacher  of 
truth,  but  went  away. and  took  counsel  how  they  might  put 
him  to  death.  Before  the  raising  of  a  man  from  the  dead 
could  be  a  sulhcicnt  warrant  for  me  to  receive  any  doctrine, 
I  must  know  positively  that  no  being  not  comini-ssioned  by 
God,  can  raise  a  dead  body  to  life,  or  that  no  being  capable 
of  raising  a  dead  body  to  life,  can  possibly  tell  a  lalsehood. 
Now  this  knowledge  1  have  not,  and  cannot  have." 

Mr.  Smith  made  no  reply.  He  remarked  tliat  he  had 
overstaid  his  timcj  that  an  imperious  engagement  required 
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him  to  leave  mo ;  but  he  would  call  upon  me  again,  and 
continue  the  discussion — u  promise,  by-the-by,  which  he 
forgot  to  keep,  or  wluch  circumstances  piwcnted  him  from 
fultilling. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  this  conversation  took 
place.  I  have  reviewed  it  often  in  various  and  diverse 
moods  of  mind,  hut  I  have  tiut  been  able  to  detect  any 
fallacy  in  my  iX'iisoning.  It  is  true  tliat  re;i.soning,  if  admit- 
ted, goes  to  show  that  a  revelation  from  Goa  to  man  is 
impossible.  If  the  premises  from  wliieh  both  Mr.  Smith 
and  I  started  he  correct,  all  supernatural  revelation  must  bo 

fiven  up.  T/tcy  who  dniy  io  ni-an  all  iuhrrent  caj>aeittf  to 
now  GrxJ,  a^l  lntiiK:dia(4  ^>eivrj.)fion  n/'  spiritvdl  (mf/i, 
place  ittan  out  of  the  condition  of  e-ver  Inowing  any  thing 
of  God,  Man  can  know  only  what  he  luis  a  capacity  to 
know,  God  may  sj>eak  to  iiim,  and  utter  truths  wbicli  ho 
could  not  of  himself  liavc  found  out,  but  unless  there  be  in 
him  soinetiiina;  which  recognizes  the  voicu  of  Gud,  and 
bears  wtness  /or  God,  it  is  all  in  vain.  If  there  be  not  this 
something  in  nian,  then  can  man  receive  no  revelation  from 
God.  There  must  be  a  God  witbin  to  reci>gnize  and  vouch 
for  the  God  who  speaks  to  us  from  witliout. 

Now  this  inherent  capacity  to  recognize  God,  this  power 
to  detect  his  presence  wherever  he  is,  and  of  course  every- 
where, I  did  not  admit,  and  not  admitting  this  my  conclu- 
sions followed  legitimately  from  my  premises. 

Mr.  Smith  admitted  it  no  more  than  I  did,  and  then/fore 
could  not  refute  me.  Denying  this  capacity,  be  admitted 
nothing  by  which  a  supernatural  revelation  could  be  autlion- 
ticated,  for  it  required  this  capacity  to  detect  the  preserieo 
of  God  in  the  mirarles,  not  less  than  to  detect  it  in  the  rev- 
elation itself.  Not  having  this  capacity,  man  could  have  no 
standard  by  which  to  try  the  revelation  alleged  to  be  from 
God.  This  was  what  I  labored  to  make  Mr.  Smith  com- 
prehend; I  demanded  of  him  this  stindard,  the  criterion 
of  spiritual  truth,  the  fac-simile  of  God's  seal  with  which  to 
compare  the  impress  on  the  despatches  sent  us  in  his  name ; 
but  ne  could  not  answer  my  demand. 

Many  able  apologists  of  Christianity  fail  to  perceive  the 
point  tliey  must  establish  in  the  very  outset  ol  this  contro- 
versy witb  unbelievers.  This  point  is,  that  man  is  endowed 
with  an  intelligence  tliat  knows  God  immediately,  by  intu- 
ition. They  who  deny  this,  may  be  religious,  but  only  at 
the  expuii.-!e  «if  their  logic.     TVe  can  rationally  and  scien- 
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titically  sustain  religion  only  by  recognising  the  mystic  ele- 
ment of  human  nature,  an  elemcTit,  which  though  in  man, 
is  yet  in  relation  with  God,  and  serves  as  the  mediator 
l)etwecn  God  and  men.  If  we  cannot  establish  the  reality 
of  this  element,  which  is  sometimes  termed  the  divine  iin 
man,  and  which,  though  in  nature,  is  supernatural,  it  is  in: 
vain  to  seek  for  any  scientific  basis  for  theology,  and  unbe- 
lief in  God  is  the  only  conclusion  to  which  we  can  legiti- 
mately come. 

CHAPTER  rv. AN  INTEBVIEW. 

After  Mr.  Smith  had  taken  his  leave,  I  called  on  my 
friend  George  Wyman,  whom  Iliad  left  the  preceding  even- 
ing on  the  anxious  seats.  He  was  not  at  home,  but  mstoad 
of  nim  I  found  his  sister  Elizabeth.  Of  this  sister,  ,1  must 
say  something,  and  yet  I  would  not;  her  name  calls  up 
much  I  would  forgot,  as  well  as  much  I  would  remember; 
but  little  that  I  am  willing  to  relate.  The  heart  has  secrets 
which  it  is  sacrilege  to  reveal.  Elizal)eth  and  I  had  been 
acquainted  for  some  time,  and  we  had  formed  a  strong 
mutual  attachment ;  we  had  opened  the  state  of  our  hearts 
to  each  other,  and  were  now  waiting  for  a  few  weeks  to  pass 
away,  to  be  declared  in  due  form  "  husband  and  wife." 

"O,  Charles,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  exclaimed  she, 
rising  to  meet  me,  as  I  entered  the  room.  "  O  there  is  a 
God:  He  has  spoken  peace  to  my  soul,  and  I  wanted  to 
see  yon  that  we  might  sing  his  praise  together." 

"  O,  there  is  a  God,"  spoken  by  the  sweet  lips  of  eighteen, 
by  her  we  love  and  hope  in  a  few  days  to  call  our  own  by 
the  most  intimate  and  sacred  of  ties, — it  goes  well  nigh  to 
melt  even  the  atheist.  It  comes  to  us  as  a  voice  from 
another  world,  and  wins  the  lieart  though  it  fail  to  con- 
vince the  understanding.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  be  an 
atheist  when  one  loves,  is  In  presence  of  the  one  he 
loves,  and  hears  her,  in  the  simple,  confiding  tones  of  the 
child,  exclaim,  "O,  there  is  a  God."  For  a  moment  I 
gazed  on  the  beautiful  being  before  me,  as  upon  one  inspired. 
Could  I  see  her,  hear  her,  love  her  with  all  my  heart,  and 
not  believe  in  the  Divinity  ?  She  seemed  sent  to  me  from 
a  fairer  world,  to  bear  witness  to  the  reality  of  brighter 
beings  than  the  dull  inhabitiints  of  earth. 

I  ought  to  explain  the  occasion  of  this  exclamation  on  the 
part  of  Elizalietn,  and  I  have  done  it,  when  I  have  said  that 
she  had  been  recently  converted,  and  this  was  our  first  meet- 
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iiig  since.  Ilcr  manner  affected  nje  not  a  little,  and,  strange 
«s  it  may  eeenj,  went  mucli  further  tliau  all  Mr.  Smith's 
logic  tt)W!ud  making  me  a  Gliristiaii.  But  reeoveriug 
inyeelf,  and  making  an  effort  to  reply  calmly,  1  replied,  as 
is  not  uncommon  in  such  cases,  even  coldly. 

"I  perceive,  Elizabeth,  that  you  have  become  a  subject'of 
the  Kevival,"  said  I.  "Women  are  easily  affected  in  revival 
jseasone.  Tliey  arc  creatures  of  sentiment  i-ather  than  of 
reason,  and  are  therefore  much  addicted  to  piety.  That 
may  all  bo  well  enough.  God,  you  say,  has  spoken  peace  to 
jour  Boul,     Very  well.     He  has  not  spoken  to  me." 

"  Charles,  Charles,  have  you  no  feeling  i  The  wliole  cre- 
ation is  radiant  with  God's  glory:  all  ci-eatures,  evenbea«t.s 
birds,  and  insects,  join  in  a  hymn  of  praise  to  his  niercy ;  and 
are  you  silent,  you,  whom  I  have  heard  so  often  and  so  elu- 
ouently  plead  for  the  oppres«>d,  and  so  warmly  vindicate 
(lie  rights  and  dignity  of  man  ?  Have  you  uo  word  for 
(iod ;  the  oxliaustless  source  of  all  Goodness,  Life,  and 
Love  i     Isyour  heart  cold  and  dead  f 

"  1^0,  Elizabeth,  no.  My  heart  is  not  dead.  I  want  not 
sensibility,  but  I  want  faith.  I  sec  all  things  with  the  eyes 
of  the  unbeliever.  I  hear  not  the  hymn  which  so  enrap- 
tures you.  All  nature  is  silent  to  me.  1  cannot  sympathize 
with  your  present  feelings.  I  am  an  unbeliever,  but  I  do 
not  a-sk  you  to  be  one.  Indulge  your  piety,  hot  tliink  not 
unkindly  of  mo  if  I  cannot  share  it.'' 

*'  Charles,  you  might  be  a  believer  if  you  would," 

"  No,  I  could  not.  I  am  not  an  unbeliever  from  choice, 
but  necessity." 

'•I  doubt  it.  You  are  too  proud  to  be  a  Christian.  You 
are  asliamed  of  the  humility  of  the  cross.  You  would  be  a 
philosopher,  and  follow  your  own  reason.  You  will  not 
submit  to  God." 

"  Nay,  Elizabeth,  you  wrong  me,  wrong  me  grievously. 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  humility  of  the  cross.  1  have  tried 
hard  to  be  a  Christian." 

*'  You  have  ? " 

*•  Ay,  by  day  and  by  night  I  have  sought  God  with 
my  whole  heart,  with  tears,  entreaties,  fastings,  watchings, 
but  it  has  availed  me  nothing ;  I  am  an  atheist" 

"  O,  say  not  so." 

"Why  should  I  deceive  myself  and  others?  If  I  know 
the  stat«  of  ray  own  mind,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  God.     But  do  not  fancy  that  I  have  become  what  I  am 
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without  a  struggle.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  men  call 
ri'ligion.  It  Iiils  been  the  Btudy  of  my  life.  My  first  lesson 
was  till-  catechism,  and  my  earliest  delight  was  in  reading 


religious  hooks,  conversing 


ind  thiuk- 


3g  with  religious  people,  ar 
iiig  of  (rod  and  heaveu.  I  wad  not  yet  thirteen  when  I  was 
affected  as  you  have  been, — had  deep  and  ptiiigent  convic- 
tion for  sin, — heard,  as  I  fancied,  the  Son  of  God  declare 
my  sins  forgiven,  and  felt  all  the  ecstatic  joy  you  now  feel." 

'•  And  yet  have  become  an  unbeliever ! 

"  'TIa  true.  But  I  have  not  labored  to  make  others  unbe- 
lievers. Unbelief  has  few  atti-actiong.  It  adds  no  glory  to 
the  univei-se,  no  warmth  to  the  heart,  no  frefthncHs  to  life. 
It  is  a  sad  creed  ;  the  wise  emlure  it,  but  none  love  it." 

''  Why  then  clinw  to  it?  Why  live  without  God  hx  the 
world  I  Why  not  believe,  and  be  filled  with  joy  and  peace 
unspeakable  ?" 

'*  Because  it  depends  not  on  us  what  we  eliall  believe  or 
disbelieve;  because  our  belief  or  dislu-licf  altera  not  the 
fact.  Truth  and  falsehood  depend  not  on  us.  We  have 
not  made  the  world.  We  must  take  it  as  we  find  it.  No 
wise  man  values  it  very  highly.  It  is  full  of  cares  and  vex- 
ations, crosses  and  disappointments,  trials  atid  sorrows.  The 
only  ooui"8e  which  wisdom  leaves  us  is  to  make  the  most 
of  the  few  fair  days  allotted  us,  to  recline  on  the  few  sunny 
spots  which  may  lie  in  life's  pathway,  endure  without  a 
murmur  the  evils  we  cannot  cure,  and  welcome  the  end  of 
our  journey  when  we  may  lie  down  in  the  grave,  •  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest.' " 

"  So  young,  and  yet  so  gloomy !  So  soon  is  the  light  of 
hope  extinguished,  your  affectious  blighted,  and  your  soul 
darkened!  O,  Charles,  see  the  fruits  of  your  boasted  phi- 
losophy. Let  me  pray  you  to  rekindle  the  light  of  hope  at 
religion's  torch,  and  your  heart  shall  resiuue  its  early  fresh- 
ness. Your  path  shall  bo  bright  again,  and  you  may  walk 
through  life  praising  God,  and  loving  all  his  works;  and 
when  our  journey  is  ended  we  sliall  not  lie  down  in  the  cold 
grave,  but  uprise  in  a  fairer  and  better  world,  where  we 
shall  re-youth  ourselves,  and  enter  into  joys  which  'eye  hatli 
not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  and  which  it  hath  not  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.'" 

"It  is  a  brave  dreain.  It  were  pleasant  to  recline  in  the 
bowers  of  Elysium,  to  ramble  over  ita  green  fields,  and 
gather  its  wild  flowers.     It  were  pleasant,  after  having  lieeu 
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80  long  tost  and  torn  on  the  etormy  voja^  of  life,  to  find 
at  last  some  secure  haveu  in  wliieh  our  shattered  bark  may 
be  refitted,  and  prepai-ed  to  ride  the  ocean  again  in  pride 
and  safety.  It  mny  be  that  there  is  tliat  haven.  It  niav 
be  that  those  green  fit-Ids  awiut  us,  and  that  we  shall 
ramble  over  them  together,  and  enjoy  their  be.auty.  It 
may  be  that  we  shall  recline  in  those  oowers  and  reconnt 
all  that  wo  tlionght,  hoped,  joyed,  or  sorrowed,  amidst  the 
trials  and  strugglcfe,  sucoesses  and  defeats  of  our  earthly 
pilgrimage.  It  Is  a  blissful  dream.  I  may  soraetimes  wisli 
to  awake  and  find  it  a  reality.  Dreuui  on  then,  dearest 
Elizabeth.  1  will  not  awake  you.  Who  knows  but  your 
dreams  may  turn  out  to  be  truer  than  my  waking  wis- 
dom? Ko:  I  will  bo  no  cloud  over  tlie  sunlight  of  your 
soul.  If  there  be  a  God,  perhaps  he  may  one  day  reveal 
himself  to  me  also,  and  I  may  hope  as  well  as  you. 


CHAPTEE  V. — THE    IKQITrEy    MKETIKO. 

Elizabeth  took  ray  last  remarks  for  more  than  they  were 
worth,  and  imagined  me  much  nearer  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  than  I  really  was.  She  was  far  from  foreseeing  the 
long  and  severe  battle  I  had  yet  to  fight  with  doubt  and 
unbelief.  She  therefore  requested  me  to  accompany  her  to 
an  inquiry  meeting,  and  unwilling  to  grieve  her  by  a  refusal, 
I  consented,  and  we  departed. 

Inquiry  meetings  were  not,  as  the  name  would  seem  to 
indicAte,  meetings  for  the  investigation  of  any  points  of 
doctrine  or  practice ;  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  the  souls  of  such  as  were  seeking  or  had 
recently  "obtained  a  hope."  They  were,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  Bjicak,  very  frequent,  and  held  among  the  meet 
efficient  means  of  pulling  down  the  kingdom  oi  Satan  and 
building  up  that  of  God's  dear  Son.  They  are,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  less  freqiient  now,  and  held  in  altogether  less 
repute.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  the  fact,  that  other  and 
more  efficient  means  for  converting  the  soul  have  l>ecn 
found  out,  or  that  men  care  less  about  the  soul's  salvation 
than  they  did,  I  am  imable  to  say.  I  should,  however,  be 
Borry  to  believe  that  any  part  of  the  revival  maohincrv 
formerly  so  much  in  use  had  been  abandoned  through  indif- 
ference to  religion,  or  to  the  welfare  of  man  either  for 
time  or  eternity. 

There  was  unquestionably  much  in  the  revival  measures 
whicli  no  enlightened  friend  of  religion  can  approve,  but  I 
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have  been  prone  of  late  to  qneetion  the  perfect  wisJom  of 
those  who  condemned  them  indiecriminately-  The  religious 
world  had  become  all  but  dead,  the  church  had  lost  nearly 
nil  sense  of  her  mission,  and  men's  iuditTLTeiU'e  to  tlieir 
duties  both  as  relij^ions  beings  and  as  social,  had  become 
frightful.  This  world  engrossed  all  minds  and  hearts,  and 
the  whole  community  seemed  lost  to  all  worship  Init  that  of 
Mammon.  Somctliing  was  neccseary  to  awaken  the  slum- 
bering conscience,  to  rescue  men  from  the  all-absorbing  self- 
islinoss  and  worldly-mi ndedness  which  had  become  so  uni- 
versjil,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  created  for  a 
nobler  cud  than  that  of  amassing  an  estate,  continuing  the 
r.ice,  and  rotting  in  the  grave.  Some  few  there  were  who 
felt  this.  They  siiw  the  gross  wickedness  and  sensuality  of 
the  times  ;  they  rousuti  themselves  smd  set  themselves  at  work 
to  effect  a  reform.  Their  zeal  was  far  from  being  alway.-* 
according  to  knowledge ;  their  efforts  from  resulting  in  the 
production  of  unmixed  good  ;  but  they  sueceedod  in  shaking 
the  dry  bones,  in  reviving  a  good  work,  in  preparing, — unless 
1  am  greatly  mistiikeii, — a  more  advanced  state  of  tlie  church 
and  of  society.  Though  once  one  of  their  most  violent  and 
indefatigable  opponents,  I  have  long  since  regarded  them 
with  a  friendly  eye.  They  undoubtedly  engendered  nmch 
fanaticism,  much  bigotr}'  and  sectarian  animosity  ;  but  these, 
after  all,  disastrona  as  the^  nw'  be,  are  less  to  be  deprecated, 
than  the  selfisiiuess  and  mdifferenee  they  aimed  to  remove. 
On  our  arrival  at  the  place  of  meeting,  we  were  separated, 
— Elizabeth,  as  having  found  religion,  was  conducted  to  the 
saints'  apartment,  and  I,  as  being  at  best  nothing  more  than 
a  seokor,  was  ushered  into  the  room  occupied  by  the  sinners. 
This  was  a  large  room  in  a  private  dwelling,  much  crowded 
— as  siimers'  apartments  always  are.  It  presented  to  my 
eye,  on  entering,  a  varied  and  even  a  toudiing  !is|>ect.  In 
it,  aa  in  the  tomb,  were  brought  together  the  representatives 
of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  all  conditions.  Here  was  tho 
old  man  of  threescore  and  ten,  with  whitened  head,  palsied 
arm,  and  broken  frame,  bewailing  a  misspent  life,  and 
trembling  with  fearful  apprehension  of  a  judgment  to  cornc. 
By  his  side  was  the  boy  with  chubby  face  and  ilaxen  locks, 
his  bright  blue  eyes  swollen  with  weeping  for  sins  ho  had 
not  yet  learned  even  by  name.  A  little  further  on  was  a 
midale-aged  man,  his  stroilg  athletic  frame  writhing  and 
contorting  under  a  guilty  conscience.  I  turned  with  horror 
from  Ilia  countenance,  which  bore  witness  that  the  Urcs  of 
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heU  were  doing  tlieir  strariLje  work  within.  My  eyes  rested 
a  moment  on  a  conspicnous  st-at,  where  siit  the  vilhige  trader, 
and  the  village  lawyer,  trying  in  vain  to  look  &id  and  jjeni- 
tent  Not  for  their  sins  were  they  there.  They  were  there, 
the  one  because  he  wanted  more  customers  and  better  bar- 
gains, the  other  because  he  w.inted  more  fees  and  more 
votes.  I  set  them  down  as  incorrigible,  and  turned  towards 
a  distant  comer  of  the  room  to  observe  the  subdued  mien  of 
a  young  maiden,  I  had  known  as  the  gayest  among  tlie  gay, 
and  the  loveliest  among  the  lovely.  Yet  she  was  pure  and 
fit  for  heaven.  She  was  there  to  find,  >iot  forgiveness  for 
sins,  but  a  soothing  balm  for  a  heart  which  a  false  wretch 
had  betrayed  and  liroken.     But  a  truce  with  description. 

I  was  allowed  but  a  moment  to  look  around  and  collect 
myself,  after  I  had  taken  a  seat  Uy  which  some  one  had  mo» 
tioned  me,  before  I  was  accosted  by  Mr.  AVilson,  the  clergy- 
man in  whose  parish  the  Revival  had  at  first  broken  out 
Mr.  Wilson  ana  myself  were  barely  kuown  to  each  other. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  from  whom  I  have  through  life 
instinctively  recoiled.  He  was  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
well  made,  a  commanding  figure,  and  of  gentlemanly  and  to 
most  people  an  eiig:igin»  pei-stin  and  address.  He  had  been 
originallv  a  lawj'cr,  but  liad  some  time  since  abandoned  the 
bar  for  tlie  pulpit.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world, — was 
familiar  witii  men,  acquainted  with  human  nature, — on  its 
dark  side, — and  had  of  coarse  a  sovereign  contempt  of  man 
and  his  capabilities.  His  intellectual  powers  were  respect- 
able, his  religions  feelings  strong  jind  active,  his  moral  senti- 
ments weak  and  Bkiggish.  He  would  never  enter  a  church 
without  taking  off  his  hat,  but  he  could  pass  a  poor  widow 
witliont  thinking  of  her  wants;  he  wonid  do  much  for 
evangelizing  the  world  and  converting  it  to  his  creed,  but 
very  little  lor  civilizing  it,  and  making  the  earth  the  abode 
■of  love  and  peace.  But  wliatevcr  he  was,  he  contrived  to 
tlirow  a  veil  of  sanctity  over  the  unseemly  features  of  hia 
charauter,  and  to  pass  himself  off  with  the  multitude  as  a 
saint  of  the  first  water. 

"Mr.  El  wood,"  saiil  he,  in  a  low  and  respectful  tone,  "I 
am  gbid  to  see  you  here.  Religion  is  worthy  of  the  hornngo 
of  the  mind  in  its  dawn,  and  in  its  noonday  glory.  It  is 
truly  refreshing  to  the  friends  of  Jesus,  to  see  young  men 
■of  talents  and  education  coming  forward  to  inquire  the  way 
to  Zion.  Have  you  long  been  concerned  for  the  ealvatioa 
•of  your  soul  V 
Vol.  rv.— u 
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"No,  Bir,"  I  replied,  "But  I  have  tliouglit  long  and 
anxiiiusly  on  the  siiljject  of  celigion." 

"  He*  who  has  done  tliat,  will  not  long  remain  indifferent 
to  his  soul's  siilvjition.'' 

"  I'erliajjs  not,  in  general ;  but  for  myself,  I  care  little 
abont  my  eoul  or  any  tliinj'  else  that  belongs  to  nio.  I  am 
tint  wiirtli  cjiring  for.  Ihit  1  would  know  if  1  ougiit  U)  regiird 
tliifi  iniB('rai)le  life  a&  the  term  of  man'e  exietenoe, — if  there 
Ik?  indeed  ii  (lod  who  liolds  the  destinies  of  the  universe^ 
and  t^j  wlioin  vice  :ind  virtue  are  not  iudiffereut." 

"I  fear,  my  tlear  sir,  that  you  have  indulged  in  Bome 
nnprofitalile,  not  to  say  nreBuniptuous  speculations.  We 
muht  not  etrive  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  The 
world  is  full  of  mj'sterics  and  we  cannot  hope  to  unravel 
them  all.  We  should  seek  to  believe  rather  than  to  com- 
prehend." 

"  I  am  not  so  vain  aa  to  hope  to  clear  up  all  myBterics ; 
but  I  must  know  what  and  wherefore  I  believe, — what  and 
wherefore  I  worship.  Even  your  master  reproves  those  wha 
worship  they  '  know  not  what,*  and  I  must  liave  a  reason  for 
the  faith  I  avow.'" 

"Take  care  that  you  do  not  rely  too  much  on  reason. 
Reason  in  a  feeble  and  a  faliie  light,  tliat  dazzles  but  to 
blind.  We  should  sulimit  our  reason  to  the  word  of  God.'*" 
"  Ik:  my  rt»iwon  feeble  and  false  as  it  may.  It  is  my  only 
light,  and  ehould  I  extinguish  that  I  should  be  in  total 
darkness.  It  is  reason  tnat  distiuguishea  me  from  the 
bnitea,  and  till  1  am  willing  to  become  a  brute,  I  must  inalBt 
on  using  it." 

''Certainly,  my  do&r  Bir.  Use  your  reason,  but  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  reason's  highest  glory  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  (tod.  Hut  I  perceive  that  you  are  laboring  under  diffi- 
culties which  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss. Do  nie  the  favor  to  call  at  my  house  to-morrow  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  1  will  try  and  relieve  your  mind  of  its  embar- 
rassments." 

So  sjiying,  he  turned  away  to  address  himself  to  hia  several 
subjects  according  to  their  several  conditions.  To  one  he 
whfsijered  hope ;  in  this  ear  he  breathed  consolation  ;  in 
that  lie  thundered  rebuke  and  the  startling  terrors  of  tho 
law.  I  rtMuained  till  the  meeting  broke  up,  aw^ompaniud 
Elizabeth  to  her  hoimi  almost  in  silence,  and  hurried  to  my 
own  lodgings  to  meditate  on  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and 
the  various  topics  which  had  come  up.     My  mind  was  ia 
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BO  enviable  state.  Love,  doubt,  desire  to  believe,  and  ina- 
]»ility  to  lioHeve,  operating  csneh  by  turns  nnd  all  together, 
made  me  uiiy  tiling  bat  comfortable.  I  looked  forward 
with  eoiue  eagornese  to  the  proposed  interview  with  Mr. 
Wilson,  but  with  little  hope,  it  most  be  coafessed,  of  aoy 
eatisfactory  result. 


OHAPTKE    VI. — STRUOOLEfi. 

We  do  not  pass  from  belief  to  doubt,  nor  from  doubt  to 
disbelief  without  a  long  and  severe  struggle.  Even  after 
we  have  Injcoine  continned  unbelievers,  there  are  ntany 
remembrances  which  rise  up  to  make  us  weep  tliat  we  are 
not  what  we  were.  In  most  t'^ses,  religion  haa  been 
inwoven  with  all  our  earlier  life,  It  has  hallowed  all  the 
ati"ecti(in«  and  associations  which  gather  round  the  home  of 
our  childhood.  Each  spot,  each  object,  each  event  dear  to 
the  memory,  luu*  its  tale  of  religion.  The  sister  who  played 
with  us,  smiled  when  we  were  pleased,  wept  when  we  were 
grieved, — above  all  the  mother  who  stood  between  us  and 
dauger,  and  kuelt  with  us  in  prayer,  speak  to  us  of  religion,, 
and  endear  it  to  our  hearts.  Whenever  we  break  aw.iy  from 
it,  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  breaking  away  from  the 
whole  past, — from  all  that  we  have  loved,  have  hoped, 
feared,  thought,  enjoyed,  or  suffered,  and  to  be  rushing  upon, 
a  new  and  untried  existence.  It  is  a  fearful  change  which 
then  comes  over  us.  To  be  no  longer  what  we  have  been^ 
to  lose  sight  of  all  that  has  been  familiar  to  us,  to  enter  upon 
we  know  not  what,  upon  a  state  of  being  the  issues  of  which 
we  see  not,  and  of  which  we  can  foretell  nothing, — what  i» 
this  different  iu  reality  from  that  event  which  men  call 
death  ? 

Over  every  one  who  once  doubts  the  creed  in  which  he 
has  been  reared,  does  this  change  come.  The  doubt  once 
mised,  the  man  has  undergone  a  radical  change.  He  vsmi 
never  be  again  what  he  was.  Tlie  simple  faith  of  his  child- 
hood never  returns.  He  may  attain  to  conviction,  but  the 
childlike  confidence,  the  warm  trustfulness  is  gone  forever. 
From  that  time  forth,  he  must  battle  his  way  in  the  dark, 
with  doubts,  perplexnties,  insolvable  problems  as  best  he 
may.  And  to  all  this,  of  which  we  have  at  first  a  forefeel- 
ing,  think  not  that  we  bring  ourselves  to  consent  without  a 
struggle. 

lieligion  is  life^B  poesy.  It  breathes  a  living  soul  into 
the  universe,  and  gives  us  everywhere  a  bright  and  loving 
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spirit  with  which  to  hold  sweet  and  mystic  commnniiiga. 
On  every  oltjoct  around  ua  it  sheds  a  mellow  light,  and 
throws  a  veil  over  all  the  stern  and  forbidding  features  of 
reality.  Bitter  is  the  day  which  raises  that  veil,  and  bids 
that  nieUowin^  light  be  withdrawn ;  wlien  for  the  first  time 
we  look  into  tlie  heavens,  and  see  no  spirit  shining  there, 
over  the  rich  and  flowering  earth  and  see  no  spirit  blooming 
there,  abroad  over  a  world  of  silent,  sonselesa  matter,  and 
feel  tlnit  we  are — alone.  T  ehuU  never  forget  that  day;  and 
1  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  see  all  the  objects  of  sense,  one 
nfter  anotlier,  fade  away  and  lose  themselves  in  the  dark- 
ness of  death,  with  far  less  shrinking  of  soul,  than  I  saw 
my  childhood's  faith  depart,  and  felt  the  terrible  conviction 
fastening  itself  upon  me  that  all  must  go, — God,  Christ, 
innuortiuity,  that  whicb  my  fathers  had  believed,  for  which 
they  had  toiled,  lived,  suffered,  died,  which  my  mother  had 
cherished  and  infused  into  my  being  with  the  milk  frmn 
her  breast, — all,  all,  even  to  the  last  and  dearest  article  mubt 
vanish  and  be  to  me  henceforth  but  as  a  dream  which  c;in- 
not  be  recalled. 

The  wurld  may  not  give  me  credit  for  feeling  so  much, 
for  the  world  may  have  misconceived  my  real  character.  It 
has  allowed  nic  the  stronger,  tliu  harsher,  but  denied  mc  the 
softer  and  mure  atnial>lc  qualities  of  our  nature.  It  has  sui*- 
posed  mo  incapable  of  generous  sympathies  and  firm  attacii- 
meuts.  But  tho  world  has  not  known  me;  at  least  as  I 
should  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  tbe  unfriendly  cir- 
cumstances of  my  earlier  life  which  forced  into  notice  nmch 
which  in  ordinaiy  cases  is  concealed,  and  gave  a  disprojior- 
tionate  development  to  qualities,  of  which  nature  gave  nie 
indeed  the  germ,  but  which  she  never  intended  should  form 
tlie  prominent  traits  of  my  character.  My  youth  was  out; 
of  hardship,  privation  and  suffering.  My  life  has  been  a 
continual  warfare  with  principles  and  doctriues  which  I  have 
found  in  power,  but  wliich  have  appeared  to  me  false  iiiid 
miscliievoutf.  I  have  almost  always  stood  alone,  battling 
single-handed  for  the  unpopular  cause,  the  unfashionable 
party,  the  heretical  truth.  My  hand  has  been  against  every 
man,  and  every  maQ''s  liand  has  been  against  me.  Yet  have 
I  ever  yearned  toward  my  race,  and  separated  from  them 
only  with  the  keenest  regret.  I  have  ever  been  found  on 
tbe  side  of  the  future,  the  liret  to  seek  out  and  recognise  tlie 
sliecp-rtkinand  goat-skin-clad  prophets  of  God  ;  and  yet  have 
I  ever  stood  iu  awo  before  the  weird  past,  and  beheld  with 
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reverence  all  tbat  over  which  the  stream  of  ages  lias  rolled, 
over  which  has  ebbed  and  flowed  the  tide  of  human  life 
through  many  generations. 

We  know  little  of  what  passes  in  the  hearts  of  our  most 
intimate  friends,  what  concealed  wells  of  deep  feeling,  and 
holy  sentiment,  and  gushina;  sympathy  there  are  in  those 
even  who  appear  to  us  carele^,  cold,  and  superficial.  We 
all  wear  masks  to  one  another,  and  it  is  not  in  oni» power  to 
unmask  ourselves  even  if  we  would.  We  are  all  better  than 
our  best  friends  believe  us.  Could  we  but  lay  open  our 
hearts  to  one  another,  and  be  seen  by  each  other  as  we  really 
ai'e,  liatred  would  cease,  man's  contempt  of  man  would  tind 
no  place,  brother  would  bring  no  railing  accusation  against 
brother,  unholy  strife  would  end,  diseora  die  away,  andlove, 
joy,  and  peace  would  reign.  O,  we  know  not  what  treasures 
of  rich  and  holy  feeling  our  ignorance  of  each  other's  better 
nature  leads  ns  to  throw  away,  or  to  trample  under  our  feet. 
He  had  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature  who  made  it  the 
law  of  his  morality  that  we  should  love  oar  neighbors  as 
ourselves. 

I  know  that  in  all  this  I  shall  but  excite  a  smile  in  the  men 
of  the  world,  who  fancy  that  to  sneer  at  human  nature,  and 
to  distrust  the  capacities  of  the  human  soul,  is  a  mark  of 
superior  wisdom,  and  especially  in  tliose  who  deem  abhor- 
rence of  the  intidel  the  most  grateful  incense  to  God ;  but 
I  can  assure  these  men  of  the  world  that  I  too  have  lived 
in  the  world,  and  have  studied  men  not  less  than  I  have 
man ;  and  can  speak  from  experience  as  well  as  they.  They 
may  laugh  at  wliat  they  may  please  to  call  my  fo'ly,  but  for 
myself,  I  can  bear  to  be  laughed  at  witliout  lo>in^  my  tem- 
per, and  I  am  able  in  most  cases  to  find  somclhitig  to  com- 
mend, to  love  and  reverence,  even  in  those  who  deride  me. 
They  are  better  than  they  think  themselves. 

Religion  I  had  loved  from  my  infancy.  In  my  loneliness, 
in  my  solitary  wanderings,  it  had  been  my  companion  and 
my  support.  It  had  been  my  pleasure  to  feel  that  wherever 
I  went  the  eye  of  my  Father  watched  over  me,  and  his 
infinite  love  embraced  me.  I  was  never  in  reality  alone.  A 
glorious  presence  went  always  with  me.  When  1  was  thrown 
upon  the  world  at  a  tender  age  without  a  friend,  and  left  to 
buffet  my  way  unaided,  uneneou raged,  and  felt  myself  cut 
off  from  all  communication  witli  my  kiii<l,  I  cmiM  liohl  sweet 
and  mysterious  communion  with  the  Father  of  men  ;  and 
when  I  smarted  under  a  sense  of  wrong  done  me,  I  could 
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find  relief  in  believing  that  God  sympathized  with  me,  and 
made  ray  oanse  his  own.  God  had  been  to  me  a  reality,  ami 
thongh  I  had  been  nurtured  in  the  tenets  of  the  glcM»inic«t 
and  most  chilling  of  Chrlbtian  creeds,  I  had  always  secti 
liim  as  a  father,  and  as  a  father  whose  face  ever  boaiiiud  willi 
paternal  love.  I  could  not  then  lose  my  faith,  and  hc^c  ail 
mv  relijjions  hones  and  conBoliitiimg  escape  in  the  darknc&i 
of^  unbclitf,  witliont  feeling  fl'at  I  was  giving  up  all  that 
had  hitherto  sustained  me,  all  tiiat  it  was  pleasant  to  remem- 
ber, that  could  soothe  in  surmw,  strengtlien  under  trial, 
inspire  love,  and  give  the  wish  or  the  courage  to  live. 


OHAPTKK  rn. — ACTHOBrrr. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  hour  appointed,  I  found 
him  alone  in  his  Library  looking  over  the  Synt^me  o^?  la 
Nature.  "I  weh  trying  to  ascertain,"  ho  remarked,  after 
the  upual  salutjitirms,  "what  it  ig  atheists  finrj  to  allege 
^igHJti.st  the  exii^tonco  of  (tihI.  But  horu  is  luurelv  the  blind 
rage  of  an  old  man  against  an  authority  that  should  have 
«ent  him  to  the  Jiiustille." 

"Hut  you  would  not,"  I  interrupted,  "roly  on  euch 
ai^umcnts  as  are  drawn  from  the  Hastille,  I  presume?" 

"  No.  Such  arguments  no  longer  comport  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Ihit  1  do  wish  men  to  feel  that  there  is 
an  authority  to  whicli  thoy  are  accountable  for  their  opinions 
not  less  than  for  tlieir  actions.'' 

"Men  arc  doubtless  accountable  to  the  truth  for  the  opin- 
ions they  entertain ;  but  not,  I  take  it,  to  one  another." 

"I  allow  no  man  to  dictsite  to  me  wliat  I  sliall  l>elieve  or 
dislielieve  ;  but  I  own  that  1  feel  myself  bound  to  believe 
what  God  commands,  and  that  1  am  guilty  of  rebellion  if  I 
do  not." 

"Not  unless  what  he  commands  bo  true?" 

"His  commands  are  the  highest  conceivable  evidence  of 
truth," 

"  I  do  not  jierceive  that." 

"  Go<l  is  the  (Tod  of  truth,  and  what  he  eoramanda  to  be 
believed  must  needs  theitfore  be  true." 

"If  he  commands  me  to  commit  murder,  am  I  to  believe 
that  murder  is  right  ? " 

"Whatever  be  commands  is  right" 

"  Right  because  he  commands  it ;  or  does  he  command  it 
becanse  it  is  right?" 

^'it  is  right  because  he  commands  it" 
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■*'  Dni*9  the  command  make  the  right,  or  only  evidence  it  I" 

"Makes  it." 

"  Whatever  is  commanded  then  must  be  right." 

**  Whatever  is  commanded  by  God." 

"  Why  what  is  commanded  by  him  rather  than  by  some 
othtT  iHjing?" 

"  Hi'cause  he  is  absolute  sovereitin,  and  an  absolute  sover- 
eign has  the  riglit  to  command  what  he  pleases,  and  what 
lie  ha«  the  right  to  comtuaiid  it  cannot  m  the  nature  of 
tilings  l>e  wrong  for  us  to  do." 

"  But  in  wljat  does  God's  sovereignty  consist,  in  his  power 
or  in  liis  justice  I  " 

"  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  is  God." 

'•  Hut  is  not  justice  essential  to  sovereignty  ? " 

'•  We  say  so,  in  reg-.ird  to  eartlily  sovereigns,  because  their 
sovereignty  is  not  alisolute,  but  derived.  God  is  an  absolute 
sovereign,  and  is  therefore  tlie  supreme,  the  highest,  the 
ultimate.  You  cannot  therefore  conceive  him  bound  to 
conform  to  justice  or  right,  or  something  alwve  hiju,  unless 
you  can  conceive  of  something  higher  than  the  highest, 
more  ultimate  than  the  ultimate  itself." 

"  Yon  hold  vourself  tlien  always  bound  to  do  the  will  of 
Ood."  ' 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  The  will  of  God,  you  hold,  makes  the  right  t  '* 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  you  deny  that  right  is  something  eternal,  and  of 
course  all  neeessjiry  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong." 

"  Not  at  all.  IV-rhaps  in  strictness  I  shuuld  say,  God  does 
not  make  the  right  in  itself,  for  he  is  it.  The  highest  con- 
ception we  can  form  of  riglit,  for  us  human  beings,  is  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  God.  And  this  is  right  for  us, 
because  God  is  absolute  and  eternal  and  immutable  right, 
and  what  he  wills  is  willed  by  right." 

"  But  if  your  God  had  chanced  to  have  possessed  the 
•character  yon  Christians  ascribe  to  the  devil,  then  right 
would  have  been  wliut  is  now  wrung,  and  what  is  now 
termed  devilish  would  have  been  tcrme<l  g<Kily." 

'■Astotliat  I  know  nothing.  God  is  what  he  is;  and 
l)eing  what  ho  is,  right  is  what  it  is.  If  the  highest  could 
have  lieen  different  from  what  it  is,  and  have  issued  different 
<5ommaud8  from  what  it  now  does,  no  doubt  riglit,  good  and 
•evil,  just  and  unjust  would  have  been  different  from  what 
they  now  are.     But  what  of   that't    If   there   had   bceu 
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notliing,  nothing  would  have  been.  The  divine  being  is 
wliat  lie  is,  not  from  an  extern;U  neceasitj,  but  an  eternal 
and  invincible  indwelling  necessity." 

"Well,  be  it  bo.  But  admitting  his  commands  arc 
obligatory  upon  n«,  that  we  are  bountl  to  believe  wkat  he 
haa  commanded,  I  su|)poso  you  allow  inc  the  free  exercise 
of  my  rejis<»»i  in  jud^iiij'  whether  what  is  alleged  to  be  hia 
command,  be  in  reauty  uia  command,  and  also  in  ascertain- 
ing its  purport?" 

"Hardly.  E*;as<>u  before  the  fall  might  have  been  com- 
petent to  judge  of  these  matters ;  hut  is  not  now  unless 
regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"Tlien  you  prohibit  the  exercise  of  reason?" 

"  Not  at  all.  Reason  is  the  pjwer  or  faculty  of  deducing 
from  certain  data  certain  conclusions.  "WIk-o  limited  to 
the  work  of  deduction,  I  approve  it.  But  wlien  it  aspires 
to  fix  its  premises,  determine  the  data  from  which  it  should 
draw  its  inferences,  it  leaves  its  province,  attempts  what 
must  ever  exceed  its  powers,  and  should  of  course  be 
rebuked." 

"  I  thank  vou  for  your  definition  of  reason.  It  is  simply 
the  power  of  drawing  inferences.  But  aside  from  reason  in 
this  sense,  you  recognise  in  man,  I  presume,  a  power  of 
perceiving,  taking  cognizance  of  the  premises  or  data  from 
which  reason  makes  its  deductions  '<  " 

"No  power  or  faculty  cnpablu  of  recognising  God,  or 
divine  things  ;  at  least  not  till  after  regonenition." 

"  But  if  we  have  no  faculty  by  which  we  can  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  data,  and  even  judge  whether  they  are  well 
grounded  or  not,  what  contidence  can  we  place  in  the 
deductions  of  reason  ? " 

"  None,  except  when  we  have  the  authority  of  God  for 
our  data.  It  is  only  when  we  reason  from  the  revealed  word 
of  God,  that  we  can  rely  with  any  certainty  on  reason." 

"  But,  suppose  I  cliance  to  doubt  that  what  you  call  the 
revealed  word  of  God  is  his  word,  how  am  I  to  satisfy 
myself  that  it  is  his  word  ?  If  reaiion  cannot  detenninc  that 
question,  it  must  always  work  with  uncertfiin  priMiiises,  and 
never  give  us  any  thing  more  than  st^cpticism.  But  it  is  idle 
to  discuss  this  question.  If  our  reason  is  below  it,  it  is 
above  ua,  and  tlierefore  not  for  ii».  If  the  alleged  wohI  of 
God  be  above  my  reaajn,  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  ine.  That, 
which  I  cannot  comprehend,  which  I  cannot  ascertain  to  bo 
true,  is  for  me  as  though  it  wi-iv  not.     A  revelation  is  no- 
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revelation  at  all,  if  I  cannot  comprehend  its  purport,  and 
know  that  it  is  from  God.  But  if  I  have  no  power  or 
faculty  bj  which  I  can  attain  to  the  cognition  of  divine 
things,  no  divine  revelation  can  be  made  to  me." 

"You  can  attain  to  the  cognition  of  divine  tilings  when 
you  shall  have  been  regenerated,  not  before." 

"I  will  wait  till  then.  For,  if  I  cannot  uiidei-stand  aught 
of  God  till  then,  I  can  have  till  then  no  evidence  that  I 
ought  to  be  regenerated.  But,  sir,  ull  this  is  wide  of  the 
mai'k.  What  is  the  use  of  talking  to  me  of  the  authority  of 
God,  of  the  word  of  God,  when  I  do  not  even  l>elieve  thnt 
there  is  a  God  ?  " 

"Not  believe  there  is  a  God  I  Of  that  there  is  abundance 
of  evidence." 

"  For  vou  doubtless,  who  have  been  regenerated ;  but  for 
me  who  nave  only  my  natural  faculties,  and  who  aeror.ling 
to  you  have  no  faculty  by  which  I  can  take  cognizance  of 
divine  tluugs,  I  eliould  like  to  know  wliat  evidence  there 
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"  I  forgive  yonr  sneer;  but  tliat  there  is  a  God,  it  appears 
to  me,  no  man  can  really  doubt,  wlio  has  eyes  to  look  abroad 
on  nature.  Everv  object  I  see  fr<»rti  the  spire  of  grass  to 
the  heavenly  bodies  prcwiaims  to  ine  the  existence  of  God." 

"  Because  you  see  them  only  with  the  eyes  of  the  believer. 
Ton  believe  in  God,  and  therefore  do  not  want  any  proof. 
You  transport  God  from  your  own  mind  into  nature,  and 
therefore  tind  him  tiiere.  But,  if  yon  had  not  a  real  or 
imaginary  God  within  yon,  I  much  qnestion  whether  yon 
would  discover  one  in  nature.  To  me  nature  indicates 
merely  its  own  existence,  and  says  nothing  of  any  existence 
beyond  itself." 

"Nature  is  an  effect,  and  every  effect  implies  a  cause." 

"  When  yon  call  nature  an  effect,  yon  assume  the  point  in 
question.     Is  nature  an  tjfeci  f  " 

"Nature  is.  It  did  not  make  itself.  It  must  th-n  have 
been  made.     If  made,  it  is  an  effect." 

"  This  is  a  mere  change  of  terms  without  any  progress  in 
the  argument.     I  ask  your  proof  that  nature  was  made." 

"  Its  simple  existence  is  a  proof  that  it  was  made,  unless 
yon  are  prej^ared  to  say  that  it  came  by  chance." 

"  I  k?iow  nothing  of  chance  :  no  atheist  believes  in  chance. 
But  I  am  not  driven  to  the  altexnative  yon  suppose.     Before 
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I  eliall  be  ander  the  necesaity  of  admitting  tbe  world  came 
by  chance,  you  must  prove  that  it  ever  did  come  at  all." 

"  But  it  is  here,  and  of  course  must  have  come,  either  by 
clianco  or  a  matter." 

"You  Bay  nature  ie  here  f  I  mi£;ht  ask  you,  where  f\mt 
let  tliat  puss.  The  world  t*,  that  I  grant ;  but  I  pray  you 
to  itifonii  me  how  from  simple  existence  you  infer  a  maker? 
Can  nothing  exii>t  without  a  niaJvLT?" 

"  Nothing,  except  him  who  makes  all  things." 

"  Your  exception  is  fatal  to  your  argument.  K  there 
can  be  one  cxifetenco  without  a  maker,  tlieii  simple  existence 
does  not  imply  a  nuiker.  You  have  told  me  the  world  must 
have  iiad  a  inakor,  simply  because  it  is.  This  reast^ning  rests 
for  its  legitimacy  on  the  assumption  that  nothing  can  exist 
without  a  cause.  T^ut  you  now  tell  me  of  an  existence 
which  is  uncaused,  that  is,  the  existence  of  him  who  caused 
all  things." 

"  I  mean  merely  to  assert  that  nothing  can  leffin  to  exist 
without  a  causte. " 

"  According  to  the  principles  of  reasoning  you  have 
adopted,  you  cannot  maintain  even  this  position  ;  but  I  will 
for  the  present  accede  to  it.  Nothing  can  begin  to  exist 
without  a  cause.  You  will  now,  I  presume,  give  me  your 
|>roof.s.  tliat  the  world  had  a  beginning.  " 

"  That  tJiis  world  had  a  beginning,  is  not  difficult  to  prove. 
Look  aruund  you.  Does  not  every  tiling  change  under  the 
eye  of  the  spectator?  Fix  your  eyes,  if  you  can,  on  a  single 
object  which  is  tiio  same  that  it  was,  or  that  docs  not  lM:ur 
tlie  traces  of  having  begun  to  exist.  " 

"  Apparently  there  are  changes  and  transformations  going 
on  continuiUly  around  us.  You  see  that  flower.  A  short 
time  since  it  was  a  mere  bud  upon  its  stalk.  You  may  have 
watched  it  grow  uTid  develop  itself.  But  after  all  what 
have  you  seenK  Simply  certain  facts  of  the  plant  itself. 
Had  your  eyes  been  stronger  you  might  have  seen  all  the>ie 
facts  when  yon  first  looked  as  well  as  now;  for  the}'  all 
existed  then.  These  facts  which  we  learn  one  after  another, 
we  call  changes,  because  they  are  presented  to  our  inspection 
successively,  in  what  we  name  time.  But  what  is  time?  It 
is  nothing.  It  but  marks  the  order  in  which  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  whether  it 
be  the  universe  without  or  witliin  us.  We  study  the  uni- 
verse by  piu'cela,  and  henc^  the  idea  of  succession.  But  to 
an  eye  that  could  take  in  Uie  whole  at  once,  nature  would 
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<loubtle6€  appear  as  one  vast  whole.  Tou  tlicologiana  tell 
lis  Uiat  with  God  there  is  no  time.  He  inliabiteth  eternity. 
"With  him  all  is  an  etcnial  now.  To  l»im  there  fan  be 
notliing  new,  nothing  old.  no  suecosfeion  of  events,  and  eon- 
eequently  no  change.  What  then  we  Ehort-sighted  mortals 
t-ali  changes,  would,  conld  we  l>ut  see  the  wliole  at  one 
glance,  apjxjar  Ijnt  contemporary  parts  of  one  immutable 
and  iudiesoliible  wliole.  The  ujore  we  »tndy  nature  the 
greater  is  the  nuinbt-r,  the  variety  of  the  plieiiomena  which 
present  theint-elves  to  our  inspection  :  andthongli  these  phe- 
nomena present  themselves,  as  we  say,  successively,  still  all 
we  can  say  of  theui  is  tliat  they  are  parts  of  the  universe 
itself,  from  wjiich  nothing  is  to  be  inferred  beyond  the  uni- 
verse of  which  tlioy  are  coutcmpoi'ury  anJ  cuustituent 
parts. " 

"  Your  rennirks  are  quite  too  Mictaphysical  for  my  uuder- 
fttanding.  Hut  nobody  can  really  doubt  that  this  world 
began  t<»  exist.  If  iiny  further  evidence  of  this  fact  wei-o 
M'aiited  we  could  find  it  in  the  marks  of  design  which  we 
everywliere  sec  around  us.  Now  design  necessarily  estab- 
lishes the  existence  of  a  designer.  If  the  universe  bo 
proved  to  be  the  product  of  a  designer,  you  will  not  ques- 
tion but  it  had  a  beginning. " 

"Of  course  not.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  will 
liardly  succeed  in  estabUsliing  design,  till  yon  have  estab- 
lishca  the  fact  that  the  universe  l)eg3iu  to  exist." 

'*  Can  you  mark  the  order,  the  regularity,  the  adaptation 
of  one  thing  to  another,  everywliere  obvious  in  nature,  ami 
not  regard  it  as  the  work  of  design  i " 

"  Tlicre  is,  sir.  in  the  whole  of  your  argument,  and  in  the 
argunioiit^  of  all  natural  theologiatis  I  ain  acquainted  with, 
an  Hssimiption  of  the  very  |M>int  I  want  ])roved.  You  assume 
everywliere  tJiat  simple  existence  is  the  proof  of  a  maker. 
The  existence  of  nature,  yuu  tell  lue,  is  a  proof  that  it  was 
iiiudc.  The  existence  of  certain  phenomena  in  nature,  you 
tell  me,  is  a  proof  that  they  are  the  effect  of  design.  Now, 
in  all  thi.s  argumentation  there  is  this  giiind  defect ;  _vour 
inferences  rec^uire  that  your  premises  should  be  universally 
true.  If  it  were  true  that  nothing  could  exist  without  a 
<*«U6e,  your  inferences  would  be  just.  But  you  deny  the 
univei'sality  of  the  proposition,  because,  were  it  admittt^d,  it 
would  follow  that  nothing  does  or  can  exist.  Your  God, 
iniu^mucli  as  lie  is  supposed  to  exist,  would  require  a  maker 
as  well  as  the  uuiverse.     Now  I  see  nature  as  it  is.     When 
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I  exaiuine  it,  I  fiud  what  frtmi  their  aiialug}'  to  tljc  same- 
things  ill  art,  I  cull  order,  regularity,  aduj)tati()n  of  one  thing 
tounotijcT;  but  these  word*,  order,  regularity,  adaptition, 
only  name  certain  facts  which  exiet  in  nature.  These  fncts 
prove  nothing  more  than  the  simple  character  of  nature  a» 
it  afJUdirs  to  my  observation.  At  least,  unless  you  are  pro- 
pared  to  tkiy  tliut  they  cannot  exist  without  a  creator." 

"  I  am  prepared  to  aay  that.  " 

"  And  1,  sir,  am  prepared  to  deny  it.  I  assert  that  they 
can  exist  without  a  creator;  and  tor  proof  I  refer  you  ta 
nature.  You  see  in  nature,  order,  regularity,  adaptation. 
Now  prove  to  me  that  nature  was  created,  or  else  admit  that 
these  can  exist  without  a  creator. " 

"  Your  argument  is  defective.  You  assume  the  world 
was  fwt  made,  a  point  you  cannot  prove.'* 

"  And  you,  sir,  assame  that  it  was  made,  a  point  you 
cannot  prove.  1  have  aa  good  a  right  to  assume  the  exist- 
ence in  nature  of  tho  facts  to  whicli  you  refer  me  as  a  proof 
that  no  creator  was  necessjiry,  as  yoti  have  to  assume  that 
existence  as  a  proof  of  the  contrary  pro|K)sition.  " 

"  I  point  you  to  order,  regularity,  adaptation,  as  proofs  of 
design,  and  from  the  fact  of  design  I  conclude  very  legiti- 
mately to  a  designer." 

"  \  on  point  to  what  you  call  order,  regularity,  adaptation ; 
that  is,  to  certain  facets  of  nature,  ana  because  these  facts 
exist  there  you  infer  that  nature  is  the  product  of  a  designer. 
You  assume  here,  aa  I  have  before  tola  you,  that  these  facta 
could  not  exist  unices  they  were  created.  Are  yon  prepared 
to  lay  it  down  aa  a  universal  proposition  that  the  facts 
you  clioose  to  name  order,  regularity,  adaptation,  can  never 
exist  witiiont  being  created  ?' 

"I  have  hardly  reflected  on  that  point,  but  I  think  I 
ara. " 

"  Can  there  be  any  thing  in  tho  effect  which  is  not  in  the 
cause  '< " 

"Explain  yourself." 

"  Some  of  your  theologians  have  inferred  the  existence 
of  an  intelligent  cause  of  nature,  because  intelligence,  to 
wit,  in  mail,  is  one  of  its  phenomena.  But,  say  they,  if 
there  wore  no  intelligence  in  the  cause  there  could  be  none 
in  the  effect.  But  there  is  intelligence  in  the  effect.  There- 
fore there  is  intelligence  in  tlie  cause.  Thus  Paloy,  from 
the  benevolent  tendency  of  creation,  concludes  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  its  creator.  If  there  be  benevolence  in  the  effect^ 
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lie  in  fere  there  must  be  in  the  cause.  So  if  there  be  order, 
regularity,  adaptation  in  tlie  effect,  why  not  in  the  cause? 
Now  if  tliei-b  were  no  order,  no  regularity,  no  fitness,  (for 
this  is  what  we  mean  by  adaptation)  in  God,  could  there 
be  any  in  his  worke?" 

"  Of  course  not.  '* 

"  And  in  hira  these  must  exist  uncaused.  Ton  will  not 
•contend  now,  I  presume,  that  these  cannot  exist  without 
being  created,  since  yon  are  forced  to  admit  that  they  exist 
in  God.  The  bare  existence  then  of  the  facts  termed  order, 
regularity,  fitness,  is  not  a  proof  that  they  are  created,  or 
tlie  pro<luct  of  a  designer.  If  they  exist  in  one  instance, 
as  yon  must  admit  they  can,  without  a  maker,  I  ask  you 
how  then  simple  existence  proves  that  they  cannot  in 
another?  In  order  to  make  out  your  case,  it  is  nec^Bsary 
that  you  sliould  point  these  out  to  me,  in  a  world  whicTi 
you  have  proved  to  have  had  a  beginning.  If  yon  could 
prove  the  world  had  a  beginning  in  time,  vour  argumenta- 
tion would  be  conclusive.  Design  doubtless  implies  a 
designer,  and  a  work  of  design  doubtless  has  a  beginning ; 
but  you  must  first  prove  that  the  universe  had  a  beginning 
before  you  c^n  establish  tlie  fact  of  design.  This  you  have 
not  done,  und  I  see  not  how  yon  can  do  it.  The  world  is; 
tills  is  all  I  know.  Its  existence  is  to  me  an  enigma  I  can- 
not solve.  If  you  undertake  to  solve  it  by  referring  to 
jmother  existence  beyond  it  as  its  cause,  you  merely  place 
the  difficulty  a  step  Jurtlier  back,  but  do  not  obviate  it.  I 
sliould  find  the  same  enigma  in  the  existence  of  its  cause, 
fur  how  could  that  existence  be  without  a  cause?  No 
matter  how  far  you  extend  the  chain  of  sequences,  the 
same  problem  ever  recurs.  I  have  s^iught  in  vain  to  solve 
it." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Elwood,  we  have  hardly  come  to  any  result, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion longer  at  present.  You  have  taken  a  somewhat 
<iifferent  ground  from  what  I  anticipated,  and  some  of  your 
arguments  are  ingenious,  and  show  a  mind  which  I  am  sorry 
to  see  tlirown  away  uu  the  barren  wsiste  of  atheism.  Yotf 
wesre  made  for  better  things,  for  a  nobler  destiny.  Call  on 
me  again  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  be  at  leisure,  to 
continue  the  discussion;  and  I  hope  with  a  happier  issue. 
Qood  day,  my  friend." 

This  conversation  merely  shows  the  insuflSciency  of  the  com- 
mon argument  from  nature,  an  argument  much  insisted  on 
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by  those  who  seek  argiuuciite  for  others,  not  for  thenunlvM; 
but  wIih;1i  is*  i|uite  t«K>  easily  set  aside.  Perhaps  no  man  has 
tt.ate«l  tliirt  artjimieiit  Iwttor  than  Paley  in  his  Natural 
Theohnjxj^  AwX  yet  it  was  tliat  M'ork  wliich  first  rai&ud  my 
doubts  of  the  existence  of  God.  If  Puley  liad  rciilly  felt 
the  need  of  conviiunng  himself  of  the  bomg  of  a  God,  he 
never  could  have  written  that  book.  No  man  is  ever  con- 
verted to  tlieisiii  by  the  argument  from  nature.  And  the 
i-eaeon  why  tliiit  argument  is  relied  on  ia  because  it  is  the 
most  easily  adduced,  and  those  who  use  it,  feeling  no  need 
of  any  Jirguinont  for  thcnii^lres,  tlunk  it  ought  to  silence 
the  atheist.  I  shall  Lave  occasion  to  show,  before  I  get 
through,  that  no  man  does  ever  really  deny  the  existence  of 
God.  Men  may  reject  the  term,  but  r>ever  the  reality.  The 
existence  of  God  is  never  proved,  and  never  needs  to  bo 
proved.  AH  the  atheist  wants  is  to  analy;ce  his  own  faith, 
uud  whenever  he  does  that  he  will  find  God  at  the  bottom. 
But  to  iiiialyze  one's  own  faith  is  n  matter  which  reiiuiros 
some  close  thinking,  and  the  natural  theologians  would  faia 
get  along  without  close  tliiuking. 
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While  the  eonversatioti  I  liave  jn*t  detailed  was  going 
on,  tbere  was  another  conversation  held  between  very  differ- 
ent parties,  aiid  in  which  I  also  wa.«<  interested.  Mr.  Smith, 
my  morning  visitor,  of  whom  I  have  given  some  account. 
early  sought  out  Elixaboth,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
congratulating  her  on  her  recent  conversion.  He  found 
her  aloTie,  with  the  Bible  open  before  lier,  absorbed  in  deep 
meditation. 

I  have  saifl  Mr.  Smith  was  in  the  main  an  honest,  well- 
meaning  man.  Nobody  conld  really  doubt  his  sincerity  or 
his  ardent  desire  to  save  souls ;  bnt  ho  had  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  dwell  on  another  world,  to  w?e  a  material  and  bunt- 
ing hell  before  him,  that  this  world  iind  the  fKirinl  feolinp? 
and  duties  whi<'h  liclong  to  ir,  had  lost  nearly  all  their  hold 
^upon  his  conscience  and  his  heart.  His  whole  mind  seemed 
contracted  tn  one  Itnnii'ig  thouglit^iell,  and  his  whole  soul 
to  oneali-al>.-Hjrl»irig  dufiire — e8ca|)0  from  hell  for  himself  and 
others.  To  this  end  he  count«'.d  no  sacrifice,  valued  no  kind 
feeling,  social  Iwrmonv,  domestic  peace  or  love.  So  intent 
was  he  upon  gaining  tliis  end,  so  eager  was  he  after  it,  that 
he  rudely  dtishod  against  the  most  sacred  relations  of  private 
life,  hurled  husband  against  wife,  wife  against  linaband. 
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parent  against  child,  and  cliild  against  parent,  brother 
against  sister,  and  sister  against  brother.  In  his  heart  he 
wonld  be  and  donbtless  thought  himself  little  less  than  an 
angel  of  God  ;  but  he  p;issed  through  eocietj,  over  tho 
domestic  hearth,  a  minister  of  wrath,  scattering  blight  and 
death.  He  had  now  conic  to  dash  with  poison  the  cup  of 
life  for  Elizabeth,  and  to  exert  the  influeiiee  he  had  acci- 
dentally iienuired  over  her,  to  bliwt  her  brightest  prospects 
and  witlicr  her  purest  and  holiest  affections. 

"Iti  deep  meditation  I"  said  he,  approaching  her,  and 
B}K'uking  in  as  gentle  and  respectful  a  tone,  as  such  a  being 
could;  "In  deep  meditation!  Thinking,  I  presume,  ou 
your  hapji}'  escape  from  the  pit  of  burning.  You  have 
great  reason  to  bless  God  for  the  work  of  grace  he  has  done 
for  your  soul.'* 

"1  do  bless  God ;  bnt  I  was  not  thinking  of  what  he  had 
done  for  me." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  jon  can  for  one  moment  be  thinking 
of  any  thing  elfel" 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  what  God  has  done  for  me, 
bnt  I  had  for  one  moment  forgotten  myself.  And  is  there 
not  danger  that  those  who  have  been  recently  converted 
may  tliink  too  much  of  what  (lud  has  done  for  them,  merely 
because  it  is  for  them  rather  than  for  others ! " 

•'0,  yon  were  thinking  of  another!" 

**■  I  hope  there  is  no  liarm  in  escaping  sometimes  from 
ourselves  to  think  of  our  friends." 

"  Perhaps  not.     But  of  whom  were  yon  thinking  ?  " 

"  O,  sir,  your  profession  is  too  grave  to  concern  itself  witli 
the  idle  thoughts  of  a  silly  girl." 

"  If  your  thought?  are  idle,  yon  should  not  indulge  them, 
for  you  must  one  day  account  for  every  idle  thought  to 
God.  If  they  are  serious  tiioughts  yon  need  not  blush  to 
disclose  them  to  one  of  God's  ministers," 

"  Sir,  there  may  be  subjects  strictly  our  own,  and  with 
which  no  stranger,  whatever  his  profession,  has  a  right,  or 
should  ho  suffered  to  intermeddle.  Some  spot  is  there  in 
every  heai-t,  which  should  be  sacred  from  the 
foot." 

"G^d  knows  those  subjects;  yon  cannot  conceal  them 
from  him ;  and  why  seek  to  conceal  them  from  his  nunis- 
tere?" 

"  The  heart,  sir,  huth  joys  and  sorrows  to  be  shared  only 
with  tliose  whom  the  heart  selects." 
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"  I  understand  you.  I  am  not  to  have  your  confidence  in 
K  matter  wliicli  intimately  concerns  your  everlasting  welfare. 
When  I  saw  you  sinking  down  to  irretrievable  woe,  I 
warned  you  of  your  danger ;  and  now  when  I  see  you  about 
rushing  into  a  connexion  which  can  end  only  in  your  eter- 
nal ruin,  1  am  not  to  be  deterred  from  telling  yon  of  the 
awfnl  peril  you  run." 

•'  Mr.  Smith,  this  is  a  subject  on  which  yon  and  I  cannot 
converse  ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  say  no  more." 

"  I  will  epeak,  and  you  shall  hear ;  I  have  come  to  you 
from  God,  commanded  to  talk  to  yon  on  tins  very  topic. 
It  may  pain  you,  but  bettor  that  you  suffer  now,  than  here- 
after.^ 

"  I  beseech  you,  say  no  more." 

"  Stay ;  I  must  do  mv  duty.  I  have  a  message  from 
God  and  I  must  deliver  it.  God  forbids  this  union  which 
you  contemplate.  The  Lloly  Ghost  says  'be  ye  not  une- 
qnally  ydked  with  unbelievers,  forwhat  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial,  or  he  that  believeth  with  an  intidel  ?  and  what 
agreement  hath  God  with  idols?'  You  by  your  conversion 
have  become  a  temple  of  the  living  God,  and  dare  you  suf- 
fer yourself  to  be  desecrated  by  an  atheist  i " 

"Surely,  sir,  you  do  not  suppose  that  passage  alludes  to 
marriage,  or  that  if  it  does  it  is  to  be  taken  literally  I" 

"  I  suppose  the  Holy  Ghost  means  what  he  says,  I  am 
not  wise  enough  to  correct  either  his  language  or  his  mean- 
ing." 

"  But  Paul  says  the  nnbelieving  wife  shall  be  sanctified 
by  the  believing  husband,  and  tlie  unbelieving  husband  by 
tne  believing  wife." 

"True:  but  he  said  that  in  reference  to  those  who  had 
been  married  Ixifore  eitlier  becimie  a  believer,  in  order  to 
natisfy  any  scruples  of  conscience  they  might  feel  about  liv- 
ing togetlier  as  man  and  wife,  after  one  or  the  other  had 
been  converted  to  Cliristiajiitv." 

"That  suits  my  case.  CFiarles  and  I  were  contracted 
before  I  was  converted.  Before  that  event,  we  had  pledged 
our  faith,  and  were  married  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  as  much 
as  we  shall  be  after  man  has  performed  the  customary  legal 
ceremony." 

"  That  ia  a  dangerous  doctrine,  and  one  which  I  never 
expected  to  hear  from  a  young  lady,  unless  of  avowed 
licentious  principles.  You  are  not  married.  You  have 
only  given  your  cousent  to  be  married  on  some  future  day. 
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But  wlien  you  gave  tliat  couecrit  yon  were  in  nature's  dark- 
ness ;  yon  knew  not  wliat  ymi  did.  Your  eyes  are  now 
oix.'uod  ;  you  now  see  tlie  wickedness  of  denying  God. 
The  Holy  Ghost  couiiiKinds  you  to  recall  that  consent,  or 
youi-s  uiust  be  the  peril.'' 

"  I  fear  no  other  danger  than  that  of  doing  wron^.  But 
yon  do  not  know  Cimrles.  He  would  gladly  be  a  Christian, 
and  when  lie  left  nie  yesterday,  I  could  not  but  hope  that 
ho  wiis  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  lieaven." 

"Delusion  all  !  No  man  can  be  further  from  the  king- 
dom of  lieaven  tlian  he  who  denies  both  God  and  heaven. 
1  tell  you  he  is  a  hardened  intidel."  And  then  as  if  half 
sui^peeting  that  he  itad  said  too  mucli,  he  added,  "  Still  I  do 
not  know  but  you  naay  ha  tlie  eliosen  instniment  of  bring- 
ing him  into  the  chnreh.  You  need  not  reject  him  at  once  ; 
but  let  him  understand  that  he  must  give  his  heart  to  God 
before  you  can  consent  to  bo  his."  bo  saying,  he  left  the 
trembling,  nearly  distracted  girl,  to  go  and  do  liia  masters 
work  elsewhere.* 

The  agony  whicli  Elizabeth  8«iffered  during  this  whole 
•conversation  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  des- 
cribed. She  had  lavished  upon  me  all  the  wealth  of  ber 
heart.  She  had  loved  me  with  a  sincerity  and  depth  of 
affection  enhanced  by  the  apparent  unfriendliness  of  my 
ijondition.  Like  a  true  wonuiii  she  iiad  clung  to  me  the 
•closer  for  the  reason  that  all  else  seemed  to  have  abandoned 
me.  It  is  not  woman  that  leaves  ns  when  most  we  need  her 
presence.  I  have  had  my  share  of  adversity ;  1  have  suf- 
fered from  the  world  more  than  I  care  to  tell ;  but  I  have 
ever  found  in  woman  a  kinii  and  snecoring  spirit.  Her 
love  has  ever  shed  a  hallowed  light  along  my  pathway, 
cheered  me  in  my  darkest  hours,  and  given  me  ever  the 


•  Tliis  must  «eenj  to  roy  mttders  a  mere  f«ncy  sketch,  for  I  presume 
such  ciiDViTsiUhjns  ilo  uoi  Uike  phu-.e  in  thc'?e  days;  but  tliey  were  verr 
common  wlii'n  I  wjis  a  young  man.  One  of  the  inij^r  i-omnion  metlioiM 
resiortoil  to  hy  revivalists  was  to  make  the  love  whicli  a  young  man  hail 
for  a  younif  wotmm.  and  the  love  Im  hnp/d  for  in  n-'turn.  iIk-  means  of 
his  conversion  to  the  church.  My  own  ciiso  was  not  a  singular  one. 
The  girl  wiis  instructed  to  throw  lu-r  arms  around  her  lover's  neck,  and 
entreat  him,  by  all  his  affection  for  her,  lo  join  the  church  ;  but  at  Iha 
flame  time  lo  a^-siire  him,  that  she  could  never  consent  to  l)e  his  unless  he 
gave  eviilenees  of  conversion.  Tliere  was  some  knowlcdjre  of  human 
nHture  in  this,  and  thete  fair  apostles  wur?  not  unfrequently  8ucce<<8ful 
aa  well  as  eloquent  pleaders  for  God.  especially  wheo  fieconded  by  Ibe 
burning  passions  of  their  youthful  admirers. 
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courage  and  the  strength  to  battle  with  mj  enomies,  and 
rejTiiiu  the  tnnstery  of  myself.  There  are  those  who  speak 
liglitly  of  woman  ;  I  have  loiriied  to  reverenco  her  as  the 
briglifest  earthly  manifestation  of  the  Divinity. 

Eiiz:il)eth  had  loved  mt*,  and  in  all  her  visions  of  the 
future  I  of  conrse  held  a  prominent  place,  and  it  were  a 
foolish  affectation  to  doubt  tnat  I  constituted  their  principal 
charm.  To  banish  me  now,  to  strike  my  ima^  trom  her 
Itcart,  to  break  with  me  the  faith  slie  had  pli-rhted, — ^the 
thou}<ht  of  it  was  nut  to  be  endured.  And  yet  what  a 
myeterious  nature  is  this  of  ours !  The  very  intensity  of 
her  love  for  tne  alarmed  her  conscienoxj.  She  had  been  but 
recently  converted,  and  was  still  laboring  under  strong 
excitement.  She  had  just  dedicated  heruelt  to  God.  She 
must  l>e  his  and  his  only.  Did  slie  not  owe  every  thing  to 
God  t  Should  she  not  love  him  with  her  whole  heart,  and 
ought  she  not  to  sacrifice  ever^  thing  to  him  i  Was  not 
religion,  in  its  very  nature,  a  sacrifice  ?  u  onld  she  not  be  vio- 
lating its  most  solemn  injunctions,  if  slie  retained  any  thing 
whicli  she  loved  more  than  God  1  Did  she  not  in  fact  love 
me  more  than  him  I  I  was  dearer  to  her  than  all  the  world 
bceide  ;  bnt  then  would  not  the  sacrifice  of  me  to  God  be  80 
much  the  more  meritorious?  If  she  retained  me  would  it 
not  be  a  proof,  that  she  counted  one  treasure  too  precious 
to  be  surrendered?  Was  she  not  commanded  to  forsake 
father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  for  God,  to  give  up  every 
thing  for  God,  which  should  come  between  her  and  him, 
though  it  should  l>e  like  plucking  out  a  right  eye  or  catting 
off  a  right  liand  ?  Must  she  not  now  choose  between  God 
and  man,  between  religion  and  love?     Slie  must 

I  mean  not  to  say  that  this  was  boutkI  reasoning;  but  I 
apprehend  that  it  requires  no  deep  insight  into  human 
nature,  to  be  made  aware  that  in  many  individuals,  religion 
is  a  much  stronger  passion  than  love,  and  that  in  certain 
states  of  mind,  and  it  the  religious  affection  tiikes  that  turn, 
the  more  costly  the  sacrifice,  the  more  resolute  are  we  to 
make  it.  In  her  calm  and  rational  mometits,  I  do  not  believe 
Elizabeth  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  she  did;  bnt 
as  she  was  wrought  up  to  a  state  of  pious  exaltation,  the  idea 
of  being  able  to  achieve  so  great  a  victory  over  herself,  aa 
that  of  sacrificing  her  love  on  the  altar  of  religion,  operated 
as  a  powerful  spell  on  her  whole  nature,  and  blinded  her  to 
every  thing  else.  It  almost  instantly  became  as  it  were  a 
fixed  idea,  to  which  every  thing  must  henceforth  be  eubor- 
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dioated.  Religion  therefore  triumphed,  and  with  a  martyr- 
like spirit,  she  resolved  to  give  me  up.  Blame  her  not.  If 
she  Lad  not  possessed  a  noble  nature,  such  a  saorilice  she 
had  never  resolved  to  make. 


OHAPTKB  X. — THE  DISMISS AI,. 

Afl  the  fates  would  have  it,  I  called  on  Elizabeth  at  the 
vei^  moment  when  she  had  finally  taken  her  resolution  to 
sacrifice  her  love  for  me  to  prove  that  her  love  for  God  was 
supreme.  My  visit  was  inopportune, — she  was  embarrassed, 
and  as  women  do  sometimes,  burst  into  tears.  I  was  not  a 
little  astonished,  and  perhans  not  altogether  pleased  ;  for  I 
confess  I  could  never  yet  oiscover  that  beauty  in  tears  was 
at  all  improved, — unless  they  were  tears  of  welcome  or  of  sym- 
pathy. "  Elizabeth,"  said  I,  addressing  her  as  gently  as  I 
could,  "  what  is  this  ?  why  do  I  see  yon  in  tears  i^' 

"  It  is  but  a  passing  weakness,"  said  she,  making  an  effort 
to  command  herself, "  my  first,  as  I  trust  it  will  be  my  last.'*^ 

"  But  why  do  I  find  you  so  agitited  ? " 

"  Charles,"  said  she,  rising  and  speaking  With  great 
solemnity,  "  you  and  I  can  henceforth  be  to  each  other  onlj 
ajs  friends." 

"  Elizabeth,  I  do  not  hear  yoa ;  I  have  no  ears  for  such, 
words." 

"  You  must  hear  me,  and  believe  me.  I  have  taken  mj' 
resolution." 

"  Unsay  what  you  have  said,  and  be  yourself  again. 
Some  strange  infatuation  has  seized  you  for  the  moment,  or 
you  are  merefy  trying  my  feelings.  You  need  not  doubt 
ray  love  for  you.  I  have  given  you  already  all  the  proofs 
you  can  ask,  or  man  can  givo.  I  must  also  sa}',  it  is  hardly 
m  ch.aracter  for  you  to  trifle  with  any  one's  anections,  mucu 
less  with  mine." 

"  Charles,  I  am  not  trifling  with  your  affections,  nor  has 
any  stnmge  infatuation  seized  me.  I  speak  seriously  and 
solemnly.  I  doubt  not  that  yon  love  me  as  well  as  man 
nsually  loves  woman ;  and  I  have  never  disguised  from 
myself  nor  from  you,  the  strong  affection  I  have  for  you. 
I  nave  loved  you  as  truly,  as  sincerely  as  you  youreelf  could 
liesire.  I  may  to  a  certain  extent  subdue  my  love  ;  .but  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  You  have  been  too  much  to  me,  have 
played  too  conspicnous  a  part  in  all  my  dreams  of  the 
rnturc,  to  be  ever  othervviso  than  a  dear  friend.  Woman's 
heart  never  forgets.  The  flower  of  her  love  may  be  trampled 
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on,  but  ret-iina  ever  its  frngrance  and  freslincss.  It  blooms 
immorhil.  Hut,  riiarlL'S,  I  must  be  the  bride  of  lioaven  :  I 
have  i^iven  inyaelf  to  God,  and  I  must  be  his  uloiie." 

"A  fonnidiible  rival  yon  buve  given  me!  Tray,  has  your 
ghostly  adviser,  whom  I  eaw  stealing  away  as  I  came  in, 
been  tntoring  you  on  this  Bubject?  He  has  donbttcsa  told 
you  not  to  be  unequally  yoked  together  with  an  unbeliever." 

*^And  if  ho  lias,  has  lie  not  given  me  good  advice,  not  for 
me,  but  for  you  ?  To  yon,  do  my  best,  I  must,  unless  yon 
should  bo  converted  to  religion,  soon  appear  a  weak  and 
silly  woman.  My  religious  zeal  will  bo  in  your  estimation 
mere  fanaticism,  and  my  love  to  God  will  seem  so  much 
abstracted  from  that  which  you  will  claim  aa  due  to  your- 
self. Difference  of  belief  will  lead  to  difference  of  feeling, 
to  a  difference  of  tastes,  and  aims,  and  then  to  coldness, 
neglect,  perhaps  disgust  and  mutual  wretchedness.  With 
views  on  religion,  so  widely  difforctit  as  ours  are,  wo  can 
never  enjoy  that  union  of  soid  which  wc  should  both  crave, 
and  without  which  we  couUl  not  bo  happy." 

"  I  understand  nothing  of  all  this.  Because  you  love  God 
more,  I  see  not  why  you  need  love  me  leas.  I  see  no  reason 
why  God  and  I  should  be  rivals  for  vour  affcctioua.  Is  the 
love  which  you  have  for  God  of  tfic  same  kind  with  the 
love  you  have  heretofope  avowed  fur  me?  Can  you  not 
love  God,  do  your  duty  to  hitii,  and  also  have  a  heart  and 
i\  hand  for  fljo  duties  of  a  wife?  According  to  J'onr  sacred 
books,  (}oii  hiniHi'lf  declared  th;it  it  was  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone,  and  therefore  niiidc  wuman  to  be  his  help-meet. 
Can  she  bo  wanting  in  her  dnty  tn  bor  God,  when  she  lives 
to  the  end  for  which  be  made  her'i  Woman  was  made  to 
lie  mati't*  help-meet  if  your  religion  be  true,  and  it  is  her 
glory  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother." 

"No,     I  must  live  for  G<td  alone." 

"Some  of  your  tlivines  pretend  that  we  live  for  God, 
when  we  live  for  his  children.  You  talk  of  consocniting 
yourself  to  God.  Do  you  intend  to  become  a  nun  ?  l^oes 
your  God  ask  you  to  live  in  a  cloister  and  waste  your  life  in 
singing  psalms  and  repeating /)afcfr  nostrrrsf" 

"  Charles,  your  (luestioiis  do  but  confirm  me  in  my  reso- 
lution. You  have  no  svmnathy  with  that  religious  state  of 
tlio  afftctiona,  which  I  believe  m^'self  commanded  to  culti- 
vate. You  even  now  think  me  very  foolish  and  are  half 
angrv'  at  me." 

"IVue.     I  regard  yonr  piety  as  a  weakness;  but  I  see 
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enough  else  in  your  character,  which  is  not  weakness,  to 
enable  me  to  overlook  that.  On  the  single  subject  of 
religion,  I  of  course  do  not  and  cannot  sjmpatliize  with  you ; 
but  in  all  else,  I  am  unconscious  of  any  want  of  sympathy. 
When  we  come  to  live  together,  to  have  the  same  joys  and 
sorrows,  tlie  same  cares  and  perplexities,  the  same  hopes  and 
fears,  in  all  other  respects,  I  doubt  not  that  we  shall  iind  that 
oneness  of  heart  and  soul,  which  will  secure  us  as  much  hap- 
piness as  mortals  have  any  reason  to  expect." 

"No.  Religion  must  pervade  my  whole  being;  it  must 
be  inwoven  with  all  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  words  and 
actions.  You  must  meet  it  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and 
wherever  and  wlienever  you  meet  it,  I  see  from  the  present 
interview,  it  must  olTend  you." 

"  I  see  no  necessity  of  making  your  piety  everywhere 
obtrusive." 

"I  must  love  God  with  all  my  heart,  mind,  soul,  and 
strength." 

"And  your  neighbor  as  yourself,' which  means,  I  take  it, 
your  husoand.  But  why  not  follow  the  direction  of  your 
Saint  Paul  ?  *  Hast  thou  faith  ?  have  it  to  thyself? '  If  you 
have  pious  feelings  indulge  them.  Surely,  you  must  have 
room  enougli  left  for  the  proper  affections  of  the  wife.  It 
must  be  a  strange  God  in  whom  you  believe,  if  he  should  bo 
offended  to  see  you  studying  to  make  the  man  happy 
to  whom  you  confess  yourself  not  indifferent,  ana  to 
whom  you  have  solemnly  plighted  your  faith.  Though  on 
this  last  point  I  do  not  insist.  I  ask  no  one  to  keep  faith 
with  me  longer  than  it  is  agreeable.  I  absolve  you  from  all 
obligation  to  fulfil  a  promise  you  rashly,  inconsiderately 
made.  You  can  dismiss  me  if  you  please.  I  am  not  a  man 
likely  to  complain.  I  was  not  born  to  go  whining  tlirough 
life.  I  have  alreadv  learned  the  le&soii  to  bear.  Still  you 
have  had  much  influence  over  me,  and,  until  now,  I  have 
never  conversed  with  you  without  wishing  myself  a  Chris- 
tian. The  road  to  the  understanding  lies  through  the  heart. 
Who  can  tell  but  through  love  you  may  lead  me  to  God,  be 
the  means  of  my  convei-sion  i " 

''  I  know  not  how  that  would  be ;  but  weak,  imperfect  aa 
T  am  and  always  must  be,  I  fear  I  shall  be  more  likely  to 
expose  my  faith  to  your  contempt  than  to  commend  it  to 
ymir  love  and  reverence," 

•'  I  know  of  nothing  in  tlie  past  to  warrant  your  foara; 
yon  have  not  changed  Indf  so  much  as  you  fancy.  You  have 
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always  been  religious  since  I  have  been  acquainted  witJi  vou. 
I  have  rarely  witnessed  your  sensibility  to  religion,  without 
regretting  the  loss  of  my  early  faith.  I  aia  not  certain  but 
it  was  the  religions  turn  of  your  mind  which  first  attracted 
my  love,  and  I  know  that  it  has  tended  not  a  little  to 
strengthen  and  pnrify  it.  Ilopelcss  myeclf,  a  child  without 
a  father,  I  have  not  been  diepleasea  to  see  hope  bcao)- 
ing  from  your  eyes,  and  to  hear  from  your  lips  the  wordb, 
*My  Father.'  I  have  never  had  an  earthly  father  to  whom 
I  could  apply  those  words,  and  it  is  long  since  I  have  had 
one  in  heaven.  As  much  opposed  as  I  am  to  the  nonsense 
and  mischief  which  pass  with  the  multitude  under  the  name 
of  religion,  yet  ever  have  I  felt  that  I  would  give  worlds 
did  1  poiwoRs  them,  could  I  once  more  feel  assured  that  there 
is  another  and  a  better  world  ;  could  I  look  up  with  con- 
fidence and  say,  '  My  Father. ' " 

"  Cliarlcs,  I  cannot  comprehend  you.  Can  it  be  that  yon 
are  in  reality  an  iiifi<lcl,  in  love  as  you  are  with  all  beautiful 
things  and  good  7  You  seem  to  me  at  times  all  but  devout. 
You  are  geutle  and  forgiving.  I  have  often  known  you  to 
risk  your  life  for  even  your  enemies.  How  is  this!  la  not 
Christ  in  you,  though  you  know  it  not  ?  Own  him,  I  beseech 
yon." 

**  And  be  a  hypocrite  ?  Never.  I  have  lost  my  faith  as  a 
Christian,  but  as  long  as  I  live  I  will  hold  fa«t  to  my  integ- 
rity. I  have  not  the  Christian's  hopes  nor  his  fears  ;  but  1 
flliould  think  meanly  of  myself,  had  I  only  the  Christianas 
virtues." 

"  I  do  not  understand  this.  I  have  always  identified  all 
moral  excellence  with  belief  in  Ciirist,  and  been  unable  to 
conceive  of  any  virtue  separate  from  Christianity.  I  have 
believed  that  one  must  be  born  agaiu,  and  then  he  would 
know  the  truth  ;  and  here  you  are  professing  to  have  expe- 
rienced all  that  others  do  in  the  new  birth,  and  at  the  same 
time  denying  the  existence  of  God.  Is  it  all  a  delusion  f 
Can  I  be  certain  of  nothing?  O,  Cliarles,  do  not  drive  me 
to  scepticism,  to  madness!" 

"  Fear  me  not.  To  me  I  own  religion  appears  all  a  delu- 
■ion.  I  neither  do  nor  can  know  any  thing  about  it.  But 
after  all  you  may  be  right.  I  never  set  up  my  own  opinion! 
as  the  measure  of  truth.'' 

"It  is  gone.  It  was  but  a  passing  cloud.  Religion  must 
be  true.  I  have  the  wimess  within.  I  feel  ita  truth,  and 
even  you  own  that  you  at  times  feel  the  need  of  it." 
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"  It  18  hard  to  efface  early  irapressiona.  Reminiscences  of 
my  childhood  and  youth  sometirues  come  up,  and  I  dream  ; 
but  I  awake  as  soon  as  reason  dawns." 

"  Reason !  Reason !  that  is  the  real  sool-destroyer  I  I 
cannot  reason  on  religion  ;  I  hold  it  too  SiJcred,  anti  I  dare 
not  so  profane  it.  I  mnst  believe.  I  have  always  loved 
relitrion.  It  has  ever  shed  a  hallowed  light  over  the  world 
in  which  I  have  lived,  and  made  all  things  around  nie  beau- 
tiful and  lovely.  Witliin  a  few  days  I  have  felt  aa  I  never 
did  before.  God  has  manifested  himself  to  me  as  he  does 
not  to  the  world.  It  must  be  so.  I  cannot  mistake  my 
feelings." 

"  But  they  may  mislead  you.'* 

"And  why  more  than  your  logic?  May  we  not  err  by 
distrusting  our  feelings  too  much  »  These  reminist-ences  of 
yonr  early  life,  as  you  call  them,  what  may  they  be  after  all 
but  an  outcry  from  the  depth  of  your  being  for  God, — the 
strivings  of  God's  spirit  with  yours  to  lead  you  back  to  him- 

'*  So  I  have  sometimes  fancied  it  might  be.  This  is  a 
mysterious  nature  of  ours,  and  I  pretend  not  to  be  able  to 
unravel  it.  It  is  all  dark  and  inscrutable  to  me.  Thought, 
which  now  penetrates  the  solid  marble,  pierces  through  the 
earth,  soars  into  the  heavens,  and  sooner  than  I  can  utter  the 
words,  makes  the  circuit  of  the  univer«>e,  is  to  me  a  mystery. 
Love,  sympathy, — all  the  emotions  are  inexjjlicable ;  and 
not  the  least  so  that  mystic  communion  of  which  we  are  at 
all  times  conscious,  tnat  something  which  often  without 
external  medium  advertises  us  of  the  presence  of  the  beloved 
object,  and  enables  us  to  know  before  hand  the  emotions 
swelling  in  another's  breast.  Then  this  void  I  am  conscious 
of  within,  which  I  am  ever  trying  to  fill,  and  which  nothing 
but  infinity  seems  capable  of  filling — this  eternal  craving 
of  ours  to  break  through  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  uoiverse 
and  breathe  at  our  ease  the  free  air  beyond, — I  know  not 
■what  all  this  means.  There  are  times  when  this  world  is 
too  small  for  me,  when  I  seem  to  have  that  within  me  which 
is  greater  than  tlie  univei"se,  thoughts  and  desires  which 
seem  inhabitants  of  eternity.  At  times  they  startle  me ;  but 
they  are  the  freaks  of  a  wanton  imagination  ;  they  are  fan- 
tasy all." 

''  I  know  not  that.  May  they  not  be  the  sours  reminia- 
cences  of  God,  its  native  land  \  Are  we  not  exiles  from  our 
home  ?  and  are  not  these  thoughts  and  desires  our  sighs  and 
yearnings  for  a  return  i " 
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"So  perliaiw  old  Plato  would  liavo  said.  But  I  dare  not 
trust  myself  in  a  rogitui  t'ouiisiibsfiintial.  I  leave  tliese  mat- 
ter to  tlif  inysticvs,  ami  (lontiiio  myself  to  my  live  senaes  and 
the  operations  of  my  inulorstnndinc!;.  These  vagiio  longings 
are  to  me  only  the  fevcrisii  dreams  of  a  ]>erturl)ed  eluep." 

What  would  have  been  the  result  of  our  interview,  I  Icnow 
not,  had  it  not  been  euddonly  und  unexucctedly  interrupted. 
I  (hinic  I  should  have  shaken  Elizjibeth  8  resolution,  and  she 
porhupfi  would  have  soothed  my  unbelief  with  visions  of  that 
mystic  land, upon  which,  unknown  to  herself,  she  wusentering. 
The  natural  eure  for  scepticism  is  mysticism,  and  had  we 
been  left  to  ourselves,  I  think  it  very  possible  I  should  have 
lost  my  atheism,  and  lived  with  Elizabeth  a,  sort  of  tlie- 
osophic  life.  But  it  was  otherwise  ordered.  I  have  already 
mentioned  EliKaboth's  brother  George.  With  him  I  had 
boon  loriji;er  acquainted,  than  with  her.  I  had  been  able,  on 
my  first  coming  to  reside  in  the  neighborhood,  to  render  him 
some  essential  service,  which  bccanie  the  prelude  to  an  inti- 
macy with  him,  and,  what  I  had  valued  more,  with  his 
sister.  George  would  never  have  been  selected  by  me  as  a 
friend,  had  I  not  served  him.  He  had  respectable  talents, 
was  well  educated,  but  not  precisely  a  man  to  my  taste. 

The  lost  time  I  had  seen  him,  he  wajB  on  the  anxious  seats, 
where  ho  snccccded  in  becoming  converted.  He  was  now 
a  saint,  and  could  address  his  former  friends  and  associates 
as  sinners.  Conversion  operates  dLffurently  on  different 
eubjocta.  Some  it  makes  better,  manward  as  well  as  God- 
ward,  sweetening  their  dispositions,  elevating  their  feelings 
and  aims ;  others  it  makes  decidedly  worse.  By  persuading 
them  that  they  aro  sainta,  it  permits  them  to  fancy  that  they 
can  do  no  wrong  because  they  are  saints.  Of  this  latter  class 
was  my  frion<i  George.  Iteligion  had  in  him  combined 
with  a  narsli,  hiiughty,  and  vindictive  temper,  and  had  given 
him  the  courage  to  display  what  he  had  previously  studied 
to  conceal. 

In  a  social  point  of  view,  he  was  evidently  my  superior. 
His  parents  had  been  notable  people  in  tlieir  aay,  and  to 
liim  and  his  sister  who  resided  with  their  widowed  mother, 
lia<l  descended  an  ample  fortune.  ]?ut  I  was  somewhat  of 
lui  adventurer.  Nobody  knew  whence  I  came,  or  what  was 
tny  pnifesHion  or  occupation.  I  could  not  be  absolutely 
]X>or,  but  I  had  evidently  not  been  accustomed  to  refined 
sorii'ty,  and  it  was  most  likely  that  I  was  uf  obstMire  origin. 
On  tliese  points  I  kept  my  own  cuurisel.     I  had  perhaps  a. 
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tale  to  tell,  had  I  chosen  ;  but  I  had  never  leanied  that  a 
man  suffered  by  knowing  more  of  himself  than  otliers  knew 
of  him.  I  shall  not  tell  the  talo  now,  for  it  would  not  be 
credited  if  I  should.  But  evidently,  although  George  had 
encouraged  my  suit  to  his  sister,  he  did  not  now  ntgiird  nie 
as  the  most  desirable  suitor.  Mr.  Smith  and  a  lew  other 
pious  friends  had  conversed  with  him,  and  given  him  some 
advice. 

Entering  the  room  where  we  were  conversing,  and  hastily 
approaching  me,  and  addressing  me  in  a  rude  and  liaughty 
manner,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "•  yoa  and  I  have  been  much  together 
for  some  time  past ;  I  have  permitted  you  to  eume  and  go 
as  if  this  house  were  your  home  ;  I  have  home  with  you  in 
the  hope  that  your  pernicious  principles  miglit  be  corrected. 
It  is  in  vain  to  indulge  that  hope  any  longer;  and  as  I  du 
not  choose  to  associate  with  an  atheist,  you  will  have  the 
goodness  henceforth  to  spare  my  sister  and  myself  the  pleas- 
ure of  your  com]>any.  You  will  iind  neither  of  us  at  liunie 
to  yon  hereafter," 

"Say  not  so,  brother,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth  ;  "  rou  wrong^ 
your  own  heart;  vou  wrong  the  charity  of  the  blesi-ed  Gos- 
pel ;  you  wrong  Charles,  who  you  know  saved  your  life  at 
the  risk  of  his  own." 

"What  I  have  8ai<l,  I  have  said,"  replied  he. 

"Say  no  more,  Eliuabeth,"  I  interposed.  "He  will,  I 
fear,  one  day  need  my  furgivenee*:  if  so,  he  will  find  it. 
Farewell,  Elizalx;th.  (Itlierwise  I  would  have  parted  with 
you.  I  know  not  whether  the  resolution  you  mentioned 
when  I  came  in  is  to  be  regarded  as  final  or  not.  That  is  a 
matter  which  rests  with  youi-self.  I  am  not  the  man  to 
entreat  any  one  to  break  a  resolution  in  my  favor.  If,  how- 
ever, you  alter  your  mind,  you  will  find  me  as  I  was.  Fare- 
well''^ 


OHAPTEB   XI. PKIKSTCBAFT. 

The  incidents  related  in  my  last  chapter,  but  ill  prepared 
me  for  my  second  interview  with  Mr.  Wilson.  In  my  lirst 
interview  I  was  calm,  candid,  willing,  even  an.xious  to 
become,  if  not  a  believer  in  all  that  passes  for  religion,  at 
least  in  God  and  imnjortality.  But  now  I  was  rutilea,  I  was 
exasperated  against  the  clergy,  those  meddling  priests  as  I 
regimlcd  them  ;  and  1  was  resolved  to  combat  Mr.  Wilson's 
ar«fuments  with  all  the  forc^*  of  reason  I  could  master.  Un 
tins  second  day  I  found  Mr.  Wilson  where  I  did  before,  but 
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not  this  time  alone ;  some  five  or  six  of  his  brother  clergy- 
men we're  witli  him,  all  of  whom,  with  faces  as  grave  as  a 
ciiurch-yanl,  showed  a  becoming  horror  at  n)y  iiDi)roach.  I 
was  greeted  with  scarcely  a  single  civil  word,  llio  clcrgv- 
men  looked  up  to  heaven  and  siglied,  hang  down  their  heaas 
and  were  silont. 

"  I  have  oalk'd."  said  I,  addressing  myself  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
"to  hour  what  further  3-011  liave  to  oflfor  on  the  sabject  of 
our  former  converstitiou." 

"Ah,  I  had  forgotten,"  replied  he  in  a  sanctimonious 
tone,  "  you  are  the  young  man  with  whom  I  had  some  con- 
versation on  the  existence  of  God;  was  not  what  I  said  suf- 
ficient to  remove  your  doubts  1" 

"No.  sir," 

"Then  I  fenr  all  that  I  can  say  will  be  useless.  He  who 
deuies  the  existence  of  God,  is  too  far  gone  in  blindness  of 
mitid  and  hardness  of  heart,  to  be  affected  by  any  thing 
abort  of  the  omnipotent  workings  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
is  past  being  reasoned  with.  In  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  is  a  fool." 

'*  Be  that  as  it  may ;  if  yon  have  any  reasons  to  offer,  I  can 
hear  them ;  imd  if  they  have  any  weight  I  can  feel  them." 

"  I  will  pray  for  you." 

"  I  want  your  reasons,  not  yonr  prayers." 

"The  Scriptures  forbid  us  to  cast  pearls  before  swine,  or 
to  give  that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs. 

"  An  unnecessary  prohibition  in  yonr  case." 

*'  Would  you  insult  one  of  God's  ministeral" 

*'  I  might  nnswer  you  in  the  words  of  one  of  your  saints, 
slightly  v.'iricd, '  I  wist  not  that  thou  wast  a  minister  of  God, 
thou  wiiifed  wall ;'  but  I  insult  no  man,  and  sliali  always 
repel  insult,  let  it  c*ime  from  whom  it  may." 

"  I  perceive,  young  man,  that  you  are  in  the  gall  of  bitter- 
ness  and  the  l)onds  of  iniquity." 

"  I  am  not  here,  sir,  to  be  mformed  of  my  condition,  but 
at  your  special  invitation,  to  be  resolved  of  certain  doubts, 
which  you  boasted  your  skill  to  solve.  If  you  have  lost 
confidence  in  your  ability,  or  if  you  are  otherwise  engaged, 
I  can  retire." 

"  Go  to  God  with  your  doubts.  He  only  can  solve  them ; 
yon  are  quarrelling  with  God.  Go  and  make  yoor  peace 
with  God." 

"Your  directions  are  admirable.  Pity  they  had  not 
occurred  to  you  a  little  sooner.  But  be  so  good  now  as  to 
bear  me  a  moment." 
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"  I  have  no  wish  to  hear  yon." 

"I  care  not  for  that;  but  hoar  me  yon  shall.  Yon  have 
given  me  yonr  message,  and  I  will  give  yon  mine.  I,  sir, 
was  early  tanght  to  love  God,  and  I  early  sought  to  serve 
him.  I  was  early  religions,  and  for  some  years  found  in 
religion  all  the  enjoymeijt  I  had.  Sectarian  disscnedons 
spmng  up,  grieved,  and  finally  disgusted  me.  They  cora- 
jjelled  me  to  ask  why  I  supported  Christianity.  1  asked 
but  could  not  answer ;  I  went  to  my  minister,  and  he  told 
Hie  if  I  doubted  I  should  be  damned." 

"And  told  you  the  truth,"'  said  Mr.  Wilson. 

"I  went  to  another,  another,  and  still  another,  and 
received  the  same  answer.  I  complained  not.  T  reported 
to  the  Bible,  read,  re-reail  it,  rea<l  every  thing  I  could  lay 
my  hands  on  that  promised  to  throw  light  on  the  subject 
laboring  in  my  mind  ;  I  sp>ent  years  in  study ;  I  prayed,  and 
prayed  God,  by  night  and  by  day,  to  help  me.  I  sought 
for  tlie  truth  with  iiiy  wliule  ue.'trt.'* 

"  That  is  false,"  interposed  one  of  the  clergymen  present ; 
"  no  man  ever  prayed  to  God  for  the  truth  and  remained  an 
atheist." 

"  One  article  after  another  of  my  faith  went,  till  I  found 
myself  at  last  without  hope  in  immortality  or  belief  in  God. 
I  wept  at  this  result ;  but  I  said  nothing, — sought  to  unsettle 
no  one's  faith,  but  pursued  my  way  peaceably  as  a  man,  a 
citizen,  and  a  friena.  At  the  reqnest  of  one,  whose  request 
to  me  is  a  command,  I  attended  tlie  other  day  one  of  your 
inquiry  meetings ;  you  know  whjit  passed  there.  At  yonr 
request  I  called  here,  with  what  result,  you  know  as  well  as 
L  I  am  here  again  at  your  request,  and  I  have  thns  far,  for 
reasous  best  known  to  yourselves,  received  only  insult  and 
abuse.  One  word  therefore  to  yon,  and  to  all  who  call 
yourselves  ministers  of  God  ;  I  have  found  you  always  loud 
m  your  professions,  but  always  unable  or  unwilling  to  give 
a  reaBon  for  the  faith  you  enjoin.  I  have  ever  fonnd  von 
in  relation  to  your  opponents  proud,  haughty,  overbeanng, 
relentless ;  professed  preaehei-s  of  peace  and  love,  I  liave 
ever  found  you  sowing  the  seeds  of  dieeord,  meddling  with 
every  one's  private  aSairs,  poisoning  the  cup  of  domestic 
biles,  and  withering  the  purest  and  holiest  affections  of  the 
human  heart.  You  have  brought  wrath  and  hatred  into 
this  hitherto  peaceful  village ;  you  have  blasted  m}'  hopes 
of  happiness,  done  me  all  the  injury  man  can  do  to  man ; 
and  what  you  have  done  to  me  yon  have  done  to  thoneands, 
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and  M'ill  do,  so  long  as  the  world  endoree  your  profession. 
You  miike  earth  a  liell  tliat  j'our  own  eervjces  may  be  in 
request — tnaUe  the  j)eoi)le  believe  in  a  Gofl  of  wrath  tiiat  you 
may  bo  employed  its  mediators  between  them  and  his  venge- 
ance. Did  I  believe  in  your  imaginary  place  of  punishment^ 
I  would  «iy  to  you  in  the  words  of  yonr  master, '  Ye  serpents, 
ve  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  e8t^ai>e  the  damnation  of 
helH'  Hitherto  I  nave  treated  you  with  respect;  there  i» 
war  between  ns  now,  and  earth  shall  be  rid  of  you,  or  I  will 
die  in  the  attempt.  Farewell.  Before  you  dream  of  con- 
verting the  intidcl,  learn  humility,  honesty,  and  good  man- 
ners." 

So  siiying,  I  left  the  house  and  returned  to  ray  lodgings. 
When  I  WHS  gone  the  reverend  gentlemen  looked  at  one 
another  and  smiled  ;  "  that  young  man, "  said  one  of  them, 
"  would  nuke  a  most  capita]  preacher  were  he  only  on  the 
right  side. "  "  Perhaps, "  said  another,  "  he  is  nearer  right 
than  we  should  be  willing  the  world  should  believe," 
"  Never  mind,"  fciid  still  iinother,  "  the  people  are  super- 
stitious; they  will  have  eoiiio  kind  of  worship,  and  we  must 
let  tiiein  have  their  way."  These  reverend  gentlemen  it 
seems  understood  one  another. 


ouAPrBB  rn. — tMMom'ALmr. 

I  paas  over  several  months  in  whicli  nothing  I  can  bring 
myself  to  relate  of  much  importance  occurred.  £lizabetu 
and  I  mot  a  few  tiinen  after  the  interview  I  have  mentioned. 
She  was  ever  the  same  pure-minded,  affectionate  girl;  but 
the  view  which  she  had  taken  of  her  duty  to  God,  and  the 
struggle  which  thence  ensued  Itctween  religion  and  love, 
Burrounded  aa  she  was  by  pious  friends  whose  zeal  for  the 
soul  hereafter  far  outran  their  knowledge  of  what  wunld 
constitute  its  real  well-being  here,  preyeu  upon  her  health, 
and  tlireatened  the  wurut  results.  From  thuse  results  I 
raise  not  the  veil. 

One  tie  alone  was  left  me,  one  alone  bound  me  to  my 
race,  and  to  virtue.  My  iriother,  bowed  with  years  and 
afflictions,  still  lived,  though  in  a  distant  part  of  the  coun- 
try. A  letter  from  a  diHtaiit  relative  with  whom  sheresided,^ 
informed  mo  that  she  wiis  very  ill,  imd  demanded  my  pres- 
ence, as  she  ci>uld  not  survive  many  days.  1  need  not  say 
this  letter  atiiieted  me.  1  had  not  seen  my  mother  for  sev- 
eral year!^;  not  because  I  wanted  tilial  ailection,  but  I  had 
rarely  been  able  to  do  as  I  would.      Poverty  is  a  stern  master^ 
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and  when  combined  with  talent  and  ambition,  often  compels 
us  to  seem  wanting  in  most  of  the  better  and  n>ore  amiable 
affections  of  onr  nature.  I  had  always  loved  and  rever- 
-enced  my  mother ;  but  her  image  rose  before  me  now  as  it 
never  had  before.  It  looked  mournfully  upon  me,  and  in 
tlie  eloquence  of  mute  sorrow  seoned  to  upbraid  roe  with 
neglect,  and  to  tell  me  that  I  had  failed  to  prove  myself  a 
j»0(jd  8un. 

I  Itist  HO  tijiie  in  ('(^(mpl^nng  witli  my  mother's  request  I 
found  her  etiil  living,  but  evidently  near  her  last.  She 
recognized  mo,  brightened  up  a  moment,  thanked  me  for 
coming  to  see  her,  thanked  her  God  that  he  had  permitted 
her  to  look  once  more  upon  the  face  of  her  son,  her  only 
■child,  and  to  God,  the  God  in  whom  she  believed,  who 
had  protected  her  tlirough  life,  and  in  whom  she  had  found 
«olacc  .ind  support  under  all  her  trials  and  sorrows,  slie  cora- 
raended  me  for  time  and  eternity,  with  all  the  fervor  of 
undoubting  piety,  and  the  warmth  of  maternal  love.  The 
effort  e.\haustc(f  her;  she  sunk  into  a  sort  of  lethargy, 
which  in  a  few  hours  proved  to  be  the  sleep  of  deatli, 

I  watched  by  the  liieleas  body  ;  I  followed  it  to  its  rest- 
ing place  in  the  earth ;  went  at  twilight  and  stood  by  the 
grave  which  had  closed  over  it.  Do  you  ask  what  were  my 
thouglits  and  feelings  I 

I  was  a  disbeliever,  but  I  was  a  man,  and  li.^d  a  heart ; 
and  not  the  less  a  heart  because  few  shared  its  affections. 
But  the  feelings  with  which  professed  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers meet  death,  cither  for  themselves  or  for  others,  are 
very  nearly  similar.  When  death  comes  into  the  circle  of 
our  friends  and  sunders  the  cords  of  affection,  it  is  back- 
ward we  look,  not  forward,  and  we  are  with  the  departed  as 
he  lives  in  our  memories,  not  as  he  maybe  in  our  hopes. 
The  hopes  nurtured  by  religion  aie  very  consoling  wlien 
grief  exists  only  in  anticipation,  or  after  time  has  hallowed 
it;  but  they  have  little  power  in  the  moment  when  it  actu- 
ally breaks  in  upon  the  soul,  and  pierces  the  heart.  Besides, 
there  are  few  people  who  know  how  to  use  their  immortal- 
ity. Death  to  the  great  mass  of  believers  as  well  as  of 
unbelievers  comes  ns  the  kiri^  of  terrors,  in  the  shape  of  a 
total  extinction  of  being.  The  immortiUity  of  the  soul  is 
assented  to  rather  than  believed, — believed  rather  than  lived. 
And  withal  it  is  something  so  far  in  the  distant  future,  that 
till  long  after  the  spirit  has  left  the  body,  wc  think  and 
6peak  of  the  loved   ones  as  no   more.     Karely  doee  the 
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believer  find  that  relief  in  the  doctrine  of  immortalitj, 
which  he  insista  on  with  so  riuieli  eloquence  in  his  contro- 
versy with  uiibciliovfrs.  He  might  lin«i  it,  he  oiigiit  to  find 
it,  and  one  day  will ;  but  not  till  ho  loams  that  man  m 
immortal,  and  not  merely  is  to  be  immortul. 

I  lingurad  several  weeka  around  the  grave  of  my  mother, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  where  she  had  lived.  It  was  the 
place  where  I  tiad  passed  ray  own  childhood  and  youth.  It 
was  the  scene  of  those  early  associations  wliich  become  the 
dearer  to  us  aa  we  leave  them  the  further  behind.  I 
stood  where  I  had  sported  in  the  freedom  of  early  child- 
hood ;  but  I  stood  alone,  for  no  one  was  there  with  whom  I 
could  s|)eak  of  its  frolics.  One  feels  singularly  desolate 
when  one  sees  only  strange  faces,  and  hears  only  strange 
voices  in  what  was  the  home  of  one's  early  life. 

I  returned  to  tlie  village  where  I  resided  when  I  first 
introduced  myself  to  my  readers  But  what  was  that  spot 
to  me  now  ?  Xature  had  done  much  for  it,  but  nature  her- 
self is  very  much  wliat  we  make  her.  Tliere  must  lie  l>eauty 
in  our  souls,  or  wo  shall  see  no  loveliness  in  her  face;  and 
beauty  had  died  out  of  my  soul.  She  who  might  have 
recalled  it  to  life,  and  thrown  its  hues  over  all  the  world 
was but  of  that  I  will  not  speak. 

It  was  now  that  I  really  needed  the  hope  of  immortality. 
The  world  was  to  lue  one  vast  desert,  and  life  was  without 
end  or  aim.  The  hope  of  immortality  is  not  needed  to- 
enable  as  to  bear  grief,  to  meet  great  calamities.  These 
can  be,  as  they  have  been,  met  by  the  atheist  with  a  serene 
brow  and  a  trannuil  pulse.  We  need  not  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality in  L»rucr  to  meet  death  with  comjiosure.  The 
manner  in  which  we  meet  death  depends  altogether  more 
on  the  state  of  our  nerves  than  the  nature  of  our  hopes. 
But  we  want  it  when  earth  has  lost  its  gloss  of  novelty, 
when  our  hopes  have  been  blasted,  our  affections  withered, 
and  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  vanity  of  all  human  pur- 
snits  have  come  home  to  us.  and  made  us  exclaim,  "  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity ;"  we  want  then  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality to  give  to  life  an  end,  an  aim. 

We  all  of  us  at  times  feel  this  Wiint.  The  infidel  feels  it 
early  in  life.  He  learns  all  too  wion,  what  to  him  is  a  with- 
ering fact,  that  man  does  not  complete  his  destiny  on  earth. 
Man  never  completes  any  thing  here.  What  then  shall  he 
do  if  there  be  no  hereafter'/  With  wliat  courage  can  I 
betake  myself  to  my  task  i     I  may  begin — but  the  grave 
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lies  between  me  and  the  completion.  Death  will  come  to 
interrupt  my  work,  aiid  compel  me  to  leave  it  unfinished. 
This  ifi  more  terrible  to  me  than  the  thought  of  ceasing  to 
Ije.  I  could  aliTujst — at  least,  I  think  I  could — consent  to 
he  no  more,  after  I  had  linished  my  work,  achieved  my 
destiny  ;  but  to  die  before  my  work  is  completed,  while  that 
destiny  is  but  begun, — thia  is  the  death  wliich  comes  to  me 
indeed  as  a  '*  King  of  Terrors." 

The  hope  of  another  life  to  be  tlie  complement  of  this, 
stops  in  to  save  us  from  this  death,  to  give  as  the  courage 
and  tiie  hope  to  hegin.  The  rough  sketch  shall  hereafter 
Ijecome  the  finished  picture,  the  artist  shall  give  it  the  l^ist 
toucli  at  las  easel ;  the  science  we  had  just  begun  shall  be 
completed,  and  the  incipient  destiny  shall  be  achieved. 
Fear  not  to  begin,  thou  hast  eternity  before  thee  in  which  to 
end. 

I  wanted,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  this  hope.  I  had 
no  future.  I  woe  shut  up  in  this  narrow  life  as  in  a  cag^. 
All  for  whom  I  could  have  lived,  labored,  and  died,  were 
gone,  or  worse  than  gone.  I  had  no  end,  no  aim.  My 
affections  were  driven  back  to  stagnate  and  become  putrid 
in  my  own  breast.  I  had  no  one  to  care  for.  The  world 
was  to  me  as  if  it  were  not ;  and  yet  a  strange  restlessncju 
came  over  me.  I  could  be  still  nowhere.  I  roved  listlessly 
from  o1>ject  to  object,  my  body  was  carried  from  place  to 
place,  I  knew  not  why,  and  asked  not  myself  wherefore. 
And  yet  change  of  object,  change  of  scene,  wrought  no 
change  within  me.  I  existed,  but  did  not  live.  He  who 
has  no  future,  has  no  life. 


CHAPTER  Xin. THK   BKFORtfES. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  give  a  minute  history  of  my 
life.  My  wanderings  extended  far  and  lasted  a  weary 
while;  but  time  at  length  began  to  exert  its  healing  influ- 
ence, and  I  to  return  slowly  toward  life.  I  gradually  began 
to  make  observations  on  what  was  passing  around  me,  an<l 
was  at  length  arrested  by  the  imperfections  of  the  social 
state.  Wherever  I  went  I  beheld  injustice,  opprc'R-^ion, 
inequality  in  wealth,  social  position,  moral  and  intellectual 
culture, — the  many  everywhere  toiling  for  the  few.  Here 
is  a  man  well  made,  with  vigorous  body  and  active  limbs, 
an  intt.'lle(;t  ciipablc  of  grapiJling  with  the  weightiest  prob- 
lems of  science,  and  a  heart  of  loving  all  things  whicn  are 
beautiful  and  good  ;  and  yet  is  he  compelled  to  toil  and  rack 
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liis  brains  from  morning  to  night,  in  order  to  gain  the  bare 
means  of  Bulisistence,  which  Bhall  after  all  be  infinitely 
inferior  to  the  fare  of  the  rich  man's  dog.  Wealth  is  everj- 
wliore,  in  practice  at  least,  counted  the  supreme  good,  and 
everywliere  ita  producers  are  tiie  poor  and  wretched.  Thoy 
who  toil  not,  spin  not,  are  they  wfio  are  clad  in  soft  raiment, 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day.  What  monstrous  injustice 
is*  liere ! 

Mere  are  priests,  statesmen,  lawyers,  all  boasting  thoir  ser- 
vices, and  pretending  to  manage  society  as  it  ought  to  be 
nmnaged.  But  what  do  they  for  the  niJiss,  the  great, 
niinrivilegcd,  hard-handed  Many?  A  rich  man  is  murdered, 
4111(1  the  wliole  community  rises  to  ferret  out  the  murderer; 
H  poor  man  is  murdered,  leaving  a  wife  and  cliildren  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  heartless  world,  and  no  questions  aro 
wsked.  Mothers,  pale  and  emaciated,  watclj  the  livehmg 
niglit  over  their  starving  little  ones;  young  women  are  driven 
I»y  poverty  to  prostitution  ;  young  men  are  becoming  tliievea, 
rdbbers,  murderers,  that  thev  may  not  waste  away  in  alwo- 
liite  want,  unknown  and  nulionored.  On  every  iiand  vice 
and  crime,  and  wailing  and  woe;  and  the  vice  and  crime  of 
tlie  poor  alone  exciting  horror,  and  the  wailing  and  woe  of 
the  rich  alone  calling  forth  commiseration.  O,  it  is  a  bad 
world.  Society  is  all  wrong.  These  iniquitous  distinctions 
»if  class,  this  injustice,  this  oppression  of  the  toiling  many  to 
feed  the  luxury,  and  the  vanity  of  tlie  idle  and  worse  tlian 
useless  few,  must  bo  redressed.  But  who  shall  do  it  ?  Not 
the  butter  sort,  for  they  are  the  better  sort  only  in  conse- 
quence of  their  existence  ;  not  the  poorer  sort,  for  they  are 
ignorant,  and  dependent.  Yet  it  nmst  be  done;  nay,  shall 
ho  done.  Justice  shall  be  introduced  and  man's  eartlily 
well-being  made  possible.  But  who  shall  do  it  ?  I  will  do 
it.  I  wiiT  tell  these  lords  of  the  earth,  to  their  faces,  that 
they  ai"e  tyrants  and  oppreneors.  that  a  day  of  vengeance  is 
at  hand.  I  will  tell  tliese  wronged,  down-trodden  masses, 
tiiat  they  are  men,  not  beasts  of  burden  ;  that  they  have  as 
rich  a  nuture  as  their  masters,  and  as  pure  blood  coursing  in 
titeir  veins.  1  will  speak  to  them  in  the  name  of  justice,  of 
freedom,  and  my  voice  shall  be  trumpet-toned.  I  will  wake 
the  dead,  and  make  them  feel  the  might  tliat  has  for  ages 
slumbered  in  the  ixiasant's  arm ;  I  will  bid  them  stand  up 
men,  freemen,  and  swear,  in  the  depths  of  their  being,  that 
men  they  will  be,  living  or  dying,  and  that  from  this  time 
henceforth  wrong  from  man  to  man  shall  cease,  that  the 
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earth  shall  no  longer  echo  to  the  groaua  of  the  slave,  but 
restiutid  with  llie  songs  of  libert}',  joy,  aud  peace. 

Now  I  had  found  a  purjx>se,  au  end,  an  aim, — a  future, 
and  began  to  live  again.  No  more  whimpering,  no  more 
aickly  sentimentalism ;  I  was  a  man  now,  and  had  a  man's 
work  before  me.  I  might  etand  alone  against  a  hostile 
■world,  but  what  of  tliat '?  1  felt  I  had  that  within  rae,  which 
was  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  forces  it  could  muster 
against  mo;  I  carried  a  whole  world  within  me.  infinitely 
superior  to  the  world  without  me,  aiiti  which  should  ere  long 
replace  it.  O,  ye,  who  whimi>er  and  whine  over  your  petty 
mieeries,  go  forth  into  the  world,  behold  the  wrongs  and 
outrages  to  which  man  subjects  hia  brother,  and  seek  to 
arrest  them  ;  bo  shall  you  foi^et  your  own  puny  aorrows, 
and  find  the  happiness  ye  sigh  for. 

Into  the  great  wurk  of  reforming  soeietv,  or  rather  of 
reconstructing  society,  or  mort'  accurately  still,  of  pulling 
down  the  society  I  found  existing,  I  now  entered  with  zeal 
aud  energy.  I  had  now  as  I  have  Siiid  a  future ;  nay,  I  had 
a  religion, — a  faith  and  a  cultns,  of  which  I  was  the  apostle, 
and  felt  I  could  be  the  martyr.  I  went  to  the  work  in  right 
good  earnest.  I  wrote,  lectured,  published,  talked,  dis- 
puted, thought,  dreamed,  until  sickness,  poverty,  and 
exhaustion  of  mind  and  energy,  caused  me  to  doubt  of  suc- 
cess, and  to  pause,  and  a.sk  myself,  if- the  means  I  used  were 
adequate  to  tlie  end  I  contemplated. 

My  system  was  the  sensism  of  Locke's  sdiool.  I  relied 
solely  on  what  I  ternied  enlightened  eelf-interest.  I  did 
not  doubt  but  anneals  to  man's  interest  would  be  adequate 
to  mv  wants.  1  knew  what  I  proposed  was  for  the  interest 
of  all  men,  and  I  fancied  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  con- 
vince them  of  this  fact.  Ihit  some  how  or  other  this  was 
not  enough.  The  truth  is,  I  profes."*d  one  system,  but  in 
fact  deniatxled  the  results  of  another.  N«)  reform  can  be 
effected  without  sacrifice,  and  Siicrifice  comes  not  from  self- 
ishness. I  was  astonished  to  find  the  multitude  for  whom 
I  was  wjisting  my  life,  choosing  rather  to  return  to  the  flesh- 
pots  of  their  masters  than  submit  to  the  few  inevitable  pri- 
vations of  tlie  wilderness  wliich  lay  lietween  them  and  the 
promised  land.  I  had  not  then  learned  that  the  reformer  is 
powerless  save  as  he  appeals  to  men's  sense  of  duty.  Show 
the  people  that  they  are  bound  by  the  eternal  sanctions  of 
dnty  to  effect  your  reforms,  make  them  feel  that  the  God 
wituin  commands  them,  and  you  may  count  on  them  to  the 
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last,  to  go  with  yon  to  the  battle-fioW,  the  dungeon,  the 
waffold,  or  the  croBfl.  But  tliia  1  learned  not  till  long  after- 
wiirds. 

And  then  I  was  a  man,  and  by  no  means  without  my 
tihare  of  tlio  woakripsisof  human  nature.  I  commenced  witli 
duo  spirit  and  conlidonce.  but  I  gnkinnlly  began  to  grow 
weary  of  stjinding  ever  alone;  I  grew  eicK  of  tlie  combat, 
and  yoaniod  for  pracffand  fcllowsliip  with  my  kind.  Iwiis 
never  iutendetl  f«ir  a  Avarrior,  was  never  fitted  to  be  a 
reformer.  My  natural  inclinations  and  tafites  were  for  a 
quiet  and  retired  life  passed  in  the  midst  of  a  family  and  a 
<:hoiee  circle  of  friends.  In  laboring  for  mankind  my  loye 
for  tliem  increased ;  and  in  proportion  as  I  became  really 
philanthropic  the  solitude  t^  which  I  was  doomed  became 
insupportalile.  I  could  not  bear  to  feel  tliat  in  tlie  vast  mul- 
titude around  me,  not  a  single  heart  beat  in  unison  with  my 
ownj.  I  would  love  and  beloved.  Not  the  ra<?e  only  would 
I  love.  I  wished  for  some  one  dearer  than  all  to  cheer  me 
on  to  the  combat,  and  welcome  my  return.  It  waa  doubt- 
]c88  a  weakness,  but  it  was  a  weakness  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  over.  The  alTeetions  have  always  had  great 
power  over  me,  and  in  fact  have  always  done  with  me  pretty 
much  as  they  would.  Could  I  have  so  generalized  my  affec- 
tions as  to  have  cared  for  mankind  only  in  the  nbstiiict,  and 
to  have  had  no  craving  for  83^llpatllV  with  individuals,  I 
Bhould  have  been  a  stronger  nniri,  jxTiiaps,  and  might  noi 
have  failed  in  my  undertaking.  But  this  was  not  in  my 
nature.  1  could  never  live  on  abstractions,  love  everybody 
in  gonend  and  nobody  in  particular.  I  was  alone.  Tlicre 
wa«  no  God  in  heaven,  to  whom  T  could  go  for  succor;  there 
wiis  no  spot  on  earth  to  which  I  couhl  retire  for  awhile, 
throw  off  my  armor  and  feel  .myself  secure ;  no  symjtathiz- 
ing  soul  with  whom  I  could  talk  over  uiv  plans,  give  free 
utterance  to  the  feelinccs  which  I  must  ordinarily  euppresa, 
and  find  ample  amends  for  the  imgeiierou.s  scorn  of  the 
world.  I  felt  that  I  was  wronged,  that  I  was  misinterpreted, 
and  that  it  was  all  in  vain  to  seek  to  nuiko  myself  under- 
stood. My  philanthropy  turned  soar,  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  I 
ended  by  rading  against  mankind; — -a  no  uncommon  case, 
as  I  have  since  le.miL'  1,  with  those  who  sot  out  to  be  world- 
reformers.  Few  are  tin'  old  men  who  have  not  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  dreiiius  of  tiieir  youth. 
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While  in  the  condition  I  liave  described, — poor,  sick, 
deepotulont.  brooding  over  abortive  projects,  affections 
soured,  1hi|m.'8  disappointed,  at  war  witli  myself  and  with 
mankind, — I  was  visited  by  a  Mr.  Howard,  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, who  resided  some  dozen  miles  distant,  of  whom  I 
iiail  often  hearu,  but  wliom  I  had  not  before  seen.  After 
introducifg  hinisflf,  and  some  general  observations  wliicli 
interested  me  in  his  favor,  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him 
to  his  residence  assuring  me  that  it  would  afford  him  and 
liis  family  great  pleasure,  if  I  wouhl  consent  to  make  his 
liomc  mine  for  a  longer  or  shurter  time,  as  inight  suit  mj' 
convenience.  Tins  invitation,  which  seemed  prompted  bv 
really  generous  sentiment,  I  was  in  no  condition  to  think 
lightly  of.  I  accepted  it  very  gratefnily  ;  and  as  I  had  not 
many  arrangements  to  muke,  I  was  soon  ready,  ami,  taking 
a  seat  with  Mr.  Ilowai'd  in  his  carriage,  we  departed. 

This  Mr.  Howard,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  was  no  every- 
day character.  Endowed  by  nature  witli  a  warm  heart,  a 
clear  and  discriminating  mind,  he  liad  spared  no  pains  in 
cultivating  his  natural  adviintages.  He  was  well  acquainted, 
with  history,  familiar  witli  all  the  general  literature  of  tlie 
day,  and  what  was  better  tlian  all,  he  had  mingled  in  the 
world,  had  seen  men  in  all  conditions  and  nnder  nearly  all 
aspects,  and  that  too,  without  losing  his  luve  for  them,  or  his 
strong  desire  to  serve  them.  lie  had  been  absent  in  Europo 
for  some  time,  or  it  is  possible  that  he  bad  interested  him- 
self in  my  movements  much  earlier.  On  his  return  home, 
lie  had  been  informed  by  his  family,  that  there  was  a  man 
making  some  noise  in  the  neighboring  city,  alnjut  a  radic^il 
change  in  society,  who  was  laboring  to  introduce  a  state  of 
absolute  social  equalit}' ;  but,  they  added,  it  is  said  he  is  an. 
atheist,  and  a  very  dangerous  man  in  the  community.  Mr^ 
Howard  also  heard  of  me  from  other  quarters,  and  heard  too 
that  I  seemed  to  be  sincere,  that  I  had  made  some  sacrifices 
for  what  I  held  to  be  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  that  I  was 
now  in  ill-health,  and  most  likely  destitute  of  the  commou 
comforts  of  life,  if  not  even  its  necessaries.  This  wa» 
enough.  "  That  man  of  whom  you  speak,"  said  he,  "  if  what 
you  tell  me  be  correct,  is  no  atheist.  God  is  love,  and  no 
man  who  sincerely  loves  his  brother  can  be  a  disbeliever  in 
God.  I  will  see  him,  and  thank  him  in  the  name  of  religion, 
for  his  efforts  at  social  refonn  ;  for  if  I  do  uot  mistake  his 
character,  he  has  much  more  of  Christianity  than  have  tho 
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great  masfl  of  tlic  professod  followers  of  Jesus."  lie  was 
as  good  ail  lii^  word,  and  find  umv  tvilli'd  on  ine  lis  I  havo 
rel.-itod,  iiiid  invitfd  me  to  his  home. 

"Mr.  El  wood,"  fliiid  ho,  as  the  carriage  drove  off,  "  I  have 
been  tntK'li  intcri'stcd  in  what  I  have  heiinl  respecting  your 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  social  melioration.  I  have  just 
rctunifd  from  the  old  world.  I  have  seen  its  most  favorod 
countries,  iiave  spetit  eonsidorahio  time  in  examining  the 
rich  nionumentK  of  its  genius,  arts  and  industry;  but  every- 
where, Hiuidnt  the  much  which  I  have  heartily  approved, 
tuid  wislied  to  see  my  countrymen  studying  to  ijjutiite,  I 
liave  been  pained  to  wituet*  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
great  nuiss  of  the  jx'ople.  Tlie  favored  few  nm}'  l)o  cnliglit- 
etied,  cultivated,  refined  ;  but  the  many  are  almost  unifonnly 
ignorant,  half-brutish,  and  shut  out  from  nearly  all  thfe 
advantage's  society  wae  instituted  by  tlic  Creator  to  secure  to 
its  uienibers.  Tlie  splendid  palacort  rise  side  by  side  with 
the  wretched  hovels  of  the  poor.  They  may  be  filled  with 
every  luxury  for  ever)'  sense,  wrung  from  the  toil  an<i  sweat 
of  the  mass;  but  their  occupants,  notwithstauding  tlieir 
intelligence,  refinement,  and  Imspit^ility,  seem  never  to  have 
dreanjed  that  tlie  numy  were  not  made  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  ministering  to  their  pleasure ;  and  on  their  Ijciiighted 
mind»  dawns  never  tlie  groat  doctrine  of  the  common 
brotherhood  of  the  race.  I  Komrtimes  lost  tny  patience.  I 
told  a  jiidi;e  onu  day  that  1  would  rather  take  my  chance  at 
the  hist  day,  with  those  he  would  hung  than  w^ith  himself. 
They  were  victims  of  an  order  of  things  tliey  had  not 
crented,  and  eotild  not  control ;  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
feed  upholdere.  Instead  of  using  the  talents  and  moans  of 
intlueiice  God  lunl  entruste<l  to  him.  for  the  melioration  of 
that  order,  he  exerted  them  nu^rely  to  crush  whosoever 
should  dare  disclose  its  defects*  or  seeK  to  remedy  them. 

"J  have  now  returned  home,  and  here,  1  anj  sorry  to  say, 
I  find  tlie  gemjs  of  the  same  order,  the  siiiue  princiiiles  and 
tendencies  at  work,  and  if  resulting  as  yet  in  evils  of 
less  magnitude,  it  is  owing  to  certain  aecidentiil  causes, 
every  day  beconxing  lesB  and  less  active.  The  linos  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  great  mass  of  the  people  and  the 
favored  few,  are  every  day  becoming  broader  and  more 
indelible.  Labor  is  held  in  less  esteem  than  it  was,  and  ia 
not  fio  well  rewarded.  Wages,  perhaps,  are  nominally  liigher, 
tlie  laboring  man  may  consume  more  and  richer  articles  of 
food  and  clotliing ;  bat  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  ha 
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finds  it  proportionally  mora  difficolt  to  maintain  his  former 
relative  standing.  Poverty  keeps  pace  with  wealth,  and  not 
unfreqnently  outruns  it.  Poor  men  may  indeed  become 
rich,  and  rich  men  poor ;  but  the  rich  and  the  poor  still 
remain;  the  jwrpctual  shifting  of  individuals  loaves  the 
classes  as  they  were,  neither  lessening  their  numbers  nor 
diminishing  their  evil  consenuenees.  Tlic  evil  does  not 
consist  in  tiie  fact  that  these  uidividiials  rather  than  those, 
con^titiit^a  the  rich  or  tlie  poor,  bat  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
both  rich  and  poor. 

''  I  should  pay  little  regard  to  this  inequality  in  wealth, 
were  its  results  confined  to  the  mera  physical  well-being  or 
suffering  of  the  uietnbers  of  society.  I  am  mainly  affected 
by  its  moral  results,  and  these  are  disastrous.  On  tlie  one 
lumd,  the  rich  become  vain,  arrogant,  forgetful  of  their 
responsibilities,  and  duties,  and  of  course  unmoral.  For 
he,  in  the  strongest  sertse  of  the  word,  is  immoral,  who 
neglects  his  duties  to  society,  or  fails  to  vindicate  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  ability,  the  rights  and  the  well-l)eiug  of  the 
many,  however  amiable  he  maj  be  in  his  private  relations, 
polished  in  his  manners,  or  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  On  the  other  htmd,  the  poor  become  discontented, 
uneasy,  and  discouniged ; — lose  nil  self-rfs|>ect,  all  self-confi- 
dence, moulder  earthward,  and  live  and  die  but  a  single  step 
above  the  brutes.  O !  sir,  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  19 
immense,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  thank  you 
for  calling  public  attention  to  it,  and  for  laboring  to  remove 
it." 

"  You  are  the  first  man,  Mr.  Howard,  "  I  replied,  "  who 
has  ever  addressed  me  in  this  style, — tiie  first  who  has  not 
vither  condemned  me  outright,  or  exhorted  me  to  be  pru- 
dent, and  not  to  s.iv  anght  to  alarm  the  weak  and  timid. 
With  a  few  such  friends  to  the  people  aii  you  appear  to  be, 
I  had  not  failed  in  my  undertaking,  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
disappointment  exclaimed  with  tlio  Spaniiih  Proverb,  'Man- 
kind IS  an  ass — kicks  him  who  attempts  to  take  off  his  pan- 
niers.' But,  sir,  while  your  language  touches  me,  it  also 
surprises  me.  1  have  always  understood  that  you  were  rich 
ana  a  Christian." 

"  And  what  is  there  in  that  to  snrpriee  yon  ?  " 

"Every  rich  man  I  have  hithtyto  met  lias  cried  out 
against  me,  called  me  an  agrarian,  a  jacobin,  a  leveler,  and 
Miuadod  tlie  alarm,  '  property  is  in  danger. '  And  Chris- 
linns  liavo  been  my  most  bitter  and  uncompromising  enemies. 
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They  have  always  met  me  with  the  assurance  that  these 
Btx'ial  inequalities  and  distinctions  I  deplore  and  would 
remove,  are  of  divine  appointment,  the  express  will  of  God, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  impiooB  as  well  as  foolish  to  war 
against  them." 

"  There  may  be  some  truth  in  what  you  say,  but  I  tmst 
and  Vjelieve  you  exaggerate.     The  rich  men  of  whom  you 
complain,  are  not  so  properly  termed  rich  men  as  business 
men,  men  who  are  not  nch  but  are  seeking  to  l>e, — men  who 
occupy  a  position  they  would  not,  and  who  know  not  how 
(to  att-ain  to  the  nuik,  influence  and  consideration  they  crave, 
ibut  by  using  their  fellow  beings.     They  would  be  richer 
than  they  are,  but  they  can  be  only  by  availing  themselves 
adroitly,  not  to  say  dishonestly,  of  the  labors  of    others, 
labor  is  profitable  to  the  buyer  in  proportion  to  its  cheap- 
nose,  and,  like  every  thing  else,  ita  cheapness  depends  on  the 
8uj»ply   in  the  market.     It  is  therefore,  i\b  they  view  tli» mat- 
ter, for  their  interest  to  keep  the  supply  m»  large  i»*  possi- 
ble.   This  supply  c^n  be  large  only  on  tlie  condition  tlmt  there 
be  a  large  number  of  individuals  who  are  solely  dependent 
on  the  sale  of  their  labor  for  their  means  oi  subsistence. 
Your  cfforta,  had  they  succeeded,  would  have  increased  the 
number  of   independent   proprietors,   iind    diminished  tlie 
number  of  mere  laborers,  and  consequently  the  supply  of 
labor  which  would  Ik;  for  sale,  and  would  have  enhanced  ita 
price,  and  therefore  lessened  the  profits  of  ita  purchasers, 
llence  the  opposition  you  have  encoimtered  from  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  community.     Unt  there  are  rich  men  who 
are  truly  enlightened,  who  feel  that  they  hold  their  riches 
as  a  trust  from  Heaven  to  be  employed  not  for  their  own 

Srivato  advantage,  but  in  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity,  in 
iffusing  universally  truth,  justice,  and  love.  These  men 
are  not  your  enemies,  but  your  real  friends,  who  take  the 
deepest  mterest  in  your  movements,  and  who  are  the  first 
to  espouse  your  cause  and  will  be  the  last  to  desert  it.  The 
nuinl>er  of  these  iiidividualH  is  every  day  increasing,  and  I 
could  point  you  to  not  a  few  who  would  willingly  impov- 
erisii  tnemselvcs,  if  they  could  see  that  by  so  doing  they 
would  contribute  to  the  moral  and  social  elevation  of  the 
people. " 

"  lint  how  do  you  reconcile  your  democratic  doctrines 
with  your  Christianity  ?  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive 
how  It  is  possible  tliat  a  true  Christian,  so  far  aa  he  is 
Chriiitian,  should  labor  for  the  social  regeneration  of  man- 
kind."' 
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"I  owe  my  Christian  friends  no  apology  for  my  demo- 
cratic sentiiiients.  It  is  us  a  Christian  that  I  take  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  iu  the  well-being  of  my  race,  that  I 
labor  to  elevate,  morally,  intellectually  and  physically,  the 
poorest  and  most  numerous  class ;  and  1  were  no  Christian, 
if  I  did  not.     Christianity  is  the  poor  man's  religion." 

'*  So  I  have  heard  the  clergy  say ;  but  why  tliey  say  so, 
I  know  not,  unless  it  be  because  Christianity  Keeps  the  mul- 
titude star-gazing,  so  tiiat  the  rich  and  the  great  may  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  unobserved.  It  may  be  that  it  is  the 
poor  man's  religion,  because  it  enjoins  upon  lum  submission 
to  a  state  of  things,  of  which  he  ie  the  victim,  and  cries  out 
*  Order,  Order,'  whenever  the  people  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  better  their  condition ;  and  because  it  leagues  with  the 
despot  and  furnishes  the  warrant  of  the  Almighty  to  sanc- 
tion his  despotism." 

''  1  have,'  replied  Mr.  Howard,  "  &  profound  respect  for 
the  clergy,  and  am  grateful  to  them  for  the  much  they  have 
done,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  advance  the  civilization  of 
mankind;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  they  are  infallible. 
They  are  in  fact  the  creatures  as  well  as  the  creators  of  their 
times.  I  do  not,  because  I  caimot  honestly,  join  in  the 
usual  declamation  against  them.  The  charges  generally 
preferred  against  them  belong  to  the  circumstances  in  whicu 
tliey  are  placed,  rather  than  tu  tliemselves.  It  is  given  only 
to  here  and  there  a  man  among  tlie  clergy  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  mankind  to  stand  out  from  liis  own  age,  the  prophet  and 
the  representative  of  the  future.  The  clergy  may  nave  had 
learning,  but  in  general  they  have  not  been  deeply  versed  ia 
human  nature.  They  are  unfavorably  sitnatcd,  especially  in 
our  times.  When  they  visit,  they  lind  the  house  swept  and 
garnished  ;  the  child  has  on  its  best  bib  and  tucker,  and 
every  one  is  clad  iu  his  Sunday  suit.  The  best  side  is  out. 
The  real  state  of  tilings  is  not  seen.  The  clergy  too  have 
depended  on  books  rather  than  on  observation ;  and  very 
dinferent  are  the  men  and  women  of  books  from  the  mea 
and  women  who  actually  live  and  breathe  and  move  in  the 
world  round  and  about  us.  They  have  also  inquired  much 
oftener  and  altogether  more  earnestly,  what  is  orthodox, 
than  what  is  true;  what  will  tl»e  cliurch  approve,  than  what 
ehe  ought  to  apiiruve.  and  consequently  have  had  little  time 
to  bestow  upon  things  as  they  really  are. 

"  As  a  body  the  clergy  have  never  comprehended,  have 
never  been  capable  of  comprehending  the  real  character  of 
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Chrigtianity.  NotLirig  is  mom  unlike  tho  real  conceutioit 
of  JcBU8  than  what,  yon  and  tlic  mujority  of  tlio  Cliristian 
world  call  the  Christian  rch't^ion.  What  yoa  uiU  the  reli}^- 
ion  of  Jeans  njiiy  contain  botuu  of  tho  cioinonts  of  Christi- 
anity,  for  it  were  not  possilile  for  the  human  nice  to  over- 
look thorn  all ;  but  Chrietianity  itself,  as  it  existed  in  thd 
mind  of  its  author,  is  yot  to  l>u  revcalud. 

*'I  am  a  Chrirttian,  but  I  am  a  Christian  in  my  own  way, 
an<l  on  my  own  hools.  I  learn  of  Jesus.  I  havu  as  good  a 
riglit  to  interpret  him  jis  any  one  ei»o  haij;  and  if  I  interijret 
him  ai'ight,  most  others  do  not.  The  ii^o  in  which  he  lived 
did  not  compruheud  kiiii,  for  some  would  have  made  him  a 
king,  and  otuera  cnicified  him  between  two  thieves.  Ui* 
immediate  disciples  did  not  comprehend  him,  as  maj'  W 
collected  from  his  n^proofs,  tiieir  confessions,  disputes,  and 
changes  of  opinion.  Tlieir  disciples,  further  removed  still, 
it  is  reas<jual»ie  to  suj)|>osi.'  ('om])relK'iuled  him  still  le-fjs. 

"  What  now  passes  for  Christianity  isCatholi<Msm.  Prot- 
estantism, so  far  as  it  is  ProteHfantism,  is  not  a  religion, 
and  the  reIi;;ioM  avc  rind  connected  with  it  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  (jf  Protestants,  is  merely  what  has  been  retained  of 
Catholicism.  Itcligion  aflirms;  it  never  d< tea,  never  can  pro- 
test. Catholicism  succeeded  to  JiulaiBin  on  the  one  hand,  and 
pngnnism,  as  moditied  by  tiic  .Vlc.vaiKJriiuis,  on  the  otju-r. 
It  was  a  coiii]Kiund  of  Itoth.  imineanur.ibly  their  sujiorior, 
but  immeiisurably  below  the  coucep(i<iH  of  Jesus.  It  bor- 
rowed in<lced  many  tenub  from  the  Ma/aiviie  i-eforiner;  but 
in  most  cases  it  inter]>rcted  them  by  the  ideas  and  aHSocia- 
tions  of  the  old  religions.  I  have  a  profound  respect  for 
the  Catholic  churcli,  and  very  little  sympathy  with  what 
Protestants  say  against  it.  If  Protestantism  <fid  not  mark 
a  transition  to  something  better,  1  should  arrange  mvwif 
with  the  Catholics  rather  than  with  the  pI■ote^tatlt^.  Tlie 
Catholic  churcii  had  , an  important  mission,  that  of  civilizing 
the  barbarian  hoixles  whi<!h  supjtianted  the  Roman  empire, 
of  introducing  a  new  order  ot  eivili/.Htion,  and  uivpariiig 
the  way  for  tlic  second  coming  of  our  Lord  ;  that  is,  for  tho 
introduction  and  establishment  of  a  religious  institution, 
Christian  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name.  V  iewed  in  relation 
to  this  end,  reganl(!<l  uicrely  as  a  provisional  institution,^ 
which  should  in  turn  give  way  to  a  iiioit;  ]>erf«'ct.,  us  the  .Jewisli 
had  given  way  to  it.  I  have  no  fault  to  Hmi  with  Catholi- 
cism, but  aiu  willing  to  recognize  it  as  a  true  church.  lint 
at  tlie  epoch  of  the  reformation  it  had  linished  its  work. 
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fulfilled  its  mission,  and  since  then  it  hns  been  a  0101*6  cum- 
bcrer  of  the  ground,  TJie  three  hundred  vears  wliioli  luive 
p;issed  away  since  Luther,  have  buen  merely  a^es  uf  dmiht, 
criticism,  inquiry,  destruction,  effort*  to  get  rid  of  a  super- 
anuuated  institution  and  to  elaborate  a  now  one.  Of  this  no 
wise  man  complains,  for  it  has  been  iuevital)le.  But  the 
new  institution  is  not  yet  found,  nor  has  any  one  of  the 
numerous  sects  now  extant,  its  nueleus  even.  I5nt  I  am 
wandering  from  my  pomt.  Catholieism,  excepfin<;  an 
impulse  towards  spirituality,  which  it  received  from  Jesus, 
was  in  fact  little  else  than  a  modification  of  the  religions 
which  preceded  it.  This  is  well  known  to  some  of  yoar 
infidel  writers,  and  is  frequently  urged  as  an  objection  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  It  may  l>e  an  objection  to  whiit 
has  passed  for  Christianity,  but  it  is  no  obfeetion  t<»  that 
divine  system  of  moral  and  religious  truth  wliich  lay  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus. 

"I  mean  not  to  say  that  what  has  piLssed  for  Cliristianity 
hiiS  had  no  truth,  nor  indeed  that  it  has  contained  no  Cliri*- 
tian  tmtli.  What  I  mean  is,  tliat  the  elinreli  has  not  been 
constructed  after  the  Christian  model.  The  trutim  Iwrrowcd 
from  Jesus  ha%'o  not  served  as  its  foundation,  but  as  the 
decorations  of  it*  altar,  or  have  nienjly  entered  as  polished 
stones  and  been  lost  in  its  walls.  Tlio  idea  i-ealized  lias  not 
l>een  the  Christian  idea  ;  but  in  the  main  the  Jewish  idea. 
This  has  l)een  the  fnndainental  ermr  of  the  chnreh.  The 
Ciiristian  world  has  not  found  its  life  and  unity  in  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  Christianity,  although  it  may  have  recognized 
tliat  idea,  and  insisted  on  it  with  niueli  siiieerity  and  force. 

"Jesus  said,  "My  kin;;dom  is  not  of  tliis  world,'  and  it 
has  been  thence  inferred  that  he  reijarded  this  life  only  in  its 
couTieetion  with  anotlier,  and  lia<l  no  desire  to  promote  its 
well-being  save  as  a  means  of  securing  tlie  happiness  of  the 
life  to  come.  He  therefore  had  no  d^ire  to  favor  social 
progress  aa  sucli,  and  never  sought  man's  earthly  well-being 
as  an  end.  In  consequence  of  this  misinterpixitation  of  the 
words  of  Jesus,  the  social  element  of  human  nature,  has 
never  received  the  attention  from  the  church  it  deserved. 
Understanding  Jesus  as  concerning  himself  exclusively 
with  the  salvation  of  the  soul  in  the  world  after  death, 
and  promulgating  his  religion  on  earth  solely  to  secure 
tlmt  end,  the  church  has  contemner!  this  world,  pro- 
nouncc<l  it  a  vale  of  tears,  a  wretched  land,  and  coinmandwl 
us  to  look  for  happiness  neither  from  it  nor  in  it.     The 
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great  office  of  religion  has  not  been  to  teach  ns  to  live,  but 
to  die, — not  to  create  a  heaven  on  earth,  but  to  enable  us 
to  endure  suffering.  There  is  nothing  true  but  heaven. 
All  liL'iv  18  mere  illusion,  unworthy  a  wish  or  a  thought 
All  human  pursuits  are  vaiu;  earth  is  cursed  for  man's  sake ; 
and  tliisties  and  brambles  only  shall  it  bring  forth  to  his  labor. 
i>t'ek  jneruly  to  gain  admitUmco  into  heaven.  Heaven  is  the 
homo  of  tlio  soul.  There  all  our  toils  will  be  over.  There 
ro  more  |)airi,  no  more  fatigue,  no  more  oickness,  no  more 
sorrow;  Ijut  all  one  clear,  unclouded  noon  of  unutterable 
bliss.  No  matter  what  are  the  su£fering8  of  this  short  and 
transitory  life,  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
exceeding  weight  of  glory  which  awaits  us  m  the  life  to 
come. 

"  In  all  this  there  is  a  truth,  a  great  truth,  bat  not  the 
whole  truth.  This  life  is  not  and  cannot  be  exempt  from 
sufferiiip,  and  far  be  it  from  ine  to  think  liglitly  of  the  relig- 
ion whicii  makes  us  patient  under  suffering,  and  consoles  us 
for  preiwiit  sorrows  with  the  hope  of  joys  to  come.  Wc  all 
iieea  consolalious,  a  friendly  hand  to  wipe  the  tears  from 
our  eyes,  and  to  pour  oil  anu  wine  into  our  wouniled  hearts. 
13nt  then  this  world  is  God's  world  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
temned, .and  tiiis  life  is  God's  gift  and  should  therefore 
count  for  something, — cannot  he  mere  illusion  all.  It  is 
easy  to  account  for  the  view  which  the  church  luvs  tiiken  of 
this  world.  The  church  gn?w  up  amid  a  dissolving  world, 
when  notliing  seemed  settled,  when  the  earth  seemed  aban- 
doned by  its  Maker  to  the  devil  and  his  angels.  But  the 
effects  of  this  view  have  been  none  the  less  disastrous, 
because  we  are  able  to  account  for  it.  These  effects  have 
been  to  sink  below  its '  natural  level  the  social  element  of 
Christianity,  to  make  the  devout  think  meanly  of  whatever 
pcrtjiiiis  to  this  mode  of  being,  and  to  prnduct!  the  convic- 
tion that  the  iiiolioration  of  society  as  such  is  unnecessary  if 
not  even  sinful.  In  this  view  of  the  oftice  of  religion,  you 
0ee  why  it  is  tliat  the  church  thn^ugh  all  the  stages  of  her 
existence  has  never  kboixM]  directly  for  man's  earthly  well- 
being.  It  has  indeed  given  alms  and  founded  hospitals  and 
asylnms,  for  it  has  been  charit^ible ;  it  has  sent  out  its  mis- 
sionaries to  evangelize  the  world,  for  it  hji*  been  zealous, 
and  tilled  with  the  spirit  of  prop;igimdism ;  but  it  has  sent 
out  thcMC  missionaries  e.xpres-^ly  for  the  purnoso  of  saving 
the  soul  hcre.ifter,  never  for  the  purpose  ui  iliilusitig  the 
arts  and  blessings  of  civilization,  albeit  these  have  often  fol- 
lowed. 
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**  In  all  this  I  own  the  church  has  had  a  truth,  a  great 
truth, — perhaps  the  only  truth  past  ages  were  able  to  apprp- 
•ciato, — but,  as  the  church  has  interpreted  it,  by  no  means  a 
peculiarly  Christian  tnith,  nor  the  truth  demanded  by  the 
present.  Christianity  recognises  the  universal  belief  of  man- 
Kind  in  a  future  life;  it  assumes  always  an  hereafter ;  but  it 
never  makes  it  the  principal  object  of  man's  life  here  to 
secure  to  hia  soul  aainis«ion  into  heaven  after  de;ith.  It 
teaches  us  to  prize  the  soul  above  the  boily ;  to  seek  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul ;  but  not  in  the  suiise  in  which  the  clinrch 
has  alleged.  Jesus  would  save  the  soul,  not  from  future 
burnings,  but  from  ignorance,  low  wants,  grovelling  pro- 

Scnsities — in  a  word,  trom  winning.  When  he  said  his  king- 
om  was  not  of  this  worhl,  he  s^)oke  in  reference  to  the 
world  in  which  he  appeai-ed,  and  as^erteii  that  his  kingdom, 
the  order  of  things  ue  came  to  introduce  and  everywhere 
build  up,  Wiiti  to  be  based  on  other  principles  than  were  tiie 
kingdoms  then  c.xi.-ting.  These  kingdom.^  were  cstiiblishcd 
on  the  principle  that  might  gives  riglit ;  or  at  best  on  the 
idea  of  justice,  as  distinct  from  that  ot  love.  Their  maxim 
was.  '  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  love  to  ouci's 
neighbor,  but  hatred  to  enemies,' — a  maxim  which  at  best 
could  only  create  an  eternal  circle  of  injnries.  But  the 
kingdom  of  Jestis  was  to  be  based  on  the  broad  principle 
of  absolute  right,  of  universal  philanthropy,  a  love  ror  man- 
kind, even  lor  enemies,  strong  enough,  if  need  be,  to 
die  for  them  on  the  scaffold  or  tlie  cross.  Tliose 
kingdoms  were  supported  by  the  sword;  Ins  kiiig«lora 
required  the  sword  to  remain  in  its  scabbard,  and  comiiiiinded 
its  subic(!ts  not  to  slaj'  tlieir  enemies  but  to  die  for  them. 
Jesus  came  to  introduce  a  kingilom,  a  spiritual  king- 
dom,— not  an  ecclesiu^iticul  kingdom, — a  kingdom  of 
jrighteousnesd,  peace,  and  love;  to  establish  tlic  reign  of 
9  new  and  a  higlier  morality :  but  it  was  on  the  earth 
he  sougjjt  to  esUibiish  it.  It  was  tiii.'*  world,  the  aifaiits, 
the  minds,  and  tho  hearts  of  ineti  in  this  mode  of  being,  ho 
fwmght  to  subject  in  the  law  of  Hex]  which  is  the  law  of 
right,  which  is  again  the  law  of  love.  Hence  the  angels 
sang  not  only  'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,'  but  'on  earth 
peace  and  good  will  to  men.'' 

''  This  great  fact  has  been  overlooked  or  misinterpreted  ; 
and  yet  it  was  of  this  fact  timt  the  wise  and  good  of  old 
prtmhcsied.  They  saw  the  vice,  the  crime,  the  poverty,  the 
satiering,  the  bigotry,  the  idolatry,  the  superstition,  with 
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wliiel)  tlicir  own  age  Wiis  cursed,  and  tliey  looked  forth  inlc 
tUe  (Hill  and  distant  fntnro  for  a  new  order,  a  new  age,  a 
new  world  to  soring  into  birth.  They  einv  in  the  visions  ol 
their  souIh,  in  tlio  iii8j>ir.ition8  of  thoir  hopes,  an  iiidividiuil, 
a  ciiosen  niutwengor,  a  prophet,  priest,  king,  or  hero,  (ho 
aiiuint^'d  of  God,  the  Messiah,  by  whom,  in  due  time,  thit* 
new  onlcr- (should  be  introduced,  and  the  latter-day  srlorv, 
for  which  they  yearned  and  hoped,  and  must  die  without 
witnessiuii,  i^hould  be  realized.  The  utterance  of  their 
ho|H>d  and  tliuir  wIsheB  and  their  pref-eiilintenlfi,  in  the 
Svublime  8t rains  of  inspired  jxietry,  is  what  the  church  rever- 
ences, and  ri<;htly  reverences  us  prophecy,  and  the  authority 
of  which,  with  e<inal  iufitice,  it  has  always  aisserted.  Tlie^ 
prophecies  of  a  long  line  of  patriarchs  and  sjiges,  all  j)oiiit 
to  tlie  new  woVlil  Jesus  came  to  cirate,  to  the  esUiblishinent 
of  the  i-eign  of  justice  and  love  throughout  all  the  earth. 
And  I,  for  one.  believe  that  they  wore  from  Gud  and  sluill 
be  realized.  Tliese  patriarf'lirt  and  sages  reiui  in  the  stai-s. 
which  ever  and  anon  liroke  thmugh  the  clouds  which 
obscured  their  heavens,  that  the  night  should  not  last  for- 
ever, that  a  glorious  morning  should  dawn,  u  golden  sun  up- 
rise, befoiv  whose  beams  the  darkness  should  roll  back,  and 
the  clouds  disperse.  To  uie  Jesus  is  that  sun.  His  light  has 
been  rising  for  ages  on  our  world,  struggling  with  the  dark- 
nes.s  and  I  doul>t  not  that  he  will,  ere  long,  shine  forth  in 
all  his  glory,  the  whole  earth  be  illuujineil,  and  man  every- 
where be  able  to  staml  up  in  his  true  tligiiity,  the  brother 
of  man,  and  the  child  of  (tod.  This  is  the  purnort  of  all 
prophecy ;  and  this  ivalized,  is  the  establishment  ot  universal 
right,  and  the  effablishment  of  this,  is  the  reali/Jition  of  til© 
highest  social  perfection,  as  well  jvs  individual  holiness. 

*•  Man  has  Mitfered  long;  for  ages  been  alienated  from  his 
brother  man,  the  prey  of  false  notions  and  anfi-^>ci«l  habita. 
Long  has  he  yone  about  bent  to  the  earth,  pale  und  haggard, 
bemoanuig  his  existence,  and  at  times,  in  the  bitteniess  of 
his  soul,  cui'sing  his  Maker.  Christianity  comes  to  Ids 
relief.  It  brings  a  remedy  ;  not  meitly  by  enjoining  snb- 
niisaion,  patience,  resignation  ;  but  liy  recognising  his  right 
to  a  better  ('onditioM,  and  breathing  into  hfs  s«)iil,  the  cour- 
age to  at1em|it  its  realization.  CliriHtianity,  sir,  deals  with 
man's  right**  iu>  well  as  with  his  duties.  Nay,  rightly  intcr- 
pix'ted,  it  e<»n<'ern8  itself  even  more  with  our  rights  than 
with  onr  duties,  for  even  the  duties  it  enjtjins  are  but 
another  name  for  tlie  rights  it  recognises.     It  begins  by 
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recognising  till  men  as  brethren, — 'one  ie  your  Fatlier  in 
heaven  anil  all  ye  are  brethren/ — it  proceeds  by  enjoining 
iinivcrsiil  pliilanthropy.  k^gitimated  by  the  fact  of  tlie  com- 
mon brotliL-rhood  of  the  race  ;  and  ends  by  commanding  as 
to  labor  eopecially  for  the  poor,  the  friendless,  the  down- 
trodden. Jt'sns  claimed  to  be  the  anointed  of  God,  because 
he  was  anointed  to  preach  glad  tidings  to  the  poor.  His 
niinietry  bi-gan  with  the  poor,  the  lower  classes ;  they  heard 
liini  gladly,  while  tiie  ricli  scorned,  and  the  great  tooK  coun- 
sel iigairist  Iiini ;  from  them  were  taken  hisciiosen  minieters, 
not  learned  scrilws  an<i  rabbis,  but  poor  unlettered  tiehennen, 
and  hiiinlile  tent-makei-s, — men  wlio  had  nothing  but  their 
simple  liuiiiaiiity.  and  therefore  could  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing bliort  oi  thybe  broad  and  eternal  j)rinciplesof  right,  which 
extend  alike  to  all  the  members  of  the  race.  The  principles 
of  the  (fOKix-l  were  broad  enough  to  reach  even  them. 
Therefore  '  blessed  arc  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven/ — w,  not  merely  sliall  be  in  another  world,  but  is 
now,  for  it  is  for  tlieir  especial  benefit  the  Son  of  God  has 
come  to  introduce  the  reign  of  righteousness  and  love. 

'"•  You  see,  now,  Mr,  Elwood,  I  hope,  why  it  is  I  call 
Christianity  the  poor  man's  religion.  It  is  not  because  it 
comes  with  tlie  voice  of  God  to  make  him  pubmissive  to  his 
masters;  not  because  it  seeks  to  reconcile  him  to  an  order  of 
things,  the  whole  weight  of  which  he  must  beiu-;  but 
because  it  comes  to  reveal  to  him  his  rights,  his  own  lofty 
and  deathless  nature  ;  his  equality  with  tliose  who  have  for 

Ses  trampled  him  in  the  dnst,  fattenc^l  on  liis  sweat  and 
:>od  ;  and  to  assure  him  that  lie  aUo  is  a  man,  and  has  a 
man's  wants,  a  man's  rights,  and  energies;  becau.se  it  says 
to  his  oppressor  in  the  tone  and  authority  of  God:  Hold, 
thou  wrongest  a  brother,  and  blasphemest  thy  Maker  by 
oppre.siing  his  child  ;  because  it  says  to  the  ricn,  the  proudf, 
tlie  would-be  nobility  of  earth  :  In  the  meanest,  the  lowest, 
the  most  filthy  of  the  human  race,  behold  an  equal,  a 
brother,  a  child  of  God,  humanity  in  all  its  integrity,  with  all 
its  imprescriptible  rights,  and  its  capacity  of  endless  progress 
in  truth,  love,  goodness.  Here,  sir,  is  what  I  see  in  Cliris- 
tianity,  and  seeing  this,  I  could  not  be  a  Christian  did  I  not 
recognise  the  rights  of  the  poor,  and  feel  my  obligations  to 
them ;  I  could  not  for  one  moment  tind  peace  in  my  own 
bosom,  did  I  not  make  the  moJ"al  and  social  melioration  of 
all  the  members  of  the  community,  the  express  object  of  all 
my  thoughts,  wishes,  and  labors.     I  hope,  sir,  you  will  no 
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longer  feel  siirprlBod  to  find  a  professed  Cbriatian  syinpa- 
tliizirij^  with  efforte  designed  to  promote  intin's  eiirthly 
M'Cal. 

"  You  h&vii  presented  mo  tlie  Gospol,"  I  replied,  "  in  a 
new  li^l'^  and  iiiid  I  seen  it  in  tlie  suinc  li^lit  some  years 
ago,  it  would,  )Ka-liaps,  have  saved  nie  some  trouble,  and 
reconciled  uie  t<>  the  Cliristiau  faith.  Unt  what  sirndtios  itf 
You  (.'ull  )-<nirs«'If  a  Christiiiii,  hut  the  wlmle  C'hrisliiin  world 
will  call  von  an  iulidol,  and  were  you  not  rich  would  con- 
demn y«<u  ais  loudly  as  it  does  tne." 

'•Well,  what  of  that?  The  first  riiristians  were  cnllf<l 
atheists,  and  .Ie.sua  himself  was  crucified  as  a  blasphemer,  and 
I  trust  that  I  shall  not  bu  frij^litcned  by  a  niekname.  Tlio 
trutli  nevor  yet  was  extliijijuished  by  a  nickname,  and  if  I 
have  the  truth,  the  world  may  call  me  what  it  will.  Hut 
there  is  no  fear  that  my  views  will  be  termed  intidelity.  I 
have  not  stated  tnu  views  only.  Alillicns  of  heartj*  are  there 
already  to  respond  to  them,  and  millions  of  voieeii  ej"o  long 
bIiuII  echo  them.  Tiie  Christian  world  is  prepared  for  these 
views,  and  daily  iu  the  temple  is  it  praying  for  thum. 
Everywheiv  is  tiiere  a  Simeon  to  whoso  heart  it  has  been 
revealed  that  he  shall  sec  the  Lord's  anointed,  ready,  on 
beholding  the  Go-spel  in  the  lifj^ht  I  have  presented  it,  to 
exclaim,  •  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  iu 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  tliy  salvation.'  " 

We  had  now  reached  Mr.  Howard's  residence  and  the  cou- 
versatioD  di'opped. 


CHAPTER  XV. — OOKVALKSCKNOB. 

Of  Mr.  Howai-d's  family  I  shall  not  say  much.  Ft  con- 
sisted of  a  wife  and  two  dauwhtera ;  the  eldest  daughter  waa 
eighteen,  the  other  some  two  years  vouugcr,  both  intelli- 
gent, beautiful,  and  religious,  aceoivlint?  to  their  father's 
reading  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  a  quiet  family,  and  iu  more 
respects  than  one,  just  the  family  in  whicli  the  bruised 
spirit  might  be  made  whole,  the  chilled  affections  recover 
their  warmth,  and  the  troubled  heart  find  its  peace. 

Thi.s  family  was  chourful,  nay,  lively;  and  the  girls  were 
now  and  then,  as  girls  will  be,  a  little  frolicsome  in  a  quiet 
way;  but  never,  as  I  could  discover,  disposed  to  waste  their 
time  on  trifles.  Each  had  a  regular  employment,  and  each 
seemed  to  feet  that  life  haxi  serious  aims  which  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  solemn  duties  which  must  not  be  neg- 
looted.     Whether  it  was  a  fashionable  or   uufashionable 
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faraily  I  cannot  say,  not  being  a  judge  of  sncb  matters.  It 
was  a  wMlthy  family;  bwt  I  never  saw  any  display  of 
wealth.  The  house,  furniture,  and  dress  of  tbe  ladies,  all 
Bt'eined  to  ine  cbaste,  simple,  and  in  ^ood  taste.  Nothing 
was  eaid  about  higli  and  low;  for  the  family  did  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  novcaux  riches ^  and  the  poor  were  never 
alluded  to  unless  it  wera  to  have  their  ri^ts  explained  and 
enforced,  or  their  \rants  i-elieved.  Mr.  Tloward,  however, 
was  no  great  advocate  of  almsgiving.  In  former  times,  be 
wonld  say,  when  mere  temponiry  relief  was  all  that  tbe 
most  sangaine  friends  of  mankind  could  hope  to  effect, 
almsgiving  was  a  duty,  and  a  virtue ;  but  now  we  should 
aim  at  souietliing  bigner,  something  which  not  merely  pal- 
liates, but  cures.  Almsgiving  is  now  often  but  a  respect- 
able way  tbe  rich  have  of  aispluying  their  wealth,  or  of 
excusing  themselves  from  all  serious  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  and  needy.  He  wished  not  merely  to  relieve  for  a 
moment  the  wanta  of  a  few  indinduals,  but  to  cure  poverty 
itself,  to  abolish  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor,  believing 
with  Agur,  that  neither  riches  nor  poverty  is  best  for  man. 
But  he  did  not  seek  to  effect  tiiis  object  by  giving  to  the 
poor,  nor  by  seeking  to  do  every  thing  for  them,  Tlie 
poor,  he  contended,  were  not  poor  because  the  rich  wanted 

fenerosit}',  but  justice.  Nothing  was  needed  for  the  poor 
ut  a  simple  reverence  for  the  rights  and  dignity  of  man,  as 
man.  The  great  inequality  in  wealth  which  obtains  results 
from  the  want  of  strict  honesty  in  its  acquisition,  from  the 
undue  advantages  which  individuals  by  their  adroitness  or 
suppleness,  ana  want  of  conscientiousness  have  been  able  to 
secure  to  themselves,  and  from  the  want  of  high  moral  feel- 
ings and  a  manly  indepentlence  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
poor.  If  every  man  would  take  with  him,  on  commencing 
the  pursuit  of  wealtli,  not  com'entional,  but  true  Christian 
morality,  there  would  never  be  any  inequality  in  wealth  to 
be  complained  of  ;  and  consequently  no  poor  to  be  commis- 
erated, and  no  occasion  for  tbe  display  of  generosity  on  tbe 
part  of  the  rich.  He  did  not  ask  the  rich  to  give  to  the 
poor,  but  to  respect  their  rights.  For  himself,  bewaa  rich  ; 
he  bad  inherited  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth,  and 
altJiongh  he  might  (question  the  strict  morality  of  some  of  the 
means  oy  which  his  estate  had  been  originally  acquired,  he 
did  not  think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  throw  it  away  ;  but  to 
preserve  it,  and  use  it  according  to  the  best  of  Ids  judgment 
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for  the  moral,  inteliectnal,  and  physical  improvement  of  tlie 
cpmtnunitv  in  which  his  lot  iiaa  been  cast. 

I  soon  found  niysolf  quite  domesticated  in  this  agreeable 
family.  I  \v;iis  not  overloaded  with  kindness.  Iwa^  in  very 
fccblo  health,  but  no  one  tried  to  make  me  believe  my  healtu 
was  feebler  than  it  was.  I  had  been  nnfnrfunate,  bnt  I 
hwml  no  allusion  to  the  fiict,  and  no  one  aftcnipted  to  con- 
sole me.  I  was  an  infidel,  but  my  unbelief  elicited  no  ro- 
nuirk, — was  I  not  also  a  man  i  Books,  inusic,  conversation, 
walks  in  the  garden,  short  excursions  to  view  some  tine 
natural  scenery  in  tlio  nei_i;:hl>orhood,  afforded  mo  ample 
means  to  recover  my  heultli  and  recruit  my  spirits. 

SuvenU  weeks  glided  away  uncounted,  and  1  was  evidently 

f;rowing  better.  The  worl(i  began  to  wear  now  and  then  a 
Ittle  sunshine,  and  to  look  less  and  less  coldly  upon  me. 
Ih'ight  and  laughing  oyos  were  shining  around  me,  but  all 
the  light  did  nut  come  from  them.  1  had  somewliat  to  ro- 
member.  I  was  an  inmate  for  the  first  time  in  nn-  life 
in  a  family  where  I  could  see  religion  without  bigotry,  xoal 
without  fanaticism,  warmth  of  piety  without  sujierstition. 
I  was  surrounded  by  holy  influenccfi.  The  temper  of  my 
mind  was  raj>idly  cnanging,  and  old  half-forgotten  feelings 
would  come  up,  and  at  times  I  felt  as  I  did  in  that  distant 
past  when  all  things  were  bright  and  lovely  t^i  my  view. 
Somehow  or  other  tlie  world  did  not  seem  to  me  so  de»(»Inte 
as  it  did,  and  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  that  some 
good  being  had  not  made  it.  Whence  thisuisposition  to  re- 
turn to  my  early  faith  ?  this  new  disposition  to  believe  and 
worship  ?  1  had  been  honest,  philanthropic  ;  I  ha<l  aimed 
well,  I  had  inquired  diligently,  bnt  might  I  not,  after  all, 
have  mistaken  my  way  '<  A  new  doubt  this,  not  a  doubt 
that  leads  to  incredulity,  but  which  ma}'  perhaps  load  to 
something  else. 

There  is  nothing,  I  suppose,  singular  or  novel  in  this. 
There  may  be  intellectual  beings,  wlio  are  moved  by  thought 
alone, — beings  who  never  feel,  but  live  always  in  mere 
abstractions.  Such  persons  are  dependent  never  on  the 
state  of  the  affections,  and  are  influenced  not  at  all  by  the 
circomstances  around  them.  Of  these  beings  I  know  not 
much.  I  am  not  one  of  them.  I  have  believed  myself  to 
have  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head,  and  tliat  in  tne,  what  the 
authors  of  a  new  science  I  have  just  heard  of,  call  the  affect- 
ive nature,  is  stronger,  by  several  degrees,  than  the  intel- 
lectual.   The  fact  is  my  leeliiigs  have  generally  controlled 
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my  belief,  not  my  belief  my  feelings.  This  is  no  uncom- 
mon case.  As  a  general  rule  would  you  gain  the  reason  yon 
must  first  win  the  heart.  This  is  the  secret  of  most  conver- 
sions. There  is  no  logic  like  love.  And  by-tlie-by,  I  be- 
lieve tliat  the  heart  is  not  only  often  stronger  than  the  head 
but  in  general  a  safer  guide  to  tnith.  At  any  rate,  I  have 
never  found  it  difficult  to  as.sign  plenty  of  good  reasons  for 
doing  what  ray  heart  has  prompted  nie  to  do.  Mr.  Howard 
understood  all  this  perfectly,  and  uniformly  nractised  on  the 
principle  here  implied,  not  as  a  calculatiou,  out  because  he 
was  led  to  it  by  tne  benevolence  of  his  owni  heart.  He  found 
me  out  of  liumor  with  myself  and  the  world,  suffering  acute 
mental  torture,  and  he  saw  at  once  that  1  must  he  reconciled 
to  myself  and  the  world,  before  I  could  look  upon  Christian- 
ity in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  judge  of  its  truth  and 
beauty.  Then  agiun  he  was  not  extremely  anxious  to  con- 
vert me.  He  did  not  regard  me  in  my  present  condition  as 
an  alien  from  Go«i,  or  as  deserving  to  be  an  outcast  from 
man.  To  liini  I  was  a  man,  a  brother,  a  child  of  God,  If  I 
had  been  unable  to  come  to  the  same  belief  he  had,  it 
might  be  my  loss,  but  could  not  be  my  fault.  He  would 
gladly  see  me  a  l»eliever,  but  bethought  probably  tlie  influ- 
ence of  Christian  example,  and  above  all,  communion  with 
truly  Christian  dispositions,  would  go  further  than  any  argu- 
ments addressed  merely  to  my  understanding  toward  mak- 
ing me  one. 


CHAPTER  XVI. — A    PARAIWX, 

As  I  began  to  recover  the  tone  of  my  mind,  and  to  look  with 
a  less  jaundiced  eye  upon  the  world,  my  infidelity  became 
a  frequent  subject  of  conversation.  One  evening,  while  we 
were  conversing,  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Howard,  that  since  1 
had  been  in  his  family,  I  had  been  almost  persuaded  to  become 
a  Christian. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  replied,  "you  are,  and  always  Jiave  been, 
much  nearer  being  a  Christian  than  you  imagine." 

"  But  I  can  hardly  be  a  Christian  without  knowing  it." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Cliristianity  is  not  a  creed, 
but  a  life.  He  who  has  the  spirit  of  Jesus  is  a  Christian, 
be  his  s]"K?cuIative  belief  what  it  may." 

"  1  have  not  as  yet  advanced  far  enougli  to  admit  even 
the  existence  of  a  Goil.  I  see  not  then  how  I  can  have 
much  of  Christ  in  me." 

VoL  IV.-19 
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"Chn'st  16  not  ado^mato  be  believed,  bnt  a  spirit  to  be- 
cijltiviirod  and  i)1)pyp(l.  Wlioever  loves  truth  and  goodness, 
and  is  willijif;  to  die  for  their  honor  and  tlie  redemption  oi 
man,  as  Jcfiiis  did,  I  hold  to  bo  a  Christian  in  the  onlv  wor- 
thy wrise  of  the  term.  IIo  may  not  indeed  have  the  'letter' 
wliich  ^kilk'th, '  bnt  that  is  no  great  loss,  so  long  as  he  has 
tl»o  'spirit '  wIucIj  'giveth  life. '  " 

"You  Boem  determined  to  nuike  me  out  a  Christian,  and 
that  too  without  changing  my  faith. " 

"The  belief  in  Clirlst  lies  in  tlie  bottom  of  every  honest 
man's  heart,  rhristiimity  is  nothing  foreign  to  our  sonl. 
It  is  the  ideal,  the  realization  of  which  would  constitiito  the 
jwrfeetion  of  our  nature.  Just  so  far  as  you  advance  in  the 
woriv  of  perfecting  yonr  own  nature,  do  you  grow  in 
("hrist ;  and  could  you  attain  to  the  highest  perfection 
a«imitted  by  yonr  nature  as  a  man,  you  would  attiiin  to  the 
stature  of  a  perfect  mim  in  Christ  Jesns.  In  yielding 
obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  your  own  being,  you  ara 
yielding  obedience  to  the  Gospel.  One  of  tliese  laws,  tho 
one  which  I  term  the  social  element  of  human  natnre,  yon 
obeyed  in  your  efforts  to  refonn  society  and  augment  the 
RU«n  of  the  common  weal  of  your  kind.  Conseqiietitly  in 
olM?ying  this  element,  you  were  conforming  to  the  Chris- 
tian law.  You  fancied  you  were  obeying  a  law  of  inlidelity, 
bnt  that  was  an  error  of  judgment,  easily  accounted  for. 
Yon  saw  that  element  generally  overlooked  or  diwuirded  by 
tho  Christian  world;  you  therefore  inferred  that  it  could 
not  be  an  element  of  Christianity  ;  and  yon  rejected  Ohria- 
tianity  becanse  you  supposed  it  rejected  this  eletuent  Bnt 
hatl  you  seen  that  Christianity  recognizwd  this  element  aa 
its  great,  its  central  law,  you  would  not  have  thought  of 
rejecting  it." 

"  Hut  I  was  an  unbeliever  long  before  I  ever  dreamed  of 
turning  social  reformer. " 

"  Very  p<».<.-.ibly ;  bnt  still  for  a  Cliristian  reason.  All  the 
infidelity  I  liave  ever  met  with  K|)rings  h\mi  one  of  two 
eaUBus  uotitig  separately,  or  from  both  combined.  The  first 
cause  of  intidelity  I  liav»!  alreatly  spoken  of.  Some  men 
feel  a  strong  desire  to  redress  Bociul  or  political  grievances, 
and  are  repulsed  by  the  church.  They  therefiire  imagine 
the  ehnrfh  oppniwd  to  political  freedom,  and  social  progress; 
and  identifying  ChriAtianity  with  the  church,  they  fiisown 
it,  and  very  properly.  Tlie  second  cause  of  intidelity  is 
found  in  the  developmetit  of  the  philosophical  element  of 
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oar  nature.  This  el  onion  t  is  strong  in  some  men.  Tlity 
must  he  free  to  inquire  wliat  ami  whcrefori.-  tliey  believe. 
This  inquir)'  the  cliiirch  liiis  pruliiiiited ;  lliey  have  tliere- 
fore  conclnded  it  prohibited  l)y  Christianity  itt-elf;  and 
therefore  have  rejected  Christianity;  aud  I  add  again,  very 
properly.  In  both  of  these  eases  the  supposed  rejection  of 
Christianity  has  been  induced  by  Christian  motives;  aud  the 
infidel  could  not  have  been,  witli  his  lights,  a  Christiau,  had 
he  done  differently. " 

"You  seem,  sir,  disposed  to  attribute  infidelity  to  good 
causes  and  not  to  bad. 

"  Certainly.  1  have  long  since  learned  to  hold  myself 
Ignorant  of  the  real  causes  of  a  man's  opinions,  till  I  nave 
been  able  to  trace  them  to  a  good,  even  a  sacred  source. 
Infidelity  indicates  an  inquiring  mind,  an  honest  mind,  nota 
depraved  he*rt.  It  originates  in  what  is  good  in  the  individ- 
ual, and  is  disgraceful  only  to  the  church  which  has  given 
occasion  for  it.  Instead  then  of  censuring  infidels,  dcuoune- 
ing  them  in  the  name  of  God,  and  trymg  to  set  the  com- 
munity against  them,  I  look  into  the  church  to  ascertain,  if 
I  can,  its  errors  or  defects  which  justify  infidelity.  Chris- 
tians, not  infidels,  are  to  be  denounced,  if  any  are." 

"Bnt,  sir,  will  the  church  suffer  you  to  make  such  asser- 
tions?    Will  it  not  denounce  you  as  well  as  me?" 

*'I  am  not  nmch  in  the  habit  of  asking  permission  of  tlia- 
chureh  to  say  this  or  tliat,  aud  if  it  chooses  to  denounce  me, 
all  I  have  to  say  is,  I  will  denounce  it;  and  I  am  sure  it  wilt 
regard  uiy  denunciation  of  it,  as  much  as  I  shall  its  denunci- 
ation of  me. 

"  Every  man  who  believes  Cliristianity  and  knows  why  he- 
believes   it.   has  at  some  period   of  his  life  doubted    it. 
Authority  and  tradition  may  answer  tlie  wants  of  the  mul- 
titude, but  tliero  are  those  who  must  not  only  know  what 
thev  believe,  l>ut  wherefore  they  believe.     In  these  men  the 

fihilosophical  elfiiient  is  active.  They  ask,  why  do  wo 
>elieve  Cliristianity  i  "What  are  the  grounds  for  believing 
it  f  When  thev  ask  this  question,  thev  have  no  thought  oi 
doubting,  far  less  of  disbelieving.  They  are  honest,  bnt 
they  have  a  craving  to  comprehend  that  faith  they  have 
hitherto  taken  on  trust.  IJut  when  they  begin  this  ques- 
tioning they  are  necessarily  ignorant,  aud  doubt  is  the  inevi- 
table reeull. 

"  Doubt,  although  in  itself  free  from  sin,  is  a  critical  mat- 
ter.    I  am  far  from  pretending  that  we  may  doubt  without 
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danger.  There  is  always  danojer  in  cutting  loose  from  our 
ol<l  fnstfiiinefi,  and  going;  forth  iipon  an  uidtiiovn  soa,  while 
as  vet  nnskilitid  in  navigation.  There  i.s  always  danger,  that 
when  we  douht  the  truth  of  the  erood  in  which  we  have 
\)wu  rtiared,  wo  shall  make  our  donbt  an  excuse  for  disrc- 
pardinp  all  moml  roBtraiiits,  and  for  the  indulgence  of  all 
our  bjiser  pr()])cn8itiea;  there  is  also  danger  that  we  shall  be 
too  h;ibty,  and  ni8h  tf>o  precipitately  from  mere  doubt  to 
dogmatic'  infidelity  ;  nevertheless,  the  hazard  here  implied 
we  must  run,  unless  we  would  bo  forever  in  leading-Btnngs. 

"  Doubt  itself  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  infidelity, 
or  the'  rejection  of  Christianity.  We  can  never  attain  to  a 
rational  faith  in  Christianity  without  passing  through  the  wil- 
derness of  doubt ;  but  the  natural  result  oi  doubt  would  bo 
conviction,  not  disbelief ;  that  is,  where  it  nms  a  free  conree. 
But  unhappily  it  is  not  suffered  to  run  this  free  course.  It  is 
almost  always  obstructed.  Nearly  the  whole  Christian  world 
condemns  it,  pronounces  it  a  sin,  the  effect  of  a  depraved 
heart  or  a  lawless  will, — unchurches,  anathematizea  the 
trembling  doubter,  and  assures  him,  that  if  he  continues  to 
doubt  he  shall  be  damned  not  only  hero  but  hereafter. 

"  PVom  this  fact  results  one  of  two  consefjuences.  If  tJie 
want  to  account  to  one's  self  for  one's  faith,  and  to  see 
clearly  the  grounds  of  its  truth,  be  but  moderate,  the 
doubter  stifles  his  doubts,  sinks  back  under  the  dominion  of 
antliority  and  tradition,  assents  to  whatever  the  church 
enjoins,  suid  remain-t  henceforth  destitute  of  all  real  siiirit- 
ual  life,  a  dead  weight  on  the  cause  of  Clirist,  and  a  disgrace 
to  humanity.  Sucn,  I  fc4ir,  are  at  the  present  moment,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  our  churches.  These  are  they 
wlio  are  loudest  against  the  infidel,  and  the  most  ready  to 
anathematize  all  freedom  of  mind.  Poor  creatures!  having 
no  reason  themselves  to  give  for  the  faith  they  avow,  they 
fancy  none  can  be  given.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if  the  want 
of  wliich  I  speak  be  very  urgent,  that  is,  if  the  philosophical 
clement  of  our  nature  Imj  very  strong  and  active,  the  obsta- 
cles which  our  doubts  enc/)unter,  enrage  us,  make  us  mad 
at  the  church  for  its  unreasonableness,  and  drive  us  into 
infidelity  I  think  your  own  experience  will  liear  me  out  in 
what  I  say. 

"When  you  first  asked  yourM?lf  why  yon  believe*!  Chris- 
tianity, nothing  wa.«  furtijcr  from  your  thoughts  than  its 
rejection.  You  were  young,  you  had  not,  and  yuu  could  not 
have  had,  at  that  age,  the  Jiecessary  acquaintance  either  with 
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human  nature  or  the  Gospel,  to  be  able  to  assign  rational 
groiHide  for  believing  Christianity.  Ton  donbted,  because 
jou  wanted  evidence  to  convince,  and  that  evidence  yon 
were  not  tJien  iu  a  state  to  receive.  If  your  Cliristian 
friends  had  encouraged  you  to  doubt,  told  you  that  it  was 
your  duty  to  doubt  till  you  should  attain  to  rational  convic- 
tion ;  if  they  had  exhorted  3'ou  to  push  your  investigations 
into  all  subjects,  sacred  or  profane,  and  bid  you  abide  by  the 
result  of  your  investigations,  be  that  result  what  it  might, 
vou  would  never  have  ranked  yourself  among  nnbelievers, 
but  would  have  long  ere  this  attained  to  a  well-grounded 
faith  in  God,  Christ,  and  immortality. 

"  But  your  friends  I  will  venture  to  say  were  not  wise 
enough  for  this.  They  told  you  these  doubts  were  sinful, 
were  from  the  devil,  and  you  must  stifle  them.  They  under- 
took to  frighten  you.  Tuey  talked  to  you  of  death  and  the 
judgment,  told  you  long  raw-head-and-bloody-lwnes  stories 
about  the  death-bed,  oi  noted  unbelievers,  and  with  cant 
and  rigmarole,  if  not  direct  abuse  and  denunciation,  sought 
to  win  you  back  to  the  cliurch.  Poor  fools  !  They  took  the 
very  course  to  make  you  disgusted  with  religion  and  ambi- 
tious to  become  an  intidel.  Firmly  as  I  believe  in  God, 
Christ,  and  immortality,  I  confess,  I  rarely  meet  with  a  work 
written  in  defence  of  Christianity,  that  does  not  stir  tlie 
devil  in  me,  and  make  me  ready  to  renew  the  old  war  of 
the  Titans  upon  the  gods.  If  the  gods  cannot  employ  more 
respectable  advocates  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  1  think 
it  were  no  mean  honor  to  be  sent  to  hell  for  giving  jndg- 
ment  against  them.  Happily,  however,  we  are  not  depend- 
ent on  tlieir  hired  advocates,  nor  the  witnesses  they  summon. 
Let  God  alone,  and  he  \\ill  plead  his  own  cause,  and  for 
witnesses, — we  have  a  witness  within  worth  all  others. 

"  But  this  b}'  the  way.  The  pliilusuphical  element  iu  you 
was  strong  and  active.  You  must  liave  a  reason  for  the  faith 
you  avowed.  That  element  the  church  disowned  and  would 
not  suffer  you  to  obey.  But  the  intidel  owned  it  and  bid 
you  obe3'  it.  Yon  sided  then  with  the  iniidel  against  the 
church,  that  you  might  be  free  to  pliilosophize;  in  other 
words,  that  you  miglit  be  at  lil»erty  to  exercise  your  mind 
fively  upon  all  subjects  you  t-hould  judge  wortJiy  of  your 
examination.  You  became  an  intidel  for  the  same  reason 
that  Luther  became  a  Protestant.  Luther  beeatiie  a  Prot- 
estiint  not  bocause  lie  objected  to  the  creed  of  the  Catholic 
church,  but  because  he  would  not  submit  to  the  authority 
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of  the  pope.  So  you  rejected  Christianity  not  because  you 
had  fouaa  its  doctrines  untrae,  but  becanee  the  church  in  its 
name  asserted  an  autliority  over  your  faith  which  you 
deemed  unwarrantable  and  raiscliievous." 

'*  But  I  think  my  inquiries  proved  that  the  supematurjil 
pretensions  of  Christianity  were  unfounded." 

"  I  care  nothing  for  your  inquiries, — asking  your  pardon, 
sir;  for  they  came  afterwards.  The  reasons  you  may  have 
allepjed  for  disbelieving;  Cliristianity  were  not  the  reasons 
which  induced  you  to  disbeh'eve  it ;  but,  reasons  which  you 
raked  togetlier  afterwards  to  justify  your  disbelief." 

"  But  this  philosophical  element  of  which  you  speak,  do 
you  mean  to  a£sert  tuat  it  is  a  Christian  element  ? " 

"Of  coureeldo." 


OHAFTEli  XVn. — BATlONAtlSM. 

"  Philosophy  has  a  place  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
must  therefore  result  from  a  want  iiilierciit  in  our  nature. 
Men  do  not  philosophize  through  mere  caprice,  but  in 
-obedience  to  an  indestructible  law  of  linman  nature.  All 
men  feel  more  or  leee  strongly  the  want  of  coniprehending, 
accounting  for,  and  verifying  tlioir  beliefs.  This  want  is 
what  I  t«rm  the  philoisopliinvl  element  of  hnnian  nature. 

"Christianity  Js  the  niiiiio  1  give  to  the  law  of  man's  per- 
fection. The  design  of  Ji'sus  was  to  make  ns  jwrfect  men. 
He  did  not  propose  to  perfect  us  by  changing  our  natures, 
converting  us  into  a  rliiteiTnt  wjrt  of  being;  but  l)y  develop- 
ing our  nature,  by  calling  forth  in  thoir  legitimate  or.ier  and 
stimulating  to  their  liigliest  activity  all  the  faculties  with 
which  we  were  originally  endowed  by  our  Creator.  If  the 
religious  and  ethical  eyatem  he  has  proposed  to  this  end,  be 
narrower  than  human  n.itnre,  if  it  leave  ont  of  its  account 
any  one  elenieiit  of  that  nature,  it  cannot  secure  the  perfec- 
tion contetnplated.  Could  it  then  be  proved  that  Christian- 
ity neglects  or  prohibits  the  exercise  of  the  pliilosophical 
clement,  I  would  discard  it  as  quick  as  if  it  neglected  the 
religious  element,  properly  so  called. 

"Christianitv  addresses  itself  to  me  as  a  being  endowed 
with  reason.  It  prcsupnoses  rae  capable  of  knowing  and 
coTnprehending.  It  mafces  it?,  a  , peal  not  to  my  senses,  but 
to  my  reason.  If  then  it  s'  i>ul<t  begin  by  denying  ray  right 
to  excrcific  my  rt'uson,  wliicli  is  virtually  denying  reahoii 
itself,  it  woTild  leave  no  reason  to  respond  to  its  «p|>eal.  It 
is    reason  that   must  pnitxiuucc  upon   ite  truth  or  falsity  ; 
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but  if  we  deny  both  the  right  and  the  competency  of 
reason  to  do  this,  we  can  never  liave  any  eronnds  for 
■believing  Christianity  trne  or  false,  consequently  no  reason 
■whatever  for  feeling  ourselves  obliged  to  obey  it.  Religion 
•can  dispense  with  reason,  no  better  than  philosophy  can,  for 
reason  is  its  only  interpreter  and  voucher," 

"  The  Bible,  1  have  supposed,  commands  us  not  to  reason, 
bat  to  believe,  and  assures  us  that  we  sliall  be  damned  if  we 
do  not." 

"  The  Bible  never  threatens  damnation  as  the  punish- 
ment of  disbelief,  as  sucli.  But  in  relation  to  the  language 
of  the  Bible  on  this  and  many  other  topics,  there  is,  I 
apprehend,  some  slight  mistake.  Before  you  can  rightly  in- 
terpret the  Bible  you  must  take  its  author's  point  of  sight. 
You,  as  well  as  many  Cliristians,  give  to  nature  a  causative 
power,  an  independent  activity.  If  you  believed  in  God, 
you  would  never  think  of  ascribing  to  his  agency  what  3'oa 
could  trace  to  the  operation  of  wliatyon  term  natural  laws.  In 
fact  the  Chri.srian  world  is  at  present  prone  to  restrict  the 
sphere  of  the  divine  activity,  and  to  introduce  the  Dett^  ex 
jmachina  only  when  the  jiowers  of  nature  prove  to  be  inade- 
quate. 

"But  this  is  all  wrong.  Nature  has  no  independent 
activity,  no  causality  of  its  own.  God  is  the  only  independ- 
•ent  existence,  and  he  is  the  cause  of  all  causes.  The  laws 
•of  nature  an?  his  will.  Trutli  is  not  one  thing  and  God 
another;  right  is  not  one  thing  and  God  anotlier.  You 
admit  that  you  ought  to  believe  the  truth,  and  to  do  what  is 
right.  Then  you  admit,  if  von  understand  yourself,  that 
you  are  bound  to  believe  wtiat  God  commands,  and  to  do 
what  he  ordains.  Tu  say  a  thing  is  commanded  by  God,  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  it  is  to  say  that  it  is  trne,  it  is  right. 

are 
the 


God  comman<l8  it;    tiie  right  enjoins  it;   it  is  right; 
different  modus  01   expressing  one  and 


merely  three 
same  thing. 

"  Now  the  authors  of  the  Bible  always  take  this  view,  and 
regard  God  as  the  absolute  sovereign  of  the  universe,  whose 
will  is  law, — consequently  tliey  promulgate  all  particular 
Irnths  in  the  form  of  commands.  God  commands  us  to  do 
this,  not  to  do  that ;  ordains,  that  do  this  and  ye  shall  live,  do 
that  and  ye  shall  die.  Now  this  form  of  speaking  i.-?  strictly 
jnst,  and  implies  no  more  restriction  on  mental  fi-eedoia 
than  does  the  more  common  form  of  saying,  this  is  true,  and 
tlierefore  ought  to  be  believed  ;  this  is  right,  and  tiicrefore 
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onght  to  he  Jouo.  God  is  everlsisting  and  iiiimutablc  rlglit, 
eternal  and  unalterable  tnitli.  His  words  then  are  in  the 
highest  and  strictest  sense  comniands.  He  who  utters  a 
tniUi  proinul^tes  a  command  of  (iod  ;  he  who  points  ont  a 
right  or  a  duty  declaiX'S  a  lawof  God, and  hae  a  right  to  eay, 
thus  God  wills,  tlmssiiith  the  Lord.  Be  sure  tJiat  what  you 
utter  is  true,  is  right,  and  you  are  authorized  to  proclaim  it 
as  the  commaii<l  of  God,  and  to  demand  in  the  name  of  God 
oboflieuce.  The  Bible-writers  tiien,  make  no  war  upon  the 
riglitfl  of  the  mind,  when  they  utter  the  trutlis  they  behold 
in  the  form  of  eommands.  All  truth  is  autiiorit^itive, — a 
divine  conxmand,  and  whoso  rebels  against  it,  rebels  against 
Lis  Icgitinuito  sovereign." 

"  But  does  tlie  Bible  do  what  you  seem  to  imply  t  Does 
it  never  proclaim  any  thiiig  but  the  tnith  ? " 

"  That  is,  are  its  words,  the  words  of  God ;  are  its  com- 
inands  always  the  cotnmands  of  truth  'J  That  is  a  euliject 
for  the  human  mind  to  determine.  So  far  as  it  speaks 
truth,  I  contend  it  lias  the  right  to  say, '  thus  saith  the  Lord,' 
'  so  God  commands.'  Our  business  is  to  ascertain  what  it 
really  promulgates  as  the  commands  of  God,  and  tlien  if 
what  it  promulgates  be  really  the  commands  of  God,  that  is, 
true." 

"  But  are  you  at  liberty  to  make  lx)th  of  these  inquiries? 
Will  Christianity  suffer  you  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  If  it  would  not,  I  would  not  suffer  myself  to  be  one  of 
its  advocates.  I  have  no  confidence  in  any  system  of  faith 
or  of  morals  that  shrinks  from  investigation.  Not  truth, 
but  falsehood  shuns  the  light." 

"  But  we  are  told  that  tne  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  and 
therefore  wo  must  receive  it  blindly,  implicitly." 

"  I  nu"ely  ask  what  I  am  told  ;  I  ask  what  is  true.  Be  it 
tliat  I  am  told  tliat  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  just  so  far 
as  I  find  it  tnie,  1  will  admit  it  to  bo  the  word  oi  God,  but 
no  further." 

"  Do  you  discriminate?  The  Bible  is  a  whole,  and  as  a 
whole  is  to  be  taken  or  rejected.  They  say  we  must  believe 
what  is  in  the  Bible,  because  it  is  in  the  Bible,  not  because 
independently  of  the  Bible,  we  have  ascertained  it  to  be 
true. " 

"  T/u'i/  Mai/  !  No  more  of  that  I  believe  a  proposition 
because  1  discover,  or  fancy  I  discover  it  to  be  true,  not  be- 
cause I  find  it  in  one  I>ook  or  another;  and  I  ol«?v  a  com- 
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niand  because  I  believe  it  jnst,  aot  becaufie  it  emanates  from 
ono  sottTce  or  another." 

"  But  how  do  you  determine  whether  a  given  proposition 
be  true  or  false, — a  given  command  be  just  or  unjust  ?  " 

"  By  the  reason  with  which  I  am  endowed,  freely  devel- 
oped and  Conscientiously  directed." 

"  We  are  back  where  we  were.  Does  Chrifitianity  allow 
3'ou  to  do  this  ?  " 

"  No,  it  does  not  allow  me  to  do  it ;  but  commands  me, 
makes  it  my  duty  to  do  it.  '  Why,'  says  Jesus  to  the  Jews 
and  througn  them  to  all  men,  '  why  even  of  yourselves 
iudge  ye  not  what  is  right? '  'If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my 
Fatner  believe  me  not.'  Here  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  a 
power  in  man  to  judge  what  is  and  what  is  not  right,  and 
what  are  and  what  are  not  the  works  of  God,  together  with 
a  call  upon  us  to  exercise  thi.s  power.  If  we  have  the  power 
to  determine  what  are  the  wurJcs  of  God,  we  of  coorse  have 
tlie  power  to  determine  what  is  true  or  false.  And  thi» 
power  it  is  our  duty  to  exeix-ise." 

"■  The  church  will  ^lissent  from  your  interpretation." 

"  And  I,  sir,  will  in  tli:it  case  dissent  from  the  church.  I 
am  no  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  the  churcli.  The 
church  has  always  misinterpreted  the  authority  of  truth. 
She  has  ever  had  a  profound  sentimetit  of  the  authoritative- 
ness  of  truth,  that  every  man  is  bound  to  believe  and  ol)ey 
the  truth ;  tliat  no  man  can  knowingly  disregard  the  truth 
and  Vie  gniltloes.  So  far  she  has  ]>een  right.  But  on  this 
slie  has  built  up  a  system  of  et-clcsiiistical  tyranny  which  it 
Iteliooves  every  wise  iniui  to  protest  against.  She  has  iirst 
assumed  tliat  she  has  tlie  truth,  identified  her  teacliings  with 
the  teacliings  of  God,  and  then  claimed  for  herself  the 
authority  whicli  belongs  only  to  truth — to  God.  Now 
iKJtween  the  church  and  absolute  tnith  there  may  be  a  dis- 
tance, and  lier  practice  of  claiming  for  henself  what  l>elong8 
of  right  to  truth,  is  founded  on  a  species  of  logic  I  am  by 
no  means  disiwsed  to  admit. 

"I  admit  the  absolute  authority  of  God,  and  of  course  of 
tnith,  since  I  hold  truth  to  i>e  one  with  God.  Show  me  the 
truth,  and  I  own  nj}'  obligation  to  submit  to  it.  But  I  deny 
that  the  church  has  any  more  authority  to  interpret  truth, 
and  declait;  the  will  of  God  than  I  have.  I  ni:ike  no  war 
UjKin  the  church  because  it  has  asserted  the  principle  of 
authority,  for  I  contend  as  strongly  as  she  docs  for  that 
principle,     llcr  error   consit^ts    in    placing    that   principle 
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where  it  does  not  belong,  in  claiming  it  for  an  individual  or 
a  corporation  that  has  no  right  to  it.  I  deny  the  legitimacy 
of  all  tncrc'ly  human  government.  God  alone  ia  sovereign. 
No  power  is  legitimate  tliat  is  not  ordained  of  God.  Sut 
■when  the  cliurch  commands  me  to  helieve  this  or  that,  she 
speaks  in  her  own  name,  and  substitutes  a  human  authority 
for  tliat  of  God.  Here  is  her  grand  error.  It  was  this 
asstmiption  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  church  that  pro- 
voked the  protest  of  the  reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
it  is  this  assumption  on  the  part  of  all  Protestant  churches 
now  that  loads  to  the  protest  of  modern  infidelity  against  all 
religion.  And  so  long  as  the  church  continues  to  make 
this  assumption,  I  will  nold  her  accountable  for  all  the  inii- 
ilelitv  which  obtains. 

"Of   all    tyrannies  ecclesiastical   tyranny   is   the   worst, 
because  it  penetrates  to  the  sonl,  and  binds  the  conscience 
as  well  as  the  l>ody.     It  makes  man  a  slave  within  as  well 
as  without,  and  therefore  utterly  a  slave.     You  may  bind 
my  body,  you  may  task  the  motions  of  my  limbs,  but  I  am 
BtiU  a  man  if   my  soul   be   free,  if   my  thoughts   be   not 
curbed,  and  my  conscience  itself  fettered.    In  all  ages  the 
priesthood  have  established  this  tyranny,  and  they  every- 
where  struggle  with   all   their  might  to  retain  it.     Even 
those  of  our  clergy  who  fancy  themselves  the  advocates  of 
religious  freedom  still  cling  m  principle  and  in  fact  to  this 
eame  tyraimy.    They  indeed  protest  against  the  authority  of 
Rome,  but  they  set  up  a  written  worcT for  which  they  claim 
equal  authority.     Thev  war  against  the  hionirohy,  but  they 
claim  infallihirity  for  the  congregation.   The  greatest  extent 
to  which  their  love  of  liberty  will  carry  them,  is  freedom 
from    all    civil    restraints  in  matters  of  religious  worehip. 
But  this  is  no   more   than  Rome  always  contended  for. 
This   was   the   principle  involved   in    the    long    struggle 
between  the  popes  and  the  emperors.     The  church  claimed 
for  religious  freedom,  entire  fi-eedom  from  the  refitraiuta  of 
the  civil  power.     But  she  by  no  means  allowed  the  indi- 
vidual freedom  from  the  restrictions  of   the   occlesiastical 
power.     Nor  do  the  modern  clerical  advocates  of  religious 
liberty  in  our  own  country.     With  us  each  church  Ikis  its 
creed,  expressed  or  implied,  conformity  to  which  constitutes 
the  Christian  character.     The  Calvinistic  clergyman  is  no 
more  free  in  the  full  and  enlarged  sense  of  the  terra  than  is 
the  Romish  priest.     In  our  own  country  I  presume  few  can 
be  found  who  would  impose  civil  restrictions  on  religious 
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Lellef ;  vet  there  are  still  fewer,  claiming  to  be  religions, 
who  wonld  loave  the  individual  free  to  form  his  own  creed, 
nrui  to  abide  by  his  own  honest  convictions  of  the  truth." 

"  Do  you  tiien  claim  for  the  individnal  reason  tho  right 
to  interpret  the  word  of  God  ? " 

"1  do,  and  more  than  is  commonly  implied  in  the 
remark.  I  not  only  claim  for  the  individual  reason  the 
right  to  interpret  the  Bible,  which  is  commonly  meant,  but 
tlie  whole  word  of  God,  whether  wTitten  or  unwritten ;  that 
18,  the  right  to  decide  in  all  cases  whatever,  what  I  am  to 
embrace  as  truth.  But  of  course  I  hold  that  I  am  to  use 
my  reason  reast>nal>ly.  In  determining  what  is  tnith,  I  am 
to  survey  the  whole  proposition,  and  to  avail  myself  of  all 
the  aid  I  can.  I  ara  not  to  confine  myself  to  my  own  con- 
Bcionsnesfi,  to  my  own  experience;  bnt  must  interrogate  the 
consciousness,  the  experience  of  the  race,  so  as  to  come  as 
near  as  pjfsible,  by  means  of  my  individual  reason,  to  the 
decisions  of  the  iiniverstil  reason,  of  whicli  my  reason  is  a 
fratpnent.  In  this  incpiiry,  tlie  Bible,  as  being  tho  most 
authentic  record  of  the  experience  of  the  race,  or  of  tiic 
teachings  of  the  univcrfial  reason,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing, — the  revelations  of  God,  becomes  to  mo  of  the  great- 
est possible  value,  and  ray  surest  guide." 

"  I  can  only  sav  that,  though  1  object  nothing  to  your 
doctrine,  I  apprenend  the  Christian  world  will  no  more 
own  you  than  it  would  me." 

•'  As  to  that  I  shall  not  trouble  myself.  I  believe  1  see 
very  clearly  the  signs  of  the  times,  ilen  are  not  precisely 
what  they  were.  Knowledge  is  no  longer  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  clergy.  The  laity  have  been  to  school,  and 
are  going  to  school;  and  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  by  souio 
that  there  is  no  especial  virtue  in  the  imposition  of  hands, 
or  in  gown  and  band,  to  enable  one  to  see  and  know  the 
truth.  It  is  beginning  to  be  believed  that  luimanity  in  all 
its  integrity,  is  in  every  member  of  the  race,  tliat  each 
member  tlierefore  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  form  his 
own  creed.  Tlie  church  may  war  against  this  new  state  of 
things,  but  she  will  by  so  doing  only  hasten  the  day  of  her 
*list;olution.  The  human  race  is  already  escaping  from  her 
dominion.  It  demands  a  reason,  and  sue  must  give  it,  or  be 
•discarded.  She  must  recognize  the  authority  oi  pure  reason 
in  matters  of  religion  ns  well  as  natural  science,  or  she  will 

fo  tlie  way  of  all  the  earth.     I  say  this  in  no  Titanic  spirit, 
ut  with  a  deep  luspect  for  the  church,  and  an  earnest  wish 
for  hor  future  glory." 
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CHAFTEB   ZVm. — TUK   FBEACUEJt. 

The  daj  following  the  convereatioa  I  have  jnst  related, 
w:is  Sunday,  and  Mr.  Howard  for  thu  first  time  invited  me 
to  acompany  hitn  to  his  meeting:.  lie  remarked  thiit  hia 
minister,  tliotij^h  pretty  orthodox  in  thi*  main,  was  a  little 
peeuliar,  and  |wrhan8  I  siiouid  tind  myself  interested,  if  not 
edified.  Years  had  elajJH'd  since  I  had  entered  a  place  of 
religions  worship,  and  thongii  I  felt  no  trreat  desire  on  my 

Eirt  to  iiear  a  sermon,  yet  aa  I  thonght  I  might  please  Mr. 
.oward  by  going,  I  accejite<l  his  invittition. 
The  place  of  the  meeting  wag  a  public  hull  capable  of 
holding  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  jK-rsons,  and  I  found  it 
well  tilled  with  a  plain,  BenHililf-lnoking  congregation,  whose 
earnest  countenances  indioatt-d  that  they  were  there  not 
because  it  was  a  ]»lace  of  fashionahle  resort,  hut  because 
they  were  serious  worship|>erH  and  hoiitj.st  iminin-rs  nfter 
truth.  A  single  glance  told  you  that  they  Mcrc  bold,  earnest 
minds,  who  could  l(X>k  truth  «>teadily  in  the  face,  let  her 
assume  what  slia])e  tihe  might. 

The  preacher,  a  Mr.  Morton,  was  a  tall,  well-proportioned 
man,  with  something  a  little  rustic  in  his  apj>earance,  indi- 
cating that  his  life  had  not  been  spent  in  the  circles  of  the 
gay  and  the  fashionable.  Though  far  from  being  handsome, 
nis  features  were  striking  and  impressed  themselves  indeli- 
bly upon  the  memory.  His  darlc  complexion,  and  small, 
restless  black  eye  bespoke  an  active  and  also  an  irritable 
disposition,  ana  assured  you  that  he  miglit  say  some 
bitter  things.  His  head  was  large,  and  his  \irow  elevated 
and  expanded.  His  face  bore  the  marks  of  past  struggle, 
whether  with  pas-sion,  the  world,  or  sorrow,  it  was  not  easy 
to  say.  He  was  ap])ai'ently  under  forty  years  of  age,  but 
you  felt  that  he  was  a  mim  who  could  speak  from  experience, 
tliat  he  was  in  fact  no  ordinary  nam,  but  one  who  had  a 
biography,  if  you  could  only  get  at  it.  There  was  something 
almost  repulsive  about  him,  and  yet  you  were  dniwn  iusen- 
eibly  towards  him. 

On  commencing  his  discourse  he  seemed  not  exactly  at  his 
eaae,  and  hii^  address  was  hurried,  and  ungraceful.  Hie 
voice,  too,  though  deei>-toned,  grated  harshly  on  the  ear, 
and  produced  a  most  unfavorable  impression.  lint  there 
was  an  air  of  earnestness  about  him,  an  evidence  of  intel- 
lectual vigor,  and  of  moral  honesty,  which  arrested  your 
attention;  while  the  novelty  of  his  view.-*  and  the  boldness 
of  his  language  served  to  unchain  it  till'he  closed.     His  dia- 
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coursft  was  to  me  a  most  eingular  production.  I  Lad  never 
heard  such  a  sermon  before;  and  I  confess  I  listened  to  it 
with  tlie  deepest  interest.  As  a  coj>y  of  it  suliseqnentlj 
came  into  my  hands,  I  will  here  give  it  word  for  word  as  ha 
delivered  it,  although  I  am  aware  that  it  can  hardly  make 
the  same  impression  upon  my  readers  that  it  did  njwn  me. 
But  to  the  sermon. 

But  I e«Hify  yott,  brethren,  that  the  OotjMi  lehieh  uat  prtached  of  mt  i» 
not  0/Ur  man.  For  I  nrithrr  vfCftrfd  it  of  man,  nor  \ta»  I  laug/it  it  but  Ay 
t?u<  nrtlation  of  Jmih  Cfii-isl. — Gai,.  i.  H,  12, 

Tlie  declamtiim  of  Paul  in  these  words  is  worthy  of  grave 
•eonsidcration.  There  is  more  in  it  than  at  first  sight  meets 
the  eye. 

Paul,  yon  are  aware,  had  much  trouhle  with  his  brother 
believers.  Many,  a  large  portion  of  the  Jewish,  or  as  we 
shoidd  say  to-day,  orthodox  believers  in  Christianity,  looked 
upon  him  as  unsciund  in  the  faitli,  and  as  one  who  might  do 
mischief.  They  no  doubt  hchl  Jiim  to  l)e  honest,  probably 
aduiii-ed  his  zeal,  and  did  Iiomage  to  the  earnestness  and 
singleness  of  purpose  with  which  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  great  work  of  diflFusing  Christianity  as  he  understood  it; 
hut  then  they  feared  that  his  boldness,  his  rdshness,  the 
freedom  of  his  speculations,  might  eoinpromit  the  Gospel, 
and  secure  its  enemies  a  triuniph.  Hence  wherever  he 
went,  they  followed  him,  scattering  doubts  as  to  his  ortho- 
doxy, warning  the  ijeople  not  to  listen  to  him,  and  laboring 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  certain  notions,  or  the  observance 
of  certain  rites  or  ceremonies  wliich  he  declared  to  be  unes- 
sential or  inconsistent  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  to  defend  himself  from  the  charges  preferred  by 
these  orthodox  opponents  of  his,  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
folly  or  ignorance,  and  to  recall  his  Galatian  brethren  to  the 
simplicity,  truth,  and  freedom  of  the  Gospel  that  he  wrote 
this  epistle,  from  which  I  have  takea  my  text;  and  lio 
alleges  as  his  defence  the  fact  tiiat  tlie  Gospel  he  was  preach- 
ing, he  did  not  receive  from  men,  nor  was  he  taught  it  by 
men,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ- 
Paul  had  come  to  Christianity  through  the  free  action  of 
liis  own  mind,  and  had  embraced  it  because  convinced  of  its 
truth.  He  had  opposed  it,  but  not  on  acconut  of  that  for 
which  others  embraced  it,  but  on  account  of  something 
which  they  proltably  did  not  see. 

The  early  believers  in  Ciiristianity  were  Jews.  But  in 
believing  Christianity  thev  did  not  consider  themselves  as 
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rejecting  Judaism.  They  held  on  to  the  law  of  Moses  after 
believiii^T  in  Christ  ue  firmly  as  they  did  before.  The}'  aiw 
Tiotliirjg  in  Ohrii^tianity  wuich  required  them  to  abandon 
their  previous  religious  notions  or  observances.  They  saw 
no  inttonsiHtoncy  in  swairing  by  Iwth  Moses  and  Christ. 

I'liiil,  however,  was  too  keen-sighted,  and  possessed  too 
logical  a  mind,  to  fall  into  this  mistake.  He  saw  from  t!io 
first  tliat  if  Christ  shonhj  in<;rc.a«e  ^rosos  must  deorcase.  The 
prevalence  of  the  new  religion  was  incompatible  witli  Uie 
existence  of  the  old.  Tliis  w;v3  doubtless  tiio  secret  of  his 
hostility  to  Christianity.  Bred  u  Jew,  bronght  np  at  the 
feet  of  Grainaliel,  accoi*ding  to  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  he  very  naturally  bdic-vi-d  the  Jewish  religion, 
even  to  its  lettor,  was  uf  divine  authority.  How  could  he 
then  regard  with  indifference  the  prevalence  of  a  heresy 
which  struck  at  the  very  oxistfMice  of  the  whole  Jewisli 
economy,  ami  which,  if  not  i-hoi-ked,  must  change  the  whole 
religious  faith  and  practice  of  iiis  oountrvincn  /  He  op- 
posed Christianity  then,  because  it  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
religion  be  believed  to  be  from  G»)d. 

When  ho  became  converted  to  Christianity,  he  did.not 
hceitato  to  avow  it^  aTid  to  engage  with  the  wliolo  ardor  of 
his  soul  in  the  ilcfcncc  of  his  new  faith.  But  in  becoming 
converted  to  (.'hristianity,  he  did  not  bocomo  convinced  tluit 
it  and  Judaism  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  He  recog- 
nised the  8;init'  opposition  between  ihcm  now  that  he  ilid 
before.  He  l)clieved  now,  as  he  did  before,  that  Jndaisni 
and  Christianity  were  in  the  main  two  distinct  religions,  and 
could  never  be  made  to  harmonize  together.  He  tlierefore 
rejected  Judaism  now  as  ho  had  Christianity  before.  Con- 
fleqaently  he  saw  that  those  Christians  who  still  clung  to  the 
Jewish  law,  and  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  had  but  a  par- 
tial view  of  the  Gospel,  and  were  in  fact,  dowMving  them- 
selves and  seeking  justification  by  conforming  to  a  law  by 
the  deeds  of  which  no  flesh  could  be  justified.  He  wished 
them  to  be  Christians,  not  Jews  ;  to  rely  on  Christ,  not  on 
Moses;  on  the  spirit,  not  on  the  flesh;  on  grace,  not  on 
works;  for  to  attempt  to  seek  justification  hy  the  Jewislt 
law  was  mere  folly.  Ilcricc  the  cause  and  the  nature  of  the 
controversy  with  them  in  wliiidi  lie  was  engjiged.  They  re- 
joiced no  doubt  to  find  him  converted  from  a  bitter  oppo- 
nent to  a  zealous  dofen<ler  of  the  new  faith ;  they  were  no 
doubt  highly  delighted  that  he  gave  his  powerful  aid  to  the 
Christian  cause ;   out  then   why  need  he  oppose  Judaism  t 
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"WIty  need  he  bo  80  belligerent,  and  oppose  so  strenuously 
tljo  traditions  and  UKiwes  tiiey  held  sacred  ? 

The  ciise  of  Paul  is  by  no  means  a  singular  one.  Let  a 
man  in  these  days,  and  in  this  coniinunity  como  to  a  belief 
in  Christianity  tlironijh  inlidelity,  and  after  liaving  long 
opposed  it,  and  he  will  find  that  his  case  is  very  nUKdi  the 
same.  He  will  inevitably  embrace  Christianity  in  a  shapo 
somewhat  different  from  that  most  approved  l)y  the  doctors 
of  the  cluirch.  Christianity,  according  to  their  reading,  had 
failed  to  satisfy  him.  lie  had  seen,  what  perhaps  none  of 
them  had  seen,  that  Christianity,  according  to  their  interpre- 
tations, wiis  inconsistent  with  itself,  that  it  opposed  or 
neglected  some  essential  element  of  truth,  and  therefore 
deserved  to  be  rejected.  But  in  his  lone  inquiries,  in  liia 
silent  meditations,  in  his  secret  interviews  with  the  Egeria 
of  his  soul,  the  spirit  of  truth,  he  has  become  convinced 
that  Christianity,  rightly  interpreted,  is  tnie,  is  from  God. 
The  seniles  fall  from  his  eyes,  and  he  is  exalted  in  his  soul  to 
the  third  heaven,  where  ne  convei-ses  with  Jesus  and  holds 
fellowship  witli  the  Fatlier.  His  views  are  clear  and  defin  ite ; 
his  soul  is  fired  with  a  holy  zeal,  and  he  goes  forth  with  a 
kindling  enthusiasm  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  his  new 
faith.  He  is  indefatitrablo  in  his  labors,  doing  more  in  a 
week  than  the  sleek  doctors  of  the  church  in  yeare.  All 
rejoice  in  the  new  convert;  all  hail  the  energy  with  which 
he  goes  to  his  work,  the  fervor  with  which  he  prays,  and 
the  uuction  with  w^hich  he  preaches. 

But  this  man,  though  converted  to  Christianity,  has  not 
been  converted  to  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  nor  does  he 
defend  them.  Ho  has  been  converted  to  a  Christianity  freed 
from  the  defects  and  inconsistencies  which  he  ha<l  found  in 
tlie  Christianity  of  the  doctors,  and  which  had  driven  him 
to  infidelity.  He  is  converted  to  Christ,  not  to  Moses, — 
preaches  Christianity,  not  Judaism.  Forthwith  a  clamor  is 
mised  against  him.  He  may  be  honest,  it  is  SJiid,  may 
speak  with  power,  may  labor  abundantly,  may  wish  to  do 
good,  and  even  fancy  tluit  he  is  doing  good;  out  he  is  too 
rash,  too  bold ;  ho  does  not  see  to  what  some  of  his  asser- 
tions lead  ;  he  does  not  pay  respect  enough  to  the  usage  of 
the  churches;  and  we  are  afraid  he  will  unsettle  the  faith  of 
many,  breed  disorder  and  do  great  barm  to  the  holy  cause 
of  rftligion. 

Let  this  man  go  where  he  will,  let  him  labor  with  all  zeal, 
diligence,  and  fidelity,  let  him  wear  out  his  bo<ly  in  the 
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intense  activity  of  his  mind,  stind  alone,  forego  mo^f  of  tlin 
kindly  charities  and  Bvinpathios  of  civilized  life,  suffer  pov- 
erty and  want,  and  no  shall  find  his  Christian  lir<.;t[inMi 
everywhere  and  always  the  tirst  to  oppose  him,  diligent  to 
throw  snspicion  on  the  worth  of  lus  labors,  and  to  warn  the 
people  neither  to  believe  him  nor  to  listen  to  his  words.  And 
all  the  while  they  shall  profess  to  have  a  generous  conctirn 
for  Ills  welfare,  to  wish  him  well,  and  to  be  very  eorry  that 
he  will  ruin  himself  hv  his  ntslr  ess,  iiiul  his  wild  specula- 
tions. It  is  a  great  pity  tliiit  he  cannot  be  a  little  more 
prudent,  and  not  be  ever  s^iiying  things  which  cannot  bnt 
aiii-niitc  from  him  his  best  friends. 

Hero  cornea  in  Paul's  defeiiee.  Brethren,  I  profess  and 
preach  to  you  the  Gospel  of  Jci-us  Christ ;  but  I  certify  you 
that  I  (lid  not  receive  it  of  men,  neither  was  I  taught  it  but 
by  the  revelation  of  .roaus  Christ.  The  Gospel  is  no  human 
<]evice.  Man  has  not  made  it,  man  dm's  not  own  it:  man 
has  no  right  t<>  anthorize  it  nor  to  impose  it;  nor  to  say  how 
it  shall  or  shall  not  bo  preached.  It  is  from  God,  ami  it  iB 
the  duty  of  every  one  to  whmn  Jesus  Christ  reveals  it,  to 
preach  it  as  he  hits  received  it,  and  that  too  without  eonfer- 
riiig  with  flesh  and  i)loo<l. 

If  we  recur  more  particularly  to  this  defence,  we  shall 
find  that  it  eontainn  sovenil  propositions  of  which  we  shall 
<lo  well  not  to  hme  sight. 

"I  certify  yon,  brethren,  that  the  Gospel  which  wa8 
preached  of  me, — or  by  me, — is  not  after  man." 

The  meaning  of  this,  I  apprehend,  is  that  ho  did  not 
preach  to  them  a  Gospel  which  men  had  authorized  him  to 
preach.  Gniiit,  ho  would  say,  that  the  Gospel  I  preached 
Tinto  you  wa«  in  some,  yea  in  all  respects  different  from  that 
whicli  others  preach  unto  you,  what  then?  I  came  not  to 
you  as  the  envoy  of  men,  nor  of  any  particular  class  or  set 
of  men.  I  never  entered  into  .iny  engagement  to  preach 
other  men's  Gospels,  or  to  preach  to  you  what  others,  who 
regard  themselves  as  the  followers  of  Jesus,  may  preach  to 
you,  or  contend  ought  t<»  be  preached.  Men  have  no  author- 
ity over  my  Gospel,  to  dictate  to  rae  what  I  shall  preach ; 
and  I  preach  not  because  believers  have  authorized  or 
ordained  and  sent  me  forth  to  preach.  I  stand  on  my  own 
feet,  speak  for  myself,  and  hold  myself  accountable  to  no 
hnman  tribunal  for  the  doctrines  I  teach.  If  then  I  teach 
not  what  others  profess  to  believe,  or  contend  ought  to  bo 
believed  ;  if  I  entertain  not  the  traditions  of  the  elders  and 
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support  not  all  the  usages  of  the  fathers,  the  congregations 
of  believers  have  no  right  to  call  me  to  an  account.  ,  I  am 
not  their  agent;  I  speak  nor  in  their  name,  and  whether  I 
agree  with  them  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment. 

In  this  Paul  evidently  sets  aside  tlie  doctrine  of  ordina- 
tion. It  has  been  supposed  that  every  preacher  must  by  .i 
solemn  act  of  ordination  receive  authority  to  teach.  When 
the  church  has  ordained  him,  he  goes  out  in  the  name  of  the 
church,  which  is  responsible  for  liis  doctrines,  and  to  which 
he  must  hold  himself  responsible  in  return.  Ilence  tho 
jurisdiction  the  church  has  claimed  over  its  preachers,  and 
the  right  to  which  it  has  pretended,  of  trying  them  ftn- 
heresy,  nnd  of  suspending  them  from  their  ministry.  But 
all  this  is  wrong.  No  man,  no  body  of  men  can  give  me  or 
any  one  else,  authority  to  teach.  Every  true  preacher  of 
the  Uospel  goes  forth  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  speaks 
as  God  gives  him  utterance,  without  being  amenable  there- 
for to  any  earthly  tribunal,  whether  termed  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical. Men  have  no  business  to  call  him  to  an  account  for 
what  he  utters,  the  church  has  no  right  to  try  him  for 
heresy,  or  to  suspend  him  from  his  mini-stry,  however  obnox- 
ious to  its  displeasure  may  be  the  doctrines  he  sets  forth. 
<Trant  that  he  departs  from  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  from 
the  usages  of  the  fathers,  and  does  not  adopt  the  reading  of 
learned  and  reverend  doctors,  they  have  nothing  to  do  witii 
him,  but  to  convince  liim  by  argtmiente  addressed  to  his 
reason  and  conscience,  that  he  is  wrong. 

Paul  also  asserts  that  he  did  not  receive  the  Gospel  he 
preached,  from  men,  nor  was  ho  taught  it  by  men.  lie  had 
not  learned  the  Gospel  he  was  preaching  from  the  brethren 
who  were  accusing  nim.  They  had  not  been  his  masters, 
and  he  therefore  was  under  no  obligition  to  them.  Ue  had 
not  studied  with  the  apostles,  ho  had  not  taken  from  them 
even  the  fonnula  of  his  faith;  but  had  retired  into  Arabia, 
and  not  until  after  three  yeare  of  solitary  study,  of  com- 
munion with  himself  and  with  God,  had  he  uiuiortaken  to 
preach.  It  was  not  then  as  a  pupil  of  tlie  apostles,  but  as  a 
orother  apostle,  standing  on  equal  ground  with  the  immedi- 
ate disciples  of  Jesus  themselves,  tliat  he  came  forward  as 
the  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  stood  up  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent man,  to  utter  tlie  words  God  gave  him  to  utter,  and 
without  referring  to  the  words  uttered  by  otliei-s  or  asking 
whetlior  his  harmonized  with  theirs  or  not.  He  felt  that  he 
iiad  as  much  right  to  call  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus 
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to  an  account  as  they  hiin.  In  a  word,  he  was  preaching  on 
his  own  hook,  what  he  had  learnod  of  God  to  Ix'lieve. 

Ho  was  taught  by  JesnsCljrist,  who  was  acknowledged  by 
all  as' an  aiithoritutive  teacher.  Jeaus  Clirist  was  ultimate^ 
the  highest  possible  autliority,  in  the  estimation  of  nil 
IteHcvere;  Panl  then  in  cliiiminj;  to  have  been  tAtiglit  by 
Jesus  Olirist,  claimed  to  have  riiceived  tl»e  Gosjiel  he 
preached  from  the  highest  possible  authority.  In  claiming 
this  he  claimed  to  have  drawn  his  doctriiice  ^rom  the  primal 
Hoiiroe  of  tnjth.  Grant,  then,  that  ho  liilfured  fnitii  his 
brethren ;  the  error  was  as  likely  to  bo  on  their  side  as  on 
his.  Grant  that  he  condemned  Jndaisni  as  insnfficient  to 
W!u*li  out  guilt  and  raise  the  soul  to  union  with  God;  ho 
might,  novortholess,  be  even  a  more  conBistont  Christian 
thim  tlicy  who  upheld  it,  and  suffered  uo departure  from  th»> 
traditions  of  the  elders. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  this  profession  of  Paul,  of 
having  been  Uiu-jht  bnt  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  another  purpose  tlian  that  of  showing  you  how  he 
defended  himwilf  from  the  charges  brought  agiiust  him.  I 
think  I  see  in  it  something  which  was  not  mtirely  local  and 
t.emi>orary,  but  which  belongs  to  all  times  and  to  all  indi- 
viduals. I  think  I  sec  here  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Ciirist  cannot  bo  loiiriied  of  men.  Th<r 
immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  could  have  taught  it  if  anybody 
could ;  but  Paul  would  not  go  and  study  even  with  them. 
lie  would  not  take  the  (lospel  at  second  hand.  lie  woulcl 
go  to  the  primal  source  and  receive  it  on  as  high  authority 
as  that  possessed  by  the  personal  followers  of  Je^us, — ^wouM 
go  to  the  Master  and  not  to  the  disciple.  Everyone  should 
no  the  same  to-day.  Every  one  should  draw  from  the  orig- 
inal fountain,  ta^e  Jesus  Christ  tind  none  other  for  hm 
instructor. 

Thus  far  I  supposo  all  will  agree  to  what  I  say.  But  I  pray 
you  observe  ttiat  when  they  wind  us  to  Christ,  to  the  original 
?ount4in,  it  is  to  the  nil)lc  they  send  us.  I  spoak  wit^i  all 
becoming  reverence  of  the  Hible;  but  you  must  own  to  mo 
that  the  Hible,  the  written  Word,  iis  wc  possess  it  now,  is 
not  an  authority  so  high  as  that  possesscil  oy  the  oral  teach- 
ings of  the  immcdirtto  followers  of  Jesns.  Yon  wonld 
esteem  the  in.struetions  whi<'h  Peter,  JamoR,  and  Jolm,  wore 
they  here  to-day,  could  fumish  you,  of  hiirlier  authority 
than  the  mere  record  of  their  past  instrnctions  you  read  in 
the  liible.     If  thc'V  wore  horo,  and   you  should  tliscover  & 
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discrepancy  between  their  teachings  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, yoti  would  rely  on  the  fomier  rather  than  on  the  lat- 
ter. Then  the  insU'uctions  which  Paul  might  have  received 
from  the  unuiediate  disciples  of  Jcsas,  were  more  ultimate 
than  those  which  we  can  gather  from  the  New  Testament. 
But  even  the  instmctions  of  these  immediate  dieciples  were 
not  ultimate  enough  for  iiim.  He  would  not  learn  even  of 
thera.  He  would  go  to  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  learn  of 
the  Master.  Now  the  Bible  is  the  work,  not  of  the  Master, 
but  of  the  disciple;  how  then  can  sending  us  to  the  Bible 
be  sending  as  to  Jesus  Olirist,  to  the  Master  i 

The  New  Testumeut  is  a  record  wliich  has  come  down  to 
us  of  the  teachings  of  the  disciples ;  or  if  you  please,  a  record 
which  the  disciples  have  left  us  of  the  teachings  of  their 
Master  ;  but  we  can  conceive  something  more  ultimate  still  j 
to  wit,  the  original  instructions  tlieiuselves.  Those  instrnc- 
tions  could  you  obtain  them,  yon  would  value  more  than 
any  record  it  would  be  possible  to  make  of  them.  There  is- 
then,  or  there  onco  was,  a  higher  source  of  tnith  than  the 
Bible.  Paul  held  the  (liaciples  themselves  not  high  enough. 
Ho  would  go  above  them,  and  learn  from  their  Afaster,  and 
La  there  any  more  reason  why  I  should  regard  tlie  Bible  as 
high  enough,  than  tliere  was  that  he  should  count  their 
instructions  high  enough  ?  Why  should  not  I  as  well  a» 
Paul  go  above  the  Bible,  to  the  very  source  from  which  the 
Bible-makers  themselves  drew  I  Do  I  learn  of  Christ  when 
I  merely  learn  of  the  Bible,  any  more  than  Paul  would  have- 
learned  of  him,  had  he  taken  only  the  lessons  of  the  dis- 
ciples ? 

But  I  may  be  told  that  Jesus  Christ  instmcted  Paul,  aa 
well  as  the  other  diwi])les,  so  that  he  might  have  another 
apostle  to  send  forth  into  tlje  field  ;  and  that  since  Paul  evi- 
dently drew  his  instructions  from  the  highest  source,  we 
aliould  be  content  to  learn  of  him.  I  am  not  satisfied  with> 
this.  I  know  I  am  a  sinner;  bnt  I  do  not  know  what  I  have; 
done  that  I  should  not  have  as  good  evidence  for  my  faitln 
as  Paul  had  for  his:  nor  why  1  should  not  have  as  able 
instructors  as  he  had.  I  know  not  wherefore  Paul  shonld 
have  had  Jesus  for  his  instructor,  and  I  only  have  certain' 
letters  PatU  is  said  to  have  written  for  mine.  Why  such 
pjirtiolity?  Am  not  I  also  a  man?  Am  not  I  bom  as  he 
was'^  Is  not  tny  nature  as  good  as  his  was?  Do  I  not  stand 
in  as  much  need  of  instruction  as  he  did  i  Why  then  send 
him  to  the  Master,  atjd  turn  me  oflf  with  tlie  disciple! 
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Shall  I  be  told  that  there  was  once  indeed,  a  source  of 
diriiio  knowledge  more  original  than  the  Bible,  tliHt  then 
Jesufe  Christ  was  on  earth,  and  his  immediut*i  instniotion« 
iniglit  Ite  obtaineil;  but  that  now  all  is  changeth  and  we 
must  receive  our  instructions  from  the  written  wonl  only  ? 
I  do  not  understand  this.  Is  there  not  a  Jems  Christ  now 
fts  innch  as  tliere  was  in  the  time  of  Paul?  Was  Jesus 
Chrifit  any  more  acces&il)le  to  Paul  than  he  is  to  me? 
Beware  how  you  atifiwer  these  questions,  lest  you  be  found 
denying  the  resnrreetioii.  To  say  there  was  a  Jesus  Christ, 
but  is  not  now,  is  only  another  lonu  of  denying  tiie  Lord 
that  bought  us.  You  might  in  that  cuso  belifve.  indeed,  in 
a  Savionr  for  Paul,  but  in  none  for  me.  But  Paul  himself 
teaches  you  better  than  tiiis.  lie  tellsyon  not  to  say  within 
yourselves,  "  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  that  is,  to  bring 
Christ  down  from  above:  or  who  shall  descend  in^  the 
deep?  that  is,  to  bring  up  Chriftt  again  from  the  dead-  The 
wora  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart." 
Clirist  is  not  dead,  bnt  ever  living, — not  off  in  some  distant 
world,  but  ever  present,  ever  abiding  with  ua,  and  ever  tuiy- 
ing  unto  us,  "Lejirn  of  me,''  for  "lo  I  am  with  you  unto 
tlie  end  of  tlie  world." 

Most  people,  I  apprehend,  fancy  that  &11  supernatural 
revelations  from  God  have  cx'ased,  and  that  Christ  teacJies 
now  only  through  the  medium  of  the  written  word.  But 
are  they  aware,  that  to  believe  bo  is  as  m>od  ;is  to  deny  both 
God  and  Christ?  To  sJiy  that  (in*!  uas  discontinued  hi* 
revelations,  to  man,  is  only  saving  in  other  words,  that  all 
intercoiir-se  between  him  and  us.  is  broken  off;  which  is  vir- 
tually Siiyin^  that  we  are  without  God;  at  least  that  there  is 
for  UB  no  living  God,  but  only  a  God  that  was,  but  is  not 
A  Qod  tliat  was  bnt  is  not,  is  no  God  at  all.  To  say  tiiat 
tliere  was  a  Christ  who  taught  men,  but  is  not  now,  is  to 
4i»sert  merely  a  dead  Christ  not  a  living, — is  in  fact  to  deny 
the  resurrection. 

There  is  un  error  quite  prevalent,  even  ainonij  religious 
people,  that  of  believing  only  in  a  Divinity  which  was,  but 
IS  not.  All  admit  that  God  made  the  world,  very  few  that 
he  makes  it  After  having  spent  a  whole  eternity  in  tlie 
contemplation  of  himself,  it  is  supposed  tliat  some  six  thou- 
sand years  ago,  he  spoke  the  universe  into  existence  with  all 
its  furniture  of  worlds  and  beings,  impressed  upon  it  its 
laws,  wound  it  up  as  the  clockmaker  does  his  clock,  gave 
tlie  pendulum  a  jog,  set  it  a-going,  and  then  left  it  to  go  of 
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itself.  Just  as  tljoagli  the  nnirerse  could  subsist  a  moment 
if  the  Deity,  as  its  cause,  did  not  remain  in  it,  its  life  and 
substance,  and  motion  !  So  though  they  admit  that  God  has 
once  in  a  while  concerned  himself  with  the  piece  of  raechan- 
ism  he  had  constructed,  and  condescended  to  give  a  few 
directions  for  its  manaj^ement^  yet  it  was  all  in  the  past, 
long  ages  ago.  No  interference  now,  no  God  to  reveal  him- 
self to  us,  who  stand  so  much  in  need  of  his  instnietions. 
So  also  they  admit  tliat  a  Saviour  once  appeared  in  Judea, 
was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world,  but  there  is  no  Jesus  Christ  now.  The  Saviour 
did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  and  there  is  only  a  traditional 
Christ  in  which  we  may  trust.  How  has  the  age  lapsed  into 
infidelity  1 

Brethren,  I  believe  in  a  living  God,  in  a  God  who  not 
only  made  the  world,  but  who  makes  it ;  who  is  not  only 
above  and  independent  of  his  works,  but  who  is  ever  pres- 
ent in  them ;  wno  not  only  revealed  himself  to  men  in  past 
age8,-but  who  also  reveals  himself  to  men  even  now,  and 
wno  is  always  Been  by  the  pure  in  heart,  and  everywhere.  I 
contend  also  for  a  living  Saviour,  not  for  a  Saviour  who 
lived  and  died  in  Judea,  a  temporary  and  local  Saviour ;  bat 
for  one  who  fills  all  space,  ana  is  the  same  "yesterday,  to- 
day, and  forever."  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Arian 
heresy  of  ancient  times,  nor  witli  trie  Socinian  heresy  of 
modem  times,  which  the  church  seems  almost  universally  to 
embnice,  save  in  name.  The  Christ  in  whom  1  believe  is 
one  with  the  Father,  and  he  lives  now,  and  is  as  much  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  humble  seeker  after  truth  to-day  as  he 
was  when  Jesus  walked  about  in  Jerusalem  and  Galilee. 
Beware  how  you  seek  for  your  Saviour  in  the  tomb  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Seek  not  the  living  among  the  dead. 
Christ  has  risen,  and  evi-r  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us. 
O,  deny  not  the  glorious  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Deny 
that  doctrine  and  you  are  without  hope  in  the  world,  and 
there  is  left  you  no  redemption  from  sin. 

The  Christ  from  whom  we  are  to  learn  the  Gk)spel  is  not 
an  old  Christ,  a  Jewish  Christ,  a  dead  Christ,  but  the  ribk.n 
Christ,  who  comes  to  ds  not  as  the  Son  of  Mary,  clothed  in 
flesh  and  subject  to  its  infirmities,  but  as  tlie  Paradete, 
the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who 
was  to  lead  us  into  all  trutli.  The  Holy  Ghost,  thutigh  dis- 
tinguished in  name,  is  one  with  the  Son,  the  Christ,  who  is 
also  one  with  the  Father.     Father,  Son,  and  Hiily  Ghost  aiv 
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not  three  Oode,  but  one  God.  "Wliat  is  pivdicated  of  the 
one,  under  tlio  relation  I  am  now  coTiBid«?rin£f  tlie  subject, 
may  bo  predicated  iif  the  otlier.  Tlie  te;U'iiings  of  rhf  lloly 
Spirit,  are  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Tliis  Holy  Spirit,  tho 
Comforter,  waa  to  be  ever  with  iis,  and  Jesas  said,  "  Ho 
flhall  take  of  mine  and  show  them  unto  you."  The  mani« 
feBtations  of  this  Spirit  are  given  unto  all  men  to  profit 
withal.  The  teachings  of  the  Spirit  are  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  to  learn  the  Gospel  from  the  Spirit,  ia  to  learn  it 
from  tlie  Master. 

The  teachings  of  the  risen  Christ,  the  ever-abiding  Christ, 
the  universal  Christ,  the  true  Light  which  enlighteneth 
every  man  that  coinoth  into  the  world,  the  Comforter,  the 
Spint  of  Trutli,  I  hold  to  be  superior  to  all  other  teachings. 
Tnej  are  more  ultimate  than  the  written  word,  and  to  them 
we  may  appeal  even  from .  the  Bible,  if  there  be  occasion. 
It  is  this,  somotimos  termed  the  inward  Christ,  because  a 
spiritual  Chrifit,  and  not  a  corporeal,  that  judgctt  tho  Bible, 
interprets  the  Bible  and  vouches  for  its  truth.  This  is.  the 
Master,  the  Bible  is  merely  the  disciple.  This  Christ  is 
near  unto  every  one  of  us,  knocking  ever  at  the  door  of  our 
hearts  and  praying  for  admission,  and  we  may  all  let  him  in 
and  receive  his  instructions.  Whomsoever  "he  instructs  is 
the  equal  of  the  Bible,  the  peer  of  Peter,  James, or  John; 
for  Peter,  James,  and  John  had  no  means  of  knowing  divine 
truth,  which  you  and  I,  my  brethren,  have  not  also  within 
our  reach. 

I  come  now  to  the  conclusion  I  have  all  along  been  aim- 
ing at ;  to  wit,  the  entire  indej>endene«  of  every  individual 
raind,  as  it  concerns  every  other  individual  mind,  in  the  ac- 
quisition  of  truth  and  the  formation  of  its  creed.  God  is 
impartiaL  He  dispenses  light  alike  to  all  men,  of  all  ages 
and  nations.  All  may  know  the  truth,  may  know  the  Gos- 
pel, one  as  well  as  another.  Every  one  has  the  great  teacher 
within.  No  one  tlierefore  need  go  to  anotlier  to  be  taught. 
The  witnesB  is  within,  and  may  bear  witness  tliat  he  is  bom 
of  God. 

Now  in  learning  the  Gospel  vou  must  do  more  than  go 
back  and  explore  the  archives  of  Judoa,  more  than  pore  over 
the  records  of  the  past  The  past  is  silent,  and  darkneas 
broods  over  it  The  light  by  wiiich  you  shall  behold  it,  the 
spirit  by  which  you  shall  revivify  it,  and  give  it  a  voice  and 
&  meaning,  must  be  borrowed  from  the  great  teacher  within. 
Yon  must  seek  the  revelations  of  the  Spirit,  you  must  com- 
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mane  with  the  Divinity  within  you  ;  and  the  word  whicli 
you  shall  hear  uttered  within  you  sliall  be  superior  to  any 
written  word  whatever ;  it  shall  provt;  to  be  the  living  word 
of  God,  which  procoedetli  forth  trom  the  Father,  which  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  which  is  God. 

If  every  one  have  this  great  teaclier,  this  primal  source  of 
truth  in  himself,  tliere  is  no  one  dependent  on  another.  No 
child  of  God  is  disinherited,  and  obliged  to  depend  on  an 
elder  brother  for  support.  No  one  then  has  tue  right  to 
odl  another  to  an  account  for  his  belief.  All  are  equals, 
and  where  all  are  equals  no  one  has  the  supremacy. 

If  this  be  true,  then  whoso  learns  of  Christ,  of  the  inward 
Christ,  has  authority  to  teach.  He  may  utter  his  words, 
whatever  they  may  oe,  for  they  are  not  his  words,  but  the 
Spirit's.  If  the  Spirit  bid  him  bear  his  testimony  against 
the  traditions  of  the  elders,  the  Uijages  of  the  churches,  the 
lessons  of  the  doctors,  so  be  it  ;  let  him  do  it  and  fear 
iiotliing.  He  must  needs  speak  as  the  Spirit  giveth  him 
utterance.  Let  those  whom  he  offends  look  to  it,  that  it  turn 
not  out  that  they  are  offended,  not  at  him,  but  at  the  Spirit 
of  God.  He  may  indeed  mistake  tlie  teachings  oi  tlie 
Spirit,  he  may  misinterpret  his  instructions  ;  let  hira  there- 
fore be  modest,  humble,  prayerful,  tiwt  he  may  not  hear 
amiss.  And  let  all  who  are  wedded  to  old  usages,  who  are 
ever  pointing  to  our  pious  ancestors  as  if  tr\itli  must  needs 
Lave  died  with  them,  know  uf  a  surety,  that  truth  is  an  im- 
mortality, and  over  it  time  and  change  have  no  power.  Its 
bloom  is  as  fresh  and  fragrant  to-day  as  it  was  on  creation's 
mom.  The  grave  hath  no  power  over  it.  Though  cruci- 
fied, buried  in  a  Tiew  tomb  hewn  from  the  rock  ana  guarded 
with  armed  soldiery,  it  rises  and  ascends  to  its  Father, 
leading  captivity  itself  captive.  Forbear,  then,  to  war 
against  it.  What  you  have  that  is  true  will  survive;  what 
yon  have  that  is  false,  must  pass  away,  weep  and  howl  as  ye 
wilL 
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Mr.  Morton,  after  th6  meeting  was  out,  at  Mr.  Howard'* 
invitation,  accompanied  us  home  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  evening  with  us.  1  found  hira,  as  his  ser- 
mon had  led  me  to  expect^  free  from  the  usnal  cant  of  his 
profession,  but  serious  and  even  entliHrtiastic.  He  appeared 
to  be  a  man  conscious  that  Heaven  had  raised  him  up  for 
«ome  important  work,  and  he  oould  not  rest  till  he  had 
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accomplished  it.  He  ha<l  liimself  been  an  nnUelicvor,  but 
contrary  to  tho  usiinl  practice  of  cofiverted  infidels,  he  w«s 
as  liberal  towards  iinficliever>»,  and  :w  nnresfruinod  in  liia 
interconrao  with  them,  as  tli<iiip;li  his  own  orthodoxy  had 
never  been  questioned.  I  leunied  enbsequently  that  bid 
ooridnct  in  this  respect,  Imd  induced  some  perwms  more 
remarkable  for  their  zeal  than  their  insight  into  tlie  motive* 
of  human  conduct,  to  suspect  that  he  had  never  l)ecn  really 
converted,  but  was  at  lieart  an  unbeliever  still  ;  but  he  waa 
rV>t  a  man  to  bediBturl)ed  by  sucli  unf!;cnen>n8  Buspieions,  by 
wliomsoever  they  might  l>e  entertained.  He  kept  on  tlio 
even    tenor  of  hie  way,   acting    always    according  to  the 

Eromptings  of  his  own  heart,  or  his  convictions  of  right^ 
javing  tho  world  to  make  it~')  own  comments. 

We  conversed  for  some  time  on  the  variona  efforts  which 
had  been  made  at  different  periods  by  professed  frecthinkera 
and  philosophers,  to  overtlirow  Ohrihtianity,  and  thoir  gen- 
erali  11  success.  This  ill  success  I  attempted  to  account  for 
by  the  watit  of  character  in  the  free  Ibinkcrs  thctnsclvps, 
and  by  t!ie  gencml  ignonineeaiid  (stupidity  of  llie  multitude, 
who  always  had  shown  more  alacrity  in  receiving  the  imixv 
sitiona  of  crafty  priests  and  wily  stfltesmen,  than  m  listeninjr 
to  the  instructions  of  philosophy  and  goo<l  sense.  This  1 
said  somewhat  against  my  conscience,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  out  Mr.  iforton.  and  indrieing  him  to  give 
the  oj»iiiiotis  he  himself  might  entertain.  For,  T  had  myself 
begun  to  susjiect  that  religion  bad  a  deeper  hold  upon  the 
human  heart  than  unbelievers  commonly  imagine. 

'•  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  '*  the  real  cjiuse  of  failure  on 
the  ])art  of  unlKjIicvcre  in  uprooting  religion,  lies  much  deeper 
than  your  remarks  would  imply.  Uoligion  is  a  fact  in  tho 
natnntl  history  of  man,  since  wo  find  it  wherever  wo  find 
man.  It  mubt  then  proceed  from  a  law  of  his  nature,  or  a 
fundamental  want  of  his  soul.  If  this  be  so,  its  destruction 
would  imply  not  merely  a  change  of  his  views,  but  a  radical 
change  of  his  nature,  hia  conversion  into  a  different  aort  of 
being." 

"  Man,  then,  you  hold  to  be  natunUly  religious?" 

"  I  hold  that  the  idean  or  conceptions,  which  ho  attempt* 
to  embody  and  realize,  in  his  forms  of  religious  faith  and 
worship,  are  intuitions  of  reason  ;  and  without  reason  1  8Uj>- 
jwsc  you  would  hardly  contend  num  would  l»e  unin." 

"Kurcly  not.  lint  I  am  not  certain  that  these  concep- 
tions iitv  intuitions  of  reasoii,s.     One  of  these  conception* 
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18  that  of  the  existence  of  God.  But  I  have  no  conception 
of  such  an  existence ;  I  cannot  even  conceive  the  poasibility 
of  such  an  existence." 

"  All  in  m)od  time.     We  are  concerning  onreelves  for  the 

{iresent  with  man,  not  with  God.  For  the  present  at  least, 
et  us  follow  the  poet, 

'  Enow  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan; 
The  proper  study  of  mankiod  U  man.' 

Man,  I  take  it,  in  his  forms  of  relie;ioufi  faith  and  worship, 
seeks  enccessfuUy  or  uiieucoeesfully,  to  realize  his  concep- 
tions of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  unLi  the  good.  Tliese  con- 
ceptions are  the  fundamental  elements  of  religion  ;  and  tliey 
are  also  under  one  aspect  the  fundamental  elements  of  ivn- 
BOn,  without  which  reason  would  not  be  reason." 

"  Develop  your  mcanitig,  if  you  please,  at  greater  length." 
"Without  contideiice,  .trust,  hope,  we  could  not  live  a 
moment,  for  we  could  perform  no  duty  tending  to  our 
own  preservation  or  that  of  wjciety.  But  at  the  bottAim  i»f 
all  confidence,  tniet,  hope,  there  is  always  a  conception 
of  the  true,  and  even  an  assumption  that  it  is  true  that 
matters  will  or  will  not  turn  out  thus  and  eo.  It  ia  an 
anqnestionable  fact  that  we  are  compelled  by  the  very 
constitution  of  our  intelligence  to  regard  things,  among 
other  relatione,  always  under  the  relation  of  true  or  false. 
AH  our  reasonijigs  imply  it,  and  all  our  actions  proceed  on 
the  assumption  of  it.  Now  wc  could  not  conceive  of  things 
as  true  or  false,  had  we  not  a  general  conception  of  truth, 
of  truth  in  itself.  Why  do  I  call  this  particular  propositioa 
true,  and  that  one  false  i  Because  this  answers  to  my  con- 
ception of  truth,  and  that  one  does  not.  Ask  the  same 
question  in  relation  to  any  number  of  propositions  you 
please,  and  the  simie  aui^wer  must  be  returned.  This  proves 
that  my  conception  is  broader  than  any  particular  truth, 
nay,  that  it  embraces  universal  truth.  Without  tliis  con- 
ception I  could  not  perceive  auy  difference  between  truth 
and  falsehood ;  I  should  have  no  standard, — true  or  false, — 
by  which  to  measure  one  or  the  other.  This  conception, 
confortnity  to  which  is  to  me  the  test  of  truth  in  all  partic- 
ular things,  or  propositions,  is  what  I  term  the  conception 
of  the  true  in  itselx. 

"But  we  not  only  regard  things  under  the  relation  of 
true  or  false,  but  we  also  regard  them  under  the  relation  of 
beauty  or  its  opposite.  There  must  then  be  in  the  intelli- 
gence the  conception  of  the  beautiful.     If  we  have  not  this 
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conception,  I  cannot  understand  whence  cxune  our  emotions 
on  bonoldinw  distant  mountains  with  harmonious  outlines, 
the  tranquil  lake  sleeping  sweetly  beneath  the  moonbeams, 
the  masculine  form  of  man,  tlio  graceful  form  and  delicate 
features  of  woman,  an  act  of  heroism,  or  of  disintorested 
affection ;  or  those  emotions  w^  are  conscious  of  when  we 
ramble  over  the  wild  and  eequeatered  scenes  of  nature; 
flurvcy  piles  of  moss-covered  ruins;  linger  on  spota  whcre 
man  lias  contended  manfully  for  his  rights ;  enter  fcho 
solemn  temple  where  generations  of  our  forefathers  have 
worshipped,  or  stand  among  the  dead  and  think  of  tlie 
nations  which  were,  but  are  not.  Strike  out  from  the  soul 
the  conception  of  the  beautiful,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture, 
all  the  hue  arts,  with  the  miracles  of  which  man  has 
■doubled  his  existence  and  embellished  nature,  would  fall ; 
most  of  the  generous  and  touching  sentiments  of  our  nature 
would  languish,  and  the  universe  would  wear  to  our  eyes 
one  uniform,  silent,  drab-colored  hue. 

"Suppose  us  deprived  of  the  idea  of  the  good,  we  conld 
conceive  no  ground  of  proferf,'nc^.  All  events,  all  actions, 
all  things,  would  be  alike  indifferent.  We  could  never  say 
This  is  better  than  That.  Useful  and  injurious,  just  anSl 
unjtist,  rigljt  and  wrong,  would  be  unmeaning  terras.  Life 
could  have  no  purpose,  exertion  no  aim.  Existence  would 
be  to  tis  as  non-existence.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Wc 
unquestionaldy  do  regard  persons,  events,  actions,  and  things 
nnaer  tlie  refation  of  good  or  evil.  We  are  ever  asking, 
••  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?'  But  in  conceiving  of  things 
as  good,  we  necessarily  conceive  of  something  by  virtue  of 
which  they  are  good,  and  the  absence  of  which  would  leave 
them  evil.  We  consequently  have  the  conceptiou  of  the 
good  in  itself. 

"  We  have,  then,  those  three  idesB,  of  the  true,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  good.  These  ideas,  since  they  have  manifeet.e<l 
themselves  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  belong  to  the 
race ;  and  as  without  them  wo  could  not  be  reasonable 
beings,  we  may  term  them  constituent  elements  of  reason. 
But  these  ideas  are  not  inactive.  They  are  always  strug- 
gling to  realize  themselves.  Wo  are  ever  asking  ourselves, 
what  is  the  true?    What  is  the  beautiful  I    What  is  the 

food?  and  exerting  ourselves  to  possess  them.     We  have  a 
eep  craving  for  them.     And  this  craving,  perhaps,  in  the 
last  analysis,  resolves  itself  into  a  craving  for  the  infinite. 
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"Wc  crave  the  infinite,  and  this  craving  of  the  infinite,  is 
iiiider  one  of  its  aspects,  the  religions  sentiment," 

•'  But  do  yon  think  it  true  that  all  men  liave  this  craving 
for  the  infinite?" 

"  Are  they  ever  satisfied  with  the  finite  ?  Tlie  lamb  crops 
its  flowery  food,  lies  down  to  rest,  and  ruminates  in  peace. 
Is  it  so  with  man  i  (iratify  all  hie  senses,  lodge  him  m  the 
marble  palace,  feast  him  on  the  rarest  dainties  of  every 
rlime,  let  mnsic  as  voices  from  the  invisible  soothe  him,  flat- 
ter his  ambition,  let  senates  thrill  with  his  eloqnence,  states 
and  empires  hang  on  his  nod  ; — power,  wealtli,  fame,  pleas- 
ure, fail  to  fill  np  the  raeasnre  of  his  wants,  and  they  leave 
him  poor  and  needy,  ever  seeking  what  hi-  has  not,  sighing 
for  what  lies  still  beyond  hiin.  Man  is  never  satisfied.  The 
chant  of  the  poet  is  bnt  one  long  monotonons  wail  of  the 
soul  weary  of  what  it  has.  and  looking  to  what  it  has  not, 
and  cannot  reach.  The  artist  can  never  transfer  to  his  mar- 
ble or  his  oiunit'JS  the  visions  of  beauty  wliicli  haunt  his 
soul,  and  make  hira  bum  with  fruitless  passion.  The  phi- 
losopher, poring  over  the  volume  open  round  and  al>ont  or 
within  him,  till  reason  approaches  tne  verge  of  insanity,  is 
ever  finding  new  riddles  to  rede,  new  hieroglyphics  to  deci- 
pher ;  ever  rages  within  hira  the  '  eternal  tliirst  to  know," 
to  pierce  the  darkness,  leap  through  the  unknown,  and 
grasp  the  infinite.  This  universal  dissatisfaction  of  the 
8<jul  with  what  it  has,  this  perpetual  craving  for  what  lies 
heyond  and  above  it,  this  eternal  upshooting  toward  th? 
boutidless  and  the  perfect,  is  what  I  call,  under  one  of  its 
aspects  the  religious  sentiment,  and  this  sentiment  is  uni- 
versjil.  eternal  and  indestructible." 

•' But  admitting  the  existence  of  this  sentiment,  may  we 
rot  regard  it  as  the  result  of  education  ?  May  we  not 
fl'^Tlbe  its  origin  to  the  fact,  that  in  cliildhood  and  youth 
•onr  heads  are  filled  with  words  about  the  infinite,  so  tliat  in 
ill!  after-life  we  are  unable  to  satisfy  ourselves  witli  what  is 
finite  and  earthly?" 

••  I  should  think  not.  Education  has  no  creative  power ; 
it  can  merely  unfold  and  direct  the  powers  which  nature 
•confers.  It  cannot  make  a  poet  of  a  horse,  nor  a  mathema- 
ticijui  of  an  ape.  Education  may  undoubtedly  do  much 
toward  determining  the  fonns  this  sentiment  shall  wear, 
the  positive  institutions  in  which  it  may  be  embodied  ;  but 
it  cannot  originate  the  tendency  itself,  unless  we  ascribe  to 
it  a  power  of  completely  altering,  not  tuerely  the  manifesta- 
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tions  of  a  being,  but  also  it«  permanent  and  indestrnctible 
nature.  But  even  if  education  could  produce  the  result  in 
question,  how  coaiea  it  thut  man  ig  the  only  race  of  l>eing» 
known  that  eo  educates  iteelf^  Must  it  not  result  fruiri 
Bomothing  peculiar  in  the  human  race?  If  so,  it  virtually 
amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

"Besides,  if  you  form  a  conception  of  the  finite,  yon 
mast  also  of  the  infinite,  for  the  two  arc  correlative,  and 
contemporary  in  reason.  Educutod  or  auedncated,  we  all 
have  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  and,  what  is  more,  we  cannot 
get  rid  of  it  even  if  we  would." 

"Why  not?" 

"Do  v'ou  not  conceive  of  yourself  as  finite!" 

"  Certainly. " 

"  And  what  is  that  you  say,  when  yoa  say  you  are 
finite?" 

•'  Tliat  I  am  limited,  bounded.  " 

"  Not  infinite.  You  see,  sir,  that  you  pre8uppi>8e  the 
idea  of  the  Infinite,  the  monieut  you  undertake  to  describe 
yourself  as  finite.  " 

"  But  if  all  men  have  the  conception  of  the  infinite,  and 
a  craving  for  it,  if  all  men  have  the  conceptions  of  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  wlii<'h  you  «uy  tire  the  funda- 
mental elcuioiits  of  religion,  liow  hap]»eiis  it,  that  all  men 
have  not  a  religion,  iiml  m  fact  one  and  the  same  religion?" 

"Your  question  will  be  answered  if  you  distingnteli 
between  the  religious  sentiment  and  the  forms  of  faith  and 
worship  by  whicTi  men  seek  to  realize  it.  The  sentiment  ia 
natural,  invariable,  and  indestructible;  but  the  form  is  arti- 
ficial, variable,  and  transitory.  We  are  religions  beings  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  wo  have  the  conceptions  of  the  tme, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  good;  we  have  a  religion  only  when 
we  have  embodied  these  conceptions  in  an  institution,  such 
as  was  Judaism,  Greek  and  Roman  polythei.sm.  or,  during 
the  middle  ages,  Catholicism.  When  the  prevailing  relig- 
ion, that  is,  the  dominant  religious  institution  of  Uie  epoch, 
fails  to  represent  all  that  wo  can  conceive  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  giiod,  we  break  away  from  it,  and  are  for 
the  tijne  being  without  religion. 

"  Take  yonr  owai  wis*-.  You  had  all  the  conceptions 
which  arc  the  elements  of  religion,  but  as  you  did  not  find 
at  the  moment  you  begun  your  inquiries,  a  religious  insti- 
tution which  eniltodied  them  all  to  tho  satisfaction  of  yotir 
undorstaniling,  vou  doubted  of  all  religion,  and  became  an 
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uiiltcliover.  You  are  not  yet  able  to  combine  tliese  elements 
in  a  manner  to  satisfy  yourself,  and  therefore,  though  I 
hold  you  to  be  religious,  you  have  as  yet  no  religion. 

"I'he  reason  why  the  prevailing  institution  does  not  sat- 
isfy yon,  is  either  in  the  fact  that  you  do  not  fully  compre- 
hend it,  or  that  your  ideal  ig  above  it.  Yon  may  have  seen 
the  religion  of  your  country  from  a  low  and  unfavorable 
point  of  sight,  and  may  have  therefore  inferred  that  it 
embodies  less  of  truth,  beauty  and  goodness  than  it  actually 
doeB.  In  this  case  it  is  not  that  religion  you  have  rejected, 
but  something  else  to  which  you  have  given  its  name. 

"x^diuit,  however,  that  you  fully  comprehend  it,  per- 
ceive it  precisely  as  it  is,  and  are  reallv  able  to  take  in  more 
•of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  than  it  represents,  still  you 
have  one  or  two  inquiries  to  make  before  you  can  be  justi- 
fied in  rejecting  Cliristianity.  Does  what  passes  for  Chris- 
tianity fully  represent  the  ideal  of  Jesus  f  Is  it  equal  to 
what  Jesus  designed  to  inetitute?  Is  it  a  perfect  realization 
•of  the  conception  of  Jesus?  If  not, — and  I  am  s\ire  that 
it  is  not, — then  yon  should  seek  to  ascertain  tlie  conception 
■of  Jesus,  the  amount  of  truth,  l>eau^  and  goodness  he  con- 
templated." 

"  And  if  that  be  below  my  ideal  ?" 

"  Then  you  mnst  turn  prophet,  and  preach  a  new  religion. 
You  have  no  otlier  alternative.  If  you  will  do  this,  and 
show  me  tliat  you  really  comprehend  more  of  truth,  beauty 
aud  goodness,  than  Jesus  did,  I  will  become  one  of  your 
disciples,  and,  if  need  be,  follow  you  to  the  cross." 


CHAPTER    XX. — GOn. 

"  But  all  this,  though  very  well,  fails  to  reach  my  case. 
Grant  I  have  tlie  conceptions  of  which  yon  speak,  still  I 
have  no  conception  of  God,  and  witliout  (tod,  I  can  hardly 
be  religious.  1  not  only  have  no  conception  of  Qod,  but  I 
cannot  even  form  one." 

"  If  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  no  d^Jmiie  conception 
of  God,  tliat  you  cannot  dehne  the  idea  of  Rod,  you  doubt- 
less are  correct.  But  if  you  mean  that  yon  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  God,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you." 

"  But  what  conception  can  I  form  of  God  f  What  is 
-God?" 

"  He  is  spirit." 

"But  what  is  spirit?" 

*'  Spirit  is  something  to  be  described  chiefly  by  negatives ; 
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we  can  easily  tell  what  it  is  not,  but  not  so  onBily  what  it  is. 
Ncverthek^jss,  I  apnrt'henil  tliat  you  may  attain  to  n  proxi- 
mate idea  of  what  it  is,  if  you  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  commonly  nae  the  word  spirit. 

"  The  use  of  tills  word  spirit,  is  various.  We  say  tho 
spirit  of  the  remark,  and  a  spirited  remark,  spirit  of  nature,^ 
spirit  of  the  universe,  spirit  of  truth,  spirit  of  man,  a  man 
of  spirit,  spirit  of  tlie  affair,  spirit  of  wine,  &c.  Now  in  all 
these  and  the  like  cases,  I  apprehend  that  wo  use  the  word  to 
designate  the  realitj/  and  force  of  tlie  tiling  or  sulijoct  of 
which  we  sjieak.  'The  letter  kilieth,  but  tlio  spirit  ^iveth 
life.'  The  mere  fonn  orverhal  enactment  of  tlie  U-gibhitivo 
anthority,  is  not  the  law ;  the  intent,  tlie  n.'ality,  the  apirit 
of  the  unaetment,  that  which  is  actuully  intended  hy  the 
legislative  authority,  is  the  law,  obcJieuce  to  which  give?J 
Ufe. 

"  We  say  '  tlio  spirit  of  his  assertioji.*  In  this  case  wo 
make  more  or  loss  clearly  in  onr  minds,  a  distinction  between 
the  form  of  the  assertion,  the  liten»l  words  used,  tcehnically 
interpreted,  and  the  general  scope  and  meaning,  the  real 
intention.  Hero  the  force  and  reality  of  the  asttcrtion,  the 
real  thing  asserted,  is  what  we  would  designate  by  Iha 
phrase,  'spirit  of  his  ass«."rtion.' 

"  Dy  a  chemical  process  wo  extract  a  substance  from  com, 
which,  when  diluted  with  water,  we  t-all  ardent  apiriU. 
Here  again  is  the  same  radical  jneaning  of  the  word.  Wo 
have  extracted  the  force,  the  strength,  the  essence  of  the 
oom,  and  we  term  it  spirit.  Etynioiogical  research  into  the 
word,  would  confirm  this  result,  but  I  waive  it  as  unneccs' 
sary. 

"  Now  the  hnman  mind  is,  to  say  the  least,  so  constituted, 
that  it  must  believe  that  what  is,  is ;  that  a  thing  cannot 
both  exist  and  not  exist  at  the  same  time.  That  which  exists 
it  mnst  believe  is  something.  In  all  ob  jectJi  wluch  we  seu 
we  recognise  an  existence.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
nnivcrse  is  a  more  apparition,  a  mere  sonso-ehadow.  Some- 
thing is  at  the  liottom  of  it.  Something  lies  back  of  ail 
appearances  and  shines  out  in  all  apjieamncea.  The  phe- 
nomena around  as  niav  cliange  tlioir  colors  or  their  t'ornis, 
thoy  may  now  be  puttinj^  forth  the  buds  and  blossoms  of 
spnng,  or  wearing  the  thick  foliage  of  summer,  or  the  rich 
and  varied  and  golden  hues  of  autumn,  or  stand  in  the  chill- 
ing nakedness  of  winter ;  yet  amid  all  these  chunges,  we 
seem  to  ourselves  to  recognise  something  wliich  changes 
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not, — a  permanent,  indestrnctihle  essence,  the  same  3*eeter- 
daj,  today,  and  forever.  This  something  is  what  we  mean 
by  reality.  Amid  all  tiiese  appearaTicea.  these  sense-shadows, 
these  flitting;  apparitions,  these  perpetual  changes,  we  believe 
there  is  something  real,  permanent,  unchangeable. 

"Now  this  real,  permanent,  unchangeable  something, 
wo  believe  to  be  in  every  thing  which  exists,  and 
to  be  that  which  exists,  and  only  that.  It  is  always 
the  thing.  That  which  is  not  real,  permanent,  unchange- 
able, is  to  lis  no  existence,  no  being,  but  a  mere 
shadow,  an  unsubstantial  form,  a  nothing.  The  reality,  the 
permanent  substance,  tlie  living  force  of  that  of  which  we 
speak,  that  which  constitutes  its  essence,  and  makes  it  what 
it  is,  is  tlien,  if  I  mistake  not,  what  we  mean  by  its  spirit. 
Tlie  spirit  of  a  man,  is  the  real,  tlic  permanent,  the  substan- 
tial man,  as  distinguished  from  the  form,  the  shadow,  or 
changing  apparition  which  environs  him.  Take  what  is  real, 
substantial,  unchangeable  in  man,  that  wliich  constitutes  him 
man  wherever  he  is,  and  keeps  him  man  iu  spite  of  all  the 
modilicAtions  of  disposition  or  chanicter  to  which  he  may 
l)e  subjected,  in  time  or  space,  and  you  have  the  spirit  of 
man  ;  that  is,  you  have  the  reality,  the  ground,  the  substance 
of  the  being  called  miin,  so  far  as  he  contains  them  in  him- 
self. 

"  Extend  your  thoughts  now  from  man  to  the  universe. 
Penetrate  beyond  and  beneath  all  forms  and  shadows,  all 
tliat  is  chatigeable  and  transitory,  that  is  not,  but  appears ; 
seixe  what  is  real,  substantial,  what  constitutes  the  ground 
atid  reality  of  all  existences,  that  which  remains  uncuauged 
amidst  all  changes,  which 

'Warms  in  the  sun.  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
QI0W8  in  the  stars  and  blcwsoniB  In  the  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extenda  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; ' 

and  you  have  what  may  be  termed  the  spirit  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  life,  the  essence,  the  ground,  the  living  force  of 
all  that  \s. 

"  It  follows  from  this  that  the  spiritual  ia  always  the  real, 
the  substantial,  in  opposition  to  those  who  re«jard  it  as  chi- 
merical, as  merely  imaginary.  Hence  also  tl<at  which  we 
regnnl  as  tlie  reiil,  the  t.tibsliiritial,  is  always  the  invisible. 
Tiiitt  wliich  is  seen,  which  wo  examine  with  our  senses,  is 
never  to  us,  did  we  but  know  it,  the  thing  itself.  It  is  mere 
appearance,  shadow,  pointing  to  a  reality  back  of  it,  a  sub- 
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stance  which  sends  it  forth,  but  whi'cli  it  is  not.  Wc  always 
call  that  which  is  permanent,  imrantable,  in  the  thing, — tiot 
its  apparition, — the  thing  itself,  and  this  always  tranK-emls 
the  senses, — is  transcendciital.  Spirit,  is  in  fact,  the  only 
reality  of  which  we  ever  do  or  ever  can  form  any  concep- 
tion. Men  are  materiulists  only  because  thoy  misinterpret 
or  misname  their  own  beliefs. 

"  Now,  God  is  spirit.  He  is  then  the  life,  the  being,  tlie 
force,  the  substanco  of  whatever  ia.  In  light  he  is  the 
light,  in  life  he  is  the  life  ;  in  soul  ho  is  the  8ou1,  in  reason 
he  is  the  reasfjn,  in  truth  he  is  the  truth,  in  cause  he  is  cans*- 
ality,  in  beauty  he  is  the  beautifid  ;  in  goodness  he  is  the 
good — God.*  Wherever  we  attain  to  that  which  is  real, 
which  absolutely  exists,  which  possesses  a  real,  living  force,  we 
attain  to  God.  In  all  these  forms,  in  all  these  chaii>;ing  ob- 
jects, whether  in  the  natunil  woHd  or  the  niorui,  wiiicli  are 
forever  paKsing  or  repassing  before  our  eyes,  is  there  not 
always  one  thing  which  we  seek  ?  Amidst  all  these  mutations 
which  oppress  and  radden  onr  hearts,  and  make  ns  at  timec> 
exclaim,  ^  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show,'  do  we  not 
seek  the  permanent,  and  that  which  changes  not  i  In  those 
forms  of  faith  which  distract  us,  these  creeds,  dogmixs, 
theories  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  world,  so  full  of 
vanity,  ever  varying  and  imparting  life  never,  seek  we  not 
Bomething  which  is  not  vain,  varying,  disti  acting,  which  i* 
not  dead,  nor  subject  to  death,  but  living  and  life-giving? 
Wearied  and  worn  with  the  endless  windings  of  our  pil- 
grimage, tinding  our  journey  ever  beginning  and  never  end- 
ing, that  toil,  toil,  eternal  task-work  is  our  lot,  sigh  we  not 
for  doliveranco,  to  be  freed  from  onr  labours,  and  to  find 
repose?  Weary  and  heavy  laden  we  would  throw  off  our 
burdens  and  be  at  rest.  The  soul  cries  out  for  an  ineffable 
repose.  Now,  what  we  seek  in  all  this,  is  God.  He  is 
always  the  oim;  thing  we  are  seeking  after.  Amidst  the 
variable  and  the  transitory  he  is  tne  ininiutahle  and  the 
permanent.  Amidst  clashing  and  distracting  furms  of  faith, 
he  is  the  truth  ;  to  tlie  soul  a8|)iring  to  be  wise  and  good,  he 
is  wisdom  and  goodness ;  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laiJeu  lie  is 
rest,  repose.  In  all  things  we  seek  a  reality,  and  all  reality 
in  tlie  last  analysis  is  Goo. 


*  I  am  ool  sure  but  I  am  Lndvblcd  to  an  c-xlrucl  which  I  have  some- 
where met  with  from  a  Hindoo  writiajr  for  tlii:  thought  here  expressed,  aa 
well  as  in  pari  for  Uie  language,  but  I  nave  no  leisure  al  prc«cat  to  make 
tile  uecvtMtaiy  reterenee. 
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"God  is  to  UB  the  invisible  Bubstance,  the  invisible  reality 
of  all  that  arrests  onr  senses,  excites  our  minds,  or  touches 
our  ]ie:irts;  the  invisible  universe  of  which  this  outward, 
visible  universe  is  the  shadow,  the  apparition,  or  manifesta- 
tion. Its  life,  being,  cause,  substance,  reality  are  in  him,  in 
whom  we,  as  a  part  of  it,  '  live  and  move  and  have  our 
\beinjg.' 

"  To  the  question,  then,  what  is  God  ?  the  best  answer  I 
can  give,  is,  that  he  is  the  unseen,  unchangeable,  and  perma- 
nent reality  of  this  mighty  apparition  which  men  call  nature, 
or  the  universe.  Yon  may  say  that  this  answer  is  vague 
&nd  unsatisfactory,  that  it  deiines  nothing.  Be  it  so.  I 
began  by  saying  God  cannot  be  defined.  He  is  indefinable 
because  he  is  infinite,  and  infinite  is  that  which  cannot  be 
defined.  Nevertheless  this  answer  I  think,  with  the  remarks 
I  have  made,  will  help  you,  not  to  comprehend  the  incom- 
prehensible, but  to  apprehend  it." 


CHAPTER   XXL — THE    DEM0»8TEATI0N. 

"I  think  I  catch  some  glimmering  of  what  you  mean  ; 
but  allowing  tliat  your  answer  to  the  question,  wliat  is  God, 
is  satisfactory,  still  I  wisli  it  demonstrated  that  there  is  a 
God." 

*'  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  yon  a  complete  demon- 
stration in  the  coui'se  of  a  single  conversation.  What  I 
have  already  said,  would  be  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind  ; 
but  if  it  is  not  to  yours,  we  will  look  at  the  problem  a 
little  closer.  I  suppose,  if  I  make  it  as  certain  that  there  is 
a  God,  as  you  are  tnat  you  exist,  it  will  answer  your  pm^ 
pose?" 

"  Yes.     I  shall  be  satisfied  with  that  degree  of  certainty." 

"I  have  already,  I  l)elieve,  eatablishod  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  conceptions  of  tlie  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good,  and  that  wo  should  cease  to  be  men  if  we  had  them 
not ;  or  in  other  words,  that  divested  of  these  conceptions, 
reason  would  not  be  reason." 

"  That  point  I  consider  settled." 

"If  we  are  compelled  by  the  very  constitution  of  our 
being  to  entertain  the  idea  of  the  true,  for  instance,  we  must 
believe  that  something  is  true.  If  I  believe  something  is  true, 
I  must  believe  in  the  true  in  itself,  for  it  is  only  by  means 
of  the  conception  of  the  true  in  itself,  that  I  am  able  to  con- 
ceive of  any  particular  truth.     Besides,  I  have  shown  that 
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the  cr)tK'optii)n  of  the  truo,  as  a  conception  of  reason,  is 
coiic('])ti(<n  of  the  tnio  in  itself.  Now  tiie  true  in  itisoif,  is 
ncecstHirily,  uuivci-sally,  ami  ctcirnally  true.  For,  if  we  could 
coru'vive  any  condition  nmicr  whicli  it  would  not  be  true, 
then  its  truth  would  depend  on  conditions,  and  the  true  in 
itself,  would  be  proved  to  be  not  the  tnie  in  itself. 

"  Now,  whun  wo  Bay  a  thing  is  tnie,  we  Bay  that  it  is,  and' 
is  just  what  it  purports  to  be.  That  which  has  no  existence, 
can  have  no  truth.  The  truth  of  a  matter  cannot  exceed  its 
exititence.  To  eay  a  tiling  exists  is  to  say  that  it  is  some- 
thing, a  reality,  a  substance.  Wien  therefore  wo  say  some- 
thing is  true,  we  Biiy  something  exists,  that  there  is  a  sub- 
Btanee." 

"  But  I  do  not  see  that  you  are  making  much  progress." 

''Be  patient.  We  have  now  found  that  iniismuch  as  we 
have  the  conception  of  the  true,  we  have  also  the  conception' 
of  subetauco.  But  wo  have  the  conception  of  the  truo  in 
itself,  that  is,  of  fbe  universally  and  ctenially  and  uncon- 
ditionally true.  Then,  if  I  am  right  in  identifying  the  true 
with  substance,  in  siiying  that  the  true  must,  so  far  as  it 
is  true,  exist,  be  a  reality,  then  we  must  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  Bubfltance  in  itself ;  that  is,  a  substance  which 
requires  no  conditions  out  of  itself  in  oi*der  to  be  a  sub- 
stance, and  which  therefore  is  always  and  everywhere  a  sub- 
stance, that  is,  absolute  substance." 

"  Do  you  mean  by  substance  matter  ?" 

"  I  might  ask  you  what  you  mean  by  matter,  but  let  tliat 
pass,  I  mean  by  substance  tliat  which  rcixUj^  exists,  which 
18  a  reality.  "Whether  it  be  matter  or  spirit,  is  not  now  the 
point  of  inquiry.  Some  have  suppostHi  that  what  we  terui 
mutter  and  spirit,  are  neither  of  tliuiii  subbtancL'h,  but  two- 
modea  by  which  abi^>hite  substance  manifests  itself.  But 
this  by  the  way.  Wc  have  now  found  by  analyzing 
the  conception  of  i-eason,  conct'ption  of  al)8olute  8ul>- 
etance.  luat  is,  a  substance  which  is  substance  in  itself, 
wntalning  in  itself  the  grounds  of  its  own  existence.  It  is 
therefore  uncreated  and  indepondont.  If  it  were  ci*ej>ted  it 
would  be  a  substance  only  uinler  certain  relations,  and  the 
idea  of  absolute  snlistance  would  have  to  be  carried  further 
back  and  predicated  of  the  creator.  The  very  conception 
of  absolute  substiuice  precludes  all  necessity  of  any  c<.>ndi- 
tions  of  its  existence, — all  idea  of  its  depending  on  aught 
beside  itself  to  be,  or  to  be  what  it  is. 

"  This  absolute  substance  must  also  be  one,  and  can  be  but. 
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one.  Two  absolutes  were  a«  much  an  absurdity,  as  two 
infinites,  or  two  almiglities.  It  is  not  a  nieru  aggregate  or 
totality,  made  up  of  parts.  If  we  suppose  it  madu  up  of 
parts,  we  niust  suppose  each  of  tlie  part*  an  absolute  sub- 
Etance,  and  then  a  part  would  be  equal  to  the  wiiolu ;  or  we 
must  suppose  none  of  the  parts  are  absolute,  and  then  it 
would  be  as  impossible  to  obtain  the  al)so]ute  from  their 
union,  or  agi^regntion,  as  it  would  be  the  infinite  from  the 
union  of  an  iudetinitc  number  of  units.  The  absolute  then 
can  exist  only  in  unity,  and  as  the  suljstance  is  absolute  sub- 
Btance,  it  of  coui-se  must  be  one  and  one  only. 

'*  This  substance  is  also  a  cause.  There  can  be  no  cause 
without  a  substance,  unless  nothing  be  capable  of  producing 
something.  That  every  cause  is  a  substance,  that  it  to  say, 
a  real  existence,  nobody  denies;  that  every  substance,  or 
real  existence,  of  which  we  conceive,  is  also  a  cause,  mav  not 
perhaps  at  first  sight  be  quite  so  evident ;  but  I  think  t  can 
make  it  out. 

"  "We  have  in  our  minds  unquestionably  the  idea  of  caoae.- 
By  cause  we  do  not  understand  merely  invariable  anteced- 
ence, as  a  certain  philosopher  pretends,  but  an  active,  pro- 
ductive force.  We  conceive  of  various  causes,  but  of  aU 
causes  as  either  relative'  or  absolute,  that  is,  as  causes  within 
certain  limits  and  under  certain  conditions,  or  as  a  cause 
without  limits,  without  conditions,  always  and  everywhere 
a  c^iuso.  The  relative  implies  the  absolnte.  The  absolute 
can  be  found  only  in  the  alwiolute.  The  absolute  cause  then 
must  be  identified  with  absolute  substance.  The  absolute- 
B»il)st!inee  is  then  absolute  cause. 

"  Mor«?«>ver,  I  know  substance  only  under  the  relation  of 
cause.  My  real  conception  of  all  existences  is  of  them  as  so 
iii:tny  causes.  I  know  myself  only  as  a  cause.  I  become 
acquainted  with  myself,  I  may  say  attain  to  the  conception 
of  my  jiersonal  existence,  only  by  surprising  myself  in  tlie 
act  of  uoing  or  causing  something.  I  will  to  raise  my  arm; 
I  attend  to  what  is  said  to  me,  to  the  impressions  made  on 
iny  orij^-.ms  of  sense.  Now  in  every  act  of  volition,  of  will- 
ing, of  attention,  there  is  an  actor,  a  cause,  and  tliis  cause  is 
precisely  what  I  mean  when  I  say  I,  myself.  /  will,  / 
attend.  I  know  myself  tlu-n  as  a  power  capable  of  produc- 
ing effn-ts,  that  is.  as  a  cause. 

"  I  know  the  external  wiiHd  only  as  something  which  pro- 
duces effects  on  me,  or  on  itt»clf.  Its  various  objects  pro- 
duce impressions  on  my  organs  of  sense,  and  1  see  them 
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producing  certain  ofToctson  one  another,  and  I  can  ascertain 
their  existence  uo  further  thim  I  can  find  them  producing 
effects ;  cotiflO({uently  I  know  tliein  only  as  canses.  But 
they  arc  not  ubsoluto  causes.  I  see  them  liiuit  one  another, 
and  they  are  iilso  limited,  up  to  a  certain  extent,  by  my 
causality.  Nor  iiin  I  an  absolute  cause.  1  cannot  do  what- 
ever I  will.  My  power  is  bounded  on  evory  side,  and  1  aai 
not  mure  certain  of  uiy  causality  itself,  than  I  am  of  my 
weakness. 

"  IJut  if  both  nature  and  myself  are  mere  limited  causes, 
ciiuses  only  within  certain  limits,  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions, the  absolute  cautic,  which  our  reason  demands,  must 
be  biicJc  of  both  nature  and  ua,  a  substance  more  ultimate 
than  either.  It  can  be  found  only  in  the  absolute  sub- 
stance, which  is  not  only  absolute  sul>stance,  but  absolute 
cause.  I  thus  obtain  the  coticlu-sittu,  not  only  that  absolute 
'Sabstance  is  absolute  cause,  but  that  it  is  sotnething  above 
and  indej)endent  of  nature  and  of  myself;  therefore  that 
neither  nature  nor  myself  is  the  abtiolute  caiise. 

"I  have  now  established  the  e.\ist^?nce  of  one,  absolute, 
•original,  independent  substance,  which  is  also  absolute  cause. 
Now  our  radical  idea  of  God,  is  that  of  a  cause,  creator.  Take 
away  from  God  the  idea  of  cause,  and  he  would  not  be  God. 
In  establishing  then  the  existence  of  a  universal  and  abso- 
lute cause,  one,  and  independent,  have  I  not  establislied  the 
existence  of  God?" 

"  Not  to  my  satisfaction.  Before  you  have  finished  your 
work,  you  must  establish  the  fact  that  this  absolute  cause, 
is  not  only  a  cause,  but  also  intelligent,  and  personal  For 
as  yet  I  do  not  see  that  you  have  advanced  beyond  panthe- 
ism." 

"  There  ia  nothing  pantheistic  in  the  views  I  have  thus 
far  advanced.  Pantheism  ie  of  two  sorts :  one,  a  low  sort 
■of  pantheism,  identifies  God  with  nature;  this  is  properly 
4itheism :  the  other  sinks  nature  in  God,  and  recognises  no 
existence  but  that  of  God ;  this  was  the  pnntheit>m  of  the 
famous  Spinoza,  which  some  people  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  call  atheism.  Spinoza  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
tdeii  of  God,  that  ho  could  see  nothing  else.  But  let  this 
pass  The  personality  of  this  absolute  cause,  Iry  which  I 
euppoBO  is  meant  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  mere  fatal  cause, 
hut  a  free  intentional  cause,  I  think,  follows  as  a  necessary 
induction  from  its  independence.  It  is  an  absolute  cause; 
nothing  lies  back  of  it  compelling  it  to  act.     Its  motive  to 
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activity  must  be  drawn  from  itself,  and  I  cannot  conceive  a 
caase  acting  freely,  from  its  own  suggestions,  nnleaa  it  wills 
to  act.  Its  independence  and  unity,  would  therefore  to  my 
mind  imply  its  personality  in  the  only  sense  in  which  per- 
sonality can  be  predicated  of  God.  But  I  do  not  insist  on 
this. 

"  The  intelligence  of  God,  for  I  shall  henceforth  speak  of 
the  absolute  cause,  ander  tills  title,  is  sometimes  deduced 
from  the  fact  that  intelligence  appears  in  the  effect ;  but  on 
this  argument  I  do  not  rely.  I  get  at  his  inteUigenee  by 
another  process. 

"  The  nature,  the  characteristic  of  reason  is  intelligence- 
Keaeon  not  only  has  the  power  to  know,  but  actually 
knows.  It  is  for  us  the  principle  of  intelligence.  All  that 
we  know  at  all  we  know  by  virtue  of  reason.  It  is  by  its 
light,  that  I  perceive  my  own  existence,  that  I  am  con- 
scions  of  what  passes  within  me,  that  I  take  cognizance  of 
my  thoughts,  my  sensations,  passions,  emotions,  affections. 
On  its  authority  I  affirm  that  I  exist,  that  you  exist,  that  the 
external  world  exists.  All  the  light  I  have  comes  from  it ; 
and  its  authority  always  suffices  me. 

"  This  is  not  all  Tou  and  I  both  believe  reason  to  be 
authoritative.  Yon  try  to  make  me  believe  that  resBon 
determines  so  and  so,  and  you  feel  that  if  you  succeed  in 
making  me  see  the  point  as  you  do  I  must  admit  it.  Ton 
would  think  me  a  madman  if  I  denied  the  relations  of  num- 
bers, or  refused  to  admit  plain,  legitimate,  logical  dedao- 
tions  from  acknowledged  premises.  All  mankind  do  the 
same.  What  each  believes  to  be  reasonable,  he  believes  all 
ought  to  accept. 

"  Nobody  ever  asks  for  any  higher  authority  than  reaaon. 
What  we  call  demonstration  is  only  stripping  a  subiect  of 
its  envelopes,  and  showing  it  to  reason  as  it  is.  Ii  when 
seen  in  its  nakedness  reason  approves  it,  we  say  it  is 
demonstrated  to  be  true ;  if  reason  disapproves  it,  we  say  it 
is  demonstrated  to  be  false." 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  be  thus  particular  in  establish- 
ing  the  authority  of  reason  with  me,  for  I  have  never  ques- 
tioned it  Religious  people  are  those  who  deny  the  autnor- 
ity  of  reason." 

"Nevertheless,  sir,  I  am  alwut  to  make  an  application 
of  reason  from  which,  if  yon  are  not  previously  prepared, 
vou  will  recoil.  Bnt  assuming,  for  the  present,  the  author- 
it\'  of   reason,  I    shall    insist   un  your  yielding   to   every 
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legitimate  application  of  it.  Nuw,  we  sjKiak  of  reason  a* 
individual,  a&  tlioui;;}!  it  were  yours  or  mine  ;  but  nevortlii*- 
leas,  I  believe  it  declares  tliat  it  is  not  individual.  Were  it 
individual  it  were  personal,  and  we  could  control  its  con- 
ceptions. But  all  itB  conceptions  have  in  fact  a  character  of 
necessity.  We  cannot  control  them.  We  cannot  make  it 
afiirm  what  we  will.  It  declares  two  and  two  arc  four,  and 
we  have  no  power  of  will  to  make  it  declare  otherwise. 

"Nay,  more,  we  always  look  upon  the  conceptions  of 
reason  as  poBscssing  authority  beyond  the  sphere  of  individ- 
ual conBcioasnefis.  They  all  bear  the  character  of  univerBal- 
ity  and  absoluteness.  They  transcend  time  and  space.  Wc 
regard  justice,  for  instance,  as  something  eternal  and  immu- 
table. Wliat  is  just  now  we  believe  was  always  just  and 
always  will  be  just.  Its  character  of  justice  is  independent 
•of  time  and  place,  and  of  the  individuals  who  entertain  the 
idea  of  justice-  So  of  truth,  as  I  have  alrearly  shown.  The 
oonceptions  of  reason  therefore  arc  not  i-elative,  doneJident, 
«nd  temporary,  but  indepondetit,  eternal,  and  absolxite.  If 
reason  reveals  its  cf)iice|)tious  as  absolute,  it  then  reveals 
3tself  OB  abs4>lute.  On  the  same  authority  then  that  I  affimi 
my  existence,  I  affirm  the  altsoluteness  ot  reason. 

"Now,  reason  is  something  or  it  is  notliing.  If  it 
■were  nothing,  a  non-entity,  could  it  reveal  itself,  impose 
its  laws  ujjon  my  undcretanding,  and  speak  to  me  a  clear 
and  independent  voice  in  spite  of  my  will  ?  I  have  only 
reason  by  which  to  determine  the  fact  that  I  entertain  the 
ideas  of  the  tnic,  the  beautiful,  and  the  gocnl,  and  I  have  its 
authority  equally  express,  that  it  h  a  reality,  an<l  the  high- 
est reality  lam  .icqujiinted  witli.  If  then  it  bo  an  absolute 
reality,  as  it  declares  itself  to  be,  it  must  be  identical  with 
the  auBolute  snbstjince,  for  I  have  shown  that  there  can- 
not be  two  absolutes.  Then  the  absolute  substance,  is  not 
only  absolute  cause,  but  absolute  reason.  The  essence  of 
reason  is  intelligence  ;  absolute  reason  nnist  be  alisolutc 
intelligence,  intelligence  in  itself.  God  then  is  not  a  mere 
blind  cause,  but  an  intelligent  caustt.  intelligence  in  itself." 

"But  do  you  mean  to  aj^scrt  that  my  intelligence  is  abso- 
iute,  that  my  reason  is  God  ? " 

"No,  sir.  I  mean  to  assert  no  such  thing.  I  meau 
merely  to  aasert  that  the  reason  which  makes  it.s  appearanco 
in  us,  and  whose  stuittered  rays  constittite  our  intelligence, 
is  itself  above  us,  and  indepen<lent  of  us.  Wiien  it  ap|K-ars 
in  lis  it  is  of  course  sul^jocted  to  human  conditions,  which 
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:are  frailty  and  error.  But  at  tlie  same  time,  it  reveals  itself 
«8  stretching  beyond  us,  and  n^eni-es  us  that  in  th;it  world 
into  which  it  permits  ua  to  look  as  tlm)u«:h  a  glass  darklv, 
it  posseescg  a  character  of  absolute  intelligence.  Who  is 
there  to  whom  rea«)n  does  not  reveal  itwlf  as  containing 
more  light  than  he  has  beheld,  more  truth  than  he  has  com- 
prehenoed  ?  It  is  not  reason  subjected  to  the  infirraities  of 
the  flesh,  but  reason  taken  absolutelv,  reason  in  ita  fulnegs, 
in  its  Godhead,  of  which  I  speak.  1  speak  of  it  in  its  abso- 
luteness, liecanse  it  assures  me  that  it  is  absolute,  and  if  I 
may  not  trust  it  when  it  gives  me  this  assurance,  I  know  not 
what  riglit  I  have  to  rely  on  it  when  it  afieurcs  rae  of  my 
•own  existence. 

"  Reason  once  established  in  its  absoluteness,  the  intelli- 
gence of  God  is  denionstrate<l.  From  his  intelligence  and 
independence,  I  think  the  induction  of  his  personality  fol- 
lows as  a  mutter  of  course.  His  freedom  is  asserted  in  his 
independence.  He  is  independent  and  alisolute.  Xo  power 
out  of  himself  then  can  force  him  to  act.  He  cannot  be 
subjected  to  any  external  necessity.  All  the  necesi^ity  he 
can  be  under  of  acting  must  be  in  himself.  He  is  then  per- 
fectly free.  He  neeunot  act  unless  he  please  ;  and  he  may 
act  aB  he  pleases.  Conceive  a  being  thus  free,  and  at  the 
same  time  alKsolute  intelligence,  and  tell  me  if  it  be  possible 
for  him  to  act  witliout  self-consciousness,  without  knowing 
tliat  he  acts  and  wherefore  he  acts  I  Must  he  not  from  the 
Tery  nature  of  the  case  act  from  volition,  because  he  wills 
to  act?  Now,  a  being  that  is  self-conscious,  who  knows 
what  he  does,  and  acts  from  volition,  it  strikes  me,  must 
possess  personality  in  the  highest  degree.  I  am  a  person  no 
further  th.m  I  ain  a  free  intentional  causality.  But  God  is 
an  infinitely  free  intentional  causality.  Therefore  he  must 
be  iutinitely  more  of  a  person  tlum  I  am." 

"  But  you  have  aa  yet  clothed  your  God  with  no  moral 
attributes." 

**  All  in  good  time.  But  beware  how  yon  undertake  to 
<5Ut  the  Divinity  up  into  attributes.  He  is  one.  He  is,  as 
we  have  thus  found  him,  absolute  substance,  an  infinite,  free, 
intelligent,  intentional  causality.  Would  you  determine 
whether  he  is  just  or  not,  you  must  descend  into  reason, 
and  inquire  whether  you  have  the  absolute  idea  of  justice. 
You  will  find  this  idesi,  as  we  have  already  found  the  abso- 
lute idea  of  gixidness.  The  absolute  can  reside  only  in  tho 
.-absolute.     God  then  is  not  only  abs<jlute  substance,  an  inde- 
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pundent,  fri'e,  intelligent  causality,  but  he  is  also  just  and 
good.  You  must  go  through  with  all  tho  »bsolute  ideaa 
of  reason,  and  when  you  have  exhaustod  tlieso  you  liav© 
dftc^rinined  tlie  number  and  character  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity." 

"I  am  not  certain  that  I  have  followed  you  through  all 
the  steps  of  your  analyais  and  induction,  but  if  I  have,  and 
riglitly  compreheuded  yon,  you  have  indicated  a  process  by 
which  the  existeuce  of  God  may  be  as  smtisfactoriiy  demon- 
strated as  any  article  of  human  belief.  But  you  must  not 
expect  mo  to  acquiesce  at  once.  I  must  have  time  to  reflect,. 
and  to  go  over  the  subject  in  my  own  mind.  I  can  hardly 
persuade  myself  as  yot,  that  you  liave  not  committed  some 
mistake,  for  your  conclusiou  seems  too  evident  not  to  bo 
doubtful." 

"  Take  all  the  time  you  please.  Yon  say  rightly  I  have 
indicat'cd  a  process.  I  have  only  indicated  it.  To  give  a 
complete  demonstration  would  rctjuirc  more  time  tnan  I 
liave  at  my  command,  and  more  patience  than  I  fear  yon 
have  to  bestow  upon  so  dry,  though  so  important  a  subject." 

"  But  Mr.  Morton,  though  you  have  obtained  a  God,  I  do 
not  see  that  he  has  done  any  thing.  How  do  you  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  he  creates  ? " 


CHAPTEK  XXn. — CREATION. 

"You  will  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have  found  God  as  » 
cause,  not  a  potential  cause,  occasionally  a  cause,  accidentally 
a  cause,  but  absolute  cause,  cause  in  itself,  always  a  cause,, 
and  everywhere  a  cause.  Now  a  cause  that  causes  nothing 
ia  no  cause  at  all.  If  then  God  be  a  cause,  he  must  cause 
something,  that  is,  create.     Creation  then  is  necessary." 

"  Do  you  moan  to  say  that  God  lies  under  a  necessity  of 
creating?" 

"  Gcw  lies  under  nothing,  for  he  is  overall,  and  independ- 
ent of  all.  The  necessity  of  which  I  speak  is  not  a  foreign 
necessity,  but  a  necessity  of  his  own  nature.  What  I  mean 
is,  he  cannot  be  what  he  is  without  creating.  It  would  be 
a  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  him  a  cause,  and  to  say  that 
he  causes  nothing." 

"  But  out  of  wh.at  does  God  create  the  world  ?  Out  of 
nothing,  as  our  catechisms  have  it  J " 

"Not  out  of  nothing  certainly,  l>ut  out  of  him.self,  out  of 
his  own  fulness.  You  may  form  an  idea  of  creation  by 
noting  what  passes  in  tho  bosom  of  your  own  conscious- 
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oeBB.  I  will  to  raise  my  ann.  Mj  arm  maj  be  palaied,  or 
a  stronger  than  mine  may  hold  it  down,  so  that  I  cannot 
raise  it.  Nevertheless  I  have  created  something ;  to  wit,  the 
will  or  intention  to  raise  it.  In  like  manner  as  I  by  an 
effort  of  my  will  or  an  act  of  my  causality,  create  a  will  or 
intention,  does  God  create  the  world,  liie  world  is  God's 
will  or  intention,  existing  in  the  bosom  of  his  consciousness, 
as  my  will  or  intention  exists  in  the  bosom  of  mine. 

"  Now,  independent  of  nie,  my  will  or  intention  has  no 
existence.  It  exists,  is  a  reality  no  further  than  I  enter  into 
it ;  and  it  ceases  to  exist,  vanishes  into  nothing  the  moment 
I  relax  the  causative  effort  which  gave  it  birui.  So  of  the 
world.  Independent  of  God  it  has  no  existence.  AU  tlie 
life  and  reality  it  has  are  of  God.  It  exists  no  further  than 
he  enters  into  it,  and  it  ceases  to  exist,  becomes  a  nonentity 
the  moment  he  withdraws  or  relaxes  the  creative  effort 
which  calls  it  into  being. 

"This,  if  I  mistake  not,  strikingly  illnstrates  the  depend- 
ence of  the  univei"8e,  of  all  worlds  and  beings  on  God. 
They  exist  but  by  his  will.  He  willed,  and  they  were ; 
commanded,  and  tliey  stood  fast.  He  has  but  to  will  and 
they  are  not;  to  eommaud,  and  the  lieavens  roll  together  as 
a  scroll,  or  disappear  as  the  morning  mist  before  the  rising 
Bun.  This  is  easily  seen  to  be  true  oecause  he  is  their  life, 
their  being; — in  him,  says  an  apostle,  *we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.' 

"  The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  where  is  the  universe  ? 
Where  is  your  resolution,  intention  ?  In  the  bosom  of  your 
consciousness.  So  the  universe,  being  God's  will  or  inten- 
tion, exists  in  the  conscionsness  of  the  Deity.  The  bosom 
of  the  infinite  consciousness  is  its  place,  its  residence,  its 
home.  God  then  is  all  round  and  within  it,  as  you  are  all 
round,  and  within  your  intention.  Here  is  the  omnipres- 
ence of  the  Deity.  You  cannot  go  where  God  is  not,  unless 
you  cease  to  exist.  Not  beaiuse  God  tills  all  space,  as  we 
sometimes  say,  tlius  giving  him  as  it  were  extension,  but 
because  he  embosoms  all  space,  as  we  embosom  our 
thoughts  in  our  own  consciousness. 

"Tide  view  of  creation,  als«:t.  shows  us  the  value  of  the 
universe,  and  teaches  us  to  rcsiject  it.  It  is  God's  will, 
God's  intention,  and  is  divine.  w»  far  as  it  rcallv  exists,  and 
therefore  is  hoi},  and  should  he  revereiu-e*!.  Get  at  a 
man's  intentions,  iiiul  you  get  at  IiIk  real  charactor.  A  man's 
intentions  an-  the  nvelnrjon.s  of  himself;   thev  show  vou 
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what  tbo  man  is.  The  universe  is  the  revelutlon  of  tlio 
Deity.  So  far  as  wo  road  and  understand  it,  do  we  read 
4Uid  understand  God.  Wlien  I  am  penetrating  into  tlie 
heavens  and  tracing  the  rei'olutions  of  the  6tars,  I  am  lenni- 
ing  the  will  of  God ;  wlien  I  penetrate  the  earth  and 
explore  it«  strHta,  study  the  minuter  particles  of  matter  and 
their  various  combinations,  I  am  mastering  the  seienco  of 
theology;  when  I  listen  to  tlie  music  of  the  morning  son;'- 
eters,  1  am  listening  to  the  voice  of  God;  and  it  is  Ins 
beauty  I  see  when  my  eye  runs  over  the  varied  landscape  or 
♦  the  nower-cnamoUca  moad.' 

"You  see  here  the  sacred  character  which  attaches  to  all 
science,  shadowed  forth  through  all  antiquity,  by  the  right 
to  cultivate  it  being  claimed  for  the  priests  alone.  Kut 
every  man  should  Ihj  a  priest ;  and  the  man  of  science,  who 
does  not  perceive  that  he  is  also  a  priest,  but  half  under- 
stands his  calling.  In  ascertaining  these  laws  of  nature,  as 
you  call  them,  you  are  learning  tlie  waj's  of  God.  Put  oil 
your  shoes  then  when  you  enter  the  temple  of  science,  for 
yon  enter  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High. 

*•  But  man  is  a  still  fuller  manifestation  of  the  Deity.  He 
IB  superior  to  all  outward  nature.  Sun  and  stare  pale  before 
a  human  soul.  The  powers  of  nature,  whirlwinds,  tornadoes, 
cataracts,  lightnings,  earthquakes,  are  weak  Ix-forc  the  power 
of  thuiight.  and  lose  all  their  terrific  gniiHleur  in  prc^^-in'c  of 
the  struggles  of  passion.  Man  with  a  silken  thread  tnrn* 
aside  the  lightning  and  chains  up  the  lutnnloss  bolt.     Into 


man  enters  more  of  the  fulness  of  the  Divinity,  for  aftei'his 
own  likeness  God  made  man.  The  study  of  man  then  ia 
still  more  the  study  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  science  of  matt 
becomes  a  still  nearer  approacli  to  tlio  science  of  God. 

"  Tliis  is  not  all.  Viewed  in  this  light  wliat  new  worth 
And  eacredncss  attjich  to  this  creature  man,  on  wlnini 
kings,  priests,  and  nobles  have  for  so  utany  ages  trninplnl 
•with  Bacrilcgious  feet!  Whoso  wrongs  a  man  defaces  tlte 
image  of  God,  desecrates  a  temple  of  iiie  living  God,  and  is 
guilty  not  merely  of  a  crime,  but  of  a  sin.  Indeed,  all 
crimes  become  sins,  all  offences  against  man,  offences  Jigainst 
God.  Hear  this,  ye  wrong-doers,  and  know  that  it  is  not 
from  your  feeble  brother  only,  that  ye  have  to  look  for 
vengeance.  Hear  this,  yo  wronged  ana  down-trodden  ;  and 
know  that  God  is  wronged  in  that  ye  are  wronged,  and  his 
omnipotent  arm  shall  redress  you,  and  punish  your  oppi-efi- 


tors.     Man  is  precious  in  tlie  sight  of  God,  and  God  will ' 
vindicate  liiin. 

"All  this  is  very  fine,  but  it  strikes  mo  that  jou  identify 
the  Deity  with  his  works.  You  indeed  call  him  a  cause,  Imt 
he  oausyt;  or  creates,  if  I  understand  you,  only  by  putting 
him&elf  forth.  Independent  of  him,  his  works  have  no 
Tealitv-  He  is  tlieir  hfe,  being,  snbstance.  Is  not  this  pan- 
tijeisiii  ?  " 

*•  Not  at  all.  God  is  indeed  the  life,  being,  substance  of 
all  his  works,  yet  is  he  independent  of  his  works.  I  am  in 
any  intention,  mid  my  intention  is  nothing  any  further  than 
I  enter  into  it;  but  nevertheless  my  intention  is  not  me;  I 
Jiave  the  complete  control  ttver  it.  It  does  not  exhaust  me. 
It  leaves  nie  with  all  my  creative  energy,  free  to  create 
anew  as  I  please.  So  of  God.  Creation  does  not  exhaust 
him.  Ills  works  arc  not  necessary  to  his  being,  they  make 
np  no  part  of  his  life.  lie  retains  ;dl  his  creative  energy, 
and  may  out  it  forth  anew  ;u*  seeni.s  to  him  go<id.  Gi-ant 
he  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  his  works ;  he  stands  to 
them  in  the  rclutloii  of  a  cjmse  to  un  cifcct,  not  in  the  rela- 
tion of  identity,  ;u  pantheism  supposes." 

"  But  waiving  the  charge  of  jmntheism,  it  would  soem 
from  what  you  Imve  rtaid  that  creation  must  he  as  old  as  the 
Creator.  What  tlicn  will  yon  do  with  the  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony, which  8up}>osc6  creation  took  place  about  six  tliou- 
«and  years  ago  ? " 

"  I  leave  tlie  Mosaic  cosmogony  where  I  find  it.  As  to 
the  inference  that  creation  must  be  as  old  as  the  Civator,  I 
wonld  remark,  that  u  being  eaimot  be  a  creator  till  he 
creates,  and  ius  God  was  always  a  civator,  alwavs  then  nuiBt 
there  have  been  a  creation;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  tlii* 
that  creation  must  have  always  a^nmcd  its  preser»t  form, 
mnch  less  that  this  globe  in  its  presc-nt  stjite  must  have 
existed  from  all  eternity.  It  may  have  Imjcu,  for  aui;ht  we 
know,  subjected  to  a  thousand  revolutions  and  transforma- 
tions, and  tile  date  of  its  Iiubitation  by  man  may  indeed  have 
been  no  longer  ago  than  Hebrew  chronology  asserts. 

"But  much  of  this  difficulty  about  the  Sate  of  creation 
arises  from  supposing  that  creation  must  have  taken  place 
in  time.  But  the  creations  of  God  are  not  in  time  but  in 
eternity.  Time  begins  with  creation,  and  belongs  to  created 
nature.  With  God  there  is  no  time,  as  there  is  no  space. 
He  transcends  time  and  space.  lie  inhabiteth  eternity,  and 
is  both  time  and  space.     When  we  speak  of  beginning  in 
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•relation  to  tlie  origin  of  the  universe,  we  slioald  refer  to 
the  source  whence  it  comes,  not  to  the  time  when  it  come. 
Its  begiuiiiug  is  not  in  time  but  in  God,  and  is  now  aa  much 
as  it  ever  was. 

"  You  should  think  of  the  universe  as  something  wliich 
is,  not  as  something  wliich  was.  God  did  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, make  thu  worftl,  finish  it,  and  then  leave  it.  lie  inak«;d 
it^  ne  constitntes  it  now.  Regard  him  therefore  not,  if  I 
may  borrow  the  hingnage  of  Sjjinoza,  as  it»  'temporary  and 
transient  eiiiise,  but  as  its  permanent  and  indwelling  cause;' 
that  is,  not  as  a  caufle  which  plTocts,  and  then  passes  off  from 
his  works,  to  remain  lienceforth  in  idleness,  or  to  create  new 
worlds ;  but  as  a  cause  which  in^mains  in  his  works,  ever 
producing  them,  and  constituting  them  by  being  present  in 
them,  their  life,  being,  and  subsfunoe.  lake  this  view,  and 
you  will  never  trouble  yourself  with  the  question  whether 
tlie  world  was  created  six  thousand,  or  six  million  of  years 
•go." 

CHAFTKR  XXm. — BKSULTB. 

This  conversation  with  Mr.  Morton  threw  some  light  on 
the  great  problems  with  which  I  had  labored,  and  convinced 
me  tliat  the  philosophy  I  liad  Jiitherto  cherished  was  super- 
ficial and  far  from  giving  a  cumpleto  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  actual  facts  of  human  nature.  I  had  done 
great  injustice  to  man  in  reducing  him  to  live  senses  and 
the  operations  of  tlie  understanding.  There  was  more  in 
him  than  I  had  seen.  There  were  facts  of  his  nature  which 
could  be  traced  to  no  empirical  origin,  transcendental  facts, 
inherent  in  reason  itself,  and  whicli  it  would  by  no  means 
answer  to  leave  out  of  the  account. 

Mr.  Morton  had  assumed  man  to  be  natui-ally  rt'ligioua. 
Was  he  not  right  in  this?  How  else  could  I  account  for 
the  existence  of  religion  as  a  fact  of  human  history  i  Kelig- 
ion  I  find  everywhere  in  history.  No  nation,  tribe,  or  horde, 
however  enliglitened,  ignorant,  or  savage,  has  as  yet  been 
discovered  witliout  some  form  of  religious  worship.  Go 
where  you  will,  you  tind  the  priest  and  the  altar,  man  seek- 
ing to  keep  oj)en  si>ine  kind  of  communication  with  superior 
powers. 

Nor  is  tliis  all.  Religion  is  not  a  mere  unproductive  fact 
in  our  his  ory.  Of  all  sciitinients,  the  religions  stMitiment 
aninvii-s  to  In?  the  strongest,  an<l  to  exert  the  widest  and  most 
aosolute  dominion  over  the  human  nice.     At  its  bidding 
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hostile  armies  lay  down  their  aruis,  and  meet  and  embrace 
as  brothers;  at  its  voice  kings  and  tyrants  tremble  on  their 
thrones ;  the  niother  offera  up  her  son  in  sacriticc,  and  the 
virgin  vowa  chastity.  Singular  tliat  a  mere  accidental  fact, 
having  no  root  in  human  nature,  tihuuld  be  thus  powerful, 
and  so  sway  the  passions,  interests  and  affections  of  man- 
kind! 

No  man  is  entirely  free  from  the  workings  of  this  senti- 
ment. Even  I  myself,  in  my  doubts  and  unbelief,  felt  the 
need  of  holding  intcrcoui-se  with  powers  above  me;  and 
there  were  times  when  I  could  almost  kneel  down  and  pray. 
A  poor  mother  saw  her  child  fall  into  the  river:  she  rushed 
in  after  it,  and  did  all  she  could  to  rescue  it,  but  in  vain. 
She  saw  she  could  do  no  more,  and  that  the  child  must 
drown.  In  an  agony  of  dcgj)iiir,  she  stretched  out  her 
hands  and  exclaimed,  "  O  thou  great  Unknown,  save  my 
child!''  Did  she  not  utter  the  voice  of  nature?  In  fact 
does  there  not  always  go  with  us  the  sense  of  tlie  presence 
of  an  invisible  being  to  whom  we  stand  in  certain  undefined 
relations?  When  we  fancy  that  we  are  alone,  when  solemn 
silence  reigns  around  us,  and  all  is  still,  do  we  not  fear  and 
tremble,  and  start  we  know  not  at  what?  Does  it  not  seem 
to  us  that  we  are  not  alone,  but  standing  as  it  were  before  a 
■dread  presence? 

Then  also  there  is  the  sense  of  insufficiency.  I  am 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  my  insufficiency  for  myself.  I 
start  in  life  with  high  liopes  and  generous  aims.  I  resolve 
to  lead  a  life  of  strict  virtue  ;  but  some  how  or  other  I  am 
perpetually  failing.  I  have  yielded  to  temptation,  and  am 
expelled  from  the  garden  of  innocence.  For  a  time  I  weep, 
but  soon  I  recover  myself,  resolve  to  try  again  ;  and  again  I 
fail.  I  see  an  excellence  I  cannot  reacli,  approve  a  good, 
from  which,  though  I  struggle  to  gain  it,  I  am  ever  depart- 
ing. What  shall  1  do  ?  1  feel  the  need  of  some  succoring 
bemg  to  extend  me  an  arm,  that  though  I  stumble  I  may 
not  full  utterly.  All  of  our  race,  who  liave  attained  to  any 
e.xperience,  I  apprehend,  have  felt  this  painful  sense  of  in- 
sutncieney,  that  "it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps."  Hence  the  universal  demand  for  spiritual  aid,  for  a 
communication  with  the  powers  above,  that  we  may  obtain 
assistance  to  wash  out  our  sins,  and  to  enable  us  to  maintain 
our  integrity  for  the  future. 

This  feeling,  I  apprehend,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  wor- 
fihip,  and  has  given  rise  to  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
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religion.  From  the  coiisciousiiese  of  sin,  the  need  of  aton- 
ii)<j;  for  it,  an<3  the  need  of  divnne  aid  in  maintaining  a  holy 
liic,  have  ariticn  llio  various  saL-rifioes  of  man,  animals,  fruits, 
and  flowers,  which  make  up  60  ^rcat  a  part  of  all  the  relig- 
ious of  aiitiijuify.  Men  clid  not  submit  to  them  because 
prieiits  enjuiniMl  thcni ;  Imt  bucau&e  there  waa  a  deep  want 
of  the  soul  which  demanded  them.  The  form  whicli  they 
assumed,  was,  jwrhajia,  not  always  the  best,  bnt  all  defects 
of  tliie  kind  beloti;;ed  to  the  geneml  defective  culture  of  the 
upoch  in  ijuestion. 

Have  not  nMhelievers  ascribed  too  much  to  the  cnift  of 
priests  and  statchiiuMi  i  Priesti?  have  no  dnnl)t  made  of 
religion  a  trade,  but  they  have  been  able  to  do  this  only 
because  reliiriou  has  had  a  stroiij;  liold  on  tlie  conscierHres, 
or  the  alTections  of  the  people.  Ts'or  could  they  have  origi- 
nated ivligion.  A  priest  is  an  olHeer  of  religion,  and  then>- 
fore  must  liave  been  posterior  to  religion.  Uolitrion  must 
have  existed  before  it  could  have  had  ministers  Statesmea 
liave  no  doubt  found  at  times  in  rehirion  a  support  for  des- 
jjotisin,  but  only  by  availing  themselves  of  its  power  over 
the  peoplf.  Had  not  religinn  niready  swayed  the  people,  it 
conld  have  funiished  no  aid  to  the  despot. 

We  consider  art  as  natural  to  man,  or  springing  from  a 
Datura!  want,  Ix^cause  we  find  that  man  is  everywhere  an 
artist.     The  rude  Indian  polishes  his  bow,  and  paints  the 

})row  of  his  birchen  cjinoe  ;  the  In<liau  maiden  decorat*>8  Ijer 
»air  with  feathers  and  shells,  and  the  Indian  mother  bind» 
the  wampum  aroimd  the  neck  of  her  child,  bearing  witness 
to  the  siune  indestnictible  instinct  which  shall  immortalize 
a  Phidiiis  or  a  Praxiteles,  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Uaphaei. 
From  the  fact  that  man  wars  with  man,  constnicts  weapons 
and  delights  in  battle,  we  infer  that  the  lighting  pro|)en8ity 
is  natunil  to  him.  Why  not,  then,  from  the  fact  that  ho 
everywhere  venemtes  and  adores,  erectjs  the  alt^ir  and  iiiductji 
the  priest,  infer  tiiat  the  religiuus  sentiment  is  natural  to 
hira,  that  he  is  naturally  religious  ? 

Bat  if  religion  l)e  natural  to  tnan,  it  is  nseless  to  war 
against  it.  lie  is  religious  because  he  is  man.  So  long  then 
as  he  remains  man  he  will  have  some  kind  of  religions  wor- 
slnp.  Can  the  infidel  change  his  natui-e  1  Can  man  be 
converted  into  a  different  order  of  being  ?  If  not,  then  lot 
the  infidel  cesise  his  warfare.  He  professes  to  respect  nature, 
let  him  then  reBj)ect  it  in  man,  ana  not  less  when  it  promnta 
hira  to  adore,  than  when  it  prompts  him  to  build  huneeli  &. 
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cabin,  clothe  liis  body,  or  seek  trath  and  goodness.  Reb'gion 
mnst  be  as  indestructible  a?  man's  uiiture.  and  let  as  there- 
fore cease  to  witste  our  tiniu  in  trying  to  get  rid  <if  it. 

Hut  man  not  only  seeks  to  adore  ;  he  also  Pei'ks  to  ascertain 
the  true  oliject  of  »d<>rat[on.  He  inqnires  if  there  be  really 
any  object  worthy  of  adoration,  and  if  so,  what  and  where? 
Tills  question,  Mr.  Morton  seemed  to  me  to  have  answered, 
l^eason  dern:uids  an  absolute  enuse,  and  this  cause  we  are 
not,  and  the  external  world  is  not.  Then  it  ituii^t  lie  above 
both  us  and  nature,  the  cause  of  its  causality  and  ours.  I 
look  into  rcnsiin  and  find  that  it  contains  the  ideas  of  the 
finite  and  infinite.  This  idea  of  the  infinite  is  not  a  second- 
ary idea.  I  cannot  derive  it  from  any  other  idea.  My 
ordinary  e.Kpericnoe  makes  me  acquainted  only  with  finite 
things.  But  from  no  imaginable  nnmber  of  finitej<  can  1 
deduce  the  infinite.  I  can  draw  from  a  thing  only  what  is 
in  it;  and  as  the  ide;i  of  the  finite  does  not  contain  the  infi- 
nite, I  cannot  deduce  the  infinite  from  it.  I.,4)gically  also  the 
idea  of  the  infinite  must  precede  that  of  the  finite.  I  can- 
not pei-ceive  a  thing,  as  finite,  unless  I  have  at  the  saino  time 
the  conception  of  the  infinite  from  which  to  distinguish  it. 
As  my  first  exix^rienee  is  of  finite  things,  the  conception  of 
the  infinite  must  precede  experience,  and  must  therefore  be  a 
transcendental  idea.  That  is,  a  conception  of  the  pure  rea- 
son, of  the  reason  prior  to  all  exiKirience.  If  then  I  may 
trust  reason,  there  mnst  Ihj  somewhere  the  infinite.  But  I 
can  predicate  infinity  neither  of  myself  nor  of  nature.  Then 
back  of  and  above  both  nature  an«5  myself,  there  must  be  an 
infinite  reality, — God.  The  conception  of  unity,  of  perfec- 
tion, would  lead  me  to  the  same  result. 

But  may  I  trust  reas«»n  ?  If  not.  I  am  in  a  sad  condition. 
I  have  nothing  but  rea.'K)n  with  which  to  show  even  that 
reason  ought  not  to  be  trusted.  Why  shall  I  trust  it  when 
it  declares  it  is  not  worthy  of  trust,  rather  than  when  it 
reveals  to  rae  ray  own  existence,  nature,  and  God  ?  If  it  be 
not  worthy  of  trust,  tlien  I  have  no  ground  for  believing  it 
■when  it  declares  it  to  be  untrustworthy ;  Vnit  if  it  be  womiy 
of  trust  at  all,  as  it  is  one  in  all  its  degrees,  why  may  I  not 
trust  it  in  its  highest  i-evelationa,  as  well  as  in  its  lowest  t 
But  all  this  is  unnecessary.  I  am  not  free  in  this  matter. 
Reason  addresses  me  always  in  an  imperative  voice,  and  its 
conceptions  command  my  assent.  I  cannot  discredit  tliera 
if  I  would.  Moreover,  what  have  I  ahmys  contended  for? 
I  liave  always  extolled    reason   and   condemned    religious 
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rioplo  for  Jc'prcfsing  it.  I  h?.ve  condemned  them  because 
liave  siippoHiTl  rviiMni  to  l>e  agninst  tliuni.  I  liave  then 
always  admitted  the  authority  of  reason.  1  will  do  it  now. 
If  I  do  I  BiX'  not  how  I  can  csc^ipc  from  Mr.  Morton's  con- 
clusions. Hut,  do  I  wiali  til  fticaiif  from  these  conclusions  I 
Not  at  all. 

OnAPTEB   XXIV. — BUI'EIUIATURAMSM. 

"I  have  been  tliinking  over."  said  I  to  Mr.  Morton,  on 
naeetinfj  him  a  few  days  after  tlie  converisjitiou  I  Jiava 
recorded,  ''  your  rouisoning  in  |)roof  of  the  existence  of  a 
God ;  I  have  wciglied  it  as  c.*ir«fully  as  I  could,  and  I  con* 
fees  I  nm  unable  for  tiie  present  to  get  away  from  it.  But 
I  do  not  Beo  that  you  have  made  any  use  of  inspiration. 
Your  system  seems  to  me  only  a  8yi>tcm  of  rationalism,  per- 
haps I  should  say,  deism." 

"■  We  will  not  dispute  about  words,"  he  replied.  Never- 
tlielees,  I  hold  myself  to  be  a  supernatural ist  as  well  ft8  a 
rationalist,  and  I  scorn  to  myself  to  have  a  place  forinspirar 
tion. " 

"  What  do  you  understand  by  inspiration,  and  what  do 
yon  consider  to  be  its  ofiice  ? " 

"Your  question  is  a  bhort  one,  bnt  it  will  require  a  long 
answer.  Let  ine  begin  by  siiying,  that  men  are  preju<licea 
against  inspimtiou,  chiotly  because  they  look  ui)on  it  as  an 
isolated  fact,  a  sort  of  aiuiiualy  in  our  extK-rienco,  without 
any  analogy  with  the  general  and  ordinary  ojMjrationsof  the 
human  mind.  Uut  this  I  hold  to  be  incorrect.  Inspiration 
ia  an  unauestionable  fact  of  human  experience,  and,  if  I  am 
not  much  mistaken,  is  as  explicalde  as  any  other  fact. 

"A  favorite  author  with  unl)elievers,  Thomas  Paine, 
Bomewhere  says  in  his  Aye  of  Reason^  Whoever  is  in  the 
habit  of  looking  into  himself,  must  observe  that  he  has  two 
classes  of  thoughts.  We  have  one  class  of  thoui^hts  which 
spring  up  in  our  minds  whenever  we  will  to  tlunk  of  any 
particular  subject ;  another  class,  which  are  involuntary,  and 
come  of  their  own  accord.  I  am  accustomed,  he  says,  to 
treat  these  uninvited  visitors  with  great  respect ;  for  I  have 
learned  that  from  them  we  obtain  the  most  valnuble  part  of 
our  knowledge.  I  quote  from  memory  and  doul>tless  do 
not  give  his  exact  words,  but  I  give  his  thought.  Now,  if 
1  mistake  not,  here  is  a  recognition  of  certain  facta  which 
will  aid  us  to  a  right  conception  of  inspiration. 

"  You  will  please  to  call  to  mind  what  I  have  heretofore 
said  of  reason.    It  is  our  only  source  of  light.    Bnt  reason 
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I  liave  demonetrated  to  be  absolute,  divine.  It  is  then 
£ui)crlnnu:iu,  supenwturaL  Kow,  reason  has,  ae  Paine 
iiiiplic-ij  ill  tlie  passage  quoted,  not  only  a  voluntary  activitj, 
but  a  epontaneoiifl  activity.  It  not  only  acts  when  \re  by 
our  vr'nU  call  it  into  action,  as  when  we  will  to  think  npou 
any  particular  sul'ject;  bnt  it  enters  into  activity  of  it«own 
accord.  That  we  all  liave  thuuslits  and  ideas  wiiich  spring 
up  in  our  minds  widiout  any  effort  of  volition  on  our  part, 
is  what  I  think  we  must  all  have  at  times  more  or  leee  dis- 
tinctly noted. 

"  When  yon  first  doubted,  first  began  to  inquire,  you  had 
already,  in  your  mind,  tlie  ideas  you  questioned-  Tou  liad 
the  belief  in  your  own  existence,  in  tho  existence  of  nature, 
and  in  that  of  God.  Yon  cannot  even  remember  when 
you  had  not  this  lx*lief.  Tiiis  beliif  was  not  of  your  own 
procuring.  You  had  no  agency  in  phacing  the  ideas  it 
implies  in  your  mind.  You  may  observe  tUso  that  you 
began  your  intellectual  life,  not  by  denying,  but  by  aflmn- 
ing.  By  what  power  did  you  affirm  your  own  existence, 
that  of  nature,  and  that  of  God  I  Surely  not  by  reflection. 
For  when  yon  began  to  reflect,  this  primitive  affirmation  waa 
tlie  subject-matter  of  your  reflection. 

"  What  I  liave  affirmed  of  you  I  may  affirm  of  the  race. 
The  race  does  not  begin  by  reflecting,  denying,  and  reason- 
ing itself  into  conviction.  It  must  believe  something  before 
it  can  deny,  have  ideas  before  it  can  reflect  on  tliera.  Go 
back  to  the  infancy  of  the  race,  and  what  do  you  discover? 
Doubt,  reflection,  philosophy  ?  Not  at  alh  The  language 
of  the  primitive  ages  is  ainrmative :  '  In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth:'  'God  said  let 
there  be  light,  and  theiv  was  light.'  Yon  are  struck  with 
the  strengtii  of  faith  yon  find,  the  undoubting  confidence 
with  whicrli  the  mass  atfiriu,  what  you  and  I  should  hesitate 
long  before  assenting  to. 

"  From  these  and  other  facts  with  which  I  will  not  trou- 
ble you  noAv,  I  infer  that  the  human  mind  begins  by  affir- 
mation, by  faith,  not  by  doubt.  Now,  the  reflective  reason  or 
reason  put  into  activity  by  our  volitions,  always  begins  by 
doubt,  and  proceeds  by  rejection,  by  reasoning.  Its  instru- 
ments are  observation  and  logic.  liut  in  the  infancy  of  tho 
race,  in  the  early  chronicles  of  mankind,  we  find  no  employ- 
ment of  these  instruments.  Men  see  but  they  do  not  ob- 
serve, believe  but  do  not  reason.  Logic  is  not  pro{>erly  con- 
stituted till  we  have  an  Aristotle. 
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"  Now  this  priinitive  affirmution  bj  the  race,  and  even  hy 
the  individiiul,  a«  it  could  not  Imve  Ixien  tli«  result  of  n't1«'r- 
tion,  Tniirtt  have  been  by  virtue  of  the  epontmeoua  activity 
of  intelligence,  reiisou  ac-ting  by  its  own  energy.  Now 
the  truths  we  Mnn  on  the  authority  of  the  spontivneon* 
activity  of  reason,  wo  do  not  and  cannot  aBcribe  to  our- 
selves. We  are  conscious  tluit  in  the  revehition  of  thctsc 
trutlia  we  have  taken  no  part.  Wo  have  done  notliins^.  We 
do  not  Boom  to  ourselves  to  have  any  agency  in  the  matter. 
Wo  do  not  utlinn  wii.it  we  aftirui  on  our  own  authority.  We 
therefore  ascrilw  it  to  God,  and  call  it  inspiration,  revela- 
tion. 

"  This  priuiitive  aftiriuation,  prior  to  reflection,  to  all  obser- 
vation and  rojisoninp;,  of  the  great  principles  of  human  faith, 
principles  which  Hl-  at  the  bottom  of  all  spiritual  life,  and 
loriu  tJie  Rultjcor-inatter  of  all  after  mental  action,  is  what 
tlie  human  r-ice  has  always  understood  by  inspiration.  And 
in  this  you  and  I  now  boo  that  they  have  been  ri(;ht.  Kea- 
60n  wu  have  idcutilicd  with  God,  In  reflection  it  is  indeed 
subjected  to  the  intinuities  of  the  flesh  ;  lint  in  its  spontane- 
ous a(;tion,  it  acts  independently  of  us,  and  is  of  course  free 
from  oar  imfKjrfections.  It  acta  then  by  virtue  of  its  divine 
enerijv,  and  its  revelations  are  real  revelations  from  God. 

"  Those  in  whom  this  spontaneous  activity  is  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  majority,  seem  to  the  multitude  to- 
be  admitted  more  iiuiuLHiiatoly  into  the  secret*  of  the 
Alniightv.  They  are  tlu-iiforo  called  the  inspired,  by  way 
of  eminence,  and  are  looked  upon  us  the  confldauta  and 
inter]>reter8  of  God.  They  are  the  jiriests,  the  prophets  of 
mankind.  Their  chants  beconie  oraclen.  and  are  treasured 
up  as  the  sacred  word  of  God.  Their  laws  nnd  institutions 
are  n-eeived  as  divine,  and  reverenced  as  religion. 

"  Observe,  also,  that  this  spontaneous  activity  of  rea- 
son is  always  aceoiiipanied  witli  a  movement  of  the  sensi- 
bility, with  a  groat  degree  of  ontliusiaHin.  The  prophet, 
tluTLforc,  always  ejjeaks  in  the  language  of  enthusiasm.  His 
prophecy  is  a  chant,  his  revelation  is  a  hymn,  his  language 
w  jwetry.  In  confirmation  of  my  view,  yon  may  remsirk, 
tliat  poetry  in  all  languages  is  oKli-r  than  prose.  The  sacred 
books  of  all  nations — wtiicli  sire  tlicir  earhest  literature — are 
written  in  poetry.  The  Hebrews,  who  were  remarkable  for 
their  religious  character,  have  given  us  in  their  literature 
scarcely  a  single  c.xaniith!  of  prose.  Tho  Homeric  poems 
date  beyond  authentic  hietory ;  we  kuow  not  when  their 
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nntlior  flonrislicd  ;  bat  Grecian  prose  Is  comparatively  recent. 
TIk;  early  literatiire  of  all  mtidern  uationsconsiete  in  national 
8ons:s  and  balliids, 

"  I  understatid,  tJien,  by  inspiration  tlio  spontaneous  rev- 
elations of  rL';i£on ;  and  I  call  these  revelations  divine, 
licauise  I  liokl  reason  to  l>e  divine.  Its  voice,  is  the 
voice  of  God,  and  wliat  it  reveals  witljout  any  aid  from 
luuuan  aj^oncy,  is  really  and  truly  a  divine  revelation. 
They  in  wlioin  this  spontaneous  reason  is  active  in  a  high 
dejri-ee,  raising:  them  above  their  fellows  into  clotier  com- 
munion with  God,  are  reidly  and  truly  prophets  of  God. 
Tliey  know  more  of  God  and  can  toll  us  more  of  God  than 
the  rest  of  us.  Riirhtly  then  are  they  reverenced  as  inspired 
,  messengei'S.  Riglitly  too  are  tlieir  words  received  by  the 
hinnan  race  as  authoritative,  and  respected  as  records  of 
divine  revelations. 

"  This  word  inspiration  is  applied  to  more  snbiects  than 
one,  though  always  with  tlie  same  radical  idea.  Tiie  poetia 
said  to  be  inspired,  and  every  genuine  poet  is  inspired.  The 
lyric  poet  is  inspired  with  a  love  of  the  lofty,  the  dariog, 
the  heroic,  or  the  elegiac.  A  fire  burns  within  him,  kindle» 
and  exalts  him,  and  he  pours  himsfelf  out  in  words  whicU 
bum,  exalt,  or  melt  the  souls  of  his  listeners.  The  descrip- 
tive poet  is  inspired  with  a  more  gentle  and  peaceful  kind 
of  inspiratioD.  lie  is  inspired  by  a  sense  of  beauty  in 
nature  or  in  art,  which  he  seeks  to  reproduce  in  his  verse. 

''  There  is  no  radical  difference  between  thi^  inspiration 
proper  to  the  poet,  and  that  of  the  prophet.  The  poet  i» 
inspired  by  God  under  the  aspect  ot  love,  beauty,  joy,  sor- 
row, liberty,  heroism  ;  the  prophet  is  inspired  by  God  under 
the  aspect  of  Sovereign,  Father.  Preserver,  or  Redeemer, 
and  is  moved  by  a  sense  of  obedience,  piety,  sanctity,  good- 
ness. But  in  both  it  is  one  and  the  simie  God  that  inspires. 
Ti»e  true  poet  utters  as  infallible  truth  in  relation  to  the- 
subject-matter  of  his  song,  as  the  prophet.  The  poems  of 
the  one  are  as  authoritative,  as  far  m  they  go,  aa  the  otlier's 
prophecies.  Poetry,  I  am  aware,  enjoys  no  vory  high  repu- 
tation for  truth,  l>ut  so  far  as  it  is  genuine,  it  is  the  out- 
speaking of  the  Divinity,  and  embraces  eletnents  of  universal 
truth.  This  explains  why  it  is  that  the  poet  always  com- 
mends himself  to  the  universal  mind,  and  lus  faiuu  as  his 
soiigis  immortal. 

"The  prophet  is  the  poet  chanting  the  divine.  His  soul 
is  full  or  God,  and  he  pours  himself  out  in  a  stream  of 
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harmony  on  wliich  float  along  tlie  nneearclinblc  things  of  God. 
G<Mi  moves  in  him  umi  ppeaks  tlirougl)  him.  lie  dues  not 
Bppiik  from  himaelf,  frtun  reflection,  human  foreeight  and 
C4i]culation,  hut  as  he  is  moved  liy  tho  Holy  Gitost ;  and  he 
uttoi*9  merely  the  words  given  him  t-o  ntter. 

"  Tlio  f'hanicter  the  inspiration  assumes  is  determined  by 
the  genius  and  temper  of  tlie  individtial  inspired.  This 
man  is  inspired  by  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  and  his  whole 
aim  is  to  n.-alize  it.  But  his  individual  genius  and  tamper 
determine  whether  he  ehall  attempt  to  do  it  by  elianting  u 
poem,  comjiosinjr  a  melody,  pronouncing  an  oration,  writing 
a  book,  or  eoiistracting  a  teinplc.  Another  man  is  tilled 
with  the  idea  of  the  Holy.  He  sees  God  everywhere  and  in 
all  things.  His  sonl  is  abBorl>ed  in  God,  and  he  becomes  a 
David,  an  Isaiah,  a  Paul,  a  F^nelon,  a  Penn,  a  Swedenborg, 
an  Oherlin. 

•'  You  may  observe  also  that  it  is  rare  that  one  individual 
alone  is  inspired.  The  notion  that  God  himself  kindles  up 
one  man's  torch,  and  that  we  all  must  go  and  light  our 
tapers  at  that,  is  not  to  be  received  witliuut  some  hesitation. 
Here  I  suppose  I  differ  somewhat  from  the  common  view 
of  inspiration.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  l)elieve  that  in  any 
age  or  country  the  human  race  are  wholly  dependent  for 
light  and  warmth  on  any  one  man.  God  ])lace3  the  fate  of 
humanity  in  the  hands  of  no  one  of  her  sons. 

"This  doctrine  tlutt  only  one  or  a  few  are  inspired,  and 
that  the  rest  of  them  must  go  to  them  f«ir  light  and  warmtli, 
is  too  near  akin  to  the  political  doctrine  wliieh  teachc*  that 
the  mass  must  entrust  themselves  and  their  interests  to 
tlie  guidance  of  the  enlightened  ft!W,  to  be  wholly  sjitisfao- 
tory  to  me.  I  always  view  with  suspicion  all  doctrines  which 
<lismherit  the  masses  and  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  few 
leaders,  I  believe  God  is  impartial,  that  all  hie  children 
eliare  his  love,  and  that  ho  disiit-nses  his  favors  alike  to  all. 
The  opposite  doctrine  aji[^)ears  to  me  to  be  mischievona.  It 
opens  tlie  door  to  the  grossest  aliusea,  and  paves  the  way  for 
the  most  intolerable  tyranny. 

''Nothing  is  more  eommon,yoH  know,  than  to  find  those  who 
have  no  cfiiilidence  in  the  ])etiple.  Even  the  great  and  j;ood 
"Washington,  thouajh  he  loved  the  people,  doubted  wla-ther 
they  c-omd  be  safely  entrusfeil  witli  so  large  a  share  of  liberty 
as  tiieyare  entrusted  with  by  uur  political  institutions.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  a  no  ordin.iry  man,  dit^trnsts  the  people, 
and  thiiiks  we  siiall  have  to  resort  to  monarchy  at  laat;  and 
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almost  any  Jrv  you  please  you  shall  meet  men  who  have  the 
greatest  regard  for  tiie  good  of  mankind,  a  prof  on  nd  rever- 
ence for  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  who  seldom  let 
fmss  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  the  infinite  worth  of  the 
mmun  eoni,  as  it  exists  even  in  the  humblest  of  our  race, 
who  nevertheless  have  no  confidence  in  the  people.  They 
are  afraid  of  crowds  and  look  with  a  sort  oi  contempt  on 
the  movements  of  multitudes.  They  have  great  confidence 
in  tlie  capacity  of  the  people  to  be  instructed,  in  their 
capacity  of  progress ;  but  none  in  their  spontaneous  power 
of  perceiving  truth  and  obeying  its  impnlses.  The  people 
must  be  instructed.  Tlie  enh'ghtened  few  must  teach  tliem ; 
the  favored  few  must  go  among  them  and  by  showing  them 
examples  of  superior  excellence  stimulate  them  to  virtue. 
!Now  all  this,  though  it  proceed  from  kind  feeling,  enlarged 
sympathies,  and  generous  hopes,  is  yet  based  on  the  notion 
tnat  the  few  have  means  of  knowledge,  which  the  many 
have  not,  and  tliat  but  for  the  light  these  favored  few  emit^ 
the  many  would  be  in  total  darkness.  The  people  have  no 
light  in  themselves.  Here  and  there  you  shall  find  a  man 
who  may  be  called  a  sun  shining  with  his  own  light,  but  all 
the  rest  are  mere  planets  and  satellites,  shining  only  as  they 
are  shined  upon. 

"J^ow  I  protest  against  this  doctrine.  The  true  light 
enligliteneth  every  man  who  cometh  into  tlie  world.  Every 
man  has  tlie  tme  light  in  himself,  and  is  a  sun,  and  not  a 

{)lanet.  If  the  masses  are  not  aware  of  this,  the  reason  per- 
laps  jnay  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  looking  outward,  not  inward.  Each  man,  instead  of 
looking  into  himself  for  light,  looks  abroad,  and  up  to  some 
great  man,  leanied  man,  or,  what  is  woree  still,  to  some  rich 
man. 

"  The  impression  has  been  very  general,  perhaps  at  times 
universal,  that  the  people  need  rulers,  guides,  nursing 
fathers,  and  nursing  mothers.  Out  of  this  have  grown  up 
aristocracies,  monarchies,  despotisms,  tyrannies.  From  the 
earliest  ages  of  history  the  few  have  struggled  to  save  the 
people  from  tiicmselves.  The^  people,  it  is  said,  are  ignor- 
ant, rash,  and  if  entrusted  with  their  own  concerns,  will 
assuredly  ruin  themselves.  Hence  it  is  always  for  the  peo- 
ple's good  that  the  few  govern  them  ;  and  wiien  governing 
them  in  the  worst  possible  manner,  overwhelming  them 
with  taxes  and  reducing  them  to  complete  slavery,  it  has 
still  been  for  their  good.    Although  perverting  their  con- 
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ecienres,  and  cornipting  tlioir  manners  by  tlte  ftilso  inuxiui.t 
and  licentious  exninploa  of  courts,  it  has  all  hcon  for  tho 
people's  good.  Now,  this  could  never  have  been  but  for  this 
prevalence  of  the  notion  that  the  many  have  merely  the 
capacity  of  receiving  light,  and  none  of  originating  it ;  that 
the  muny  are  thereiore  incapable  of  taking  care  of  tlietn- 
eelves,  but  must  entreat  the  noble  few  to  take  care  of  them. 

"  The  same  notion  introduced  into  onr  religiona  faith 
hiks  been  attended  l>y  oonscquencea  still  more  revolting 
to  a  true  lover  of  his  race.  The  notion  that  only  a  few 
are  religiously  inspired,  that  God  reveals  his  purposes  only 
to  a  few  chosen  witne^^es,  and  appoints  thes*  to  reveal 
them  to  the  people,  hua  built  up  priesthoods,  given  a 
basis  to  priestcraft,  and  brought  the  human  race  into  bond- 
age to  sacerdotal  corporations.  If  tlie  masses  who  bowed 
witli  all  reverence  to  the  priest,  had  not  believed  that  he 
possessed  means  of  coniinunimting  with  the  gods  which 
they  did  not,  would  tlioy  have  suhmittod  to  his  exactions  if 
Every  priesthood  is  Iniilt  up  on  the  idea  tliat  God  reveals 
Iiimself  only  to  a  few,  and  that  these  few  are  to  be  tho 
teachers  of  tho  world.  The  priest  having  once  made  tho 
notion  prevail  that  he  was  more  in  God's  secrets  than  the 
tnaas,  and  that  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  God  but 
through  him,  was  able  to  impose  upon  tliLMu  .almost  at  will. 

'•  iTie  vast  atnoimt  of  wretched  cajit  and  fulsome  pane- 
gmc,  which  disgusts  tho  enlightened  mind  and  correct 
t:iste,  in  regsird  to  the  Bible,  comes  from  the  same  source. 
Why  do  inen  cry  out  so  vehemently  against  every  one  who 
advances  a  doctrine  not  found  in  the  IJible,  or  not  taken 
directly  from  it  i  Simply  because  they  suppose  the  authon> 
of  the  Bible  were  specially  illuniinated  in  order  to  be  in 
their  turn  the  special  illuminators  of  the  world.  The  Jew- 
ish nation  was  instructed  that  it  might  instruct  other 
nations.  Peter,  .Tames,  .Tohn,  and  Paul  were  taught  the 
truth  by  God  himself,  that  they  might  tojich  it  to  others. 
This  and  all  coming  ages  are  therefore  entirely  dependent 
on  a  single  book  for  all  true  knowledge  of  God.  Alas  for 
man,  then,  if  by  any  wickedness  tho  book  should  bo  cor- 
rupted, or  by  any  arcidcnt  de«tn.)ye<l !  Alas,  too,  for  the 
nations  who  receive  not  this  book,  have  never  heard  of  it, 
ahd  had  no  means  of  hearing-of  iti  They  are  all  in  dark- 
ness, wandering  in  the  wildoniess  with  not  a  single  star  even 
to  break  through  the  tiiick  clouds  and  guide  them  by  ita 
feeble  light  to  tlieir  home. 
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"  Now,  people  may  say  wliat  tliey  will,  prtcsta  anatliema- 
tizo  as  they  may,  and  statesmen  utter  as  many  old  saws  as 
they  please,  but  I  for  one  protest  with  the  whole  energy  of 
my  beino^,  by  all  my  reverence  for  God,  and  by  all  my  Jovo 
for  mankind  against  a  doctrine  pregnant  witli  such  disastrous 
consequences.  I  shall  not  be  a  convert  to  it,  till  I  beconu- 
able  to  go  all  lengths  in  upholding  priestcraft  and  king- 
craft. 

"  I  value  books,  and  of  all  books  I  value  the  Bible  the 
most ;  I  value  the  services  of  great  and  good  men ;  and  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  my  readiness  to  receive  instructions  frojn 
tlioee  above  me  ;  but  I  will  not  owu  that  any  man  has  anv 
naeane  of  knowing  God,  man,  and  man's  destiny,  wliicJi  I 
have  not  aisti.  If  there  be  tliat  in  any  man  by  virtue  of 
which  lie  has  the  right  to  call  himself  priest  or  king,  there 
is  also  that  in  every  man  by  virtue  of  wnich  he  has  the  same 
right.  The  Gospel  aims  to  make  all  men  kings  and  priests. 
Every  man  is  a  man  if  he  chooses  to  be,  and  has  in  himself 
all  that  he  needs  in  onier  to  be  a  man  in  the  full  significance 
of  the  term  ;  and  therefore  no  one  lias  any  occasion  to  bor- 
row a  part  of  his  manship  from  his  brother. 

"But  do  not  infer  from  this  that  I  hold  all  to  be  inspired 
in  an  equal  degree.  Reason  is  in  all  men,  and  it  acts  spon- 
taneously in  all  men.  All  men,  then,  are  inspired  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  hence  the  power  of  all  to  apprehend  the 
inspiration  of  e*cL  But  re.ison  is  not  active  to  tlie  same 
degree  in  all  men.  No  doul>t  some  feel  it  more  vividly 
than  others,  and  liavea  clearer  view  of  God  and  dut}'.  They 
are  therefore  undoubtedly  capacitated  to  take  the  lead,  to  go 
before  the  multitude.  But  all  have  a  kindred  inspinition, 
and  are  merely  younger  brothers.  They  are  members  of  tlio 
same  family,  and  equal  heirs,  though  not  the  elder  members, 
oor  tlie  first  to  come  into  posses-sion  of  their  inheritance. 

"Neither  will  you  understand  me  to  deny  that  one  man 
may  aid  anotlier.  In  whatever  reqiiires  observation,  in 
science  and  philosophy,  one  may  undoubtedly  be  of  great 
service  to  another,  ani3  even  to  the  world.  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Descartes,  Bacon,  Lficke,  have  not  lived  in  vain,  nor  spent 
their  strength  for  naiiglit.  The  human  race  is  greatly  tlieir 
<iebtor.  But  in  all  that  concerns  first  principles,  each  mind 
has  the  liglit  in  itself.  The  great  ofHee  of  the  teacher,  tl»0 
principal  mission  of  books,  is  tn  turn  the  mind  in  upon  it- 
self, and  induce  it  to  look  with  clear  vision  and  reverent 
feeling  upon  the  light  ever  shining  there. 
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"Inspiration  rarely  uiaiiifests itself  in  single  minds  alone. 
It  inay  wjrnetimes  do  it  ;  but  in  general  it  manifests  itself  ii> 
the  masees,  and  is  called  tiio  8]>int  of  tiie  a^e.  Christianity 
was  an  inspiration  in  this  sense.  The  age  in  which  it  broke 
out  WHS  inspired.  It  wns  in  fact  a  spontaneous  outbreak  of 
the  common  mind,  the  outspeaking  of  God  moving  in  the 
midst  of  the  people.  It  found  in  Jesus  ita  first  clear  and 
distinct  utterance,  in  Paul  its  first  philosophic  interpreter, 
who  gave  it  a  fixed  formula,  and  founded  the  church.  Yet 
not  in  tiie  miud  of  Jesus  only  was  there  this  inspiration. 
Other  luinds  and  liearta  a&  well  as  his  were  travailling  with 
the  divine  idea  of  immortsility ;  and  when  his  ministers  went 
forth  to  preach  it,  they  did  but  reveal  the  multitude  to  them- 
selves. Tliey  mei-ely  gave  voice  and  form  to  what  waft 
already  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  hearers.  Ilcnco 
their  power,  tlie  success  of  their  preaching,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  tlio  world. 

"  Ordinarily  when  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  doctrine  to 
be  brought  out  and  incorjKirated  into  the  common  belief  of 
mankind,  you  find  everywhere  persons  springing  up,  inde- 
jwndent  oieach  other,  with  a  strong  faith  in  it,  anu  an  in- 
vincible zeal  in  its  defence.  A  new  virtue  is  to  be  realized 
and  practised  by  the  race ;  all  the  world  seem  carried  away 
in  i\k  direction.  The  staid  and  sober  few  who  nuiy  remain 
unaffec^ted,  may  opposi'  themselves  to  the  general  current, 
but  all  in  vain.  Conservatives  may  sneer,  reason,  declaim, 
nickname,  call  the  defenders  of  the  new  virtue  disorgan- 
izer?,  enemies  of  God  and  man,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  On 
they  sweep  by  a  power  not  their  own,  which  thoy  compre- 
hend not,  and  which  they  do  not  even  seek  to  comprehend. 
In  all  other  respects  tliiin  this  one  they  may  bo  wrong,  and 
oven  destructive.  No  mutter.  There  is  no  resisting  them. 
Old  institutions,  old  manners,  old  customs,  old  modes  of 
thought,  men  and  women  counted  wise  and  prudent,  all  are 
before  them  as  the  chaff  of  the  sunnner  threshing-floor 
l>eforc  the  wind. — are  swept  away  or  trampled  under  fi>ot  m 
on  the  multitude  pressing  to  the  rculization  of  the  idea  with 
which  it  is  inspired.  To  the  mere  sjKsctator  this  multitude 
nuiy  aj)pear  as  the  apostles  did  to  some  on  the  day  of  Pcnte- 
cofit.  when  'others  mocking  said,  Tliesc  men  ar«^  filled  with 
new  wine.'  In  this  way  the  Christian  idea  of  immortnlify 
became  predominant ;  in  this  same  way  llie  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion by  a  crucitied  Itedecnier  w:is»'Stabli8licd,  iind  the  cluircli 
founded;  in  thiesimie  way  was  iiibtituted  the  commonwcJiltU 
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in  England,  and  the  republic  in  France;  and  tliis  same  way 
all  important  revolutions  or  reforms  in  the  faith  or  practice 
of  mankind  will  be  effected." 


OHAFTEB  IXV.^-THE   BIBLE. 

*•  I  find  notliing  in  particular  to  object  to  yonr  views  of 
inspiration.  I  see  very  clearly  that  you  have  a  right  to  call 
yourself  a  supernaturalist  as  well  as  a  rationalist.  But  I 
confess  tliat  I  do  not  see  how,  on  the  ground  you  have  a»- 
Buraed,  you  can  maintain  the  special  inspiration  of  the 
authors  of  the  Bible.  Why  were  not  Homer,  Socrates,  Pinto, 
Milton,  Kouaeeau,  inspired  as  well  as  David,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Paul  ? " 

"  If,  instead  of  the  word  special^  yon  used  the  word  ex<}lu- 
nve,  I  would  admit  your  objection.  1  do  not  contend  for 
the  exclnsive  inspiration  of  the  BiUe-writers,  but  I  do  eon- 
tend  for  their  special  inspiration." 

'*  But  you  do  not  admit  them  to  be  inspired  in  the  same 
sense  tlie  Christian  world  does." 

"  Of  that  I  am  not  so  certain.  There  is  a  looseness,  a 
vagueness  in  most  men's  notions  which  renders  it  extremely 
dimcult  to  tell  precisely  what  they  are.  Give  precision  to 
the  prevailing  ideas  of  inspiration  entertained  by  the  Chris- 
tian world,  express  them  in  clear  and  definite  terms,  and  1 
think  they  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  with  mine.  It  has 
never  been  a  doctrine  of  the  church  that  none  but  tlie  writ- 
ers of  the  Bible  were  illuminated  by  the  spirit  of  God. 
Some  of  the  early  Greek  fathers  contended  for  the  reality 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  gentile  sages.  They  say  that  it  is 
by  the  inspirations  of  one  and  the  same  lofjos,  or  reason,  that 
an  Isaiah  prophesies,  a  Homer  sings,  and  a  Euclid  solvea 
mathematical  problems.  Pnul  assures  us  that '  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Spirit  is  wiven  niito  every  man  to  profit  withal.' 
Job  declares  that  '  tliert;  is  a  spirit  in  man  nnd  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almigiity  giveth  him  iiii(lt'rfit;uiding.'  John 
bears  witness  to  a  'true  light  which  enlighteneth  ev^ry  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world.'  Jesus  promises  the  Comforter, 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  was  to  abide  with  us  forever,  an<l 
who  should  lead  us  into  all  truth.  Moreover,  the  church 
has  always,  in  some  form  or  other,  held  to  the  reality  of  the 
inner  light.  Always  has  it  held  to  the  doctrine  of  cx|)eri- 
mental  religion,  and  in  experimental  religion  it  contends  for 
an  illumination  of  the  understanding,  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
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aB  well  as  for  a  purification  of  the  Jiffcctions.  So  the  exclu- 
sive inspiration  of  tlie  Bible-writera  has  never  been  a  doc- 
trine of  the  chnrch.  I  do  not  tlien,  in  reality,  depart  from 
what  has  ever  Ijeen  accotinted  orthodoxy,  when  I  SBsert  tJiat 
God  reveals  himself  to  all  men.  What  else  in  fact  has  tho 
clnirch  moiuit  hy  ita  doctrine  of  *  common  grace?'  What 
else  has  it  meant  by  the  assertion  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
strives  with  all  men  I 

"  But  while  I  contend,  that  in  a  certain  ecnae  God  reveals 
himself  to  all  tiien,  and  that  all  therefore  are  really  and 
truly  inspired,!  also  admit  that  individuals  may  be  sjiecinlly 
inspired;  that  is,  inspired  in  a  mure  eminent  degree  than 
the  many.  These  individuals  are  admitted  into  a  cIupit 
intimacy,  if  I  may  so  sneak,  with  the  All-wise  and  All- 
holv,  and  tlicreforearc  able  to  toll  us  more  of  God,  and  to 
be  Iiettiir  interpreters  of  his  will.  Now  ordinarily  we  call 
none  inspired,  save  those  who  are  inspired  in  an  eminent 
degree.  These  alone  are  called  tfie  inspired ;  these  alone 
are  the  prophet*  of  God.  This  is  what  produces  the  seem- 
ing discrcnuncy  between  mv  views  and  tnose  of  the  church. 
But  the  <lis<.'repuncy  is  only  scorning,  not  real.  I  too  cidl 
these  individuals  M<?  inspired  ;  I  too  call  them  prophets  of 
God,  in  a  sense  in  which  I  do  not  othci*a. 

"  Xow,  hear  in  mind,  that  we  have  determined  the  spon- 
taneous re;ison, — that  is,  reason  actinff  indcpen<lcntly  of  our 
■wills, — to  be  supernatuml,  divine.  This  reason  is  in  all  men. 
Hence,  the  universal  belicf»*  of  mankin<l.  the  universality 
of  the  belief  in  God  and  religion.  ITence,  too,  the  power 
of  all  men  to  judge  of  i^ujiornatural  revelations.  All  are 
able  to  detect  the  sujwrnatural,  bccaiiso  all  have  tho  super- 
natural in  themselves.  Were  it  not  so,  wo  could  detect  God 
in  no  miracle,  we  could  recognise  him  in  none  of  his  works, 
and  could  receive  no  revelation  of  him.  Inasmuch  as  rea- 
son taken  in  its  independence  is  ab.iolute,  is  supernatural,  its 
spontaneous  revelations  are  supernatural,  supcrliuinan. 

"Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  some  individuals  experience 
more  of  the  workings  of  the  sujx^rnaturai  n^ason  than  do 
the  many.  God  is  revealeil  to  them  moixj  fully  than  ho  is 
to  the  world.  These,  according  to  the  common  mode  of 
speaking,  are  the  inspired,  the  prophets  of  God,  Their 
words  aro  words  of  God,  as  we  have  seen,  and  are  for  that 
reason  authoritative.  Now  the  Bible  I  hold  to  be  written 
by  individuals  of  this  descrijttion.  It  is  a  n-cord  which  the 
inspired  prophets  of  tho  llubrew  nation,  have  loft  ua  of 
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tlio  revelations  of  God  which  they  had  received.  This,  if 
I  mistake  not.  is  the  doctrine  of  the  clmrch,  and  if  I  under- 
stand myself  it  hannonizes  with  the  doctrine  I  have  con- 
tended for  on  inepiration. 

"I  know  of  but  two  methods  of  arriving  at  trutli  ;  one 
by  reflection,  the  otlier  by  tl>e  inspiration  of  God.  That  is, 
we  attain  to  trutli  In*  ita  spontaneous  revelations,  or  by  the 
glow  and  painful  nrocoss  of  analysis  and  induction.  In  the 
last  ease  we  ourselves  work,  and  often  to  no  elTeet.  In  the 
first,  as  I  have  shown  over  and  over  again,  it  is  God  tliat 
workt*.  Now,  I  see  in  the  Bible-writers  very  few  marks  of 
analvsis  and  induction.  These  writers  do  not  attain  to  the 
truths  they  utter  by  reasoning,  by  philosoplnzing.  The 
truths  they  utter,  tliey  receive  as  naslies  of  Hglitning,  and 
hence  it  is  that  they  utter  tliem  as  it  were  with  *  tongues 
of  Hre.''  Being  truths  of  universal  reawm,  truths  tran- 
scending tiine  and  space,  they  commend  themselves  to  all 
and  seem  to  udiircss  tlieiiiselves  to  every  man,  and  Mn  iiis 
■own  tongue  wliorein  he  was  born.'  JJut  wlien  you  read 
Plato  atid  Cicero,  yon  see  the  marks  of  reflection.  These 
men  you  see  .ire  able  plulosuphei"8,  and  have  attained  to 
ninchtnith  ;  bat  tliey  are  not  prophets  ;  they  do  not  sneak 
with  authority.  Their  words  are  not  the  original  wortls  of 
■God.  but  an  attempted  internretatiuN  and  verification  of  the 
original  words  of  God.  Tiiey  make  no  revelation  to  you 
of  new  or  hidden  truths ;  but  merely  account  to  you  for 
•certain  iK^licfs  you  already  entertiiin.  Here  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  classes  of  writers  to  which  you  have 
referred  rac. 

"  Then  again  the  writers  of  the  Bible  are  8j)e<^ially 
inspired  in  anotlier  sense.  Rousseau  was  not  without  inspi- 
ration, but  his  was  not  a  peculiarly  ivligious  inspiration. 
His  inspiration  was  of  anotlier  kind.  He  was  inspired  with 
the  idea  of  nature,  as  distinguished  from  artificiality,  or 
•conventionalism.  His  mis.«^ioii  was  to  break  down  the  old 
«oeial  fabric  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  now  social 
■order,  more  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  man  and  of 
things.  But  the  Bible-writers  are  inspired  by  God  under 
the  aspect  religion  more  especially  contemplates  liini.  They 
are  inspired  with  Gml  as  the  Holv,  an  the  object  of  venera- 
tion and  worship,  and  as  tliis  is  the  highest  view  we  can 
take  of  God.  they  are  more  esjK-cially  propIieL5  of  God. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
vhich  throws  some  livrlit  on  the  doctrine  I  would  set  forth. 
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*Now  there  are  divereitiea  of  gifts,  bat  the  eaiue  Spirit. 
And  there  are  differences  of  administration,  but  the  satiie 
Lord.  And  there  are  diversities  of  operations;  but  it  is  the 
same  God,  which  workcth  all  and  in  all.  But  the  munifeHta- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  is  given  unto  every  raan  to  prolit  wiiiial. 
For  to  one  is  ffiven  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wi«]oiu  ;  to 
another  Uie  word  of  knowlooKe ;  to  another  faith  ;  to  another 
the  gifts  of  healing ;  to  another  the  working  of  iniraelcs  ; 
to  anotlier  prophecy;  to  another  discerning  of  spirits;  to 
another  divers  kinds  of  tonguee ;  to  anotlier  tJie  inturpre- 
tation  of  tungues.  But  all  thoHe  worketh — or  aiv  affected 
by — that  one  and  the  self-same  Spiritj  dividing  unto  every 
man  severally  as  lie  will. ' 

"  NatiuuH  and  individuals  are  inspired  in  relation  to  spec- 
ial purfK)se9,  for  the  ix»rfonuniice  of  some  special  work  itt 
the  geiieni]  progre.s8  of  humanity. 

"  The  Jews  were  chosen  by  the  Spirit  to  bring  out  and  per- 
fect the  religious  element  of  man's  nature  ;  the  Greeks  riad 
the  niisision  of  developing  the  philosopliicid  element,  and 
of  realizing  the  idea  of  the  lK*autihil ;  Ilomo,  that  of  bring- 
ing out  the  patriotic  element,  and  of  founding  law  or  juris- 
pnidenco.  In  like  manner  each  of  these  general  divieiona 
of  the  great  work  of  human  progress  is  subdivided  among 
individuals.  In  relation  to  the  religious  element,  to  Moses 
is  assigned  one  work,  to  David  another,  and  to  Isaiah  still 
another.  In  relation  to  the  philosophical  element,  one  task 
is  alloted  to  a  Socrates,  another  to  «  Plato,  and  still  another 
to  an  Aristotle.  So  I  might  say  in  regard  to  all  the  other 
elements  of  human  nature.  Tlic  Spirit  requires  not  one 
man  tu  do  the  whole,  but  subdivides  and  distriL>utes  the  work 
among  nations  and  individuals  according  to  his  own  pleas- 
ure. Every  man  then  who  is  called  to  a  particular  work,  i^ 
specially  inspired.  And  as  religion  is  the  highest  of  all,  a* 
the  religious  clement  in  fact  eraoraccs  all  the  other  elements 
of  our  nature,  they  who  are  ei>ecially  inspired  to  bring  out 
tl»e  religions  element,  are  inspired  with  a  mission  so  much 
higher  than  all  others,  that  they  alone  seem  worthy  to  bo 
euUed  the  inspired.  The  writers  of  the  Bible  having  this 
kind  of  inspiration,  being  inspired  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  mission,  are  thoroforo  specially  inspired  ;  and  stand 
not  onlv  in  the  tint  rank  of  the  inspired,  but  in  a  rank  by 
themselves  above  all  others." 

*'  But  do  you  believe  every  thing  written  in  the  Bible  is 
true}" 
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"  Your  question  is  a  broad  one,  and  is  not  easily  answered ; 
because  no  one  man  can  tell  precisely  all  that  is  actually 
written  iu  the  Bible.  The  mere  words  of  the  Bible  are 
nothing.  We  roust  look  at  what  is  actually  meant.  Now, 
I  know  no  man  who  is  able  in  all  cases  to  Bay  what  is  actually 
meant  by  the  Bible-writers,  whose  experience  is  wide  ana 
various  enough  to  interpret  all  they  have  said.  Therefore 
1  hold  it  the  part  of  the  wise  man  to  be  silent  in  some  cases, 
and  neither  profess  to  believe  nor  to  disbelieve.  It  will  he 
time  enough  for  him  to  accept  or  reject,  when  he  is  stire  that 
he  understands," 

"  From  all  of  which  I  am  to  understand  that  there  are 
some  things  in  the  Bible  which  you  do  not  believe." 

"  Rather  that  there  are  some  matters  in  it  which  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  able  to  understand.  I  certainly  would  not,  in 
all  cases  even  where  1  do  understand,  abide  by  the  mere 
letter.  I  certainly  would  not  take  it  upon  myself  to  defend 
all  the  laws  ascribed  to  Moses,  as  so  many  divine  institutions 
in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  t*rm  ;  hnt  I  would  contend 
strenuously  for  the  divine  inspiration  of  Moses,  and  for  the 
truth  of  the  great  principles  he  sought  to  embody  in  his 
legislation." 

"  What  say  yon  of  the  niivrvellous  stories  called  miracles 
with  which  the  Bible  is  filled  T' 

"•The  lirst  question  with  regard  to  these  miracles  is,  did 
they  actually  take  place  i  I  can  assign  no  reasons  a  priori 
why  they  should  nut  have  taken  place.  Nature  is  but  God's 
will,  and  he  is  not  bound  by  wliat  we  term  its  laws ;  for  its 
laws  are  himself.  Therefore  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
him  from  performing  them,  if  he  cliose.  Also  the  general 
canons  of  historical  criticism,  which  I  adopt  in  all  other 
cases^  seem  to  require  me  to  admit  tlieiu.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  the  universal  l>elief  in  miracles  is  wholly  an 
error.  I  could  not  so  believe  without  depriving  myself  of 
ail  ground  of  certainty.  Tlien  the  nxiracles  of  the  iSew  Tes- 
tament are  so  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  the  narrative, 
and  make  up  so  essential  a  part  of  it,  that  I  Ciinnot  deny 
tliem,  without  casting  suspicion  on  the  whole  narrative 
itself.  And  I  cannot  reject  the  narrative  itself,  without 
departing  from  the  principles  of  historical  evidence  which  I 
find  myself  compelled  to  admit  everywhere  else. 

"The  second  question  in  regard  to  the  miracles  is,  are 
they  genuine  minicles?  That  is,  were  they  actually  per- 
formed by  the  power  of  God,  or  were  they  mere  tricks  of 
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jugglery  1  Tliis  cjiiestion  is  not  to  be  answered  in  the  gross. 
Tiut  in  tJetiiil.  Eiu'li  individiml  ininich^  is  to  l>e  t-jiken  on  it* 
own  hottdiii,  and  to  ho  judged  hy  itsolf.  This  we  are  able 
to  do,  l>cc!iusc,  as  I  Imvc  shown,  we  have  in  U8  an  clement 
ijf  tilt!  stijK'riiatural,  Therefore,  there  is  in  m?  a  power  nf 
detecting  (iod  intuitively.  If  we  detect  the  presence  of 
(tod  in  the  miracle,  we  are  to  term  it  an  actual  miracle. 
This  I  tliink  I  can  do,  at  least,  in  some  of  the  alleged  niim- 
eles.  I  therefore  contend  for  the  gennincnesa  of  at  leaiJt  a 
portion  of  the  mirHcles  recorded  in  the  Bible." 

"  Do  you  use  the  miracles  as  pntofn  of  tlie  i-cvelation  i  " 

"No.  Because  the  evidence  I  l>avo  of  the  truth  of  thcr 
revelation,  is  stronger  than  that  whieii  I  have  of  the  fact 
that  the  miracles  aetiially  t«ok  place.  The  miraeleg.  rest  on. 
historical  testimony,  the  weakest  kind  of  testimony';  the 
truth  of  the  revclntion  restjj  on  the  te-stimonv  of  a  witness  I 
liave  within.  I  do  not  use  them  as  proofs,  necause  I  have 
as  much  ability  to  detect  the  prowMur  of  (lod  in  a  moral 
doctrine  luj  I  have  in  the  di.splay  of  jihvsicjd  power.  If  I 
know  nothing  of  God,  I  cannot  detect  fuin  ib  the  extraor- 
dinary display  of  phydcal  i)ower;  if  I  know  enough  of  him 
to  detect  Iiiin  in  tno  miraole,  I  must  needs  know  enough  of 
him  to  detect  hinj  in  the  doctrine,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
need  the  miracle." 

"What  then  i.s  the  use  of  minudes?" 

"I  do  not  know  what  Wiis  the  actual  purpose  for  whiclv 
they  were  wrought;  nor  do  I  know  wliat  purpose  they 
actually  served.  I  can  conceive,  however,  of  a  purpose  they 
might  nave  answered,  and  there  is  a  use  I  can  make  of  them 
now.  Aft  to  the  purpose  they  might  have  served :  Mankind, 
especially  when  but  partially  enlightened,  are  much  moi'e 
attracted  by  oxtraorduiary  displays  of  physical  power,  than 
by  the  exhibition  of  mora!  gnuuleur.  Had  Jesus,  for 
instance,  appeared  in  the  simple  drcns  of  a  Jewish  peasant 
from  the  obscure  village  of  S'si/areth,  out  of  which  it  was 
proverbially  ejiid  no  good  thitig  could  oome,  whatever  had 
l>een  the  purity  of  his  life,  tlie  truth  and  e.xcellence  of  his 
doctrines,  he  would  hardly  have  secured  a  single  listener. 
The  minicles  he  pcrformcil,  theicfore,  were  necessiiry  to 
draw  atteution  to  him,  and  induce  people  to  listen  to  nira. 
To  the  simple  peasant-teacher  nobody  would  have  paid  any 
attention.  Ibit  from  the  man  who  could  cast  out  devils, 
open  tlie  eves  of  the  blind,  unstop  the  ears  of  the  deaf, 
enable  the  (ame  to  walk,  and  cause  the  duiub  to  sing,  who- 
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could  still  the  raging  tempest,  and  compel  the  grave  to  yield 
nn  the  dead  to  life,  tbey  could  not  so  easily  turn  away. 
Ilere  was  something  extraordinary;  here  waa  a  wonderful 
luuu,  what  had  he  got  to  say  ? 

"Again,  yoH  cannot  Iwivt'  failed  to  observe  how  prone  men 
are  to  regard  nature  as  pos^rtcssod  of  causative  power.  Nature 
iiiuvt-K  on  so  haruKHiioHsl}',  with  m  much  regnlarity  and 
uniformity,  that  we  are  exceedingly  lial»le  to  regard  all  her 
j>henoniena  as  the  effects  uf  her  own  independent  causality; 
thus  stopping  at  second  unnses  and  virtually  banishing  God 
from  the  universe.  Now  it  seems  necessary  that  this  order, 
this  uniformity  ehould  at  times  be  broken  through,  so  that 
we  may  see  that  an  omnipotent  will  rules  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  ;  that  there  is  a  God  who  holdy  nature  in  his  hand 
and  does  with  it  as  he  pleases.  Miracles,  which  are  inter- 
ruptions of  the  natural  course  of  events,  occurring  at  distant 
intervals,  seem  to  me  admirably  calculated  to  produce  this 
effect,  to  raise  men's  minds  from  second  causes  to  the  first 
cause,  and  to  show  thenj  that  nature  is  but  what  he  wills. 

"There  is  another  use  of  miracles,  or  rather  of  tlie  events 
termed  jniracles,  wiiich  I  can  make.  I  may  regard  them  as 
so  m  iny  symbols,  each  covering  a  great  truth,  or  an  import- 
ant mural  lesson.  This  use  of  tJjeni,  is,  perhaps,  the  princi- 
pal one  to  be  made  of  tliem  now,  and  it  is  affected  by  no 
theory  we  may  adopt  as  to  their  having  actually  occurred. 
Take  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  the  miracle  of  the 
resurrection.  I  of  course  admit  the  miracle  in  its  literal 
sense.  But  suppose  I  could  not  make  it  out  that  the  body 
of  Jesus  actually  rose,  yet  the  great  lesson  taught  us  by  the 
story  of  the  resurrection  remains  nniinpaired.  Jesus  was 
engaged  in  a  great  work,  tliat  of  the  complete  and  final 
redemption  of  man  from  every  species  of  thraldom.  In 
this  work  he  encountered  opposition,  he  was  taken  and  cru- 
cified, buried  in  a  new  tomb,  closed  up  and  guarded  with 
armed  soldiery;  bnt  on  the  third  day  he  rose  from  the  dead, 
and  after  a  few  days  ascended  in  triumph  to  God.  So  runs 
the  narrative. 

"  Now  for  the  moral.  The  defenders  of  the  truth  may 
be  poor  and  few  in  number,  they  may  be  despised,  perse- 
cuted, and  put  to  death.  Tlieir  cause  may  seem  crushed  to 
the  earth,  and  3estroyed  forever.  But  it  is  not  dead.  It 
shall  rise  again.  It  sliall  burst  the  cerements  of  tlie  grave, 
strike  to  the  earth  the  iirmod  I)and8  of  its  enemies,  and  rise 
on  jiigh  and  shine  forth  in  divine  glory  and  majesty.     And 
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ifi  it  not  so'/  Tlie  eartft  has  been  strewn  •with  the  dead 
bodies  of  th»?  defenders  of  in)erty,  and  yet  not  one  drop  of 
blood  lias  Itccn  epilt  in  vain.  The  cause  has  always  rieeii 
from  tlie  grave,  iiml  hoen  always  martOiing  onwards  to  vic- 
tory. An  obscuro  individual  utters  a  great  idea;  the  kinga 
of  the  earth  conspire  Hi;ain«t  him,  his  feeble  band  of  follow- 
ers are  dispersed,  but  the  idea  is  immortal,  is  unconquerable, 
and  rises  from  the  dust  of  the  battle-field,  where  it  Wii«  sup- 
posed to  be  left  with  the  slain,  prepared  for  new  batlU'Haiid 
ultimate  victory.  Here  is  a  truth  precious  to  all  the  friends 
of  humanity.  It  breathes  the  breath  of  life  into  the 
reformer,  enables  hiiri  to  stand  up  undaunted  against  a 
world.  What  though  I  am  alone,  and  of  the  peoiilo  there 
is  none  with  mel  what  though  ye  scoff  and  sneer  at  met 
what  though  ye  rage  and  vent  your  spite  at  me?  Riige  on, 
do  your  worst.  "^  o  may  silence  my  tongue,  palsy  my  arm, 
crush  my  boily,  and  seal  me  up  in  a  new  tomi)  hewn  from 
the  rock.  Wliat  then  i  Ye  cannot  touch  the  holy  cause  in 
which  I  am  engaged.  I  speak  for  God,  for  man,  and  my 
words  shall  echo  through  eternity  ;  before  the  truths  I  utter 
ye  shall  yet  grow  pale  and  tremble;  nay,  bow  down  and 
worship.  Hero  is  tne  moral  of  the  resurrection.  Cberish 
it  all  ye  who  love  your  race,  and  know  that  in  the  saered- 
noaa  of  your  cause  ye  are  immortal  and  invincible." 


OHAPTKR  XXVL — THE  OHUBOH. 

"Paasing  over  the  Bible,  what  is  jour  view  of  the 
church  1 " 

"  The  object  of  Jesus  was  to  found  a  spiritnal  kingdom  on 
earth  ;  that  is,  to  bring  all  mankind  under  the  dommion  of 
the  great  ethical  and  religious  principles  he  set  forth,  all  of 
which  an  apostle  sums  up  in  the  terms,  'rightcbusness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  tlie  Ili.ily  Ghost.'  A  kingdom  of  this  kind 
must  needs  have  its  throne  in  the  conscience  and  the  affec- 
tions, and  is  therefore  by  its  very  nature  internal  and  invis- 
ible. The  true  church  of  Christ,  the  true  catholic  church,  I 
hold  therefore  to  be  not  an  outward,  visible  church,  but  an 
inward  and  invisible  church. 

"  Nevert-heless  the  internal  must  needs  have  an  outwarrl, 
visible  symbol.  It  must  manifest  itself  in  the  outwani 
organization  of  mankind.  In  the  past  it  has  been  able  to 
do  this  only  by  means  of  an  organization  separate  from  the 
civil  or  political  organization  j  that  is,  by  a  separation  of 
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-church  and  state.  But  I  do  not  find  that  Jesus  contem- 
l)liite(i  thiB  double  organization  of  mankind.  In  Btrictness 
iio  allows  but  a  sinKl*^  organization.  The  state  should  be  a 
<';hurch.  That  is,  the  state  should  be  organized  in  perfect 
acconlance  with  the  great  principlea  of  truth  and  riglitenus- 
ness  which  constitute  the  internal  church,  and  then  no  other 
organisation  of  mankind  would  be  needed,  or  in  fact  adnjl-^ 
-sible.  The  time  before  this  can  be  done  will  he  long. 
Mankind  are  vet  suffering  from  the  evils,  whicli  have 
resulted  from  tiie  union  of  churcli  and  state ;  that  is,  by  the 
alliance  of  the  two  organizations,  and  tiiey  must  very  gen- 
erally regai'd  what  I  aju  contending  for  as  a  renewal  of  tho 
«ame.  They  cannot  aR  vet  understand  the  diflerence 
l>etween  a  union  of  churcli  and  state,  and  the  unity,  ur 
identity,  of  church  and  stiite.  So  we  moBt  wait  patiently. 
All  will  come  right  in  due  time." 

''  Hut  I  am  nioi-e  particularly  interested  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  church.  In  order  to  be  a  Christian  must  I  embrar-c 
all  these  mysterious,  absurd,  or  conflicting  dogmas,  tlie 
•church  has  contended  for?" 

"Mv  friend,  Mr.  Howard,  who  never  tronbles  himself 
with  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  will  tell  you  that  in  order 
to  be  a  Christian,  all  you  need  is  to  live  tlie  life  of  Jesus." 

"  Certainly,"  remarked  Mr.  Howard,  wlio  that  instant 
<»me  in.  "I  see  little  go<jd  which  comes  from  mere  dot^ 
trinal  discussions.  I  find  men  very  much  the  same  under 
all  creeds  and  under  none.  Tell  me  a  man's  creed,  and  I 
must  still  intjuiro  what  are  his  morals.  I  care  httle  abo\it 
modes  of  faith.  Give  me  a  good  life,  patterned  after  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  I  am  satisfiea." 

"  So  am  I,"  replied  Mr.  Morton.  ''  Nevertheless,  ideas 
are  not  to  Iw  thought  ligiitly  of.  There  are  great  problems 
relating,  to  God,  to  man,  and  his  relations  to  God,  to  man's 
duty  and  destiny,  which  it  is  very  important  should  be 
solved ;  and  I  must  believe  one's  character  is  essentially 
affected  by  the  solutioiiR  he  adopts.  I  am  far  from  ron- 
denming  zeal  for  the  faith,  and  I  confess  that  I  prefer  big 
otry,  ana  even  the  most  violent  persecution  for  opinion  s 
sake,  to  mere  indifference  to  all  opinions.  Trne  lii)erality 
is  at  an  infinite  remove  from  indifference.  Liberality  does 
not  jirohibit  one  from  valuing  his  own  faith,  from  regard- 
ing it  as  superior  to  all  others,  and  of  infinite  importance  to 
■the  welfare  of  tlie  soul ;  but  it  consists  in  allowing  to  all 
voL  IV.— ao 
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men  the  same  rlaht  to  form  their  own  (>i>iiiii)n<>,  nn<T  to 
j>ropii^ate  and  deiGiid  thom,  which  we  claim  for  ourfielvpR. 

"  Fur  my  owu  part,  my  philosopliv  teaches  mo  to  he  very 
bIow  in  dissentinu;  from  opinions  whiL-h  li:ivt«  l)een  emltnuu.'a 
by  any  considorahle  portions  of  my  follow  men.  Tlu'  fact 
that  a  jfiven  doctrme  xiafl  beeti  widely  believed,  and  earnestly 
contended  for,  is  to  me  a  presumption  that  it  covers  8<.>mo 
truth,  or  an  aspect  of  some  truth,  eescntial  to  the  complete 
iiit^ilhfctnal  life  of  man.  I  then  do  not  attempt  to  reject 
and  disprove,  but  to  comprehend  and  verify ;  and  1  count 
not  myself  to  have  ri^^htly  comprehended  a  doctrine  till  I 
liave  senn  it  in  a  licht  in  which  my  reas<in  approves  it. 

'*  It  is  nndoubtedly  no  easy  matter  to  get  at  the  precise 
truth  or  aspect  of  truth  covered  by  a  particular  doctrine. 
My  method  is  to  interrogate  my  own  consciousness.  All 
d(»ctrine8  cover  a  fact  of  consciousness,  or  are  designed  to 
meet  feoitie  want  of  the  soul  or  understanding.  I  attempt 
then  by  a  scrupulous  analysis  of  human  nature,  to  find  what 
io  the  fact  which  the  doctrine  in  question  is  desigiied  to- 
cover,  or  the  want  it  is  intended  to  meet.  When  I  huvo 
diacovered  this  fact,  or  this  want,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
I  have  discovered  all  that  is  essential  in  the  doctrine. 
Undoubtedly  in  this  analysis  I  may  err;  I  may  overhxik 
eomo  fact ;  i  may  not  reduce  a  given  fact  to  its  Iow«^t 
denomination ;  and  I  ma^'  misintt-rpret  tl>o  facta  I  do  dis- 
cover. But  I  must  bo  as  honest  and  faithful  as  I  CJin,  and 
do  all  in  my  power  to  guard  iigainst  error.  To  this  end  I 
must  proceed  slowly,  and  not  bo  hasty  in  mshing  to  con- 
clusions. I  must  gii  over  the  ground  often,  and  review,  and 
re-review  ray  work  till  I  have  attained  to  all  the  exactness 
in  my  f>ower. 

"  In  a  work  of  this  kind  I  liave  been  engaged  for  some 

fears.  When  I  have  completed  it  to  my  own  satisfaction,  I 
lope  to  be  able  to  give  the  world  the  results,  I?ut  as  yet  I 
am  a  learner.  Every  day  enlarges  my  experience  and 
develops  new  wants  within  me,  which  cssentiallv  modify 
niy  former  conclusions.  Where  I  shall  end,  I  know  not 
now.  But  the  more  I  inquire,  the  more  deep  and  varied 
becomes  my  experienco.  the  more  confidence  ao  I  a<!qnire 
in  the  exjKjriencctj  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  the  more 
willing  do  I  become  to  trust  them  where  my  own  is  imper- 
fect or  doubtful. 

"On  the  great  leading  points  of  Christian  faith  I  have- 
attained    to  what  1  deem  well-grounded   convictions,   and. 
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these  convictions,  («i  far  as  I  can  myself  j«i(1ge,  are  enbstan- 
tially  the  same  with  those  which  the  clinrch  has  always  con- 
tended for.  iluw  far  the  church  will  receive  my  exposi- 
tions, I  know  not,  and  care  not.  I  apree  with  it  in  tho 
maia  as  to  what  it  actually  believes,  bnt  I  differ  from  it 
often  as  to  the  account  it  »ive3  of  its  faith,  I  accept  its 
faith,  but  not  always  its  philosophy,  what  it  really  meaas, 
tlioiiffh  I  sumetiincs  reject  its  interpretations. 

"  The  great  error  of  different  sects  is  not  in  tlie  fact  that 
they  eml)raco  false  doctrines,  bnt  defective  doctrines.  What 
they  have  is  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  Each  sect  has  a  troth,  and  is  60  intent  on  maintain- 
ing that  truth,  tiiat  it  overlooks  others  equally  essential. 
The  Calvinist  h.os  a  great  trnth, — the  sovereignty  of  God. 
lie  would  introdn(ie  tliis  truth  everywhere.  God  is  to  him 
an  absolute  sovereign,  who  disposes  of  all  things  as  h© 
pleases,  makes  one  vessel  unto  lionor  and  another  unto  dis- 
nonor;  has  mere}'  on  whom  he  will,  and  whom  lie  will  he 
hardeneth.  This  is  all  true.  But  there  is  another  truth 
which  the  Calvinist  overlooks, — the  free  agency  of  m.in. 
He  is  so  intent  on  exulting  God,  and  extenuing  the  sphere 
of  the  divine  action,  that  he  leaves  man  out  of  tlie  aoeonnt. 

"  The  Arminian  on  the  other  hand,  struck  with  the  fact 
that  man  after  all  must  count  for  something,  plants  liimself 
on  man's  free  agency.  In  bis  efforts  to  exaJt  jnan,  and  give 
liiin  his  proper  sphere  of  activity,  he  overlooks  the  divine 
agency,  and  virtually  annihilates  God.  Now  both  build  on- 
real  facts ;  for  God  is  absolnte  eovereijjn,  and  man  is  free. 
Both  facte  must  bo  accepted.  Man's  freedom  must  be  so 
intt-rpreted  as  to  leave  God's  sovereignty  complete,  and 
God'."?  Sovereignty  must  be  bo  interpreted  as  to  leave  man's- 
ability  unimpaired. 

''The  believer  in  endless  punishment  is  struck  with  tJie- 
fact  of  God's  justice.  lie  recognises  the  fact  which  our 
reason  diw.losea,  that  no  man  should  be  suffered  to  sin  with< 
impunity.  God  is  just.  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  look 
on  sin  with  the  le.ist  allowance  or  approbation.  He  wilB 
therefore  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.  So  intent  isthe  be^ 
licver  in  endless  puni.shment  on  this  fact,  that  ho  does  not 
tnfhciently  consider  that  God  is  also  a  God  of  love  and 
mercy.  The  Univcrsjilist  seizes  upon  this  latter  fact  which 
he  exaggerates  and  so  interprets  as  \irtnally  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  justice.  Both  are  right,  and  both  are  wrong.  But 
the  two  ideas  are  easily  enough  reconciled.  The  Univensalist 
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docs  Ti(»t  object  to  man's  receiving  the  consequenooe  wliidi,  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  neoessarily  follow  traiififj;ression ; 
nor  will  the  heliever  in  end  less  niisory  deeiii  it  unjust  that 
H  man,  when  ho  has  ceased  to  ein  and  become  lioly,  elioiild 
recoive  tlie  rewurdsof  holiness.  Then  assnine  tliut  (4od  will 
never  place  a  nian  in  any  condition  in  which  he  cannot 
repent,  and  become  holy  ii  he  will,  and  all  controversy  must 
<;.ca3e.  If  tho  mjin  sin*  eternally,  k-t  him  bo  damned  eter- 
nally; if  he  repent  and  becomo  holy,  whenever  the  event 
may  occur,  lot  liim,  as  he  mii!?t  from  tho  very  state  of  his 
soul,  on  joy  God  and  iieavcn. 

"  Tho  Trinitarian  «jonrond8  for  the  Doity  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit,  and  in  doing  this  he  overlooks  to  some  extent  the 
fiw^t  of  God's  unity,  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are 
but  one  God.  The  Unitwrian  takc«  np  the  idea  of  unity 
which  tho  Trinitarian  nogleata,  and  Iookb  so  steadily  on  thin, 
that  he  fails  to  sue  that  this  one  God  exists  as  a  Trinity.  We 
ought  to  be  careful  that  our  explanations  of  tho  Trinity  do 
not  impair  the  idea  of  unity,  and  we  should  6<j  understiind 
the  unity  of  God  as  to  leave  room  for  the  admission  of  his 
threefold  existence." 

"  And  how  is  this  to  bo  di>ne  i  " 

"  i  cAii  give  von  now  ordy  one  way  of  doing  it.  I  might 
remark  that  if  you  Kiipp<it*ed  God  to  l>e  a  mere  unity,  an 
absolute  unity,  y<m  coulil  never  get  at  multiplicity  ;  conse- 
quently you  could  never  arrive  at  cn-ntiun.  God  is  not  a 
mere  Imrn-n  unity,  dwelling  in  eternal  eolitiide,  but  he  mani- 
fest* hinisolt  in  variety.  Now  in  onler  to  do  this  he  must 
U'  both  one  and  niany,  finite  an<l  inlinite.  He  nmst  then 
Ik?  one  and  many,  and  their  itdation.  Hero  is  a  Trinity 
vrhich  you  will  find  in  reason,  implied  in  every  assertion,  and 
in  every  thought.  Hut  on  this  I  cannot  now  dweU.  1  look 
At  God  aa  the  ground  of  all  existence,  the  sjjurce  whence  all 
life  and  luring  proceed,  an<l  1  call  him  the  Father.  I  K>ok 
iigalii  at  this  siuno  God,  as  mjuiifested,  or  uttered,  that  is, 
j>ut  forth,  and  I  call  it  tlio  Word,  or  Son.  I  look  once  more 
■at  this  sjime  God  as  a  vivifying  and  sjmctifying  Spirit,  pre- 
serving nature  and  giving  it  its  life,  enlightening  the  &oul 
and  sanctifying  it,  and  I  call  it  the  Holy  Ghost.  Here  are  to 
my  mind  tnrco  obvious  distinctions,  each  of  which  is  God, 
smd  all  three  of  which  are  one  and  the  same  God. 

"The  doctrine  of  the  AUinement  h:i8  excited  not  a  little 
controversy.  Still  I  think  the  doctrmo  is  foun<h'<i  in  Irnth. 
Christianity  addresses  man  sis  a  sinner,  ami  it  seeks  his 
recovery,  his  reconciliation  and  union  with  Ood. 
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"  Now  I  apprehend  that  man  everywhere  has  the  con- 
Bciousnesa  of  sin.  The  tradition  of  a  primitive  fall  is  nearly 
if  not  quite  universal.  No  man  feels  that  he  stands  in  his 
proper  relation  to  God.  *  Every  one  feels  that  he  has  sinned 
against  God,  and  has  fallen  from  his  primitive  innocence, 
and  lost  the  divine  favor.  Now  this  is  not  a  state  in  which 
a  man  is  willing  to  live  ;  for  say  what  we  will,  man  has  a 
conscience,  and  one  that  makes  itself  heard,  too ;  at  least, 
sometimes.  Nothing  is  so  painful  to  man,  so  iiisupportable, 
as  the  consciousness  that  lie  is  u  sinnt-r.  Let  lue  but  feel 
that  I  have  held  fa^st  to  my  integrity,  that  I  have  walked 
ever  by  tlie  law  of  God,  and  have  nothing  wherewith  to 
reproach  myself,  and  I  can  smile  even  at  the  stake.  iJut 
when  once  1  am  obliged  to  confess  to  myself  that  I  am  a 
sinner,  and  can  no  longer  look  njxju  ni\'self  but  with  a  sort 
of  loathing,  I  am  miserable  indeed.  I  already  feel  tJje  tor- 
tures of  the  damned  ;  the  flames  of  hell  are  already  burning 
within  me,  and  1  liave  not  one  di'op  of  water  with  which  to 
cool  my  parclied  tongue.     I  cannot  live  in  this  state. 

"  But  tliis  is  only  half  of  the  evil.  Sin  makes  me  a 
coward.  Adam,  after  his  transgression,  comes  not  forth  to 
meet  his  God,  but  seeks  to  conceal  himself  ami>ng  the  trees. 
When  I  have  the  consciousness  of  sin,  I  am  afraid  to  meet 
God.  I  think  he  must  be  angry  with  me.  I  have  a  fearful 
looking  for  of  wrath  and  indignation.  God  is  my  enemy 
and  he  can  crush  me.  My  own  heart  condenms  me,  and 
God  is  greater  than  my  heart. 

"  As  a  sinner  I  need  two  things ;  first,  that  which  shall 
wash  out  my  sins,  save  me  from  tlie  tortures  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, and  make  me  holy ;  and  second,  that  which  shall 
JX'Store  me  to  the  favor  of  God  which  I  feel  I  niu.<t  have 
lost,  save  me  from  his  wrath,  and  make  him  again  my  friend. 
Now  liere  are  two  deep  wants  of  the  human  soul  to  be  met. 
They  are  nniversal  wants  as  I  le:irn  from  the  fact  that  men 
in  all  ages  and  countries  of  the  world,  in  all  times  and  places, 
have  sought  to  provide  for  them.  Sometimes  by  sacrifices 
and  offerings,  and  sometimes  by  eelf-inflicted  penance,  lacer- 
ations of  the  body,  the  sacritiee  of  tlic  objects  dearest  to  the 
affections,  or  by  volnnt«\r}-  sulimisslon  to  poverty  and  want, 
Tiie  ritea  and  ceremonies  and  disciplines  or  all  religions  have 
ttiis  end  in  view.  The  Jewisli  economy  w:is,  to  a  great 
extent,  proposed  as  a  mean*  of  saving  the  soul  from  sin  and 
reconciling  it  to  God.  To  this  end  wore  its  fasts,  its  abln- 
tioiiB,  oblations,  and  sacrifices. 
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"  But  the  blood  of  bulls,  of  rams  and  he-goals,  cnmiot 
wash  away  guilt  and  atone  for  sin.  The  irijii  not  ions  of  tht« 
Jewish  law  were  inadequate.  By  the  deeds  which  that  hiw 
enjoined  no  flesh  could  do  justified.  Those  deeds  could  not 
purge  the  conscience  and  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect. 

"  Christianity  proposes  itself  as  the  sovereign  remedy.  It 
offers  us  the  atonement.  But  what  according  to  Cliristian- 
ity  is  the  atonement?  Through  all  religions  yon  find  nins 
the  idea  of  sacrifice.  Man  has  never  felt  it  possible  to  atone 
for  sin  and  gain  the  favor  of  God  without  a  sacrifice.  But 
the  sacrifices  enjoined  by  all  religions  previous  to  Christian- 
ity wore  insufticient,  ana  could  not  secure  the  justififtitii»n, 
much  less  the  sanctificjition  of  the  sinner.  The  sacrifico 
Christianity  enjoins  is  tliorofore  different  in  kind  from  rlmt 
enjoined  by  any  other  religion.  What  it  is  may  be  iiifurrtMl 
from  a  passage  in  the  pronhet  Micah  :  'Wherewith  shall  I 
come  before  the  Lord  an<l  bow  myself  before  tin*  high  (Jod  i 
Shall  I  come  with  burnt  olferitiga.  with  culves  a  year  old  i 
Will  the  Lord  be  jdenfied  with  thoueaiids  of  rams,  or  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  'i  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  fur 
my  tranagrcBsion,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul  1  lie  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good.  And 
what  doth  the  Lord  requii-o  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  C  A  just  God 
can  accept  only  the  just,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  God  wo 
must  come  into  harmony  with  him,  possoss  in  unrs^^lves  a 

fodly  spirit  or  dii^positiuii.  The  real  sacrifice  then  enjoined 
y  Christianity  is  a  sclf-sacritice.  We  lu-e  to  iiresent  onr- 
selves  to  God  a  living  sacrifice.  The  literal  deatli  of  Jentis, 
viewed  as  detached  from  its  connexions  and  moral  influenoe, 
docs  not  either  sjive  us  from  our  own  guilt,  or  bring  us  into 
union  with  God.  This  the  church  lias  always  asserted,  in 
asserting  that  in  order  to  effect  our  salvation  there  must  bo 
a  practical  applicjUion  of  the  atonement.  The  individual 
must  become  really  and  personally  holy,  and  thou,  and  not 
till  then,  will  GckI  accept  him,  and  blot  out  the  remem- 
brance of  his  transgression.  This  is  the  real  Christian  doc- 
trine of  atonejuent  stated  in  ita  pliilosophical  nakedness. 

"  But  if  you  go  back  to  the  age  in  which  the  GosjX'l  was 
first  pronmlgated,  you  will  reiidily  perceive  that  the  aoctrino 
in  this  nakod  form  could  not  have  met  its  wants,  nor  in  fact 
can  it  meet  the  want  of  the  givat  majurity  of  our  own  gene- 
ration. The  mass  could  not  so  refine  upon  the  matter,  nor 
appreciate  a  doctrine  apparently  so  dry  and  abstract.    Hero 
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they  were,  tortiuvd  witli  pu\t  and  trejnhling  before  a  stern 
and  inuxor.ihk'  Judge,  nliat  should  thoj  clo'i  Assure  ns, 
say  they,  tliat  (iod  will  pardon  tis.  Mercy,  mercy,  wc  want 
mercy.  Do  yon  douht  t  Beliold  then  the  cross.  See  there, 
nailed  to  the  accursed  tree,  the  Son  of  God.  If  God  has 
not  refused  to  give  you  up  his  only  begotten  and  well- 
beloved  Son  to  die  for  you,  shall  lie  refuse  to  pardon  you  1 
Behold  his  infinite  compassion  for  sinners,  and  dare  trust 
his  mercy. 

"  Go  again  witli  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  in  its  phil- 
osophic formula  to  the  northern  barbarians  who  overran  the 
Roman  empire,  and.  talk  to  them  of  the  necessity  of  persfmal 
hollDess,  and  of  being  godlike  in  their  dispositions;  of  the 
importance  of  self-Siicrifice,  and  walking  according  to  the 
rules  of  right  reason,  and  what  impression  will  you  make  ? 
The  spiritual  nature  in  them  is  unawakened ;  they  live  in 
the  senses  and  not  in  the  spirit.  Would  you  humanize 
them  and  purify  and  exalt  their  sentiments,  you  must  have 
something  to  strike  their  imaginations,  and  touch  their  sen- 
sibility. Point  your  ruthless  barbarian,  on  whose  heart 
mercy  has  never  gleamed,  to  the  cross :  let  him  see  there  a 
bleeding  and  agonizing  God,  a  God  dying  that  man  might 
live,  and  his  rough  soul  is  touched,  and  tears  stream  down 
his  weather-beaten  cheeks.  "What  a  sinner  am  I,  that  I  have 
caused  God  to  come  down  and  die  on  tlie  cross  that  I  might 
livel 

"That  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement  miglit  meet 
the  wants  of  the  human  race,  and  be  efficient  in  reconciling 
thorn  to  God,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  presented  in 
it«  symbolic  form.  It  has  been  so  presented,  and  well  is  it 
that  it  has  been.  Nevertheless,  tne  ehureh  must  sulTer 
those  of  us  who  wish,  to  interpret  the  symbol.  The  death 
of  Jesus  is  symbolic  of  the  great  fact,  that  sin  is  washed  out 
And  the  atonement  realized  only  by  giving  up  ourselves  to 
God,  and  by  being  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  live  and  die 
for  man  as  Jesus  did.  This  great  fact  is  what  the  church 
haa  always  been  striving  after,  and  it  h,is  done  it  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  has  been  able  to  do  it.  You  must  6|>eak  to 
men  in  their  own  languiige.  You  do  not  tell  men  the  truth, 
when  you  undertake  to  tell  it  to  them  in  a  language  of 
wliich  they  are  ignorant. 

"  About  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  also,  the  Christian 
world  has  disputed.  I  conceive,  however,  that  the  matter 
may  be  easily  settled.     Pelagius  recognised  in  man  a  certain 
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degree  of  ability  to  effect  his  own  salvation.  Saint  Angus- 
tine  denied  human  ability,  and  represented  salvation  as 
wlioUy  of  Go<l. 

"  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  mfn  is  nnqiiestionably  fallen, 
and  has  not  the  abilitv  to  recover  hirnselr.  I  am  conscious 
that  I  am  not  Bufiicujnt.  to  effect  my  own  redemption.  I 
feel  the  need  of  as^iptiiiice.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  equally 
conBcione  tliat  I  possess  some  ability.  I  have  twoeourcesof 
recuperative  energy, — my  reason  and  my  will.  My  affec- 
tions and  tastes  are  eorrtiptcd,  but  I  am  still  able  to  sec  the 
right  and  to  will  it.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Though  I 
see  the  good,  and  resolve  to  pursue  it,  I  am  draM'n  by  my 
lufitfl  into  sin.     Those  arc  the  fact*  of  consciousness. 

"Now  what  1  want  h,  that  my  body  should  be  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  law  of  my  mind,  that  my  affections 
and  tastes  should  be  wi  changed  as  to  give  me  a  relish  for 
the  food  which  endureth  unto  everlastitig  life.  I  >uav,  ns 
an  unregencrate  man,  sec  the  right,  will  it,  and  even  ifo  it, 
so  far  as  its  outward  performauco  is  coneerne<l.  But  this  ia 
not  enough.  I  must  do  it  Ixrcau^e  I  love  it.  God  8:iye,  *My 
son,  give  me  thy  heart,'  1  must  delight  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  find  my  nteat  and  drink  in  doing  his  will.  Now 
the  cliange  by  which  this  effect  is  produced  in  me,  is  what  I 
understand  by  regeneration.  But  this  change  I  do  not 
effect.  It  is  effected  bv  the  Spirit  of  God.  "Vet  not  with- 
out my  concurrence  and  coi'>pt'ration,  I  aiu  a  complex  being.. 
On  one  side  of  my  nature  1  am  paj^ive,  and  on  tJ»e  other  I 
am  active.  In  the  fact  of  regeneration  1  both  act  atid  am 
acted  upon.  There  is  a  concurrence  of  both  powers, — the 
divine  and  the  human.  You  may  not  be  able  to  tell  pre- 
cisely where  grace  ends  and  human  ability  begins,  but  you 
must  Itoware  that  yon  do  not  so  interpret  the  one  as  to 
exclude  the  other. 

"Other  dm^trinea  I  would  remark  upon, but  I  have  talked 
till  I  am  tired.  You  will  gather,  from  what  I  have  said,  my 
general  views  of  Christian  doctrines,  and  my  method  of 
investigating  them.  Beware  of  exclusiveness.  Beware  of 
denying.  Seek  always  to  comprehend.  Know  that  the 
human  mind  never  embraces  unmixed  falsehood,  and  cannot 
believe  a  pun^  absurdity.  Range  freely  over  all  doctrines, 
analyze  them  all,  and  what  j'ou  find  in  them  which  accords 
with  human  nature,  as  you  lind  it  in  your  own  experience, 
or  in  the  n'.f.<tr(l6  of  the  race,  hold  f«.st  and  cherish,  for  it  is 
the  truth  of  God  and  proHtablu  to  man." 
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I  have  now  gone  throngh  with  what  I  had  to  say  reapecN 
ing  tnj  intellectual  Btrug^les,  in  passing  from  infidelity  to 
an  unwavering  belief  in  God  and  the  snpernatur.il  origin  «'f 
Christianity.  I  liave  detailed  witl>  tmine  niinuten(?sfi  and 
with  as  nmch  accuracy  as  I  cwnld,  the  various  argntneiits 
and  views  by  wliicli  iny  recovery  was  effected. 

I  liave  al\v;iy9  felt  niyself  greatly  indebted  to  ray  friendn, 
Mr.  Howanl  and  Mr.  Morton,  for  the  aid  they  afforded  uh\ 
The  one  gave  me  an  exempUfication  of  Cliristianity  in  prac- 
tlc«l  life,  and  won  my  love  for  it ;  the  other  showed  me  ita 
fonndation  in  my  natnre,  and  demonstnited  its  trutli  to  my 
understanding.  The  more  I  pursued  the  course  of  reason- 
ing Mr.  Morton  pointed  out,  the  more  clear  and  certain  did 
the  truth  of  Christiaaity  appear  to  my  niind ;  and  I  am  now 
fully  satisfied  that  every  man  who  becomes  a-wjuaiuted  with 
the  laws  nf  his  own  reason,  and  the  wants  of  riis  own  soul, 
must  be  convinced  that  the  religion  of  Jcsos  is  true  and  from 
God. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  my  belief  on  tlie  temper  of 
my  mind  and  nvy  general  disposition,  I  am  satisfied  has 
been  salutary.  I  have  had  much  to  contend  vnth  since 
as  well  as  before ;  the  current  of  my  life  has  never  ran 
smooth  ;  I  have  ever  been  in  a  false  position,  and  I  have 
had  trials  the  world  has  little  sospectea  ;  but  I  have  gener- 
ally maint.nined  a  calm  and  equable  frame  of  mind,  and  been 
able  to  bear  my  burdens  without  being  overwhelmed.  I 
have  seen  a  Providence  in  all  things,  and  have  felt  that  all 
the  events  of  this  world,  whether  great  or  small,  were  under 
the  control  of  a  wise  Governor,  who  would  cause  all  things 
to  work  together  for  good.  I  have  often  had  to  stand  alone, 
and  to  contend  single-handed  against  my  Christian  brethren ; 
but  I  have  been  su&tiined  becitnse  I  feU.  I  wiw  right,  and 
that  God  would  never  abandon  thoae  who  were  faithful  to 
conscience  and  duty.  The  heavens  have  oft4»n  been  ol>6cured 
by  thick  cloudst,  and  the  light  of  d;iy  has  been  shut  out;  but 
I  have  never  doubted  that  t)iere  were  a  bright  swn  and  clear 
bine  sky  beyond. 

As  U)  the  particular  views  which  I  have  adopted,  their 
general  character  may  be  gathered  from  the  convenwitions  of 
Tay  friend  and  teacher  Mr.  Morton.  I  have  not,  lntwever, 
adhered  blindly  tu  hif;  npinions.  In  some  rt'sjjccfs  I  have 
moditit'd  them,  and  oft-n  I  have  chosen,  wliere  1  a<J<ipted 
them,  to  express  them  in  dilTereiit  tenns.     His  gn^it  object 
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was  to  present  Christianity  in  a  liglit  which  shotild  enalilo 
the  mibclievcr  to  see  its  truth.  He  found  me  an  unbelievt  r, 
juid  he  could  not  therefore  Uilk  to  mo  as  if  I  was  already  a 
believer.  There  can  ^>e  no  doubt,  tliat  liad  he  been  conversnig 
witli  individuals  whoso  faith  was  fixed,  he  would  have  used 
much  moro  Scriptunvl  language,  and  been  less  careful  to 
point  out  the  rational  element  of  religion.  But  he  had  to 
adapt  his  language  to  m  v  wants,  to  use  a  language  I  could 
nnderstaud,  and  which  sliould  enable  me  to  see  Uie  coinci- 
dence between  my  own  experience  and  that  which  I  found 
recorded  in  the  Bible.  In  this  he  did  right,  and  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned  ho  was  signally  successful ;  and  must  have 
been  equally  successful  with  any  others  who  should  havo 
boon  in  a  Hko  condition  with  myself. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  long  struggle  I  have  had,  I  must 
thank  God  ^>r  it.  I  have  been  reproached  by  my  Ghribtian 
brethren  ;  they  have  tried  to  maKe  me  l>elieve  that  I  whs 
very  wicked  m  being  an  nubeliever  ;  but  I  have  never 
mproached  myself  for  having  been  one,  nor  linve  I  over 
regretted  it.  I  would  consent  to  go  through  the  whole 
again,  rather  than  not  have  the  spiritual  experience  1  have 
thus  acquired.  I  have  sinned,  but  never  in  having  doubted; 
I  have  nmch  to  answer  for,  but  not  for  having  been  an  un- 
believer. I  have  no  ap«ilogie8  to  make  to  the  Christi.ui 
world.  I  have  no  forgiveness  to  ask  of  it.  I  have  done  it 
no  disservice,  and  it  wdl  one  day  see  that  I  have  not  been 
an  unpn;tital)Ie  aervaiit.  It  has  never  fairly  owned  me,  but 
I  care  not  fur  that.  Even  to  this  day  it  calls  me  an  infidel, 
but  that  is  nothing.  It  will  one  day  be  astonished  at  it.* 
own  blindness ;  and  when  freed  from  the  flesh,  in  that 
world  where  I  shall  not  bo  disturbed  by  the  darkness  of  this, 
I  shall  sec  it  doing  even  more  than  justice  to  my  memury. 
I  have  not  lived  in  vain,  nor  in  vain  have  I  doubted,  impiirtMl, 
and  finally  been  convinced.  When  the  scales  fell  from  my 
eyes  an<l  I  Iieheld  the  true  light  I  followed  it ;  and  I  havo 
done  what  was  in  my  power  to  direct  others  to  it.  My  task 
is  now  well  nigh  done,  and  I  am  ready  to  give  in  my  last 
account.  I  say  not  tliis  in  a  spirit  of  vainl>oasting,  l»nt  in 
humble  confidence.  I  say  it  to  express  my  strong  faith  in 
God,  and  in  his  care  for  all  who  attempt  to  do  his  will. 

I  doubt  not  that  many  goodChrijstiang  ma}'  1.)©  (shocked  at 
first  sight  at  what  I  havo  here  recorded.  They  will  see  no 
coincidence  Ijetween  tlie  views  here  set  forth  and  their  own 
cherishod  convictions  ;  but  I  will  assure  them,  that  as  they 
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road  on,  and  fairly  comprehend  them,  tbej  will  find  tlie 
coincidence  all  bnt  perfect.  The  Chrietianitj  here  set  forth 
is  the  Christianity  of  the  univcrsiil  church,  thougli  presented 
l»erhap8  in  an  uncommon  light.  I  cannot  pereuade  myself 
that  a  new  Christianity  is  hero  presented,  but  tlie  old  Cnris- 
tianity  which  all  the  world  has  believed,  under  a  new^  aspect, 
jK'rhaps,  and  an  aspect  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  present  age.  It  cannot  liave  escaped  general  obser- 
vation, that  religion,  for  some  time,  has  failed  to  exert  that 
influeuco  over  tne  mind  and  heart  that  it  sliould.  There  is 
not  much  open  scepticism,  not  much  avowed  infidelity,bHt 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  concealed  doubt,  and  untold  diffi- 
culty. Few,  very  few  among  us  but  ask  for  more  certain 
evidence  of  tlie  Christian  faitli  than  they  possess.  Many, 
many  are  the  confessions  to  this  effect,  wnicli  I  liave  received 
from  men  and  women  whose  religions  character  stands  fair 
in  tlie  eyes  of  the  church,  I  have  been  told  by  men  of 
nnfjiiestionable  pictv,  that  the  only  means  they  have  to 
maintain  their  belief  even  in  God,  is  never  to  suffer  them- 
-solves  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  tliat  belief.  The 
moment  they  ask  for  proofs,  they  say,  they  begin  to  doubt. 

Our  churches  are  but  partially  tilled,  and  the  majority  of 
those  who  attend  them  complain  that  they  are  not  fed.  Our 
clergy  are  industrious,  and  in  most  cases  do  all  that  men  can 
do,  and  yet  not  many  mighty  works  do  they,  because  of  the 
people's  unbelief.  Everj'where  we  hear  complaint.  Even 
amongst  the  clergy  themselves  doubt  finds  its  way.  Learned 
professore  proclaim  publicly  and  emphatically,  even  while 
ocnouncing  infidelity,  that  we  can  have  no  certainty,  that 
our  evidence  of  Christianity  is  at  l>est  but  a  high  degree  of 
probability.  Surely,  then,  it  is  time  to  turn  Christianity 
over  and  see  if  it  hare  not  a  side  whicli  we  have  notliitherto 
oV)served.  Perhaps  when  we  come  to  see  it  on  another  side, 
in  a  now  light,  it  will  appear  unto  us  more  beautiful  and 
have  greater  power  to  attract  our  love  and  reverence. 

The  views  here  presented  have  won  the  love  and  reverence 
of  one  man  who  was  ©nee  as  obstinate  an  imbelicver  as  can 
be  found.  I  know  not  why  they  should  not  have  the  same 
eflfect  on  others. 

More  I  would  say,  bnt  I  have  lingered  too  long  already. 
If  any  have  been  interested  in  the  several  personages  I  have 
introduced,  as  having  been  in  someway  or  other  connected 
with  my  spiritual  conflicts,  and  who  would  wish  to  know 
their  ultimate  fate,  I  must  rejily  by  asking  wlierc,  in  the  case 
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of  any  one  of  us,  are  those  who  started  with  us  in  life,  and 
whose  young  hearts  responded  warmly  to  our  own  ?  Where 
are  the  friends  and  acquaintances  we  formed,  and  whose 
course  for  a  while  run  parallel  with  our  own  ?  There  were 
many  of  them,  but  where  are  they  now  ?  One  by  one  they 
have  dropped  away,  and  we  have  plodded  on,  in  our  turn  to 
drop  aside,  and  be  passed  by  the  new  throngs  pressing  on- 
wara  to  an  unknown  goal. 

"  And  Elizabeth,  will  you  tell  us  nothing  of  her  I"  Par- 
don me.  I  have  planted  wild  flowers  on  her  grave,  and 
watered  them  with  my  tears. 


CHARLES  ELWOOD  REVIEWED.* 

[From  the  Boaton  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1842,] 

This  small  volume,  written  for  the  most  part  in  1834, 
though  not  publiuhcd  till  a  couple  of  years  since,  was  by  no 
means  designed  to  offer  an  elaborate  defense  of  the  Christian 
religion,  far  less  a  complete  sveitem  of  theological  doctrines. 
Its  purpose  was  to  state  with  21  little  uKjre  than  ordinary 
clearness  and  piiilosophic  ])reci8ion,  the  leading  questions 
between  believerH  and  unbelievers;  to  show  the  un!>atisfao- 
tory  character  of  the  answers  UMually  given  to  those  questions ; 
and  to  indicate  with  some  distinctness  a  better  method  of 
treating  them.  It  is  properly  a  disctourse  on  the  method  of 
handling  the  matters  in  issue  between  believoi's  and  unbe- 
lievers, with  only  such  applications  of  it  as  were  necessary  to 
make  it  intelligible,  and  to  establish  its  justness  and  suffi- 
ciency. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  author  to  say  that  he  never  for 
one  moment  considered  that  the  book  of  itself  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  convert  an  unlwliever  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  nor 
that  viewed  either  as  a  simple  argument,  or  as  an  exposition 
of  a  system  of  doctrines,  it  left  nothing  to  be  desii-ed.  His 
own  painful  experience  had  taught  him  that  tlie  unbeliever 
is  never  converted  by  mere  ai^uinent,  however  forcible  or 
concjlusive.     lie  is  never  reasoned  into  faith,     llis  coiiver- 
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sion,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  mnst  be  the  result  of  the 
o|ierntions  of  his  own  mind.  Fur  less  can  be  done  for  him 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  inotst  we  can  do  for  him, 
is  to  present  him  the  proper  topics  of  consideration  in  a 
litfhU  which  aids  him,  from  his  position,  to  see  them  for 
what  they  really  are.  This  ig  what,  and  neru'ly  all  that,  is 
attempted  by  the  author  of  Cfmrles  Eltroix^.  For  the 
desired  effect,  he  relies  on  the  trains  of  tlmujjht  which  he 
believes,  will  be  nutundly  suggested  to  the  unbeliever's 
mind,  an<l  the  fcelinijs  that  will  be  kin<Hed  np  in  his  heart. 
These  trains  of  thou^iit  and  these  feclinj^s  will  convey  the 
intelligent  unbeliever  further  than  the  book  itself  goes,  if 
he  purines  them. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography,  and 
this  has  led  some  to  infer  that  the  author  is  the  liero  of  his 
story.  This,  except  so  far  as  tlie  purely  spiritual  experience 
detailed  is  concerned,  is  not  true.  The  author  has  merely 
transferred  to  Charles  Elwood  his  own  cxi>erience  as  an 
nnl)eliever,  the  struggles  which  actually  ]mssed  in  his  own 
mind,  tlie  efforts  he  made  to  get  the  better  of  his  doubts, 
his  repeated  failures,  and  ultimate  8uccei<i.  Beyond  this  ho 
has  nothing  in  common  with  him.  The  characters  intro- 
duced are  fancy  sketches,  though  perhaps  not  unlike  some 
frecjtiently  met  in  actual  life.  We  mention  tliis,  because 
there  have  not  been  wanting  individuals  to  demand  of  us, 
whether  in  sketching  the  character  of  3Ir.  Smitli,  the  fanat- 
ical preacher,  we  did  or  did  not  mean  them? 

As  a  literary  production,  the  work  has  been  objected  to, 
that  its  story  is  meagre,  and  its  plot  without  interest.  The 
aim  of  the  author  was  not  to  write  a  story  that  should  pos- 
sess an  independent  interest,  nor  to  show  his  skill  in  weav- 
ing and  unravelling  an  intricate  plot.  The  narratives  and 
incidents  introduced  are  integral  parts  of  tlie  work,  essen- 
tial elements  of  its  discussions,  and  necessary  to  its  main 
argument,  to  which  they  ai'e  designedly  subordinated,  but 
to  which  they  contribute,  perhaps,  more  than  our  readers  in 
general  suspect.  Abstract  the  personal  interest  taken  in 
Charles  himself,  the  {esthetic  effect  of  his  conversation  with 
his  betrothed,  and  of  the  moral  Iteautyof  Mr.  Howard's  life 
and  generous  friendship  for  him,  and  the  life  and  force  of 
the  argtnnent  would  be  greatly  itnp;ure<l,  ixnd  nearly  all  the 
efficacy  of  the  work  would  be  lost.  The  author  relied  more 
on  the  subtle  influence  these  would  exert  on  the  heart  of  the 
unbeliever,  than   on  liis  metaphysics.     Knowing  tliis,  we 
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were  not  a  llttlo  amused  hj  the  following  passage  from  » 

friendly  critic : — 

"  I'nt  w<-  do  not  think  iiiiu  [Mr.  Brownson]  qualified,  nor 
do  we  tliiiik  /w  has  atteuipU'd^  in  tlio  book  he-tore  ub,  to  pre- 
eent  Christianity  and  its  grouiids  so  oa  to  satisfy  tlie  wunts 
and  the  tiietes  of  all  pereons.  Wo  think  that:ill  niuat  feel — 
the  author  and  all — that  the  views  to  which  his  logic  lcad& 
do  not  cntiri.'Iy  Kitisfy.  Lo^ie  has  to  do  with  tin.'  ititidiet^t  and 
tli0U";ht — the  pliilosophic  element  in  tn.m.  Tu  thistjleinont 
Mr.  Brownison  hat*  uddressed  liinisclf  »atit^factorily.  But  tlie 
heart,  and  its  iiUVntiuus  and  wiitiinOiits  the  fancy  and  tlie 
love  of  the  beautiful,  have  wants  wliioli  logic  cannot  satisfy; 
they  require  what  the  logicid  understanding  cannot  prove  to 
exist;  nay,  they  often  re(iuire  a  faifli  in  what  it  pronounces 
to  Ihj  impoaeible  and  triirM/'J."— {Christian  Examiner,  May 
1840,  p.  lOS). 

Doctors  disagree.  Without  offering  any  comment  on  the 
metaphysics  of  this  extniet,  wo  will  hay  that  it  is  pi-ucisuly 
what  this  writer  siipixi.scs  the  aiitliordid  not  attempt,  thiithc 
Las  aimed  ti)  do  ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  ihe  logical  part  of  his 
work  tliat  he  is  least  satisfactory.  This  critic  took  up  a 
lomewhat  prevalent  Opinion,  that  the  author  of  Chilrlas 
Elwiml  is  a  sort  of  logic-grinder,  without  heart  or  soid,  or 
at  best  with  nothing  but  a  gizzard  ;  and  therefore  inferred 
that  he  could  dream  of  attempting  nothing  but  the  con- 
struction of  a  mere  logical  argument.  Yet  from  a  tolerably 
intimate  ac<piaintancc  with  the  author,  of  almost  furty  years 
standing,  we  must  say  that  wc  have  formed  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent eetuuate  of  his  character.  We  are  fur  from  i-egard- 
ing  him  as  the  pure,  iutellectual  being,  the  mere  dry  logic- 
machine  8upp(.»sed.  KaVjWedoubt  whether  he  lias  one-half  the 
logical  power  afloribou  to  him.  Abstract  the  deep,  earnest 
feeling,  the  passion  even,  that  he  mingles  up  with  his 
arguments,  to  an  extent  jierhaps  little  suspected,  and  we 
apprehend  liis  logic  would  be  by  no  means  remarkable.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  wo  think  the  tone  of  tho  book  indicates, 
and  we  know  that  its  whole  design  wiis  to  show,  tho  utter 
insulficiency  of  more  logic  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  soul, 
or  to  effect  any  n-al  change  in  om;'s  faith.  In  his  convorsii- 
tioos  with  Mr.  Smitli  and  Mr.  Wilson,  where  only  logic  is 
brought  into  play,  Charles  is  represented  as  falling  deeper 
and  deeper  into  unbelief,  and  wo  apprehend  the  reader  sym- 
pathizes with  him  ;  but  the  mouieut  he  comes  into  the  pres- 
ence of  his  betrothed,  whom  ho  loves,  and  whose  geutle 
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tones  go  to  his  heart,  all  is  changed  ;  he  mnnifests  a  stronger 
and  a  etroncjerdosire  to  believe ;  all  his  feelings,  all  the  force 
of  iiis  sentiiiiL'iiU,  the  emotions  of  the  soul  are  on  the  side 
of  faith  ;  and  we  feel  that  he  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  A  subtler  indnoncc  than  logic  is  at  work  now, — 
that  of  love;  and  Charles  himself  says,  that  if  untoward 
circumstances  had  not  separated  him  from  Elizabeth,  slie 
would  have  reconciled  him  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  wo 
are  greatly  mistaken,  if  the  resuler  does  not  feel  ae  much. 
Could  he,  who  believed  only  the  efficacy  of  what  this  critic 
calls  logic,  and  who  addressed  liimself  only  to  tho  "logical 
understanding,"  have  written  the  following? — 

"  'O,  there  i-s  a  God,'  spoken  by  the  sweet  lips  of  eighteen,  by  her 
we  love  aod  hoi.te  ia  a  few  days  to  call  our  owa  by  the  most  intimate 
and  sacred  of  ties, — it  goe^  well  niu:h  to  melt  even  the  atlit-ist.  It  cornea 
to  U8  as  a  voicu  from  aaothcr  world,  aud  wins  the  heart  tliotijU^h  it  fail  to 
convince  the  undcretamling.  It  i;)  uo  easy  thiut;  r<>  bo  an  utheidt  when 
ou<?  loves,  is  in  presence  of  tho  one  lie  loves,  andhearB  her.  in  the  simple, 
confiding  tones  of  the  child,  ejccloim."  O.  there  is  aCJod.'  For  a  moment  I 
gazed  on  the  beautiful  being  before  me,  as  upon  one  inspired.  Could  I 
sec  her,  hear  her,  love  her  with  all  my  heart,  and  not  believe  in  the 
Divinity  T  She  seemed  aeiit  to  me  from  a  fairer  world,  to  bear  witoees 
to  the  reality  of  brighter  buiuga  than  the  dull  inhabitants  of  earth." 

Or  this  :— 

"There  may  bo  Intellectual  beings,  who  are  moved  by  thought  alone, 
— iK'ings  who  never  feel,  but  live  always  in  mere  abstracfiona.  Such 
porsons  are  dependent  never  on  the  state  of  the  affections,  and  are  influ- 
ciicchI  not  at  all  by  the  circumstances  around  them.  Of  these  Iwiiigs  1 
know  not  much.  I  am  not  one  of  thoin.  I  have  believed  myself  to 
have  a  heart  as  well  od  a  head,  and  that  in  me,  what  the  authors  of  a 
new  science  I  have  heard  of,  c«ll  the  affective  nature,  is  strougcr,  by  sev- 
cnd  degrees,  than  the  inltlli.citiiil.  Tho  fact  Is  my  foelings  have  gen- 
cndly  controlled  my  belief,  not  my  belief  my  feelings.  This  is  no 
uncommon  case.  As  a  general  rule  would  you  gain  the  rcniwn  you  must 
first  win  the  heart.  This  is  the  secret  of  most  conversions.  There  Ls 
no  logic  like  love.  And  bylhe-by,  I  believe  that  the  heart  is  not  only 
often  stronger  tiian  the  head,  but  in  general  a  safer  guide  to  truth.  At 
any  rate,  I  have  never  found  it  dilllciUt  tua.ssign  ploniy  of  good  reasons 
for  doing  what  my  heart  has  prompte<l  me  to  do.  Mr.  Howard  undor- 
Ktood  all  this  perfectly,  and  uniformly  practised  on  the  principle  hero 
imjilied,  not  as  a  calculation,  but  becau-*  he  was  UmI  to  it  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  Ids  own  lieart.  He  found  tue  out  of  humor  with  myself  and 
the  world,  sufffTinj  acute  nu'nijd  torture,  and  he  saw  at  once  that  I 
inu»l  be  Fecoucilud  to  myself  aud  the  world,  IxTore  I  could  look  upon  Uhry»> 
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Unnity  In  tlic  {>ropor  frame  of  mind  to  judge  of  iu  tnitb  aud  beauty. 
Thon  Again  hi;  yfoB  not  extromclj  anxious  to  convert  mo.  lie  diil  not 
nigAfd  ine  iu  my  present  condition  as  on  alien  from  Qod,  or  fisdtsM^rving 
to  be  an  ouicAot  from  man.  To  liim  I  was  a  man,  a  brother,  n  child  of 
Ood.  If  I  hud  been  unable  to  come  to  the  aame  belief  he  had.  it  nilghl 
be  my  loss,  but  could  not  be  my  fuult.  lie  would  glmtly  ms)  me  n 
believer,  but  lie  thought  probably  the  intlucnco  of  Christian  example, 
add  iibovc  nil,  communion  with  truly  Cbriiitian  diapoaiiions.  would  go 
further  Umi)  any  arguments  adiin^ed  merely  to  my  understunding 
towards  making  me  one.  " 

It  mnst  be  owned  that  critifs  flo  sometimcB  coiiniiit  mis- 
tiikcB.  If  we  ('oiihl  be  persiuuled  tb:it  we  full  into  lus  gross 
errors  witli  rocard  to  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  works  we 
criticise,  ns  otliers  «i<i  in  regard  to  the  spirit  and  design  of 
our  own  prdthietions,  we  wonid  throw  up  t^>e  tnido  of 
critic  at  once  in  disgtist. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  willing  to  adtnit  tlmt  the  plot  of 
this  work  is  quite  so  iuMgnificant  asponio  represent  it.  The 
plnlosophicaf  diw'ussiiins  nniMUHtionably  in  part  overlay  it, 
and  it  is  l>y  no  moans  worked  up  as  far  as  it  niiglit  Ite,  but 
it  is  far  from  lK>ing  without  dramatie  cai)abilitiefl.  It  turns 
on  the  stnii^gle  between  love  and  religion,  tlie  twoetrongest 
Bentinietits  liumaTi  beings  I'ver  e.xperienir.  Ordinarily  these 
two  eentimente  flow  into  each  other,  religion  pnrifving  nud 
exalting  love,  and  love  softening,  condensing,  and  indrvida- 
alizing  religion ;  but  now  and  then  their  harmony  is  inter- 
mptea,  their  alliance  i»roken  olF,  and  they  iu*ume  to  each 
other  hostile  reiati(»n8.  The  conHict  whieh  then  enfiues  ia 
terrible.  As  wiieJi  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug 
of  war.  Few  Ixisoms  can  survive  the  struggle  unharmed, — 
a  struggle  which  almost  alwuvs  resulfs  in  ilcath,  or  in  com- 

Sleti;  or  partial  insanity.  We  have  onrselvea  witnessed, 
nring  Boaaons  of  great  religious  excitement,  several  iustjmcea 
of  this  conflict  between  love  and  religion  which  wo  shall  not 
speedily  forget.  In  writing  the  ixirtions  of  the  work  in 
relation  to  Cliarles  and  Eliznlieth,  the  author  had  in  mind  a 
real  fact  related  to  him  by  the  young  gentleman  coiiceniod, 
who  at  the  time  was  one  of  his  parish  ion  en*.  The  poor  girl, 
a  most  lovely  creature,  full  of  life  and  soul,  of  captivating 
manners,  ana  severe  principles,  was  a  lunatic,  the  last  time 
we  lieard  of  her.  VVe  must,  therefore,  feel  that  the  story  of 
the  book  is  rich  enough  in  materials,  and  materials  of  high 
dramatic  interest.  It  would  have  Itecn  comi)arHtively  easy 
to  have  amplided  it,  and  multiplied  the  inciacnts ;  and  had 
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it  comported  with  tlic  didactic  design  we  liad  in  view,  snd 

had  it  not  ))een  for  onr  horror  of  wntinfr  a  hig  book,  which 
we  hold  to  bi?  a  jjreat  evil,  we  sliould  nave  bo  done,  or  at 
least  tried  our  hand  at  so  doing,  whether  qualified  to  bdc- 

•ceed  or  not. 

We  have  heard  it  alleged  that  throughout  the  book,  the 
intidel  has  the  better  of  the  argunnent.  He  unquestionably 
does  have  the  Itetter  of  the  argunnent  for  tlie  first  nine  chap- 
ters ;  hut  not  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  at  least  so  far  a*  we 
can  judge.     In  these  chapters  it  was  unavoidable.      The 

idesigii  of  the  writer  was  to  fhow  the  real  strength  of  the 
infidel  arguinent,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  replies  usually 
given  by  standard  authors  on  the  evidences  of  our  faith. 
Charles,  therefore,  must  be  more  than  a  match  for  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Wilson.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  Smith 
and  WiLson  are  mere  men  of  straw.  Tliey  reason  as  well  as 
men  can  from  their  point  of  view,  and  better  than  one  clergy- 
man out  of  a  hundred  does  reason  in  his  actual  controversies 
with  unbelievers.  They  had  the  wrong  side  of  the  question 
on  the  particular  points  at  issue,  and  their  failure  was  inev- 
itable, and  not  the  fault  of  tlie  writer. 

The  fact  is,  und  there  is  no  use  in  pretending  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  works  in  defense  of  religion,  most  in  vogne 
among  our  orthodox  j>eople,  excellent  as  they  are,  in  6<>me 
respects,  are  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  tlie  wants  of  the 
unbeliever.  Thev  do  not  reach  his  case  ;  they  do  not  touch 
the  actual  difficulties  with  which  he  labors,  and  tlicy  are 
never  able  to  effect  his  conversion.  Reduced  to  their  ele- 
ments, they  are,  as  argument&,  logically  defective ;  and  this 
is  what  Cliarles  but  too  easily  d em on.st rates.  They,  who 
rely  on  these  works,  are  themselves  believers,  and  therefore 
feel  no  need  of  their  aid  to  convince  tliemselves.  They  have 
never  reduced  them  to  their  simple  elements,  and  coiiso- 
nnently  have  never  discovered  their  intrinsic  weakness. 
Hence,  when  tiie  author  of  C/iurlt^^  Elwood  so  reduces  them, 
and  shows  that  weakness,  thev  think  he  has  done  tliem 
injustice.  But  we  will  thank  tliose  who  complain  that  the 
infidel  has  the  letter  of  the  argument,  to  tell  us  what  argu- 
ment for  the  truth  of  revelation  is  to  be  found  in  any  popu- 
lar treatise  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  that  Mr.  Smith 
does  not  recognise  and  urge  ;  and  what  consideration  of  any 
value  connected  with  the  arguinent  from  nature  for  the 
existence  of  God,  that  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  suggest,  or  that 
rhailcK  does  not  meet.    These  arguments  and  considera- 
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tions,  it  18  true,  arc  stated  in  the  briefest  possible  manner, 
hnt  afl  ;irf;urM<?iits  f,]iej  are  sfatcil  in  all  their  strenj^th.  They 
arc  not  dovol<)r)eiJ,  nor  w:is  it  iiei-iiseary.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Wilson  conld  liavo  tulltcd  more,  tlie^-  riiiglit  have  been  made 
to  multiply  words,  and  to  bewiklor  their  opponent  in  the 
muzoB  of  sopliistry,  or  to  overwhelm  liira  witii  declamation ; 
but  they  coidd  not  have  l>ceu  tnai.lo  to  reason  better,  unless 
they  could  have  huen  made  to  ehan^^e  their  point  of  view; 
bocuose  from  their  point  of  view  religion  is  wholly  inde- 
feusiblo, — a  fact  they  would  pereeive  at  once,  did  they  rely 
on  their  owti  arijuments  as  the  grounds  of  their  faith.  Men 
are  for  the  must  part  Bounder  in  their  actual  faith  than  in 
tlie  reasons  tliey  give  for  it.  It  is  rarely  tlio  case,  that  thoy 
are  able  to  ansign  the  i-oasons  which  have  actually  induced 
them  to  Ik'Ucvc  n«  they  do. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  tho  hunk  tlie  charge  cannot  be  aua- 
tained.  We  do  not  now  insist  on  ^Ir.  Morton's  metaphys- 
ica]  arguments,  for  Charles  is  rt-jiresctitcd  to  be  virtuallv  *• 
convert  before  he  makes  Afr.  ilortori's  acqiiaintwace.  Mr. 
Morton  18  in  reality  instructing  the  neophyte,  not  convert- 
ing the  unl>eliever.  His  arguments  would  have  no  weight 
with  one  who  was  still  in  fact  din) loscd  to  question  the  truth 
of  religion.  Mr.  Tloward  is  the  one  that  converts  Cliarlos 
torelijiion,  and  Mr.  Morton  labors  merely  to  give  a  rational 
and  pliilosophio  form  to  his  faith.  In  ju<iging  »)f  themerit» 
of  the  book  this  fact  is  important,  and  yet  it  seoma  to  have 
been  altogether  overlooked.  We  do  not  recollect  having 
seen  any  notice  t-aken  of  tlio  ground  assumed  by  Mr.  How- 
ard, the  only  original  gi-ound  assumed  in  the  whole  work, 
and  the  only  additions,  if  any,  that  it  makes  to  the  nsual 
argumeuts  adduced  in  defense  of  Christianity.  The  follow- 
ing extract  will  show  what  this  ground  is  : 

"One  evening,  while  we  were  conversing,  I  rciuiirked  to  Mr.  Howard, 
Ihnt  Rincc  I  bod  l)oen  in  his  family,  I  bad  lieea  almost  persuaded  lo 
become  a  Christian. 

"  '  Perhaps,'  hu  ruplied,  '  you  are.  aod  always  have  been,  much  nearar 
being  a,  Christ  l.-in  limn  you  Imngine.'  ^ 

"  'But  1  om  hardly  boa  Christian  without  knowing  it.' 

""  I  am  not  80  sure  of  that.  Christianity  is  not  a  creed,  but  a  life. 
He  who  has  the  spirit  of  Jesus  is  a  Christian,  be  his  speculallve  belief 
wliat  it  inny' 

"  '  I  hnv(s  not  as  yet  advaur«d  far  enough  to  admit  even  the  existCDM 
of  a  God.     1  see  not  then  how  1  cwn  have  much  of  Christ  in  me.* 

"  •  ChrUf  is  not  n  do.ijma  to  Iw  lielicTwI.  but  n  spirit  to  l>c  cultivated 
and  obeyed.     Whoever  lovm  trutti  and  gixxJutJiiM,  and  is  willing  to  di* 
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for  iliiir  lioMor  iukI  the  redemption  of  man,  as  Jesus  did,  I  bold  to  be  a 
I'lirislian  in  tlu-  only  worthy  sense  of  the  term.  He  may  not  indeed  hnre 
the  ' '  letter  "  which  "  killolh,"  but  that  is  no  great  loas.  so  long  as  he  has 
the  "spirit"  whicli  "givoth  life."' 

"  'You  seem  dcienniued  to  make  aie  out  a  Christian,  and  thai  loo 
without  clmnging  my  fnlth.' 

'•  'The  belief  in  Christ  lies  in  the  bottom  of  every  honest  man's  heart. 
Ohristianity  is  nothing  for«>igii  lo  our  soul.  It  is  the  ideal,  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  would  constitute  ihn  pcrfccliou  of  our  nature.  Just  so 
far  as  you  advance  in  the  work  of  perfecting  yotjr  owu  nature,  do  you 
grow  in  Christ ;  and  could  you  attain  to  the  highest  [xirfection  admitted 
by  your  nature  as  a  man,  you  would  attain  to  the  dtature  of  a  perfect 
man  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  yielding  obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  your 
own  being,  you  are  yielding  obctli(Mice  to  the  Gospel.  One  of  these  laws, 
the  one  which  I  term  the  social  element  of  human  nature,  you  obeyed  in 
your  efforts  to  reform  society  and  augment  the  sum  of  the  common  weal 
of  your  kind.  Consequentlj-  in  obeying  this  element,  you  were  conform- 
ing to  the  CbriKtion  law.  Tou  fancied  you  were  obeying  a  law  of  iofl- 
delity,  but  that  was  an  error  of  judgment,  easily  accounted  for.  You 
nw  that  element  generally  .overlooked  or  discarded  by  the  Christian 
world;  you  therefore  inferred  that  it  could  not  be  an  clement  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  you  rejected  Chrisiiunity  because  you  supposed  it  rejected 
this  element.  Bui  had  you  seen  tliat  Christianity  recognised  tliis  element 
as  its  great.  Its  central  law.  you  would  not  have  thought  of  rejecting  it.' 

" '  But  I  was  an  unbeliever  long  before  I  ever  dreamed  ot  turning 
social  reformer.' 

" '  Very  possibly;  but  still  for  a  Christian  reason.  All  the  infidelity  I 
have  ever  met  with  springs  from  one  of  two  causes  acting  separately,  or 
from  both  combined  The  first  muse  of  infidelity  I  have  already  Hpokei» 
of.  Some  men  feel  a  strong  desire  to  redress  itocial  or  political  griev- 
ances, and  are  repulsed  by  the  church.  They  therefore  imagine  the 
church  opposed  to  (political  freedom,  and  social  progress;  and  identify- 
ing ChriHtianity  with  the  church,  they  disown  it,  and  very  properly. 
The  second  cjuise  of  infidelity  is  found  in  the  development  of  the  phil- 
osophical element  of  our  nature.  Thi?  element  is  strong  in  some  men.. 
They  must  be  free  to  Inquire  what  and  wherefore  they  believe.  Thi» 
inquiry  the  church  has  prnliibiic<l;  they  have  therefore  concluded  ib 
prohibited  by  Chrislitmlty  itself;  and  therefore  have  rejected  Chrisliaikity  ; 
and  I  add  again,  very  properly.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  supposed 
rejection  of  ('hrbtiuuily  has  been  induced  by  Chriftian  motives;  and  thtt 
infidel  could  not  have  been,  with  his  lights,  a  Christian,  had  be  done 
diiTereutly.'" 

Mr.  Howard  aasames  that  there  is  no  radical  difference 
between  the  inward  life  of  an  honest,  intelligent  unlwliever. 
and  that  of  an  honest,  intelligent  Ix-liever.  Ifis  argtimeiit, 
tliorefore,  properly  consists  in  establishing  the  identity  of 
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the  inwnrd  lifu  of  the  one  with  tliat  of  tlio  other.  Tie  pro- 
ccodH  un  tlic  gnnuKl,  thut  the  work  to  Jk-  <]one  is  not  so 
much  to  give  tiii.-  uiiht'liijvt'r  a  new  and  a  ditteront  faith,  as 
tA.1  eiiublu  him  to  Hiid  and  coinjireheiid  the  fiiitii  he  already 
has ;  fur,  panidoxical  as  it  niuy  eocia,  th(;  unbeliever  has  a 
faith.  Every  man  who  is  really  a  liv/i  man,  has  a  faith  ;  but 
not  always  the  faith  lie  thinks  lio  has,  nor  that  which  lio 
writes  out  in  artieles,  or  to  which  he  formally  eubscribcs. 
His  faitli  is  the  intimate  conviction  of  his  soul,  tliat  which 
constitnteB  his  spiritual  life  and  controls  In'm  in  his  general 
relatioiiH  with  the  unseen  world  of  truth,  and  in  liis  relations 
with  the  world  of  mankind.  This  faith,  Mr.  Howard 
assumes  to  be  in  the  ease  of  the  nnlwliever,  in  point  of  fact, 
as  well  US  with  the  believer,  essentially  the  true  Christian 
faith.  lie  there foi'e  takes  np  the  inward  life  of  Cliarles, 
and  shows  it  made  t«p  of  Christian  element.-*,  that  Charles 
had  never  really  rejected  Christianity,  and  tli:it  in  supposing 
he  liad,  he  had  done  j^rciit  injuf-fice  to  himself. 

In  confirniiitiori  of  Air.  Ilownnrs  view,  we  may  appeal  to 
the  exjjerience,  not  of  every  one  who  has  been  a  scoffer  and 
has  aubsecjuontly  become  a  professor  of  religion,  but  of  every 
honest  ntan  who  has  at  one  jieriod  of  hJs  life  doubted,  or 
enp|K)sed  th;it  he  doul)ted,  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  has 
come  tinally  to  embrace  it,  and  to  lind  his  happiness  in 
livii)(^  fur  it.  Every  such  man  feels  that  ho  is  the  same 
inati  iiftcr  his  eonvei*sion  that  he  was  befort;,  und  that  in  fact 
tile  elements  of  liis  faith  arc  the  same.  He  UiUa  us  he  was 
an  unbeliever  only  la-cunse  he  misinteriMcted  his  own  faith, 
and  because  he  misconceived  the  true  cliaraeter  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  We  know,  at  letist,  that  such  was  onr  experi- 
ence, and  it  was  our  own  cxjwrience  that  led  us  to  place  the 
jirgument  adduced  in  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Howard. 

We  may  also  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  or  to  the  con- 
chisiioti  that  there  cannot  be  this  radical  differonco,  com- 
jimnly  supposed,  between  the  i)eliever  and  the  unliclievcr, 
by  the  higher  considenition  of  the  fraternity  of  the  race, 
«nd  the  unity  of  the  human  mind.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  incontestable,  it  is  that  the  brotherhood  of  the  race  h 
a,  d<M!trine  of  Christian  revelation.  This  doctrine  of  brother- 
hood must  mean  something,  and  more  than  that  all  have 
sprung  from  the  siime  original  stock.  It  implies  that  all 
men  have  not  only  a  family  rel.Ttion,  but  a  family  likeness, 
and  therefore  the  same  general  manner  of  feeling  and  of 
thinking.    The  human  mind  too  is  essentially  one;  modified 
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in  different  ages  and  individoals  it  may  indeed  be.  but  it 
operates  everywhere,  and  always,  by  the  same  general  laws ; 
and  we  see  by  the  records  ot  the  rernot^st  past,  tliat  the 
human  mind,  then  at  work,  is  the  self-same  numan  mind 
that  is  at  work  now.  All  thinkers,  then,  mnst  be  of  the 
same  family,  the  same  brotherhood  ;  and  instead  of  suppos- 
ing theiioselves  to  be  enemies,  they  should  feel  and  know 
themselves  to  be  brothers. 

Mr.  Howard,  therefore,  we  insist  is  right  in  contending 
tliat  Charles  was  already  a  Christian  in  fact.  The  only 
thing  he  should  have  guarded  against,  which  he  has  neg- 
lected to  do,  is  the  universal  application,  which  he  does  not 
make,  but  which  some  may  snpjxise  he  makes,  of  his  doc- 
trine. Charles  Elwood,  though  an  unbeliever,  belongs  to 
Christian  civilization,  and  therefore  lives  necessarily  the  life 
of  Christ,  so  far  as  that  civilization  has  realized  it,  whether 
fancying  himself  a  believer  or  an  unljeliever.  Mr.  Howard 
is  right,  then,  in  telling  him  that  Christ  is  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart.  But  would  the  remark  hold  true  of  a  savage,  or 
a  man  bom  and  brought  up  in  an  order  of  civilization  less 
advanced  than  the  Christian,  say  the  Mahometan,  or  the 
Braliminical  ?  Not  to  the  fullest  extent.  Christian  civili- 
zation embraces  the  elements  of  all  inferior  civilizations 
but  adds  to  them  what  is  peculiarly  ite  own.  The  man 
brought  up  in  these  inferior  civilizations  could  then  be  a 
Christian  only  in  a  general  and  feeble  sense  ;  only  so  far  &» 
those  civilizations  constitute  elements  of  the  Cliristian  civili- 
zation. The  question  would  be,  not  of  a  difference  of  kind, 
but  of  degree.  But  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  civilization 
itself,  no  man  can  be  born  and  brought  up  without  being, 
in  his  practical  or  actual  faith,  a  Christian  so  far  a£  that  civ- 
ilization itself  is  Christian.  There  is,  then,  no  room  for 
this  bitter  controversy  which  rages  l^etween  believers  and 
unbelievers,  when  one  comes  to  understand  the  matter. 
With  this  qualification,  we  are  willing  to  be  responsible  for 
Mr.  Howard's  argument. 

To  avoid  all  occasion  for  misapprehension,  we  say,  what 
we  suppose  is  sufficiently  obvious  without  being  said,  that 
in  Mr.  Howard's  statement,  or  in  our  own  present  statement, 
it  is  not  a  question  either  of  the  account  men  render  of  their 
faith,  nor  of  their  actual  conduct ;  but  simply  of  what  may 
be  called  their  spiritual  or  interior  life,  6<j  far  n-s  ijpiritual 
life  they  have.  Hume  wa.s  a  speculative  sceptic,  but  »n 
actual    believer.     In  his   philosophy  he  doubted  of  every 
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thinjf,  but  in  reality  he  was  ae  firm  a  believer  as  Rfiil  liiin- 
Felf.  Men  differ  widely  in  the  accjounts  tliey  render  of 
their  faith,  when  virtnally  their  faith  is  tlie  same.  In  their 
actual  condnct  men  also  diiTer,  and  differ  widely;  but  tite 
conduct  of  the  professed  unbeliever  not  unfrequently  con- 
forms more  nearly  to  the  Ciiristian  law,  than  that  of  the 
large  mass  of  proieseed  Christians.  The  church'  is  very  far 
from  embosoming  all  the  virtue  in  the  community.  The 
profession  of  religion  is  a  cloak  which  sometimes  covers  a 
multitude  of  sinB. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  argument,  with  these  explana- 
tions and  qualifications,  we  must  needs  believe  that  the 
charge,  that  the  inKdfl  gets  the  better  of  the  argument,  is 
unfounded.  The  infidol  is  not  convicted  of  bemg  wrong 
where  he  was  right,  it  is  true  ;  but  he  is  convicted  of  having 
misconceived  OFiristianity,  and  of  having  rejected  it  tlirougli 
ignorance  of  its  re;d  chanicter;  and  he  is  brought  to  believe 
it  by  being  made  to  understand  it  A\liat  more  could  have 
been  required  we  know  not. 

A  writer  in  the  O/iriHian  Efview,  Dr.  Wayland,  we 
believe.  President  of  IJrown  University,  objects  to  Charles 
Elwood  that  he  remains  the  same  man  after  conversion,  that 
lie  was  before;  and  says  that  the  book  ought  to  have  been 
«ntitled  Charl£.<<  Elwood;  or,  C/iruitianiti/ Converkd.  This 
is  very  clever;  but  the  reviewer  docs  not  seem  to  have  even 
suspected,  what  he  ehiirges  uj>on  the  author  as  a  fault,  was 
done  with  "  malice  aforethought."  In  tlie  firtt  place,  the 
very  design  of  the  book  wm  to  show,  not  the  radical  differ- 
ence, but  the  radi(uil  identity,  l>ctween  tiietnie  believer  and 
the  honest,  intclligpnt  unbeliever.  It  would  have  been, 
then,  a  great  1)1  under  on  the  part  of  tlie  author,  to  have 
made  his  hero  a  dilferent  man  after  his  conversion  from 
what  he  w-is  before.  Moreover,  Charles  had,  prior  to  his 
conversion,  we  will  not  siiy  all  the  Christian  gniocs  and  vir- 
tues of  this  learned  and  pliiloBophic  reviewer,  but  at  least 
all  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  Christians;  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  improve  his  character  by  radically 
changing  it. 

The  reviewer  also  overlooks  a  very  important  fact,  at 
least  in  the  estimation  of  Christians  of  his  persuasion,  that 
Charles  Elwood  is  represented  to  have  cxjierienced  religion 
in  his  early  youth,  to  have  been  regenenited  even,  before  he 
became  an  unbeliever.  To  have  rcgenonik'd  him  ngain 
would  have  been  rank  heresy,  for  which  no  one  would  havo 
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l>oen  more  ready  to  censure  the  author,  than  this  reviewer, 
who,  we  presume,  holds  to  the  doctrine,  "once   in  grace, 
-always  in  grace."     Here  is  the   account  Charles  gives  of 
•  liimscif  : — 

"  '  Do  not  fancy  that  I  have  become  what  I  am  without  a  struggle.  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  vLat  men  call  religion.  It  has  been  the  study  of  my 
life.  My  first  lesson  was  the  catecbi.sm,  and  my  earliest  delight  was  La 
'  rewling  religious  books,  conversing  with  religious  people,  and  thinking 
of  God  and  beavea.  I  was  not  yet  thirteen  when  I  was  affected  as  you 
have  been, — bad  deep  and  pungent  conviction  for  sin. — heard,  as  I 
fancied,  the  Son  of  God  declare  my  sins  forgiven,  and  felt  all  the  ecstatic 
joy  you  now  feel.'" 

Now,  the  author  meant  to  represent  Charles  as  having 
heen  really  regenerated,  or  he  did  not ;  for  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  book  ho  shows  that  he  holds  to  the  doctrine  of 
TCf^eneratioo,  and  therefore  could  not  have  intended  to 
represent  a  religious  experience  to  be  of  no  value.  If  he 
-did  not  mean  to  represent  Charles  as  having  had  a  genuine 
religions  experience,  how  could  he  have  put  this  confes- 
sion into  his  month?  If  he  did  mean  to  represent  him  as 
Laving  been  really  bom  again  in  early  life,  he  could  not 
.  with  any  consistency  have  made  hife  subsequent  conversion 
a  regeneration. 

iioreover,  the  author  designedly  represented  Charlea  as 
an  amiable,  intelligent,  and  worthy  man,  even  while  an 
unbeliever;  not  only  W^iuse  there  are  unbelievers  who 
really  deserve  to  be  so  represented,  but  bec^iuse  he  had  never 
been  able  to  persuade  himself,  that  the.  best  way  to  make  an 
unbeliever  in  love  with  our  religion,  is  to  begin  by  declar- 
ing him  a  bad  man,  a  great  r.iscal.  deserving  tiie  utter  repro- 
l>ation  of  every  friend  to  religion  and  virtue.  When  he 
W118  himself  an  unbeliever,  he  frequently  met  with  good, 
pious  clergymen,  who  sought  to  convert  liim  by  a  similar 
method ;  but  he  never  observed  that  their  success  equalled 
their  efforts.  He  had  also  observed  that  in  books  written 
against  unbelievers,  and  designed  for  popular  reading,  the 
iiitidol  was  always  represented  to  be  a  profane  wretch,  a 
drunkanl,  a  giunbler,  or  a  debauched  villain.  Such  repre- 
sentations liave  a  very  bad  effect.  They  mislead  believers; 
they  irritate  unbelievers;  and  in  no  way  advance  the  cause 
of  religion  and  morality.  They  have  the  very  opposite 
effect  from  the  one  intended.  They  create  the  impression 
with  unbelievers,  that  believers  have  no  solid  arguments  to 
offer  for  their  faith ;  for  they  not  unnaturally  infer,  that  a 
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7nan  rarely  resort*  to  inisrepivsentatioii  and  abuse,  so  long  as 
he  haa  any  tiling  Ix^tter  to  offer.  The  author  aimed,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  this  yrrur,  as  he  regarded  it,  and  to  be  just  to 
tlie  unbolievor,  for  tlie  unbeliever's  sake,  his  own,  and  that 
of  the  cjiuse  he  advocated. 

But  it  is  said,  that  diaries  is  proud,  and  does  not  repent 
and  humble  himsolf  before  God,  As  to  repenting,  we  do 
not  know,  so  far  as  his  character  is  drawn,  what  Charles 
liad  to  repent  of.  No  sin  or  misdemeanor  is  laid  to  his 
charge.  That  he  had  doubted  is  true ;  that  he  bad  dared  to 
be  faithful  to  the  lijrht  he  had,  and  to  follow  his  convictions, 
though  they  exi^sed  him  to  much  popular  prejudice,  and 
cost  many  and  Iicavy  sacrifices,  cantiot  bo  denied  ;  but  this, 
60  far  from  bcinfj  matt/cr  to  be  re|iented  of,  was  on  all 
sound  moral  principles,  his  merit,  and  his  glory.  To  have 
made  him  reptmt  oi  his  honesty,  his  devotion  to  truth,  and 
his  willingness  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  mankind,, 
would  have  been  to  teach  a  morality  we  should  be  sorry  to 
find  approved  by  any  professed  follower  of  Jesus.  And 
yet  the  author  must  have  done  this,  had  he  made  him  repent, 
and  talk  like  a  sinner  just  converted. 

Touching  his  pride  and  want  of  humility,  we  see  not 
wherein  the  charge  can  bo  sustained.  Charles  El  wood  is  & 
man  who  respects  himself ;  who  claims  to  be  a  maii  amongst 
men  ;  yielding  them  their  dues,  but  conceding  them  nothmg 
on  the  score  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  own  faith,  or  want 
of  faith.  He  does  not  make  an  apology  for  daring  to  think 
for  himself ;  nor  does  he  beg  others  to  grant  him  the  privilege 
of  thinking  for  himself,  lie  thinks  as  he  can,  as  he  must ; 
and  if  he  thinks  differently  from  others,  it  may  be  his  mis- 
fortune, but  it  is  not  his  crime,  nor  th^ir  iiirlue.  He  meets 
them  as  an  equal,  and  demands  to  be  met  as  an  eciual.  In 
all  this  we  see  only  a  proper  self-respect,  which  whoso  will 
not  cherish  merits  only  contempt..  Toward  God  he  mani- 
fests no  prido,  and  no  mock  humility.  He  reverences 
truth,  owns  his  obligation  to  seek  for  it,  and  to  oIjcj-  it ;  and 
lie  is  willing  to  obey  it  at  whatvver  perstmal  hazard,  when 
once  asHured  that  lie  has  fitund  it.  Nor  ha«  he  an  over- 
weening ctinHdence  in  his  own  judgment.  When  he  utters 
his  owu  views,  he  docs  it  in  strong  terms,  simply  and 
directly,  in  the  tones  of  an  earnest  mind,  believing  the 
truth  and  importance  of  what  he  utters.  But  he  is  willing 
to  be  taught,  listens  with  the  docility  of  a  cliild  to  whoso- 
ever professes  to  be  able  to  teach  him, — unless  they  begin 
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by  abusing  Mm,  or  assuming  to  be  his  masters,  who  have 
the  right  to  command  hira — and  yields  up  liis  previously 
expres^d  opinions  without  a  blush,  and  whenever  he  sees  a 
reaBon  for  eo  doing.  Now  this  does  not  look  to  ns  like  an 
excess  of  pride,  or  a  sinful  want  of  humility. 

It  is  true,  Charles  Elwood  does  not  adopt  the  usual 
phraseology  of  religious  people,  especially  of  what  is  called 
the  evangelical  school.  Herein  we  acknowledge  his  heresy. 
He  is  a  man  whom  the  garment  of  Cant  can  never  be  mauo 
to  fit.  He  cannot  go  about,  and  with  infinite  pains,  try  to 
make  people  believe  in  his  piety.  He  speaks  in  his  own 
natural  tones,  and  wears  his  face  as  God  made  it.  lie  makes 
his  confessions,  if  he  makes  them  at  all.  to  his  God,  and  nut 
to  his  brother.  He  never  tells  people  what  a  great  sinner 
he  has  been,  and  how  hot  a  place  in  the  nethermost  hell  he 
deserve^  in  hopes  that  they  will  flatter  his  pride  by  telling 
him,  "  the  greater  the  sinner,  the  greater  the  saint.'  When 
he  prays,  it  is  not  standing  in  the  synagogue,  nor  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  nor  in  tlie  markft-pluee  ;  nor  doo?  he  in 
revenge  go  to  religions  conference  meetings,  and  tell 
his  brethren  how  often  he  prays  in  secret.  In  ii  word,  be 
takes  none  of  the  usual  methods  to  make  men  believe  in  his 
piety  or  virtue.  Ho  aims  to  be.  and  to  do  right,  to  /x»  always 
what  he  seems.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  corrected 
all  this,  to  have  filled  his  montii  with  pious  phrases,  to 
have  drawn  down  his  face,  turned  up  his  eyes,  and  made 
him  speak  in  a  tame,  timorous  tone;  but  really  we  are  sin- 
ner enough  to  doubt,  whether  this  would  have  essentjallv 
improved  his  character  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  in  the  esti- 
mation of  tnUy  Christian  people.  We  iiave  no  disposition 
to  deny,  that  we  have  a  largw  nutnber  among  us,  wno  take 
unnecessary  pains  io  make  us  believe  them  pious  worship- 
pers. They  quite  overshoot  the  mark.  Less  ostentation  of 
godly  conversation,  and  more  deeds  of  juhtice  and  love^ 
would  serve  their  turn  altogether  better.  There  was  some- 
thing wortli  remembering  in  the  remark  of  one  of  our  old 
divines,  who  when  asked  by  one  of  the  pious  striplings  of 
the  day,  if  he  had  any  religion,  replied,  "  none  to  speak  of." 
Religion  should  be  like  the  lignt,  the  medium  through 
which  we  see  all  that  we  do  see,  but  remaining  ever  itself 
unseen.  It  should  be  an  all-pervading  spirit,  but  sliowing  ^ 
itself  only  in  greater  sweetness  of  temper,  kindness  of 
heart,  fidelity  to  the  gn^at  trusts  of  life,  and  untiriii"  zeal 
and  perseverance  in  the  wmse  of  well-doing.     It  should  be 
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worn  for  nse,  to  cover  our  nakednesa  and  to  keep  ns  warm, 
not  for  more  show,  to  attract  the  gaze  or  the  remark  of  the 
tlirong. 

According  to  our  method  of  judging,  Oliarles  Elwood,  so 
far  as  his  cliaracter  appears  in  tlie  book  before  us,  is  not 
obnoxious  to  the  cliarges  preferred  Jigiiiiist  him,  and  we 
would  rather  take  our  chance  witli  him,  even  in  the  days  of 
Ids  grossest  darkness  and  blindest  unbelief,  tlian  with  the 
loudest  of  hie  impugners.  Tliey  who  think  otherwise 
would  do  well  to  '^  go  and  learn  what  this  meaneth,  I  will 
have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice." 

We  say  at  once,  however,  that  we  by  no  means  pretend 
that  Charles  Elwood  is  a  true  represenUitive  of  all  unbeliev- 
ers. He  represents  only  the  serious,  honest,  intelligent  por- 
tion of  them,  the  only  portion  it  behooves  us  to  consider  in 
our  controversy  with  those  who  reject  our  faith.  For  the 
others,  the  miserable  scoffers  one  meets  in  grog-shops,  on 
board  stuaniboats,  and  in  stage  coaches,  all  we  nave  to  say  is, 
that  we  can  address  them  onl^  in  the  terrors  of  God's  law, 
from  the  Imight  of  the  Christian  pulpit.  We  cannot  honor 
them  BO  much  as  to  enter  into  a  serious  controversy  with 
them ;  for  the  doubts  they  express  hang  as  loosely  about 
them,  as  do  their  moral  principles.  Such  are  tlie  infidels 
converted  in  revival  scai^ns,  and  who  keep  up  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fanatics  and  fanaticism.  We  turn  them  over 
willingly  to  the  Nettletons,  the  Beechers,  tlie  Finneys,  the 
Knapps  and  the  Maftita. 

Thus  much  we  have  judged  proper  to  say  in  defence  of 
Charle*  Elwood.  We  recognize  the  justice  of  none  of  the 
charges  which,  to  our  knowledge,  have  been  alleged  against 
him ;  and  the  authors  of  thoee  charges,  by  bringing  them, 
seem  to  us  U>  impeach  their  own  piety  and  Christian  under- 
standing. There  are,  we  must  be  peraiittcd  to  say,  many 
things  for  thcra  to  learn,  and  some  graces  for  them  to 
acquire.  Perhaps  they  would  not  do  amiss  to  follow  the 
example  of  Paul,  after  iiis conversion,  and  retire  for  a  season 
into  Arai)in,  before  entering  on  the  discharge  of  their 
funetioupi  ae  Christiiin  teachers. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  is  not  altogether  free  from  faults. 
So  far  as  concerns  its  spirit  and  design,  its  main  argument, 
and  the  special  moral  and  theological  doctrines  it  incuicatea, 
we  do  not  apprehend  that  any  serious  objections  can  be  sus- 
tained against  it;  and  if  it  be  interpreted  throughout  in 
reference  to  the  special  purpose  for  which  it  was  written, 
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•we  are  willing  to  expose  it  to  the  rudest  oritirism.  But  it 
IniATs  traces  of  a  sj-etem  of  pliilosopliy,  whicli  we  are  not 
willing  to  bo  responsible  for,  witliout  some  important  reser- 
vations, and  wbiclj,  if  accepted  and  applied  universally,  can- 
not fail  to  induce  some  grave  errors  of  reasoning,  if  not  of 
<loctrine.  It  is  not  so  accepted,  nor  so  applied  in  Chariest 
£lwood  as  to  affect  at  all  tlie  substance  of  the  work,-  or  in 
the  least  to  impair  confidence  in  the  important  results  at 
■which  the  author  arrives.  It  merely  in  a  few  instances 
affects  the  form  of  the  reasoning  by  which  he  obtains  those 
results. 

The  faults,  which  we  should  charge  upon  the  hook,  belong 
to  it  as  the  reader  will  understand  it,  rather  than  as  it  was 
underetood  by  the  author  himself.  The  author  of  Cliarlex 
£lwood  has  the  habit  of  viewing  most  subjects  he  treats 
■under  a  special  aspect,  and  of  treating  them  with  reference 
to  a  special  purpo.'se.  If  the  reader  seizes  that  special  pur- 
pose, and  interpi'ctsall  that  is  R;iid  in  rcfrrfiice  to  it.  he  will 
rarely  tind  the  author  in  the  wrong,  an<l  still  more  rnrelv 
find  any  difficulty  in  mulerstunding  him.  But  this  habit 
necessarily  involves  that  of  usin"  terms  in  a  more  sftecial 
«nd  definite  sense,  than  the  one  in  which  they  are  useil  by 
the  generalit}'  of  people.  Hence  a  perpetual  misunder- 
standing between  liim  and  his  readers.  They  are  always 
Accusing  liiuiof  advocating  doctrines  which  he  b}*  no  means 
entertains ;  and  whenever  lie  succeeds  bv  a  change  of  phrase- 
ology, or  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  treats  his  sniv 
jects,  in  conveying  to  them  some  glimmering  of  liis  real 
doctrines,  they  forthwith  charge  him  with  having  changed 
his  opinions,  and  sneeringly  aJicge  that  he  has  obtained  "  a 
jiew  stock  of  ideas."  Part  of  this  grows  out  of  the  nature 
•of  the  subjects  which  he  discusses,  and  the  loose  notions 
generally  prevalent  on  those  subjects ;  part  out  of  the  haste 
-with  whicn  he  is  obliged,  by  circnmst-ances  not  under  his 
control,  to  throw  off  his  compositions ;  but  more  perhaps 
from  the  peculiarities,  defects,  it  may  be,  of  his  mental  con- 
stitution. His  mind  operates  usually  with  great  intensity, 
concentrating  for  the  time  being  all  its  forces  upon  the  pre- 
•ciae  point  under  consideration.  It  is  also  deficient  in  that 
power,  80  essential  to  the  artist,  of  properly  grouping  his 
subjects,  and  of  duly  distributing  tnc  light  and  shadow. 
The  main  figure  is  always  kept  distinctly  in  view;  it  i» 
brought  out  boldly  in  the  foreground,  as  it  should  be  ;  but 
the  other  figures,  essential  to  the  picture,  are  thrown  too  far 
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into  the  back-ground,  and  some  of  tliem  so  far  as  not  to  Ije 
detected  by  ordinary  eyes.  They  are  so  deejUy  sliaded  that 
few  discover  thetn ;  and  lieuce  it  is  inferred  tliat  tlmy 
escaped  the  observation  of  tlie  artist.  This  is  a  defect 
which  he  has  tried  in  vain  to  overc<:tnie.  and  it  is  this  which 
occasions  neiirly  all  tlie  inisund«'r8tiiridiii^  l)etwet'n  him  and 
bis  readers.  Yet,  whoso  takes  the  author's  putition,  will,  we 
apprehend,  if  he  liave  a  toleralde  pair  of  eyca,  arid  look  long^ 
and  steiidiiy,  discover  that  the  figures  are  all  there. 

Without  ineanint?  this  a«  an  apology  for  the  author,  we 
suggest  it  for  the  guidanee  of  his  n'adere.  The  book  must 
be  considered  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  author,  and  inter- 
preted by  the  pri'fiw'  piirpnse  hi'  had  in  writing  it.  This  is 
nef^esenry  wIkti  it  is  tiikeri  iis  a  wlmh! ;  it  is  als<j  nec^essary  in 
considering  any  particular  pnrt  of  it.  The  purpose  for 
which  any  special  statement  is  made  imist  slied  the  light  by 
which  to  interpret  it;  nothing  in  theboi>k  stands  al(»ne,  and. 
very  little  that  is  said  has,  in  it^lf,  an  independent  value. 
Its  value  consists  in  its  bearing  on  fioine  ulterior  nur|>08e. 
This  is  not  perhap.^  the  liest  way  of  writing,  luit  it  is  uur 
way,  and  we  can  write  in  no  other. 

The  fanlt-«,  which  we  are  ubmit  to  ixiint  out  iti  the  meta- 
physical part  of  this  work,  nearly  all  grow  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  author  uses  terms  which  may  seem  to  have  a  general 
application,  in  a  special  sense;  and  therefore  appears  to  be 
afhrming  universaJ  truths,  when  he  is  in  reality  onlv  atHmi- 
ing  sjieclal  truths,  or  presenting  merely  fliich  special  afi|H'et* 
of  truth  as  serve  to  enligiiten  the  particular  purn<jse  he  ha» 
in  view.  The  error  involved,  then,  it  may  easily  Ihj  seen, 
consists  rather  in  the  application  others  may  make  of  what 
ho  says,  than  in  the  application  lie  liimself  makes  of  it.  It 
may  also,  then,  be  seen  how  the  book,  as  existing  in  the 
author's  mind,  can  l)e  sound,  and  yet,  as  it  actually  appears, 
not  1)6  free  fmm  some  gmve  errors. 

Tlie  book  we  hold  free  from  the  errors  to  which  wo  refer, 
till  in  the  progress  of  the  story,  Mr.  Morton  is  introduced 
to  give  what  he  termed  the  inetaphysioi  of  n'ligion,  Till 
then  the  author  speaks,  from  his  own  internal  experience, 
the  views  which  have  been  elaborated  in  his  own  mind. 
Tliii«  far  wit  wonlij  offer  no  critieism  on  the  book,  with  the 
«iugle  exception,  that  Mr.  Howard,  who  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  jxjculiar  views  of  the  author,  in  the  chapter  on 
Katiorialism,  restricts  a  little  too  nuK^li  the  sphere  of  the 
philosophical  part  of  humau  nature,  makes  philosophy  too 
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«xclu8ively  retrospective,  and  separates  it  too  widely  from 
religion.  He,  however,  expressly  identities  philosophy  with 
Christianity,  which  is  well.  Had  he  ajf^crtod  its  absolute 
identity'  with  religion,  he  would  have  dune  better,  presented 
a  jnster  view  both  of  Christianity  and  of  pJiilosophy.  His 
error  lies  in  making  Christianity  more  abstract  than  it  is, 
and  in  recognising  iu  philosophy  nothing  but  the  results  of 
cool,  unimpassioHed  reflection.  Plowever,  Mr,  Howard  is 
in  the  main  clear  and  just  iu  his  statements. 

The  serious  delicjeucies  of  the  work  counnence  with  Mr. 
Morton,  who  attempts  to  interpret  i-eligion  by  the  liglit  of 
Cousin's  philoiAipliy.  slightly  reinforced  by  some  scattered 
rays  from  Benjiiniin  Constant.  In  general  ho  borrows  from 
these  two  writ».i*s  only  what  is  worthy  of  confidence.  For 
the  most  part,  he  escapes  the^r  errors;  bnt  we  Hiid  on  a 
cjireful  revision  that  he  nas  not  done  it  altogether,  and  that 
owing  to  the  adoption  of  their  phraseology,  Jio  has  the 
appearance  of  not  having  done  it  to  so  »reat  an  extent  as 
he  really  has.  The  jHunts,  on  which  he  has  fallen  into  error, 
«r  has  not  been  suthciently  explicit  in  his  statements,  or 
guarded  in  his  language,  are  these  :  1,  The  origin  of  relig- 
ion in  human  nature ;  2,  tlie  impersonality  of  reason  ;  and 
3,  the  division  of  reason  into  sjtontaneous  reason  and  reflect- 
ive reason.  The  first  sliows  the  influence  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant; the  other  two  of  Victor  Cousin.  The  first  concerns 
the  foundations  of  religion  iu  the  human  soul ;  the  second 
aSects  tlie  form  of  the  argument  »>ffered  for  the  existence 
of  God  ;  and  the  third  the  explanation  presented  of  tlie 
fact  of  inspiration. 

L  Benjamin  Constant  in  his  valuable  work  on  /Religion 
consiJered  in  it«  origin,  its  forms,  and  it«  develop7/i€nts, 
defines  religion  to  be  a  sentiment  of  the  heart,  an  indestruct- 
ible law  of  man's  nature,  seeking  ever  to  embody  itself  in 
outward  institutions.  He  attcm]>ts  to  bring  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  man's  religious  history  within  the  nmge  of  senti- 
ment. But  this  he  cannot  do.  Unquestionably  religion  is 
a  sentiment,  but  it  is  also  more  tliau  sentiment.  It  is  idea 
as  well  as  sentiment.  Religion,  in  addition  to  tlie  inwai-d 
sentiment,  is  man's  theory  of  the  universe,  his  solution  of 
the  problem  of  his  own  existence  and  destiny,  prescribing 
to  him  a  life-plan  he  must  endeavor  to  realize,  imposing  a 
daty  he  must  labor  to  perform.  It  is  alw.'tys  legislative  ;  it 
imposes  tlie  law ;  hence  the  Jews,  with  singulai-  propriety, 
call  tlieir  religion  t/ie  Law,  and  never  bj  any  other  name. 
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It  always  involves  the  idea  of  that  which  binds,  which  lav* 
mail  nnder  obligation.  It  implies,  therofure,  always  monil 
considerations.  Morality  may  not  include  religion ;  thnuglt 
without  it,  it  lias  no  adoquato  foundation;  out  rcligior* 
always  includes  niomlity.  Tliey,  who  in  our  times  att«jir)i>t 
to  aeparate  religion  and  morality,  whether  in  favor  of  the- 
one  or  of  the  other,  fall  into  serious  error.  The  commoik 
sense  of  Juankitid  jjronouucea  the  expression,  an  immoml 
religious  man,  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Mr.  Morton  enlarges  the  definition  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, lie  defines  religion  to  be  a  craving  for  the  infiaite^ 
and  certain  idcjia  or  conceptions,  which  he  calls  intuitiont 
of  reiia(m.  This  di'finitioii,  though  loosely  given,  is  sub- 
stantially corre('t.  It  was  intended  to  supply  tliu  defects  of 
Constant's  delinitioii,  and^  is  perhaps  broad  enough  to- 
embnice  alt  that  lias  ever  been  considered  essential  to  relig- 
ion. We  should  prefer  to  say  religion,  regarded  as  senti- 
ment, 18  the  aspiration  to  the  itiHnitc,  to  saying  that  it  iB  a 
erwoing  for  ttic  infinite ;  lu^vcrtheloss,  the  main  jvrtint  ia- 
recognized,  namely,  that  religion  is  both  seiUiinent  and  idea. 

TliUB  far  Mr.  Morton  makes  an  evident  advance  on  Con- 
stant, and  is  worthy  of  reliance.  But  tliero  is  another 
point  involved  in  his  statement,  about  which  we  are  not 

?[uite  BO  clear,  or  rather  two  points.  He  says,,  religion  is  a 
act  of  man's  natural  history,  proceeding  from  a  law  of  hi» 
nature,  a  fundamental  want  of  his  soul ;  and  that  the  idoas 
or  conceptions  man  seeks  to  embody  in  his  religious  institu- 
tions are  intuitioJis  of  reason  ;  by  which  last,  he  apparently 
means,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  argument,  that  they  are 
fundamental  elenienta  of  human  intelligence,  without  which 
man  would  not  and  could  not  bean  intelligent  being.  Tliia 
language  is  susceptible  of  a  meaning  to  which  we  by  no 
means  object ;  but  it  may  be  interpreted  so  aj$  to  teach  a  doo- 
trine,  to  which  we  am  very  far  from  assenting.  What  was 
the  precise  meaning  attached  to  it  we  will  not  take  it  upon 
us  to  decide  ;  though  wc  apprehend  that  the  author,  at  the 
time  of  using  it,  beyond  a  certain  point,  had  only  a  vague 
and  confused  meaning.  If  it  mean  no  more  than  that  man 
has  the  natural  aptitude  to  be  religinus.  the  natural  wtpaeity 
to  aspiro  to  the  infinite,  and  to  recognize  intuitively  the 
ideas  or  conceptions  of  reason  concerned,  that  is,  of  know- 
ing them  when  presented,  which  most  likely  was  his  mean- 
ing, we  hare  no  fault  to  find ;  but  if  it  be  so  interpreted  as 
to  teach  that  the  sentiment  itself  is  innate,  a  law  of  inaa'» 
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■onl ;  and  that  the  idoaft  or  conceptions  are  elements  of  the 
facnlty  of  intellifjcnce  ;  tU;\t  is  to  saj,  innate  ideas,  we  hold 
that  it  is  altogetlior  objectionalile. 

No  sentiment  is  or  am  be  innate.  Sentiment  ia  the  soul 
in  exercise,  exercising  its  power  to  feel.  It  requires  a  power 
in  the  soul,  and  an  exercise  of  tliat  power  to  feel,  as  much 
as  it  does  tu  know  or  to  do.  They  are  ont  in  their  psy- 
chology, who  consider  the  sonl  as  purely  passive  in  its  senti- 
ments. In  point  of  fact,  the  soul  is  never  more  active  than 
in  what  are  called  the  passions.  Love  is  called  a  passion, 
but  it  is  its  lii^liest  jx^ssihle  activity,  the  fullest  possible 
expression  of  its  interior  life  and  energy,  Man,  then,  acts 
when  he  feels.  Sentiment,  then,  is  an  act,  not  a  law ;  an  exer- 
cise, not  an  element  of  tlie  sonl.  Hence  religion,  viewed  as 
sentiment,  can  exist  in  the  soul  only  when  the  soul  exer- 
cises itself,  or  act**  in  a  particular  manner.  It  is  not  true, 
then,  to  say,  as  some  of  ns  do,  that  the  religions  sentiment 
ia  a  fundamental  law,  an  indestructible  elciiiont  of  Inmian 
nature.  If  it  were  so,  we  must  have  the  sentiment  at  every 
moraent.  No  man,  at  any  moment  of  his  existence,  could 
be  without  it.  But  we  can  have  no  sentiment  without  being 
conscious  of  it.  We  are  never  more  conscious  than  in  our 
eentiments.  Sentiments  are  inconceivable  without  con- 
sciousness. Wo  lose  sentiment,  just  in  proportion  as  we  lose 
consciousness.  If  then,  the  religious  sentiment  be  an  ever 
present  phenomenon  of  the  soul,  we  must  at  every  moment 
of  our  lives  be  conscious  of  it,  at  least  when  we  are  conscious 
at  all.  Bat  this  is  by  no  mean.';  the  fact.  There  are  men 
who  rarely,  if  ever,  experience  the  sentiment ;  an<l  there  are 
moments  in  the  lives  of  the  most  devout,  when  they  liave 
no  consciousness  of  it.  The  power  or  capacity  to  ex{)eri- 
ence  the  sentiment  is,  no  doubt,  innate,  a  lundamcntal  law 
of  human  nature;  but  the  sentiment  itself  is  horn  and  dies 
with  the  exercise  of  that  puver. 

Pi>s.sing  now  over  religion  regarded  as  mere  sentiment,  to 
religion  as  idea;  is  it,  in  this  last  sense,  a  law  of  man's 
nature?  Mr.  Morton  in  this  lju<t  ^ense  ntakes  religion  con- 
sist in  the  ideas  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 
Tliis  is  all  well  enough.  But  thes*.!  ideiis,  are  they  constitu- 
tive elements  of  the  y>;c'u/^/ of  rciison?  Man  is  born,  we 
{>reenine  it  will  1k>  conceded  us,  with  all  his  fiiculties;  at 
east  in  genu,  If  reason  is  one  of  his  faculties,  if  tlo-ise  ideas 
are  ei institutive  elements  of  re.ison,  then  he  must  \>e  born 
with  them.     The  cjuestion.  then,  is  simply,  are  these  id«a» 
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uiimte,  elements  of  tlio  soni ;  and  does  aeeing  tliem  by  intni- 
tion  mean  detcctiiiir  tlicm  in  the  soul  itwlf  f  Tlii?  was  iint 
the  doptrine  Mr.  Morton  intended  to  teach,  Imt  it  is  per- 
han8  authorized  liy  his  language. 

We  have  no  fafth  in  tlie  doctrine  of  innate  ideas, — a  doc- 
trine unjustly  ji6iTi!)ed  to  Des<'arte8,  Doscurtes  Bayg 
expressly  that  all  he  means  by  innate  ideas  is,  that  the  power 
or  fitcuity,  by  wliicli  we  think  certain  thoughts,  God.  for 
instanee,  is  innali;.  |{y  intuition  we  hiive  in  none  of  our 
writings  nndoriitoud  seeing  by  looking  in,  but  as  tlip  word 
itself  Kiiys,  s«.;i.'ing  l>y  looking  on.  The  R<ml  JH-es  notiiin^  by 
looking  into  itsi'lf.  Nay,  it  ran  never  turn  itsi-lf  round  so 
as  to  look  at,  nnich  loss  into  itself.  It  is  I  la-  looker,  the 
»eor,  and  t.h«  st'cr  iind  the  seen  are  ;is  distinct  in  faft,  as  they 
are  in  logic.  When  wo  speak  of  lookinjr  within,  we  use 
within  merely  in  op|>osition  to  the  worm  of  space.  By 
intuition  wt-  iin<hirst:ni(l  inenily  iho  pow(5r  of  tlic  soul  to 
perceive  ido;v.  and  by  ideas  we  mean  objects  or  realities  of 
that  world  which  tniiiscends  finio  and  Rpace.  All  id<'i«i, — 
and  we  uw  the  turm  in  tin-  origiuiii  Plat/onie  sense, — are 
transcendental.  In  asserting  inanV  power  to  iierceive  them, 
wu  coincide  with  the  Ininscendeiitalists ;  but  in  asserting,  as 
wo  alst)  do,  that  it  is  out  of  the  sou),  out  of  the  //«*,  and  not 
in  it,  that  they  exist,  and  that  we  |>ereL>ive  them,  we  depart 
from  what  wc  suppose  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Ameri- 
can tninHcendfntJilisrn. 

We  deny  utterly,  that  those  ideas  are  constitntive  ele- 
ments of  hiiinau  reason,  regurdi-d  us  the  fa<'\ilty  or  power  of 
knowing.  We  shall  spend  no  time  in  justifying  this  denial; 
for  since  the  time  of  I^ockc  it  lia^>  not  been  necessjiry  to  show 
that  there  arc  no  innate  ideas.  The  faculty  or  power  of  per- 
ceiving, or  recognizing  these  ideas,  we  however,  do  hold  to 
be  innate,  a  fundamental  law  of  human  nature  ;  and  the  fact 
that  nnm  does  perceive  them  is  a  fact  <if  his  natural  history; 
and  if  he  did  not,  his  actual  intelligence  would  not  be  what 
we  know  that  it  is.  This  wo  presume  is  all,  under  the  pres- 
ent point  of  view,  the  author  of  Clntrlrg  Elmood  intended 
to  assort ;  certainly  this  is  all  that  tlie  facts  he  adduces  go  to 
prove.  But  admitting  all  this,  admitting  that  man  a-sptres 
by  virtue  of  a  law  of  his  being,  or  an  iiuiiito  power,  and 
perceives  these  transcendental  iileiis  of  the  tnie,  the  beauti- 
ful, tlie  g<xxJ,  by  means  of  a  fundamentid  power  of  his  soul, 
it  may  still  be  asked,  if  no  foreign  or  special  agency  b© 
requisite  to  induce  hira  to  aspire,  and  to  lead  him  to  the 
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ACtiial  perception  or  recognition  of  these  ideas.  If  we 
nnderstaiid  tlie  author  of  tlie  book  before  ns,  he  takes  it  for 
granted,  though  he  does  not  expressly  say  bo,  tliat  man  does 
aspire,  natunilly,  from  his  owni  inherent  energy,  and  that  he 
does  perceive  these  ideas,  without  luiy  agency  imt  the  ppon- 
taneous  operations  uf  liis  own  reason.  At  Jcjist  tliis  may  bo 
inferred  from  his  language,  tliough  evidently  contradicted 
in  his  own  mind  by  the  peculiar  views  he  adopts  concern- 
ing reason  and  inspiration. 

J«o\v  while  we  are  by  no  meana  prepared  to  maintain 
absolutely  that  man  does  not  aspire  natunilly,  that  is,  by 
force  of  his  own  nature,  without  any  foreign  quickening, 
we  are  still  further  removed  from  maintaining  that  he  does. 
Taken  as  he  is  to-day,  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  civilization, 
we  admit  that  he  does  aspire  by  tlie  force  of  his  own  nature, 
and  both  as  sentiment  and  as  intelligenee.  But  we  have  no 
evidence  to  satisfy  us,  that  this  is  universally  true  of  man- 
kind. Many  facts  go  to  prove  the  contrary.  Man  is  pro 
gressive  because  he  aspires,  and  all  men  have  undoubtedly 
le  c.nnacity  of  progress.  Bnt  we  are  not  sure  that  all'are 
naturally  progitssive  ;  for  we  do  not  find  progress  wherever 
we  tind  man.  SSaviige  tribes  are  not  progressive;  ages  on 
age«  pass  away  and  bring  no  improvement  in  their  con- 
dition, no  progress  in  their  ideas.  Hence,  we  infer  tliat  they 
-do  not  aspire.  If  they  did  aspire  they  would  come  out  of 
their  savage  state.  But  we  have  no  record  of  any  savage 
people  emerging  by  spontaneous  effort  from  the  savage 
state  into  the  civilized.  This  is  asserted  by  Niebuhr  and 
admitted  by  Constant,  either  of  whom  on  this  point  is  high 
antliorlty.  The  African  negro,  as  a  race,  does  not  aspire, 
or  at  least  only  to  a  feeble  degree.  He  can  therefore  be 
made  contented  and  apparently  happy  in  a  condition  from 
which  the  proud  Caucasian,  nnder  tiie  influence  of  Christi- 
anity, recoils  witli  horror.  Those  negroes,  who  among  us 
aspire,  are  stimulated  bv  the  example  of  their  Christian 
neighbors,  and  have  for  tlie  most  part  blood  of  another  race 
running  in  their  veins. 

Moreover,  the  traditions  of  every  civilized  people, — and 
we  own  that  we  are  disposed  to  consider  all  traditions  of 
^reat  liistorical  value, — ascribe  the  origin  of  their  civiliza- 
tion to  foreign  influence,  never  to  indigenons  and  sjionta- 
neous  effort.  It  is  a  sacerdotal  or  a  luilitary  colony  from  a 
more  advanced  nation,  u  providential  man,  or  some  divine 
iiiti-ri>o!*ition,  that  nuii'lvL-ii.-.  tiieir  fyi-ulties,  commences  their 
Vol.  iv.-a 
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fidncation,  and  eete  them  forward  on  the  path  to  civih'»iHon. 
The  factfi,  so  far  aa  we  can  como  at  tlieni,  seem  to  authorize 
U8  to  any,  tliat  if  man  has  the  natural  capacity  to  aspire,  he 
does  luu  naturally  ai^pire,  that  is,  by  the  eiraple  force  of  hi» 
own  niituro.  He  is  not  naturally  progressive.  In  order  to 
make  hini  aspire  some  power  or  influence,  foreign  to  him- 
self, is  necessary  to  quiclccn  his  facultiee,  kindle  his  asjtira- 
tions,  and  compel  him  to  stniggle.  Divested  of  what  civil- 
iaitioH  has  done  for  him,  placed  at  the  lowest  round  of 
savage  life,  he  is  naturally  mdolent,  careless,  improvident, 
avi-rsc  to  all  exertion,  shrinking  from  all  effort.  Ilia  great- 
est iUilii^lit  is  to  eat  and  to  sleep.  If  the  sense  of  liuriger  or 
some  outward  circumstance  arouse  him  to  a  sudden  elTort, 
he  rclup^s  into  his  torpid  state  at  the  earliest  posailile 
momi'Ut. 

Nor  is  it  any  more  evident  that  man  attains  at  first  to  the 
idea  of  God,  than  it  is  that  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
exist.«.-.nce  ho  aspiroa.  The  idea  of  God  we  liold  to  he  an 
intuitive  perception  to-day  in  the  bosom  of  civilization  ;  but 
we  have  no  evidence  that  it  is  an  intuitive  perception  in  the 
minds  nf  those  who  yet  linger  in  tlie  lowest  forms  of  savngo 
life.  The  first  thought  of  Ithe  first  human  l)oing,  no  doubt,, 
contains,  if  wc  may  so  apcik,  the  germs  of  the  idea  of  God ; 
but  ages  on  ages  of  growth  are  necessary  to  develop  and  ripen 
it  into  the  sublime  conception  of  the  Divinity  entertained 
by  M0SO8,  Socrates,  or  Leibnitz.  To-dav,  the  ('liristiau  phi- 
losopher, in  tlie  lancuagn  of  Leilmitz,  "  tliiiiksGod,"  but  the 
SJiv.tgo  does  not.  Tlie  idea  of  God  belongs  to  advanced  life, 
to  the  growth  of  the  natural  faoultios,  not  to  the  primitive 
man.  It  is  only  by  Piu'ci-ssive  clTorts,  and  by  repeated  reve- 
lations, tliat  man  attains  to  it,  as  is  eviiieed  by  the  slow  and 
successive  amelioration  of  liis  forma  of  religious  worship. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  must  take  the  remark,  that 
man  is  naturally  religious,  th.at  religion  is  a  fact  in  man's 
imtund  hintory,  with  some  grain.s  of  ullowiiiH'e,  Taken  as 
we  find  him  to-day,  in  the  bo^m  of  our  own  civilization,  ho 
is  nncpicBtionably  naturally  religious.  Our  children  natu- 
nvUv  aspire;  and  our  philosophers,  with  Leibtiitx,  "  think 
Oo<i."  Our  faculties,  by  the  nurture  of  agcti,  and  tlirough 
tlie  caro  of  an  cvor-watchful  Providence,  have  become  e<]ual 
to  the  sublime  thought.  But  when  we  sneak  of  num  uni- 
versally, man  of  all  times,  all  wo  can  say  is  that  ho  hsis  the 
natunl  capacity  to  becmnc  religions,  and  whenever  his  natu- 
rul  faculties,  by  providcntlid  circumstances  or  iufiucnces,are. 
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stimnlated  into  activity,  he  in  religionB,  More  than  tins  we 
do  not  think  we  are  warranted  in  saving.  To  «»}'  more  tlian 
this,  would  re(jiiire  U8  to  assert  tliat  man  asjiires,  where  wo 
have  no  evidence  that  he  aspires;  and  entertaine  the  sublime 
conception  of  God,  where  we  lind  no  traces  of  it,  or  at  be*t 
only  the  mieeral>ley<j<i.sA  of  tlie  stupid  African.  Tlie  wor- 
Bhip  of  thoffti^/t,  no  donht,  tells  tiie  philosopher  that  fliere 
the  idea  of  God  may  one  <iav  be  entertained,  but  jnet  ae 
Burely  that  it  is  not  entertuine^  now. 

Neverthelos.^.  Afr.  Morton  is  not  obnoxious  to  all  tli« 
criticism  here  imnlied.  He  is  answerable  mainly  for  the 
inaccuracy  of  his  language,  into  which  he  wa«  betrayed  liy 
his  admiration  for  the  work  of  Benjamin  Constant.  His 
argument  drawn  from  intuition  remains  unaffected  by  any 
thing  we  have  said,  because  in  tlie  intnitive  perception  of 
the  most  stupid  savage,  uy  am  see,  what  the  savage  does 
not,  the  idea  of  God.  The  error  is  in  supposing  that 
because  we,  tuniiug  back  uiKin  those  intuitions,  discover  it 
there,  the  savage  himself  must  necessarily  have  dune  eo. 
Mr.  Morton  undoubtedly  did  fall  into  this  error,  in  ])art ; 
bnt  ho  never  meant  to  say  that  the  savage  really  was  coii- 
sdotiB  of  entorUiining  tlie  idea.  He  tliouglit,  however,  that 
he  was  justified  in  saying  it  was  there,  becnnso  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  it  was  a  necessary  conception  of  reason. 
The  ajipurent  contradiction  implied  here,  m  asserting  the 
presenee  of  the  idea  in  thu  intelligence  of  the  savage,  while 
the  savage  knew  it  not,  he  thonglit  he  escaped  by  means  of 
Cousin's  doctrine  of  the  imjiersonal  and  spontaneous  reason. 

II.  We  come  now  to  the  doctrine  of  the  impersonal  rea- 
son, borrowe<l  from  M.  Cousin,  of  whose  philosotihy  it  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities.  We  lelt,  as  liasevery 
man  who  has  been  at  all  under  the  intlnonce  of  religious 
ideas,  that  these  ideas  have  a  cliaracter  of  independenCL'  and 
unthority.  They  seem  to  be  at  once  man  and  to  legislate 
for  him  ;  and  ho  seems  to  be  unable  to  withdraw  hiuiR'lf 
from  tlieir  presence,  if  indeed  from  their  dominion.  Thift 
fact  led  us  to  adopt,  up  to  a  certain  point.  Cousin's  doctrine^ 
aod  to  make  it  the  b;isis  of  our  demonstration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  As  fiu*  as  it  really  serves  as  the  basis  of  thi» 
demonstration,  thougli  notsofflras  it  enters  into  the  fonn 
of  the  argument,  we  l>elicve  it  uni|ue8tiouubly  sound.  Tlie 
author  of  C/uirh-n  I'^wnod  never  intended  to  adont  it  in  its 
fullest  extent,  and  lie  thought  he  had  escaped  all  that  was 
niiAonii.l  in  it.       Rnr  In  flii.s  he  wa^^  mistaiceu.       Tliere  nina 
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tlirougli  all  lio  6av8  on  it  the  same  confusion  which  meote  n 
in  Cousin  Iiiiusolf. 

Cousin  defines  reason  to  be  a  faculty  of  human  nature, 
tluit  fiieulty  by  wliicli  we  know  all  that  we  know,  and  in  all 
the  degrees  ot  knowledge,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
He  alfio  contends  that  reason  is  impersonal  and  objective,  ia 
U9,  our  only  light,  but  not  u«  nor  ours.  Being  impersonal 
and  objei'live,  it  ia  good  authority  for  the  objective,  an 
indoiwndent  witness  for  what  lies  outside  of  us,  mdeed  for 
whatever  it  reveals.  It  rc/vcjils  the  absolute,  therefore,  tlie 
al)f-ulute  exists ;  God,  therefore  God  is.  But  against  tliia 
there  lie  st'Vcral  very  weiirlity  objections. 

1.  If  reason  be  a  facultv  of  huiiian  nature,  it  is  absurd 
to  call  it  impersonal  and  oftjcctive.  A  faculty  is  merely  a 
power  of  the  soul.  To  say  that  the  84jul  has  the  faculty  of 
reuifon,  is  merely  saying  that  tlie  power  to  know  is  itdierent 
in  it,  essential  to  its  existence,  Iwfonging  in  fact,  to  its  very 
being.  It  is  then  merely  an  asi>ect  of  the  subject  itself,  and 
we  might  as  well  in  this  case  call  the  subject,  the  7m,  object- 
ive ana  impersonal,  as  the  reason. 

2.  To  assi-rt  that  reason,  regarded  as  our  faculty  of  intel- 
ligence, is  impersonal  and  olijeetive,  is  to  deny  that  we 
ourselves  are  persons.  Cousin  places  personality  chiefly  in 
liberty  or  activity.  But  liberty  or  the  power  to  act  is  not 
the  characteristic  of  personality.  Animals  have  the  power 
to  act  as  Well  as  we,  and  yet  they  are  not  la^rsons.  Person- 
alitv  \6  never  predicated  of  uju'ntelligont  beings,  nor  indeed 
of  all  intelligent  beings.  The  tlog,  the  ox,  the  horse,  are 
intelligent,  yet  we  cannot  call  them  persons.  Personidity 
is  not  constituted  till  we  attain  to  a  high  degi-ee  of  intclh- 
gence,  to  the  perception  of  moral,  universal,  and  necessary 
truths  ;  that  is,  not  till  we  eorne  to  that  degree  of  intelb- 
genc*e,  which  goes  by  the  special  name  of  rea»t)n.  None  hut 
re.'isonable  beings  are,  in  any  human  speech  with  which  w© 
are  acijuaiuted,  allowed  to  be  j>er8onB.  Divest  us  of  j>erson- 
ality, — and  we  t^houM  be  divested  of  it,  if  our  faculty  of 
reason  were  objective, — and  we  should  cease  to  be  moral 
and  accountable  Ixnngs.  Then  all  foundation  for  morality 
would  be  destroyed. 

3.  If  reason  be  our  only  power  of  knowing,  as  Cousin 
asserts,  and  it  be  also  impersonal  and  objective,  then  wo  in 
ourselves  must  be  incapaole  of  knowing.  How  then  come 
into  relation  with  intelligence?  How  can  an  cswiritially 
noa-intelllgeut  being  be  even  enlightened  by  an  objective 
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intelligence?    If  there  be  no  light  within,  how  can  there  be 
recognition  of  the  h'ght  without? 

4.  If  reason,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  one  of  our  faculties,  be 
identical  with  the  world  of  immaterial  and  necessany  tmth, 
as  Cousin  alleges,  he  merely  reprodticeetlie  doctrine  of  Pere 
Malebi-anche  of  *'  vision  in  God,"  for  rt'a6<:)n  in  this  sense 
he  telle  us  is  the  Word  of  God,  the  Logos,  identical  in  tlie 
lost  analysis  with  God.  Man  then  does  not  see  at  all,  but 
God  sees  in  him. 

5.  If  reason,  as  we  have  seen,  be  essential  to  our  person- 
ality, to  transfer  it  from  us  to  God  is  to  transfer  our  penson- 
ality  to  God,  to  sink  us  in  God,  and  to  destroy  all  dietmction 
between  his  acts  and  ours  ;  which  in  this  case  would  be  pan- 
theism. 

6.  The  doctrine  is  psychologically  false.  In  the  fact  of 
human  knowledge  it  is  not  God  nor  the  reason  that  knows, 
but  the  me  itself!  Whatever  be  the  object  or  the  sphere  of 
knowledge,  it  is  alwa;y8  I  who  know.  I  as  invariably  and 
as  necessarily  ascribe  the  act  of  knowing  to  myself,  as  I  do 
the  act  of  willing.  I  have  as  direct  con.^ciousncss  that  it  is 
I  who  know  in  tTio  fact  of  intelligence,  as  I  have  that  it  is  I 
who  will  in  a  fact  of  volition.  On  his  own  principles,  then. 
Cousin  can  no  more  term  reason,  regarded  as  our  power 
to  know,  objective,  tlian  he  can  activity  or  our  power  to 
will. 

7.  The  power  to  know,  and  to  know  even  those  eternal 
verities  which  Cousin  so  eloquently  treats  under  tlie  names 
of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  constitutes  the  chief 
dignity  and  glory  of  our  being.  To  declare  tliis  power 
objective,  not  ours,  is  to  rob  us  of  all  this  glory  and  dignity, 
and  to  degrade  ns  even  below  the  animal  creation,  alnioi>t  to 
a  level  with  inaniijiate  matter. 

8.  The  element  of  necessity.  Cousin  detects  in  the  intel- 
ligence, though  simultaneously  involving  objective  existence, 
is  not  sufficient  to  establisli  tlie  fact  of  the  objectivity  of  the 
jyoicer  of  intelligence.  The  same  element  ot  necessity  may 
lie  detected  in  sensibility  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  activity 
itself.  Our  li]>erty  is  not  complete.  We  ean  even  will  only 
iiccording  to  given  laws,  not  of  our  enacting,  and  only  witiiin 
given  bounds, — Iniunds  wliich  we  have  not  prescribed,  and 
which  we  cannot  outleap. 

These  objections  are  conclusive;  no  reasoning  can  obviate 
their  force.     And  yet,  in  the  face  of  tliese  very  objections. 
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WO  aro  dispoaed  to  maintain  that  thero  is  a  sense  in  which 
roaaon  is  irnporponal  and  ohjcctivo. 

The  ^ror(l  reason  may  be  taken  in  two  senses.  In  ono 
sense,  it  ninans  what  Congin  calls  the  absolute,  the  world  of 
absolute  ideas,  immaterial  and  necessary  truth  ;  in  the  other 
sense,  tlie  fai'uUy  or  power  by  whieh  we  recognize  this  abso- 
lute world.  In  the  hrst  it  is  lmj>ergonal  ana  objective ;  in 
the  second  personal  and  subjective.  Coomn  nowhere  to  onr 
knowledije  distinguishes  lietween  these  two  senses  of  the 
word.  But  does  he  really  confound  tliem  t  Does  he  mean 
to  assert  that  reason  in  both  senses  is  one  and  the  same  2  Wo 
confess  tiiat  we  feel  unable  to  decide.  His  language  and 
his  arguments  would  seem  to  autliorizo  the  assertion,  that 
he  holds  that  the  absolnte  ideas,  and  the  power  by  which  we 
recognize  them,  aro  identical.  The  probability,  we  think,  is 
tliat  his  mind  has  not  been  drawn  distinctly  to  the  point  in 

Suestion.  And  yot.,  if  lie  does  confouna  them,  he  only 
oes  what  othern  have  done  before  him.  Ivaiit  ooufounds 
them  by  absorbing  the  absolute  or  tranriocndorital  reason  in 
reason  as  a  faculty  of  human  nature,  and  thus  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  hia  peculiar  kind  of  idealism,  which  pre]X'ire8  the 
way  for  the  egoism  of  his  disciple,  Ficlito.  If  Cousin  con- 
founds thero,  it  is  b}'  absorbing  the  subjective  reason  in  the 
objective,  which  would  lead  to  Spinozism,  and  in  some 
sense  justify  the  charire  of  panthoiBui,  whicli  has  been  so 
often  brought  against  him  both  at  homo  and  abroad.  How- 
ever this  may  l)e,  wo  have  his  own  autliority  for  saying  tliat 
he  means  by  reason,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  contends  it  is 
impersonal  and  objective,  "the  world  of  absolute  ideas, 
the  world  of  immaterial  and  necessary  truth,"  which 
he  treat«  in  liis  course  for  1818,  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  absolute,  under  tlic  names  of  the  idea  of  the 
true,  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  idea  of  tlio 
good.  Ife  uses  here  both  the  term  idea  and  the  term  rea- 
eoxx  in  the  genuine  I'latonic  sense.  According  to  Plato, 
reason  is  the  world  of  ideaji.  and  ideas  aro  very  nearly  if  not 
quite  what  we  mean  by  universal  and  necessury  truths;  of 
which  sort  are  the  truths  contained  in  the  propositioas :  Tiio 
same  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  bo  :  tlie  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part:  that  which  is  not  cannot  act:  no  phenomenon 
can  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause :  the  three  aiiglcs  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angl(;s :  reason  ought  to  gov- 
ern the  passions :  men  should  do  as  they  wonid  be  dotn.-  Iiy, 
<kc.     True  science,  according  to  Plato,  connihts  in  a  kuowl- 
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•edge  of  ideas,  that  is  a  knowledge  of  these  oniversal 
ana  necessary  truths,  tliese  eternal  principles  of  tilings. 
Now,  understanding  reason  in  this  sense, — and  this  is 
really  a  legitimate  and  common  use  of  the  word,  as  is 
-evinced  by  the  frequency  with  which  we  hear,  "  ho 
should  Bubrait  to  reason,''  "reason  dictates,"  "lie  will 
not  be  governed  hv  reason,"  "  that  is  a  tmth  of  njason." 
"  reaaonnidfi  us  do  tfiia,"  '"reason  bids  us  not  do  that," — taking 
reason,  we  say  in  this  sense.  Cousin  is  right  in  pronouncing 
it  objective  and  impersonal;  for  in  this  sense  it  is  not?/* nor 
ours,  me  nor  mine.  But  in  this  sense  it  is  as,  distinct  from 
reason  as  a  faculty  of  human  nature,  as  is  aigftt  c<fn8idered 
aa  something  seen,  from  sight  considered  as  the  power  to 

Strictly  speaking,  reason  should  not  be  termed  a  faculty 
of  the  soul.  They,  who  call  it  a  faculty,  mean  thereby  the 
power  of  perceiving  the  ideas  or  truths  of  reason  in  the 
sense  already  defined.  This  has  been  reganled  as  a  distiiirt 
faculty  of  the  soul.  Hence  we  find  men  distin^juishing,  or 
trying  to  distingiiish,  between  reason  and  unclerstanding, 
betAveen  the  power  l)y  which  we  perceive  the  objects  of 
time  and  space,  and  that  by  which  wo  pc»-ceive  the  ol)joctR 
of  the  world  lying  beyond  thom.  But  there  is  no  ground 
here  for  any  distinction.  The  power  by  which  we  perceivi^ 
in  one  world,  is  |)reci8cly  the  power  by  which  we  jierceive 
in  the  other.  The  conditions,  degrees,  and  objectfi  of  knowl- 
edge may  vary,  but  the  power  is  in  all  ca.'u's  one  and  the 
same  faculty  of  the  soul.  We  perceive  by  one  and  the  same 
power  the  corjwreal  world  and  the  ideas  of  reason.  To 
avoid  confusion,  we  ourselves  call  this  power  by  the  general 
name  of  intMU/ence,  or  power  to  know.  Man  with  usi  is  not 
a  reasonable  being  because  reiison  is  one  of  his  faculties,  Imt 
because  he  has  the  power  to  perceive  the  trutiis  of  reason, 
and  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  quarrel  about  words,  and  we  shall  not  object  to 
calling  our  faculty  of  iutelligeuo^  by  the  tenu  reaison,  if  in 
this  sense  it  Ije  distinguished  from  reason  its  tho  genend 
term  for  the  world  which  transcends  time  and  space,  the 
world  of  immaterial  and  necessary  truth. 

We  may  consider  man  as  an  intelligence,  seeing,  perceiv- 
ing, or  knowuig  in  three  worlds :  1.  In  the  world  of  space, 
which  seeing  or  perceiving  is  called  sensation.  '2.  In  tho 
■world  of  time,  called  in  regard  to  time  past,  memory,  in 
j^gard  to  time  to  come,  presentiment  or  foresight — history 
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and  prophecy.  3.  In  the  world  of  iduas,  tlie  world  of  rea- 
Bou,  the  trftiiec'endentul  world  in  modeni  phrasoolocy  termed 
intuition,  or  ititiiitive  percojUiun.  Intuition,  witli  us,  is  as 
applirahlu  to  et'fiiig  or  jicrceivinf;  in  the  one  world  iis  in 
aiiotlior;  fur  with  u*  all  knoulodge  ie.  intuitive,  that  is,  by 
looking  on  the  ol)ject.  In  the  longest  ehaiti  of  reiiii^>inng 
each  liidv  is  iuttiitivoly  perceiviid,  and  reasoning  ie  nothing 
but  placing  a  givnn  object  in  its  several  parts  and  relationa, 
iiu mediately  bcloru  the  mind's  eye. 

Now,  to  eetjililish  the  oltjectivity  of  reason,  according  to 
our  view,  is  to  eetjiblish  the  objectivity  of  the  tranecendental 
World  of  which  we  Bpeak,  of  these  absolute  idetie,  called  Itv 
Cousin  the  ideas  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 
ILifi  Cousin  eueceedt'd,  according  to  hib  own  Byeteni,  in  doing 
this?  This  is  the  boast  of  his  phih)sophy.  To  eliow  how 
it  may  be  done,  was  the  pi-oblem  he  hud  to  aolvo,  as  it  is  the 
problem  of  every  philosopher,  who  wishes  to  go  out  of  the 
epliere  of  the  sulijeclive,  and  obtuin  a  solid  basrs  for  science. 
We  confess,  that  after  the  inaturopt  thought  we  have  been 
able  to  bestow  on  the  subject,  after  having  wavered  long  in 
our  judgment.,  and  dispoeed  from  a  strong  personal  feeling 
to  find  Cousin  always  in  the  right  and  to  awartl  him  tlie 
highest  pniise,  we  are  obliged  to  return  to  the  judgment  we 
oxprossod  in  a  paper  on  liis  philosophy,  insertecf  in  tlie  Chria- 
iidn  Examiner  for  Septemlier,  lS3fi,  though  we  sustain  that 
judgment  by  other  and  Htronger  reasons  than  those  we  were 
then  able  to  adduce.  We  see  him  inTpctutilly  on  the  verge 
of  solvitig  the  problem  ;  nay,  we  udmit  tiiat  he  virtually 
doea  solve  it,  but  not  systomatically,  not  Bcientificaily,  not 
legitimately.  His  argument  is,  after  all,  but  a  paralogism. 
He  shows,  what  few  will  deny,  that  these  ideas  are  at  the 
bottom  of  human  intelligence;  he  bIiows  that  the  human 
intelligence  cannot  be  developed  without  them,  and  that  we 
are  necessitated  to  accept  them,  to  believe  in  their  olijcct- 
ive  validity.  All  this  is  well.  Hut  this  does  not  advance 
him  a  single  step  on  the  Scottish  school.  It  merely  demon- 
strates, wnat  Ileid  himself  had  done  equally  well  a  lotjg  time 
before  him,  that  those  ideas  are  necessary  or  first  principles 
of  belief. 

Cousin  merely  proves,  according  to  his  system,  that  those 
absolute  ideas  arc  nc<-*ossary  elements  of  huuuin  intelligence, 
undcrskiod  not  as  our  ]>ower  to  know,  but  as  the  elTcct  of 
the  exorcise  of  that  (>o\vcr.  They  reside,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  in  reason.     But   reason   he  regards  ever  as   in    u«. 
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Trae,  he  gays  reason  is  not  us,  bnt  he  places  it  atter  all  in 
the  me.  Whatever  \s  in  the  m^  must  he  the  me.  By 
teaching,  as  he  does,  that  it  ie  in  the  me  that  these  ideas 
are  seen,  he  necessarily  contradicts  hie  own  assertion  that 
they  are  objective.  He  falls  here  into  the  very  eomnjon 
error  of  rejiresenting  the  me,  if  we  may  eo  speak,  as  the 
locm  of  ideas.  Locke  dclined  ideas  verj'  well,  wlien  lie  called 
them  "objects  alx>ut  winch  the  mind  is  inunediutely  con- 
versant," hut  destroyed  their  objective  character  by  sup- 
posing it  to  be  in  the  mind  that  tlie  mind  converses  with 
tliem.  Cudwortli  treats  them  as  absohito  ideas  in  his 
Immutable  Virttie,  with  rare  sji^city,  and  labors  hard  to 
prove  their  legislative  character ;  L>ut  fails  in  consequence  of 
corisidering  them  as  furnished  bv  the  mind's  own  energy. 
«and  as  residing  in  the  mind.  This  sime  view  is  taiken  of 
them  by  our  American  transcendcntalistj?,  wlio  regard  them 
as  laws  of  the  soul,  Bometimes  us  tlic  soul  itself,  and  under- 
stand by  intuition,  seeing  them  by  looking  into  tlie  b<iu1. 
But  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  wiiat  is  in  the  soul  is  ubjcctive ; 
that  is,  that  what  is  in  the  843al  is  not  in  the  soul,  but  out  of 
it.  Nor  will  Cousin  relievo  Ininsclf  iiy  proving  these  ideas 
objective  to  lilx.'rty,  or  tiie  power  to  act.  He  liimself,  nut- 
withstanding  some  assertions  to  tlie  contrarj',  expressly 
denies  that  liberty,  or  activity,  cunetitutes  tiio  me.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  me  is  an  active,  intelligent,  and  sentient 
subject.  The  power  to  know  is  as  essential  to  the  vie  as  the 
power  to  act.  In  proving  these  ideas  to  l>e  exterior  to  lil>- 
erty,  then,  he  does  not  prove  them  to  \ig  exterior  to  the 
total  m£,  that  is  really  objective  to  man  himself,  that  is 
again,  virtually  not-me. 

We  grant  that  Cousin  proves  that  these  ideas  are  objects 
of  human  intelligence,  tliat  is,  objects  of  thought.  But 
this  was  not  the  main  point  to  be  made  out.  The  main 
point  to  be  made  out  was  that  tliey  are  not  only  objects  of 
thought,  which  nol^ody  questions,  but  that  they  are  really 
and  truly  noi-me;  that  is,  that  they  exist  out  and  independ- 
ent of  the  subject  thinking  them.  This  point,  the  boast  of 
his  philosophy,  he  has  not  established,  ana  he  has  been  pre- 
vented from  doing  it  by  tliat  very  psyciiological  method  on 
which  he  so  strenuously  insists,  and  which  wo  ourselves  have 
heretofore  insisted  on  with  eijnal  earnestness.  According 
to  this  method,  the  soul  studies  its  own  phenomena  in 
itself,  by  an  interior  light  called  consciousness,  as  it  studies 
tlie  ext«rior  world  I*}'  the  exterior  .seii.>-es.     The  soul,  then. 
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can  study  itself  by  immediate  conscioaeness.  It,  then,  stniuU 
face  to  face  willi  itself,  and  may  be  both  the  Biibjciet  study- 
ing and  the  object  studied.  Uence  the  ms,  m  Jouffroy  inno- 
cently asserts,  may  be  at  once  both  a  me  observing  and  u  «»«» 
observed.  Grant  tliis,  and  what  is  the  evidence  that  theso 
absolnto  ideas,  thongh  objects  of  thonjjht,  are  not  neverthe- 
less really  subjective,  belonging  to  ilie  me  tal<en  as  the 
object  of  its  own  observation T  Cousin's  philosophy,  wo 
therefore  assert,  does  not  and  CAnnot  ("iirry  iiini  out  of  the 
subjective,  into  the  region  of  the  nnt-?ne  ^  for  the  trie 
observed  is  no  less  me  than  the  me  observing.  All  he  attains 
to  is  an  objective  wtf/ — or  an  olijci-tivo  subjert,  none  the 
less  subjective,  however,  for  being  objective.  Ilia  nhilciso 
phy,  then,  is  really,  according  to  ins  own  principles,  if  inter- 
preted from  the  point  of  view  which  recognizes  the  subject' 
at  all,  a  system  of  pure  idealism ;  if  interpreted  from  the 
objective  point  of  view,  a  system  of  iilignhite  pantheism. 
For,  with  all  liis  i-clecticism,  lie  really  establislies  no  distinc- 
tion between  subject  and  object. 

To  this  conclusion  we  must  come,  if  wc  take  his  princi- 
ples, as  officially  declared  in  his  lectures,  and  push  them  to 
their  last  results.  But  Cousin  h.ifl  sutTerod  few  facts  in  meta- 
physics to  escape  him.  Ho  has  himself,  and  apparently 
without  knowing  it,  and  at  some  expense  of  systematic  con- 
eiatency,  fumislied  ue,  in  some  of  his  Frnipnrntx^  with  the 
means  of  relieving  both  him  and  ourselves  of  all  embarraw- 
ment.*  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  irn\  liciiig  tlie  subject, 
that  is,  the  thinker,  is  not  iind  cannot  he  theobjeot.  But  :is 
there  can  bo  uo  thought  without  an  object,  for  it  is  imfKissi- 
ble  to  think  without  thinking  something,  it  follows  that  the 
objective  element  of  every  tlionght  is  really  and  truly  not- 
me.  These  absolute  ideas,  then,  inasmuch  as  they  »ro 
undeniably  objects  of  thought,  are  not  only  olijective  to  tbo 
intelligence,  as  Cousin  proves  them,  but  objective  to  the 
whoir  ;«*■,  and  therefore  noi-7ne,  cxistiiig  out  of  the  vie, 
and  jndeijendent  of  it. 

Cousin  is,  then,  after  all,  sulietantially  correct  in  assert- 
ing the  objectivity  of  resison,  nnderstf»od  iis  the  world  of 
absolute  and  immaterial  truth ;  he  has  only  failed  in  prr»v- 
ing  it  to  be  so,  by  failing  to  follow  out  certain  principles 
which  he  lias  himself  recognized.  PracticjiUy  he  is  riglit, 
ecientifically  he  is  wrong.    TBut,  the  objectivity  of  reason  in 
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tlie  only  sense  in  which  it  is  not  absnrd  to  nsscrt  it,  was, 
after  all,  tho  main  problem.  Cousin,  therefore,  in  attempt- 
ing to  establish  the  objectivity  of  reason,  as  tlie  means  by 
•wliich  to  arrive  scientifacally  at  an  objective  world,  is  some- 
what ont  in  his  logic.  His  demonstration  in  this  case  would 
be  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  to  be  demonstrated  as  the 
means  wnth  which  to  demonstrate  it.  We  therefore  think, 
"With  all  becoming  deference,  that  his  long,  tedious  labors, 
on  this  point,  leave  us  scieutificallv  right  where  we  were 
when  he  commenced  them ;  thougli  we  feel,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  have  upon  the  whole  greatly  tended  to 
advance  metaphysical  science. 

Assuming  now,  what  the  author  of  Charles  Elwood 
assumes,  but  does  not  demonstrate,  that  these  absolnte  ideas 
of  the  true,  the  good,  the  beautifnl,  are  objective,  ont  of 
the  me,  and  legislative  for  it.  as  we  now  see  that  they  are,  we 
nui8t  contend  that  his  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God 
is  worthy  of  being  accepted.  These  ideas  constitute  i*ea.son. 
They  arc  absolute,  consetiuently,  reason  itself  must  be  abso- 
lute. This  al>solnte  reason  is  not  God,  but  ia,  as  Plato  calls 
it,  his  Logos,  Word,  or  Speech,  and  inmlies  him  as  neces- 
sarily as  thought  implies  a  thinker.  This,  the  author  of 
CharUs  EIwckkI,  we  think,  lias  demonstrated.  He  has 
demonstrated,  in  our  judgment  now  as  well  as  eight  years 
ago  when  tlie  demonstration  was  written,  the  iibs*iliito  neces- 
sity of  a  God ;  and  this  demonstration,  in  fact,  if  not  in 
form,  rests  on  a£  firm  a  basis  of  certainty,  as  that  on  which 
rests  the  certainty  of  our  own  existence. 

But,  let  this  not  be  taken  for  more  than  it  really  is. 
This  demonstration  of  the  necessity  uf  a  God  is  not  a 
knowledge  of  G(h1.  God,  to  si^ak  strictly,  is  never  an 
object  or  knowk'd<jre.  We  have  heri-tofore  used  language 
on  this  subject,  that  needs  some  inrxlification.  We  have 
assumed,  and  not  without  justice,  that  the  absolute  idesis,  of 
which  we  sjieak,  are  the  basis  of  all  intelligence.  These 
ideas  being  absolute,  constituting  the  absolute  reason,  w© 
have  supposed  to  be  in  the  last  analysis  identical  with  God. 
Now  as  these  ideas  arc,  to  a  feeble  extent  at  least,  intui- 
tively jicrceivcd  by  all  men,  we  have  held,  though  we  know 
not  that  we  have  ever  so  asserted,  that  God  is  known  by 
intuition.  This  ia  stating  the  matter  too  strongly.  In  the 
Jirst  place,  immense  numbers  of  our  race  have  almost  no 
perception  at  all  of  these  absolute  ideas.  They  and  we  and 
all  nature  are  immcjrsed  in  them,  swim  aa  it  were  in  the 
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mighty  ocean  of  the  transcendental,  but  tlie  transcendental 
is  ranjly  diricngao;ed  by  tlio  mind,  and  is  never  seen,  except 
BO  fur  as  it  is  ntvcsiled  in  tlie  eoncrete  iind  coiitin^cril,  with 
which  for  tljc  most  j>art  it  ie  confounded.  The  lar^^er  jmrt 
of  mankind  do  not  look  beyond  the  outward  visible  object, 
and, — to  speak  tlie  laiignnge  of  relieion,' — hve  only  the  lifo 
of  the  senses.  Their  thoughts  to  the  wise  man,  to  the  nhi- 
loeophcr,  involve  these  absohite  ideas,  but  they  them^Ives 
know  it  not,  an<l  therefore  may  be  sjiid  pructically  uot  ti> 
think  them  at  all. 

Then,  in  the  next  phice.  t/c-w  irl/^ds  are  not  God,  Doubt- 
less they  coiitiiiti  it  revehition  i>f  God,  and  therefore  lie 
enters  into  them,  as  a  man  enters  into  his  thou^lit;  but  they 
are  not  he,  any  more  than  man's  thouglits,  or  iiis  words,  are 
himself.  But  even  if  they  were  God.  we  know  them  at  be*t 
only  to  a  fceblu  extent.  Wo  know  truth  no  further  than 
we  bt^come  aci|uainted  with  that  whieli  i«  true;  and  of  the 
beautiful,  what  know  wo  iKjyoiid  the  beautiful  objects  we 
have  seen  <  Or  of  the  ijood  <  Wo  huvu  tho  pnwer  of 
recognizing  the  true,  the  heimtiful,  the  giMid,  intuitively,  up 
to  a  certain  extent,  wj/it'«  t/u:  ob'/r.rtji  to  lo/iiiji  t/wy  (ir-limfj  d/ii 

jrre^cnlkfl  f-o  wi ,'  but  our  knowledge  of  tJiem  does  not 
transecnd  the  portion  of  them  containcl  in  these  objects, 
or  which  these  objects  tnanifest.  These  ideas  am  absolute, 
nnivereal,  et4'rMal,  nut  our  knowledge  of  them  is  finite,  rela- 
tive, piirticular,  and  transient.  We  may  know  that  they  are 
absolute,  ami  imply  an  ahstdute  God;  but  we,  alas  I  are 
finite  and  P-lative  beings.  We  may  recognize  the  absolute 
uocessity  of  an  absolute  anci  iiititilte  G<»d,  full  of  power,  wis- 
dom, and  love,  btit  our  knowledge  must  be  always  a  relative 
and  limiteil  knowledge.  In  proivortion  as  our  knowledge 
of  these  abs«ilute  ideas,  in  the  divine  works  which  reveal 
them,  extends,  may  our  knowledge  of  God  m  A!h  vuinift^- 
iation  extend.  Hut,  Ijcyoud  this,  knowledge  of  even  the 
manifested  God  is  not  possihle. 

Wc  may  untiuewtitjnahlv  attain  to  the  dii^covery  of  the 
U>gical  necessity  of  <4od.  fhuafar  we  think  Mr.  Morton  in 
Ciuirl'i*  Khixxxi  haft  gone.  liut  this  implies  no  extension  of 
our  knowledge  of  God,  Go<l  is  not  learned  in  these  logical 
abhtnictittns.  The  God  that  we  may  know  is  not  the  God 
rt/w/v  the  uuivorse,  but  the  (lod  In  the  universe  ;  and  it  ia 
by  studying  him  in  the  universe,  that  we  learn  what  we  may 
know  of  him,  n<it  by  sinking  the  universe,  and  seeking  by 
abstra<'tion  to  attain  to  a  pure  spirit  dwelling  in  eternal  siili- 
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tilde,  hat  incffuWe  glory,  beyond.  Doubtless  lie  is  over  all, 
but  as  over  all,  in  liis  awful  supremacy,  we  c^uiiiot  approach 
him.  We  can  know  of  God  only  some  aspects  of  his  divin- 
ity, !V6  revealed  in  his  works.  We  may  hear  his  speech,  but 
we  cannot  see  his  face ;  listen  to  his  awful  word,  out  never 
l>chold  the  Speaker.  Thii?  is  the  sublime  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  coinmandg  us  to  behold  the  glory  of  the 
Father  in  the  face  of  liis  Son,  and  teaches  us  that  it  is  the 
Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fatlier,  not  tbe  Father  him- 
self, who  is  the  object  of  human  knowledge.  We  mii.st  then 
honor  the  Son  as  we  do  the  Father,  because  the  Son.  the 
Word,  is  all  that  is  revealed  to  us  of  the  Father.  We  must, 
in  plain  terms,  limit  our  ambition  to  a  knowledge  of  God  as 
he  reveals  himself  ;  studj*  him  in  his  works,  and  in  the 
records  of  his  providences,  love  him  in  all  nature,  especially 
in  the  heart  of  man,  Imt  bow  down  with  lowly  reverence 
before  the  thick  darkness  with  which  he  hides  his  face  from 
all  mortal  ^^sion. 

III.  With  the  doctrine  of  the  impersfmality  of  reason 
must  go  the  necessity  and  legitimacy  of  the  division  of 
reason  into  spont-iineons  reason  and  reflective  reason.  We 
are  not  sure  tnat  we  have  rightly  seized  what  Cousin  really 
meant  by  this  division  ;  for  we  find  upon  a  closer  inspection 
of  his  works  than  we  had  made  when  writing  CliarJes  El- 
■unfod,  that  he  gives  more  than  one  account  of  it,  and  wo  are 
not  able  to  make  his  several  .accounts  harmonize  witii  each 
other.  But  as  near  as  we  can  come  at  his  meaning,  under  a 
general  point  of  view,  he  understands,  by  spontaneous 
reason,  reason  operating  independently  of  the  me,  by  its  own 
inherent  force  and  energy  ;  and  by  i-eflective  reason,  reason 
t»peniting  in  subjection  to  our  will.  In  the  first,  tlie  m«doc6 
not  enter  as  subject ;  in  the  second,  it  does  in  some  sort  so 
enter. 

Reason,  taken  objectively,  is  the  world  of  ab.'^olnte  ideas, 
of  necessary  tnith,  the  Logos,  Word,  or  Speech  of  God.  In 
spontaneous  reason,  then,  the  subject,  the  intelligent  force, 
or  agency  at  work,  is  not  man,  but  God.  Wliatever,  then, 
the  reason  spontaneously  reveals  is  revealed  by  God  himself. 
The  spontaneous  revelations  ;irc,  then,  supernatural,  really 
and  truly  divine,  and  deserve  all  the  authority  usually 
ascribed  to  divine  revelation.  This  is  the  view  Mr.  Morton 
takes  in  Charles  Elwood ;  and  it  is  on  this  view  tliat  he 
rests  his  explanation  of  tlie  fact  of  inspiration.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton ia  a  firm  believer  in  divine  revelation,  in  the  full  signiti- 
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canco  of  tlie  terra.  If  he  errs,  it  is  not  in  his  belief,  nor  in 
the  doctrine  he  teaches  ;  but  in  the  account  lie  gives  of  it. 
His  purpose  was  so  to  explain  it,  as  to  enable  the  unbeliever 
to  grasp  it,  and  to  sustain  it  by  analogous  facts  in  his  own 
experience.  But  his  explanation  will  not  abide  the  test  of 
criticism. 

This  explanation,  it  may  be  seen  at  once,  rests  on  the 
objectivity  of  reason.  Bnt  we  have  found  reason,  as  the 
faculty  of  intelligence  to  be  not  objective,  but  subjective 
and  personal.  It  is,  then,  the  subject  itself,  under  one  of 
its  aspects.  The  subject  that  knows  is  always  the  me.  To 
assert,  then,  the  spcmtaneity  of  reason  is  only  to  assert,  in 
other  words,  the  spontaneity  of  the  me  j  that  is,  that  the 
m^  is  in  itself  active,  capable  of  acting  from  its  own  inherent 
energy.  And  this  again  is  only  asserting  the  freedom  of 
the  me;  for  the  only  intelligible  definition  of  freedom  is 
the  power  to  act.  Spontaneity  is  the  highest  possible 
expression  of  freedom.  Then  the  in.e  is  never  more  present 
than  in  its  spontaneous  phenomena.  There  is  nothing  which 
it  can  be  more  truly  said  to  do  than  that  which  it  does  spon- 
taneously. This  is  admitted  by  Cousin  himself,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  rne  in  relation  to  morals. 
The  highest  virtue  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  soul  is  in 
such  a  state  that  its  natural  aspirations,  its  spontaneous  emo- 
tions, are  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God ;  so  that  it  obeys 
God  without  deliberation,  without  reflection,  from  its  own 
natural  promptings.  It  is  then  sanctified.  Raising  to  this 
state  a  fallen  soul,  a  prey  to  debsised  and  debasing  appetites 
and  depraved  tastes,  is  that  change  of  lieart  whicii  religious 
people  demand,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  new  birth, 
or  regeneration.  It  will  not  do,  then,  to  say  that  the  acts 
•we  perform  spontaneously,  whether  as  force  or  as  intelli- 
gence, are  performed  by  a  subject  or  agent  which  is  not  ttm. 
The  more  spontaneous  our  acts,  the  more  strictly  are  they 
ours,  the  more  strictly  subjective  and  personal  are  they. 
The  subject  in  spontaneity,  then,  is  not  God,  but  ma,  if  we 
understand  it  as  predicated  of  reason  as  the  faculty  of 
intelligence. 

Nor  shall  we  gain  any  thing  by  understanding  spontaneity 
as  predicated  of  reason  taken  as  the  absolute,  the  world  of 
immaterial  and  necessary  truth.  Our  first  perceptions  of 
this  world  are  unquestionably  prior  to  reflection.  We  have 
entertained  these  absolute  or  transcendental  ideas  before  we 
have  sought  them.    We  found  them  to  be  facts  of  oar 
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intelligence,  of  our  knowledge,  the  first  moment  we  ascer- 
tained its  contents.  How  carae  they  there?  Evidently, 
says  Cousin,  without  any  agency  of  ours.  But  in  this  he  is 
wrong.  For  if  there  had  been  no  exercise  of  our  power  of 
knowmg,  would  they  have  been  facts  of  our  knowledge  ? 
Say,  these  ideas,  without  any  agency  of  ours,  spontaneously 
present  themselves  before  us,  but  we  are  by  nature  inher- 
ently unintelligent,  or,  if  intelligent,  we  do  not  exercise  our 
intelligence,  would  they  be  recognized  ?  Of  course  not. 
The  spontaneous  presentation  of  these  ideas  before  our 
minds,  which  is  all  that  spontaneity  when  predicated  of  rea- 
son can  mean,  would  not  give  us,  then,  the  actual  perception 
of  them,  for  the  act  of  perceiving  is  always  <mr  act. 

Cousin  has  been  misled  by  the  improper  view  he  takes  of 
the  me.  He,  though  not  without  asserting  to  the  contrary, 
as  we  have  said  already,  makes  the  me  consist  in  liberty,  or 
the  power  to  act  as  naked  force.  Spontaneous  activity  of  the 
me.,  as  naked  force,  he  expressly  admits  to  be  personal ;  but 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  nve,  as  intelligence,  he  con- 
tends, is  not  personal.  But,  according  to  his  own  philoso- 
phy, the  mjt  does  not,  and  never  can,  act  as  naked  force,  for 
this  very  satisfactory  reason,  that  it  is  not  in  itself  a  naked 
force.  He  recognizes  three  fundamental  faculties  of  human 
nature {  activity,  or  power  to  act;  sensibility,  or  power  to 
feel ;  and  reason,  or  power  to  know.  The  me.,  then,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  essentially  an  active,  sentient,  and  intelligent 
subject,  or  being.  It  must,  then,  whenever  it  acts  at  all, 
act  as  an  intelligent  and  sentient  force,  and  it  is  in  this  fact, 
the  unity  and  triplicity  of  the  soul,  that  he  finds  the  psycho- 
logical basis  of  eclecticism,  as  he  calls  it,  or  syntnetism, 
as  it  should  be  more  properly  called. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  fact  of  perception  without 
an  act  of  the  percipient  subject.  Cousm  improperly 
assumes  that  this  act,  which  he  calls  attention,  is  that  of  the 
subject  as  mere  force,  when  it  is,  and  must  be,  according  to 
his  own  principles,  an  act  of  a  ^>e/'C/7?iV7}<  force ;  both 
because  the  particular  force  in  question  is  inherently  percip- 
ient, and  because  no  perception  could  follow  the  act  of  a 
non-percipient  force.  The  act  of  perceiving  is,  then,  nec- 
ea^arily  as  subjective  when  the  object  perceived  spontane- 
ously presents  itself  as  when  it  is  sought  by  reflection.  The 
force  or  agency  perceiving  is  not  the  object  spontaneously 
presented,  but  the  subject  itself.  This  is  so  obviously  true 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  mutilation  of  tile  me.,  and  his 
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effort  to  make  out  the  knowing  facility  to  be  objective. 
Cousin  conld  never  have  overUokod  k,  or  aasertcd  to  the 
contrary. 

Tlieiv  Hro  unijnt'Htionably  two  chvsees  of  intellectual  phe- 
noincntt  wliicli  <'ousin  ]u\f-  dotio  well  to  reeugnize.  But  bo 
errs  in  coiisidcM-ing  onu  i'luss  t<i  Iio  loss  Buhjective  tiian  t.lio 
other.  Tlio  true  liihtinction  between  thoui  ia  that  which 
Leihiiit/  hue  marked,  oi  jtcrrcj^ilon  and  iq>]>cvo:ption,  or  pt>r- 
t'ej)tion  witbout  eonscitiumietw,  or  without  tbe  rcoognitionof 
onrBolves  U8  snl)ject  ucnx-iving,  and  perception  witb  this 
recognition.  This  is  the  reid  distinction  Cousin  bus  in  luiud, 
lis  any  one  may  see  who  will  read  bis  essay  on  thaj'trntand 
Lant  Fiui  of  Conacimieiieas^  to  bo  found  in  bis  Fraginem 

To  make  this  distinction  intellij.fi I dc,  it  is  neceBsary  to 
deline  tbe  meaning  of  this  word  ixmneloumfHH,  a  word  used 
witii  much  vaguetiese,  and  concerning  which,  as  a  phik>- 
gophieal  term.  pei>j)k'  gtMierallv  have  no  chnir  or  pa^ciao 
notions.  Cogito,  crtfo  Kinn,  ^\\i\  I)c8<'artes,  I  tiiink,  thci-eforo 
I  am.  Descjirtcs  did  not  mean  here  to  offer  an  argiiiiient 
for  hie  c.\if<tence,  l>ut  simply  to  state  the  fact  in  which  he 
fonnd  it.  We  have  no  direct  })erccption  of  ourselves.  We 
cannot  see  oursclvcsin  ounsclves.  Weonly  recognize  ourselves 
in  the  phenomenon.  Our  knowledgi*  never  attains  to  being 
in  itself,  it  only  attuins  to  the  necessity  of  being,  and  to  so 
liiueb  of  being  ns  enters  into  the  j>henomeuon.  This  is  as 
tnie  in  regard  to  ourselves  as  wo  have  shown  it  to  bo  in 
regard  to  God.  We  know  being,  as  Cousin  himself  has 
shown,  only  under  the  rchition  of  cause.  It  is  oJily  under 
this  relation  that  we  ever  iin<l  or  reeoenize  ourselves ;  tliough 
not  as  naked  cause,  but  a  uinse  that  knows  and  feels  as  well 
as  wills;  in  one  word,  that  thinks.  Thought  expresses  onr 
.  highest  activity,  and  in  its  pure  and  primitive  synthesis.  It 
is  a  complex  phenomenon,  at  once  action,  cognition,  and 
sentiment,  responding  to  the  three-fold  power  of  the  e«)ul, 
to  act,  to  feel,  and  to  know,  Now,  in  thinking,  we  always 
recogtuzo  ourselves  in  tbe  phenomenon  which  wo  tenn 
thought,  as  subject,  or  the  one  who  thinks.  If  wo 
decompose  tlic  thought,  we  shall  find  it  made  np  of 
Uiree  elements ;  subject,  or  thinker;  object,  or  that  wddeh 
ifi  thought ;  and  their  relation,  or  tJio  form  of  the 
thought,  or,  in  other  words,  what  the  mind  takes  into  its 
view  of  both  snbjot-t  and  object,  that  is,  notion,  or  concep- 
tion.    The  recognition  of  oorselveB  in  tlie  fact  of  tliinking, 
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«8  the  6iil>ject  tJ  I  inking,  is  precisely  tlie  fact  designated  by 
the  word  consciousncsa,  which  added  to  the  perception  of 
the  object  constitutes  what  Leibnitz  calls  apperception. 
This  wet  wa«  called  by  Descartes  conscioumitss  {cum- 
-acieniia),  because  it  is  something  which  goes  along  with 
knowledge,  that  is,  perception  of  the  object ;  apperception 
{ad-jyerceptio)  by  Leibnitz,  becanse  it  is  something  in  addi- 
tion to  simple  perce]>tion.  You  perceive  a  rose.  This  is  per- 
ception. You  recognize  yourself  as  the  subject  who  per- 
ceives it,  that  the  perceiver  is  you  and  not  another;  this  ifl 
apperception,  or  consciousness.  Now  all  those  phenomena, 
in  whicn  we  recognize  ourselves  as  subject,  are  appercep- 
tions, or  perceptions  with  conscioneuess ;  all  those,  m  which 
we  do  not  recognize  ourselves  as  subject,  are  simple  percep- 
tions, or  perceptions  without  consciousness. 

That  there  are  these  two  classes  of  phenomena,  is  very 
obvious  and  very  certain.  Man  is  essentially  an  active  and 
percipient  subject.  He  must,  then,  while  living,  always 
act;  and  as  he  cannot  act  without  perceiving, — for  being 
intelligent  in  his  essence,  he  cannot  act  as  force  without  act- 
ing as  intelligence, — he  must  perceive  always  and  all  that 
comes  witliin  the  range  of  his  vision  ;  and  perceive,  too,  in 
all  the  three  worlds  with  which  he  stands  in  relation.  But 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  he  does  not  always  per- 
ceive with  ci^nsciousness.  The  power  of  apperception,  as 
Ijeibnitz,  who  has  treated  this  subject  better  than  any  one 
else,  affirms,  is  only  a  higher  degree  of  the  power  of  per- 
ception. But  we  ap perceive,  that  is,  are  conscious  of  per- 
ceiving only  in  the  few  stronger  and  more  marked  instances 
of  perception.  In  general  our  perceptions  are  too  feeble 
and  confused  for  us  to  recognize  ourselves  as  their  sub- 
ject They  may  serve  indeed  to  ktep  alive  a  dim  and 
obscure  sense  of  our  existence,  but  the  iiniss  of  them  are  too 
feeble  to  give  us  a  distinct  recognition  of  it. 

Now,  it  is  by  virtue  of  these  feeble  and  confused  percep- 
tions, which  play  a  much  more  important  part  in  the  conduct 
•of  life  than  is  commonly  supposed,  that  these  absolute  ideas, 
of  which  Cousin  speaks,  come  to  t»e  facts  of  our  intelli- 
gence, prior  to  their  being  found  there  by  reflection,  and 
prior  to  our  having  consciously  sought  them,  or  been  con- 
scious of  thinking  them.  These  are  rightly  termed  facts  of 
spontaneity,  for  they  have  been  perceived  by  the  spontane- 
ous activity  of  the  souL  But  this  does  not  in  the  least  sepa- 
rate them,  ns  to  their  quality,  from  the  other  class  of  facts. 
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It  is  by  the  inlieront  power  of  the  soul,  that  these  are  yier- 
ceived,  and  it  is  by  the  same  power,  only  in  a  hifihur  dt-^n-eo 
of  exercise,  that  the  soul  perceives  in  what  is  called  retlee- 
tion,  80  much  so  that  in  reflection  it  not  only  perceives,  but 
knows  that  it  perceives,  is  able  to  find  itself  as  the  subject 
l)erceiving.  The  subjective  act  of  perceiving  is  by  virtuo 
of  the  same  power,  and  is  as  spontaneous  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other. 

Nor  do  tlieee  feeble  and  confnsed  perceptions,  which  we 
have  without  knowing  that  we  have  them,  approach  any 
nearer  the  fact  of  inspiration,  or  afford  any  more  solid 
ground  for  our  faith  in  objective  realities,  than  the  more 
distinct  and  vivid  perceptions,  which  wo  call  ajipcrceptions. 
No  doubt,  in  these  as  in  the  others,  reflection  may  discover 
the  fact  of  a  percipient  subject  and  of  an  object  perceived. 
lint  the  simple  fact  that  the  object  is  perceived  without  tlio 
subject  being  conscious  of  perceiving  it,  docs  not  constitute 
any  additional  evidence  that  it  is  veritably  notrm«.  AVe 
think,  therefore,  that  Cousin  finds  in  tlie  fact  of  spontaneity 
or  in  unconscious  perception,  no  explanation  of  the  fact  of 
inspiration,  no  evidence  of  the  objectivity  of  reason,  and 
none  which  he  does  not  also  And  in  reflection,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  not-me,  the  great  points  to  be  made  out  by  its 
assistance. 

M.  Cousin,  we  are  disposed  to  be  believe,  has  been,  in  all' 
his  discussions  on  the  objectivity  and  spontaneity  of  reason, 

Jireuccnpied  by  the  desire  to  refute  Kimt's  idealism  and 
''ielite's  egoism.  His  great  aim  haa  evidently  been  to  sliow 
that  the  in<f  does  not  create  those  absolute  ideas,  as  Fichtc 
seemed  to  teach,  and  that  they  are  not  mere  modes,  laws, 
affections,  or  categories  of  a  subjective  roaaon,  as  was  taught 
by  Kant.  The  assertion  of  the  objectivity  of  reason  nega- 
tived the  litft ;  of  the  spontaneous  oiieration  of  reason,  tlio 
former.  lie,  however,  succeeds  in  neither  c^we.  For  in 
asserting  the  objectivity  i>f  rcjison  he  begs  tiie  question 
between  him  and  Kant.  Do  the  best  he  can,  he  has  nothing 
but  reason  with  which  to  prove  rtJison's  objectivity.  Hub 
the  validity  of  thts  assertion  by  reason,  of  its  own  objt-ct.ivity, 
was  the  point  to  be  made  out.  In  ix'gard  to  Fichte  he  shows, 
indeed,  what  Fichtc  never  usserted,  that  the  me  does  not 
create  those  ideas  by  free,  conscious  ctbirt.  But  he  wiis  still 
obliged  to  admit  the  intervention  of  the  m*,  as  percipient 
subject,  in  the  facts  of  spuntarieity,  or  else  to  deny  the  agency 
of  the  me  in  any  of  its  phenomena  not  resulting  from  its- 
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conscious  and  deliberate  activity,  or  from  reflection, — a 
denial  that  would  have  not  only  made  sad  work  of  psychol- 
ogy, bnt  Lave  aa  completely  upset  all  morality  as  the  Ecnsa- 
tion  transformed  of  the  school  of  Condillac. 

The  refutation  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  and  therefore  of  all 
idealism,  ceoism,  and  scepticism,  whether  atheistic  or  pan- 
theistic, is  m  a  simnlc  fact,  which  Cousin  alleees  over  and 
over  a^ain  and  wliich  he  seems  never  to  have  compre- 
hended,— the  fact  already  stilted  that  thf  objcttve  ele'ntini 
of  thought  i-8  alwaya  ?iot-int:  The  error  of  Kant,  and  the 
error  wliich  has  led  astray  his  «hole  school  and  all  others,  is 
the  aaenraption  that  tlie  rng  does  or  may  develop  itself  as 
pure  subject,  or,  in  other  words,  be  its  own  object,  and 
therefore  at  once  subject  and  object.  Kant  assumes  that 
the  m^  develops  itself,  without  a  foreign  object,  in  cogni- 
tion; hence  he  infers  that  all  knowledge  is  purely  subject- 
ive, and  asserts  the  impotc-ucy  of  reason  to  carry  us  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  me.*  Fichte,  taking  Kant's  critique  as 
his  starting-point,  without  reference  to  his  doctrine  con- 
cerning practical  reason,  assorted  the  power  of  the  me  to  be 
its  own  object,  and  sought  the  proof  of  it  in  the  fact  of  voli- 
tion. Hence  he  fell  into  the  absurdity  of  representing  all 
ideas  as  the  products  of  the  me,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
tell  bis  disciples  how  it  is  that  man  makes  God.  A  bold 
man,  that  Fichte ;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  correct  some 
•  tf  his  speculative  errors.  Cousin  seems  to  have  fallen  in 
nart  int<.i  the  error  of  Fichte,  while  seeking  to  get  rid  of  it. 
He  seems  never  to  have  got  quite  clear  of  the  notion  that 
the  me  c&n  be  its  own  object,  notwithstanding  he  assert* 
the  important  fact  that  the  object  is  always  not-^ie.  The 
truth  is,  the  v\e  is  never  object;  it  is  always  subjeft,  and 
subject  only.  It  finds  and  can  find  itself  only  a.s  thinker;  it 
never  does,  then,  find  itself  as  object  tliouglit.  And  as- 
there  can  be  no  thought  wiUiout  an  objective  element,  this- 
element  is  necessarily  noi-me.  Tliis  is  a  fact  of  the  very 
liighcst  importance  in  science ;  but  a  simple  fact  resting 
on  precisely  the  degree  of  evidence  that  we  have  for  our 
own   existence.     This  is  the  great  fact  Cousin  has  stnig- 


•We  know  very  well  llmt  this  wns  not  the  real  doctrine  of  Kant ;  lliat 
it  WMOuly  di-monsiraied  by  him  to  Im;  the  result,  to  which  fill  philosophy 
nm$t  come  thiit  \»  t>,mi-A  on  yiiirt  rmioxi.  Hp  himself  ri'lird  on  |>rHrticnl 
n«ti>tOu.  thai  in  lo  Miiy.  on  plain  cnrnmon  sensr' ;  and  his  |Hirpo's«'  of  wrii  In'j; 
criliuui'y  of  pnri."  r^•;l^()^).  vviis  lo  domonstniii  fn;  unsatisliniory  chiinicU'.r 
of  all  piM'i-lv  nii'inphyMcul  iii>e('ultttiODi«.  A  (vi^e  nmn,  nftiT  all,  wiis  that 
eatnc  Kmaoufl  Kimt. 
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glocl  throngh  all  his  writings  to  ostabliijli,  bnt  which  he, 
after  all,  Iiax  not  ofitiiblisliod,  and  wliich,  thougli  ftsserting  it, 
ho  liiis  failed  entir*>lj'  to  use, — milled,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  by  his  physchologicul  raetliod. 

This  frtct,  that  the  object  is  always  not-me,  establiehed  on 
the  degree  of  certainty  wo  have  stated,  Bcience  becomeapoft- 
sible  and  legitiinafo.  The  certainty  of  knowledge,  when 
carrio<i  into  the  objective,  is  precisely  what  it  is  in  the 
sphere  of  the  anhjcctivc.  There  U  no  pureh/  subject Ive,  of 
purclij  objective  kiuni'Inhje.  We  cannot  think  witliout  find- 
ing onrstdves  as  subject  and  that  which  is  not  ourselves  as 
object.  Wo  find  ourselves  only  in  thinking.  Consequently, 
we  find  both  the  me  and  the  nat-me  in  the  siiine  pheuotuenon, 
by  the  same  light,  and  with  equal  certiiinty.  They  are  both 
fundamental  and  indispensable  elements  of  thought.  With- 
out the  /«/?,  no  thought,  becauso  no  thinker ;  witliout  tl»e 
not-fti^,  no  thought,  because  no  object  to  be  thought.  Here 
is  the  whole  mystery  solved,  and  pbiloBopliy  and  the  uni- 
versal faith  of  mankind  placed  on  the  same  basis.  Man- 
kind believe  in  an  objective  world,  because  thoy  think  it, 
and  cannot  think  without  thinking  it.  Philosophy  can  add 
uothing  to  this,  obtain  uo  other  baoB  for  faith,  and  ticeds  tio 
other. 

The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  our  knowledge,  that  is, 
AS  to  the  grounds  of  science,  disposed  of, — which  we  ven- 
ture to  maintain,  in  opposition  to  M.  Cousin,  is  the  first 
question  in  pliilos<tphy,  not  the  last, — then  conu)  up  the 
•questions  concerning  what  we  actually  know,  and  what  are 
tne  wjurces  and  conditions  of  knowledge.  We  must  answer 
the  question,  wliat  do  wo  actually  know  i  by  drawing  up  an 
inventory  of  the  wealth  of  experience  ;  for  all  actual  knowl- 
-edge  is  by  experience,  nothing  being  a  priori,  but  the 
•capacitv  to  know.  Under  the  head  of  eourccs  and  condi- 
tions or  knowledge,  must  be  considered  the  several  ways  in 
'  which  knowledge  is  obtained,  and  the  means  we  jmsseas  of 
'extending  our  own  knowledge  and  that  of  the  race.  In 
this  department  of  philosophy  must  l>e  considered  the  great 
and  striking  fact  or  inspiration,  natural  and  supernatural, 
human  and  divine, — a  fact  which  plays  a  more  conspicuous 
part  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  hntuun  knowledge  than 
even  religious  people  themselves  contend.  We  did  intend 
to  treat  this  subjeet  of  inspiration  in  this  j>resi!nt  article,  but 
we  have  left  ourselves  no  sj)ace  to  treat  it  at  suthcient 
Icngtlx,    to  satisfy   either  ourselves  or  our  readers.      We, 
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therefore,  leave  it  to  be  a  distinct  topic  of  coneideration 
on  some  future  occasion.  Wo  will  only  eay  at  tin's  time, 
that  the  views  we  have  hej*etofore  offered  on  inspiration  are 
not  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  subject,  and  by 
leaving  out  sonic  important  considerations,  but  imperfectly 
explain  it  so  far  as  they  do  embrace  it. 

Bnt  we  have  given  enough  of  metaphysics  for  one  quar- 
ter, and  mu6t  bnng  this  unexpectedly  protracted  article  to 
a  close,  and  that  too,  while  we  leave  much  unsaid,  which  we 
ha«l  propose<l  to  say.  In  the  course  of  the  article,  we  have 
spared  neither  ourselves,  nor  our  master  in  philosophy,  M. 
Cousin.  The  criticisms  on  ourselves  will  be  taken,  we  pre- 
sume, in  good  part ;  but  those  on  Cousin,  considering  the 
relation  we  have  been  supposed  to  hold  to  his  philosophy, 
will  most  likely  excite  some  surprise,  and  call  forth  a  new 
edition  of  the  old  stereotyped  charge,  that  we  have  changed 
our  opinions  again.  This  charge  has  been  rung  in  our  ears 
from  early  boyhood,  and  we  confess  that  it  has  ceased  to  be 
musical,  and  become  somewliat  monotonous  and  wearisome. 
Would  that  our  good-natured  critics  could  tind  some  other 
fault  in  us,  so  as  to  be  able  to  introduce  a  little  novelty  and 
somewhat  of  variety  into  tlieir  accusiitions.  Both  for  our 
readers'  sake  and  our  own,  we  would  that  we  never  had 
occasion  to  modify  oar  opinions  once  expressed.  But 
we  are  too  poor  in  virtue  to  be  able  to  part  with  enough  to 
purchase  that  consistency  which  is  maintained  only  at  the 
price  of  wilfully  shutting  the  eyes  to  the  light,  or  by 
obstinately  adhering,  in  spite  of  conviction,  to  one's  first 
utterances.  If  we  were  never  conacions  of  having  erred, 
we  should  never  have  occasion  to  modify  the  opinions  we 
had  once  expressed.  It  is  doubtless  best  never  to  err ;  but 
if  we  belong  to  a  fallible  race,  and  cannot  well  avoid  falling 
into  error,  the  next  best  is  probably  to  adhere  to  one's  errors 
no  longer  than  till  one  discovers  that  they  are  errors.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  still  disciples,  and  we  Imve  not  the  least  ^ 
doubt,  notwithstanding  our  proficiency,  that  there  are  many 
things  for  ns  to  learn.  And  that  we  may  be  free  to  learn  them, 
we  resolve  never  to  be  the  slave  of  our  own  past, — the  slave 
of  our  own  shadow.  Others  may  do  differently,  but  per- 
haps not  more  wisely;  and  after  all  he  perhaps  is  not  least 
deserving  of  confidence  who  is  the  first  to  detect  and  expose 
his  own  errors. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  far  from  admitting  that  we  more 
frequently   change  our  opinitiiis  than   ujost  men,  who  are 
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accustomed  to  think  for  thoinsolves,  do  theirs.  TI it- 
principal  difference  between  them  and  ub  is  that  they  iiro 
prudent  enough  to  keep  the  jjreater  part  of  their  chuiij»(.'3 
to  themselves,  or  to  their  few  intimate  friends,  while  we  aro 
so  imprudent  as  to  send  ours  all  out  to  the  public  as  they 
come.  Still  we  could,  were  it  worth  our  while,  very  eiisily 
convince  this  eamo  public,  that  wc  have  by  no  moans  under- 
gone tlic  frequeut  changoa  of  opinion  tiiat  they  imagine. 
The  great  current  of  our  faith  has  always  flowed  on  in  the 
same  direction,  and  tliu  doctrines  we  are  putting  forth  to- 
day, are  the  doctriuee,  enlarged  and  Bysteraatifled,  which  we 
have  always  been  seeming  to  ourselves  to  bo  putting  forth, 
ever  since  we  have  been  known  to  the  community.  The 
only  changes  we  are  conscious  of,  and  the  only  changes  we 
have  acknowledged,  have  occurred  in  relation  to  our  views 
of  the  value  or  soundness,  of  the  views  of  others, — viewa 
which  we  partially  adopted  for  a  time,  without  making  all 
the  nuallHcationa  and  limitations  tliey  demanded.  ( )ur  t'uith 
has  been  and  is  the  same.  "Wliere  we  have  inveotigated  a 
subject  for  ourselves,  and  relied  on  the  free  action  of  our 
own  mind,  we  have  rarely  had  occasion  to  change  oar 
views. 

Even  in  the  criticisms  we  have  offered  on  Cousin's  phi- 
losophy, we  have  said  nothing  not  substantially  anticipatod 
in  former  remarks  upon  it.  Wo  have,  it  is  true,  placed  our 
objections  to  that  plnlosophy  in  a  more  prominent  light  now 
than  we  had  done  before,  because  we  are  conlident  tiiev  are 
of  more  nuportiuico  than  wo  formerly  considered  tliem. 
Every  man  in  criticising  favorably,  or  unfavorably,  any  sys- 
tem, must  view  it  from  the  position  where  he  stjinds.  W lieu 
we  a)>))roached  Cousin's  philosophy  at  first,  we  felt  deeply 
the  need  of  a  profoundor,  a  more  religious  philosophy,  both 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  countrymen,  than  that  taught  in 
our  schools.  We  did  not  foci  able  to  construct  such  a  phi- 
lobophy  as  we  saw  waa  needed ;  we  know  no  one  amongst  oa 
that  was  able.  There  was  too  great  imIifTerenco  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  necessary  to  kindle  up  an  intercKt  in  pliilosoph- 
ical  studies.  It  was  at  that  time  more  important  that  our 
Countrymen  sliould  think  than  it  was  what  tliey  should 
think.  Piiilosophy  had  no  audience.  We  tliought,  and  so 
thought  some  ot  our  friends,  that  of  all  pliilosopiiical  writ- 
ings witlii)!  vnv  reach,  Cousin's  were  I>c8t  adaj^ted  to  the 
wants  of  our  countrymen.  Our  first  aim  was  to  get  the ui 
read  and  studied,  conlident  that  by  so  doing  we  should  pre- 
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pare  the  way  for  a  sound  philosophy,  even  in  case  CoBsin's 
should  be  found  to  be  not  ahogether  Batiafactory.  It  was 
the  best,  the  most  satisfactory,  that  we  were  acqnainted 
■with.  It  had  great  and  ptKsitive  merits,  and  we  felt  that  it 
■was  admirably  adapted  to  the  state  of  philosophic  thongbt 
in  onr  community.  We  therefore  did  what  we  conld  to 
oommead  it.  ^Ve  had  no  disposition  to  dwell  upon  ita 
defects,  for  our  purpose  was  not  to  criticise  it,  but  to  indtice 
-others  to  study  it.  We  commended  it  not  for  these  defects, 
but  for  its  merits.  But,  we  own  that  these  defects  were 
greater  than  we  at  the  time  thought  them,  and  ii'>w  that  an 
interest  is  awakened  among  us  in  philosophical  studies,  we 
have  felt  that  it  was  time  to  point  them  out,  as  they  had  not 
been  pointed  out  before. 

But  we  still  maintain  our  respect  for  Cousin,  as  a  philoso 
pher,  and  as  a  man.  We  abate  nothing  of  what  we  have 
neretofore  said  in  his  praise.  If  his  phdosophy,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  not  all  that  we  at  first  thought  it,  we  still  contend 
that  he  deserves  a  high  rank  among  the  eminent  men,  who 
have  at  different  epochs  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
metaphvsical  science.  His  writings  contain  nearly  all  the 
materials  re<]ni^-te  for  constructing  a  sound  system  of  phi- 
losopiiy.  There  is  scarcely  a  point  involvea  in  the  whole 
subjoet,  on  whicli  he  has  not  shed  more  or  less  light.  We 
have  borrnwefl  from  him  the  very  light  by  which  we  have 
been  enal>led  to  criticise  him;  and  if  we  are  able  on  some 
ptjints  to  offer  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  our  mental 
phenomena  than  he  has  done,  it  is  to  him  that  we  are 
indebted  for  our  ability.  We  know  very  little  that  wo 
would  say,  which  ho  has  not  already  said,  or  implied  ;  and 
if  we  were  asked  what  books  were  best  to  be  studied  by  one 
wishing  to  form  just  philosopliical  views,  we  know  of  none 
that  we  could  more  conscientiously  or  unreservedly  recom- 
mend than  his.  They  are  the  best,  all  things  considered, 
•that  we  are  acquainted  with.  Whoever  would  become 
fiimilinr  with  metaphysical  subjects,  must  study  them 
Tliey  have  a  permanent  value,  which  no  progress  in  science, 
or  cliauges  of  doctrine  can  altogether  destroy.  We  aro 
pleased,  thercfore,  to  find  them  introduced  as  te.xt-books  in 
our  venerable  University  at  Cambridge  :  and  equally  pleaseil 
are  we,  too,  that  their  introduction  lias  not  caused  the  expul- 
eion  of  Loeke  from  the  same  university;  f'>r  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  our  respect  for  Locke  is  every  day 
increasing  and  we  would  not  repeat  the  severe  things  whicli 
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tlie  indisci-oet  zeal  of  his  adiniivi-s  has,  on  Bomo  former  occa- 
Bions,  iiiUucod  H8  to  ejiy  of  liim.  The  more  we  study  liim, 
the  more  ai*e  wo  struck  with  liis  raerita.  Tlio  philo8<")phy 
•wliich  coiiiTneiidd  itrielf  hy  detractiiig  from  tlie  iinpcriBhablo 
glory  of  8Ufli  a  man  H8  John  Ix)cke.  fan  l>e  iu  voffne  only 
for  a  day,  and  mii^t  soon  take  its  place  with  the  thuigs  that 
are  as  it  they  liad  not  been. 

Cousin  is  a  true  philosopher,  and  would  have  given  xa  a 
Bound  philosophy  in  all  its  parte,  if  he  could  have  undertaken 
to  do  it  at  onco,  in  a  regular  Bystcinatie  treatise.  His  errors 
and  defect*  ^ri)\v,  we  upprohend,  from  his  having  8tu<iie<l 

})hilo8opliy  somewhat  aftt>r  tlie  fraj^mentary  manner  in  whicli 
lehaa  treated  it  in  his  writInf»Ss  and  from  havin«j;  confounded^ 
too  much,  philosophy  with  the  history  of  jihilo8<ip!iy.  lie 
liaa  nowhere  jfiven  us  a  complete  system  of  philosophy;  and 
wo  confess  that  we  do  not  Hnd  oui-sclves  able  to  mould  all 
timt  he  has  at  ditTerent  times  advanced  into  one  and  the 
same  system.  Wo  find,  or  we  seem  to  oureelves  to  find,  in 
his  writings  the  elementaof  incongruous  systems,  which  arc 
not,  and  cannot  be  made  part«  of  the  same  whole.  We 
have  been  forced  to  this  conclusion  by  undertaking  to  mould 
his  scattered  fnigments  into  a  complete  and  systematic  boily 
of  philosophy,  an  undertaking  we  have  been  compelled  U> 
abandon.  We  c<")uld  not  succeed.  We  have,  however, 
attempted  the  coJistruction  of  a  system  on  our  own  account, 
with  what  success  it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  though  with  a  siic- 
oeaa  more  satisfactory  to  ourMjlvea  than  we  anticijjated.  We 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  tliat,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
life,  wo  have  a  system,  which,  though  not  constructed  with- 
out assistance,  is  yet  ns  a  system  our  own.  Some  of  its 
elements  appear  in  this  article;  and  those  familiar  with 
metaphysical  matters  will  not  judge  thera  unimjiortant.  The 
whole  system  will  be  laid  bcu>re  the  public  at  the  earliest 
day  possible*,  and  wo  are  confident,  wnen  seen  as  a  whole,  it 
will  be  found  able  to  reconcile  many  jarring  creeds,  and  in  no 
small  degree  to  meet  the  wants  of  both  the  old  school  and  the 
new,  Ihis  mucli  we  may  m\y  in  advance  of  its  pul»1if'ation 
that,  viewed  in  relation  to  thcsystcMJS  of  philosophy  already 
extant,  it  assumes  En*jUsh  philosophy  as  its  starting-point; 
that  is,  it  takes  up  i)liiiosophy  where  it  exists  iti  our  litera- 
ture, and  in  our  national  character,  and  continues  it;  but 
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attnins  to  all  those  moral,  spiritnal,  and  religious  resnlts,  for 
which  we  and  others  have  valned  the  metaiihysical  fipeciila- 
tions  of  modem  France  and  Germany.  Without  claiminfif 
for  man  more  than  finite  powers,  or  pretending  to  solve  all 
problems,  it  will,  we  think,  show  a  solid  baais  for  science 
and  religion.  We  pretend  not,  however,  to  have  made  any 
discovery  that  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  divine  revela^ 
tion,  or  a  childlike  trust  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Providence,  whose  ways  are  often  dark  and  mysterious,  and 
whose  puri)Osefi  are  not  seldom  past  finding  ont.  Man  does 
well  to  aspire ;  it  is  the  glory  of  liis  nature,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  his  advancement:  but  he  does  well  also  to  remember 
that  he  is  a  limited  being,  and  his  intelligence  but  a  feeble 
taper  burning  in  the  bosom  of  infinite  niglit.  For  a  feeble 
distance  it  may  furrow  the  darkness,  and  as  it  grows  by 
burning,  it  may  furrow  it  further  and  still  farther;  but  caa 
never  overcome  it  and  enlighten  infinity. 
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IFrom  the  Democratli:  Review  for  May  imd  June,  ISO] 

The  conception  of  a  T^niversjil  Tlistory  of  humanity 
belongs  almost  to  onr  own  tirn*;?.  and  is  said  to  be  dne  to 
the  Cartesian  school  of  pliilnsttphy  ;  Hitliough  that  school, 
by  taking  its  point  of  departure  in  the  pure  reason  as  mani- 
fested in  the  mdividual  consciousness,  was  and  needs  must 
lie  altogether  unhistoricjtl  in  both  itsj»rinciple  and  tendency. 
Nevertheless,  by  assuming  all  trnth  to  oe  geometrically 
demonstrable,  and  tlierefore  demanding  in  every  subject 
of  human  inquiry  geometrical  evidence,  Carteeianism  neces- 
sarily creates  the  need  of  a  Universal  History,  and  natu- 
rally suggests  its  possil)iHty.  If  all  tnith  be  logically 
demonstrable  from  the  <lata  furnished  by  the  individual 
reason,  then,  whatever  has  appeared,  and  wliaterer  may 
appear,  in  the  history  of  onr  race,  must  he  logically  infer- 
able, and  as  it  were  capable  of  being  reproduced  or  fore- 
known by  mere  reasoning.  This  scliool  by  virtue  of  it* 
Srinciple  taught  men  to  look  upon  history  as  realizing  or 
eveloping  a  plan,  and  therefore,  as  capable  of  scientific 
exposition. 
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By  the  Universal  Hititory  of  humanity,  wc  do  not  under- 
stand 60  mucli  n  complete  nurmlion  of  ail  the  fuels  nruvciitH 
of  the  life  of  humanity  in  time  and  epace,  as  tlieir  eciou- 
tific  explication.  In  constructing  it,  wo  aesunio  the  fact*  to 
be  known,  spread  out  as  it  were  before  us,  and  we  lucroly 
ask,  as  we  contemplate  them,  what  mean  these  facts  ?  What 
is  their  principle?  What  is  their  law '<  Do  they  devclope,  or 
realize  a  plan  (  Can  they  be  reduced  under  a  i^eneraJ  law, 
and  referred  to  a  common  origin  ?  If  so,  what  is  this  origin, 
tliia  law,  or  in  one  word,  this  plani  By  Universal  History, 
then,  we  understand  not  what  commonly  passes  for  history, 
but  tliC  Philosophy  oi  Ilistory. 

Universal  history,  in  the  sense  here  taken,  is  possible 
only  on  condition  that  the  various  facts  and  events  of  the 
life  of  mankind,  originate  in  some  permanent  priuciplo, 
according  to  some  universal  law,  in  subordination  to  a  general 
plan  or  design  ;  and  on  condition  that  the  plan,  the  law,  and 
tlie  principle  are  aaccrtainablo.  The  univci-sid  historian 
assumes  that  nothing  happens  by  mere  chance,  or  falls  out 
tluongh  mere  will  or  arbitrariness ;  that,  in  fact,  nothing 
takes  place  without  having  been  foreseen  and  ]>rovided  for. 
All  is  subordinated  to  a  plan.  What  is  this  plan  \  What 
purpose  was  tlie  life  of  humanity  intended  to  serve?  What 
gnuid  scheme  does  it  realize  or  develope  i  Wc  must  Ije 
iible  to  answer  this  question,  before  we  can  coin[)rchoud  the 
history  of  our  race,  or  form  any  tolerable  judgment  con- 
cerning the  good  or  the  evil  of  its  various  facta  and  events. 
The  plan  or  scheme  once  known,  i\\o  whole  becomes  com- 
pai-atively  easy  ;  for  that  alone  is  good  which  facilitjites  its 
realization ;  and  that  alone  is  evil,  which  tends  to  hinder, 
retard,  ortliwart  it. 

The  answer  to  the  question  here  raised,  is  virtually  the 
Answer  to  the  question,  what  is  the  tinul  cause  of  man  and 
of  men?  For  what  was  man  made?  For  what  do  individ- 
ual men  and  women  exist?  Why  arc  wo  hero  on  thisgioliL!, 
with  just  such  natures  as  we  have,  and  just  such  environ- 
ments ?  Here  is  the  question  of  questions.  All  are  con- 
■cerned  with  tliis  questiDii.  Sooner  or  lalc-r  it  comes  up  in 
all  hearts.  The  rustic  following  his  plow,  the  sliepherd 
tending  his  flocks,  as  well  as  the  naturalist  in  his  laboratory, 
and  the  phiiot^jpher  in  his  painful  pMycliulugical  analysis,  aliko 
ask  this  fearful  question,  and  hccK,  earli  in  his  own  way,  to 
wring  out  fnjui  Nature  an  answer.  Many  answers  liavo 
been  suggested,  many  an  CEdipus  has  guessed  at  the  riddle 
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<if  tlio  Sphinx,  but  fclic  sits  as  ever  at  the  way-side  proposing 
it  juiew.  The  mystery  of  the  Man-child  remains,  for  aU 
that  philosophy  has  done  or  can  do,  vet  unexplained.  It  is 
the  book  which  Jolm  saw  in  the  rignt  hand  of  him  that  sat 
upon  the  tlirone,  written  all  over  within  and  on  the  back- 
side, sealed  with  seven  seals,  and  no  man  is  able  to  open  the 
l>ook  or  to  loosen  the  seals  thereof ;  for  in  each  man  the  self- 
same mystery  is  renewed.  Yet  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  prevails  to  open  the  book,  and  in  proportion  as  we 
become  wedded  to  Christ,  wo  are  able  to  learn  somewhat  of 
its  significance,  and  to  cease  to  weep  that  man  is  and  always 
must  be  a  mystery  unto  himself. 

We  have  no  intention  of  answerinoj  this  question,  which, 
if  we  were  able  to  do,  wo  could  not  do  without  leaving  the 
field  of  philosophy,  and  trenching  too  far  on  the  field  of 
theology,  for  our  present  purpose,  and  also  for  the  general 
design  of  the  Journal  in  which  we  are  writing.  We  have 
asked  the  question  before  to-day,  and  have  asked  it  out  from 
the  very  depths  of  despair,  in  the  terrible  agony  of  feeling 
all  things  giving  way  beneath  us.  "We  have  asked  it  of  our- 
selves, of  our  brethren,  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  of  the 
past  and  the  future,  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  that  too, 
when  we  could  wring  out  no  answer  but  echo  repeating  in 
the  distance  our  own  question.  Whether  we  have  found  an 
answer,  whether  we  have  found  peace  or  not,  or  whence, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  say.  This  nmch,  let  it  suffice  us  to 
say,  that  we  Iteliove  life  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  as  tho 
lite  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  has  a  plan,  a 
wise  and  good  plan,  worthy  of  the  infinite  Wisdom  and 
Love  in  which  it  originated.  So  far  as  our  present  purpose  is 
concerned,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  nntu  was  maue  for 
progress,  for  growth.  The  historian  should  always  assume 
man's  progresaiveness  as  his  point  of  departure,  and  judge 
all  the  facts  and  events  he  encounters  according  to  their 
bearing  on  this  great  central  truth. 

Strictly  speakmg,  progress  cannot  be  the  final  cause  of 
man^s  existence ;  lor  progress  itself  unquestionably  consists 
in  going  to  the  end,  or  in  realizing  the  plan  in  reference  to 
which  man  was  created,  and  exists.  We  must  determine  in 
some  degree  tlie  end  for  wliich  man  was  made,  before  ever 
we  can  determine  what  is  or  is  not  progress.  But  through 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  througli  the  Go6i)el,  that 
end,  for  Christendom  at  least,  is  determined,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  tlie  problem  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  Christian. 
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conscience.  As  Christians  we  all  have  an  obscure  prescuti- 
inont,  if  not  a  clear  atul  distinct  perce])tion  of  it ;  and  do 
eoizo  it,  if  not  by  t-iglit,  at  least  by  faith.  Wo  u1bc»  at*ert, 
as  Christians,  nmn's  progreseiverieas,  for  we  iivver  fail  to 
repeat  that  it  is  hie.  dnt.y  to  labor  incessantly  to  rt-ali/e  the 
end  for  which  God  made  him.  Wo  may  1)0  porniitte<l,  then^ 
in  what  follows,  to  assume  that  there  is  lui  end  to  be  realized 
in  and  through  the  life  of  hmnanity  ;  that  it  is  man's  duty 
to  aapirtj  always  to  this  end  ;  and  that  hie  protrress,  whether 
regarded  as  the  niee,  or  jis  an  iiidivid\ml,  eoiisists  in  goinj^  to 
it.  Tlie  practical  question,  and  the  question  we  pnipose 
now  to  consider  i^  what  is  going  to  this  end  for  whieh  man 
was  uhkIo,  and  by  what  means  or  ageneies  do  we  go  to  it  ? 
In  other  word.-;,  what  is  liuman  progress,  and  how  ia  it 
effected  ? 


I-   THE   WAE-TItKOUV. 

M.  Aficholet  begins  his  Introduction  to  Fniversal  History, 
by  asserting  that  **  with  the  world  eommenced  a  war  whicli 
must  end  with  the  work!  and  ri<it  Iwfori', — tliat  of  n»nn 
against  nature,  of  spirit  against  matter,  of  liberty  against 
necessity.  History  is  nothing  else  but  the  recital  of  this 
interminabk-  struggle."  lie  further  adds  in  a  note  on  this 
jMusKige,  "  I  felicitate  witii  all  my  heart  the  new  a|>o8tIes 
who  are  preaching  the  goK|Kd  of  a  |>acitication  near  at  hand  ; 
but  I  fear  the  treaty  will  serve  otdy  to  materialize  spirit. 
Tiic  industrial  pantheism  whieh  l)elievcs  that  it  is  about  to 
Ix'come  IV  religion,  knows  not  that  religion,  in  order  to  have 
the  least  life,  irniHt  8i>ring  from  moral  liberty,  instead  of 
falling  into  pantheism,  which  ia  the  grave  of  all  relig- 
ions. 

This  note,  written  in  1831.  was  levelled  at  the  Saint- 
Simonians.  then  a  powerful  sect,  threatening  to  gain  a  com- 
plete mastery  over  the  French  mind  ;  and  so  far  as  intended 
lis  a  ])rotest  against  their  uikquestionably  pantheistic  tenden- 
cies, it  was  not  oidy  excusable  hut  justltiahle:  and  yet  we 
are  obligcM.1  to  pause  a  moment  Ix'fore  we  can  altoirether 
accede  U)  thi.s  doctrine  of  eternal  struggle  which  M.  Miclielet 
asHnmes  as  his  point  of  departure.  It  rests  on  the  aiwunii>- 
tion  of  two  originally  hostile  principles  or  forces  between 
M'hicli  there  is  and  can  \xi  no  peace.  However  disgnised, 
this  ia  notiiing  but  the  old  Manichean  iieresv,  the  old 
Persian  tlieory,  oriental  dualism,  which  divides  the  universe 
between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  two  eternal  and  indcstrueti- 
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^le  principles,  one  good,  the  otbcr  evil.  It  affinmes  spirit 
to  be  goou  and  holy,  mutter  to  Ije  evil  and  unholy;  man  to 
be  free,  nature  to  be  bound  "fast  in  fate;"  and  finally, 
Tiatnre  to  be  inherently  hostile  to  man,  always  in  the  way  of 
his  perfection,  and  needinu;  always  to  be  combated,  over- 
come, subdued,  as  the  conchtion  of  his  progress. 

This  theory  M.  Michelet  api|)ears  to  have  put  forth  as  the 
weans  of  escape  from  Saint-Simonian  pantheism,  and  the 
rationalist  fatalism  of  the  Hegelian  school,  intrmluced  into 
France  by  M.  Cousin,  and  incorporated  substantially  in  hia 
Course  on  the  History  of  Philosoi>hy,  in  1828.  The  motive 
has  been  to  save  human  freociom,  which  the  prevailing 
theories  threatened  to  annihilate,  as  an  element  that  must 
count  for  something  in  the  histurv  of  humanity.  So  far  we 
applaud  the  motive,  and  accept  the  statement.  But  is  this 
theory  of  two  antagonist  forces,  of  the  necessary,  the  invin- 
cible and  eternal  hostility  of  spirit  and  matter,  well 
founded?    Is  there  in  reality  any  ground  for  assuming  it? 

For  ourselves,  we  confess  tiuit  we  regard  this  theory  as 
tlie  fundamental  heresy  of  ancient  and  modent  times.  Dis- 
goise  the  matter  as  we  may,  we  shall  be  obliged,  in  the  last 
resort,  as  we  have  intimated,  in  order  to  maintain  it,  to 
adopt  the  old  theory  of  oriental  dualism,  against  which  the 
church  struggled,  and  almost  in  vain,  dunng  the  iirst  six 
hundred  years  of  its  existence.  It  loses  sight  of  the  pro- 
found significance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  lies 
alike  at  the  basis  of  Christian  theology,  and  of  all  sound 
philosophy  whether  of  man  or  of  nature.  With  mere 
-duality,  we  admit  that  we  have  and  must  have  war,  and 
"War  only ;  but  when  we  have  apprehended  the  profoimd 
mystery  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  have  learned  that 
the  mediator  or  middle  term,  the  reconciler  of  the  two 
-extremes,  is  integral  in  the  original  ground  and  cause  of 
-creation  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Origin,  or  rather  in  the  Origi- 
nal of  all  things,  there  is  an  indissoluble  synthesis,  not  sec- 
ondary but  primitive,  of  the  two  forces  which  we  have 
■called  hostile,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Original  is  not, 
as  the  theory  we  are  considering  teaches,  a  Duality,  but  a 
TiUNrrY.  The  two  tenns  are  reconciled,  or  made  one,  by 
the  presence  of  the  third.  In  the  Original  of  things,  then, 
there  is,  and  there  can  be,  no  absolute  and  invincible  neccs- 
«ty  for  the  hostility  assumed. 

In  all  mystical  philosophy  and  theologjr,  the  number  three 
faag*been  called  tlie  holy  number,  and  the  perfect  number, 
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and  not  wUliont  roaw^n ;  for  it  brings  togethor  alwavs  tlio 
two  extremes,  and  iiiukoB  them  one,  ii  norfect  whole.  Tliis 
nnmbcr  which  we  find  in  t)ie  Oriujinal  tif  nil  thinf^s,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  inlinite  und  inoffiiljle  God  himself,  we  iind 
repeated  throughout  tlio  Tiniverse  in  each  order  of  creation, 
and  in  each  iniJividiml  en'iitnre.  "  MuuJms  vnivcrsus,"  Bays 
an  old  writer,  '■'nihil  aliiiii.eH,quam  Deua  eiepltcaiu^." 
The  universe  is  nothing  else  but  God  expressed.  The  orig- 
inal type,  pattern,  nioih'l,  or  exetn]>lar  of  all  creatnreB,  after 
whicli  all  were  made,  and  witfiout  reference  to  wliicli  was 
nothing  made  that  was  made,  was  eternal  with  God,  in  his 
own  infinite  Logos  or  Keiison,  in  the  very  heginning  with 
him,  in  his  own  ineffable  EKsence.  Tho  Trinity  which  we 
find  to  be  essential  in  God,  must  then  of  necewity  bo 
repeated  through  all  his  works.  Con8<)quently  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  harmony,  unanimity,  mufit  l>e  always  pres- 
ent in  all  parts  of  his  imivcrt>e,  and  within  the  reacu  of 
every  individual  creature,  so  long  as  that  creature  is  found 
in  its  noiTOal  state. 

Nor  are  we  satisfied  with  the  representation  of  our  rela- 
tion with  nature  as  a  relation  of  hostility,  and  therefoi-c 
assuming  progress  to  consist  in  overcoming  and  subduing  it. 
We  see  nowhere  tho  evidences  of  this  hostility.  In  tlieir 
origin  man  and  natnn-  are  nearly  related ;  and  man  is  so 
made  that  he  is  incapable  of  living,  of  exhibiting  the  least 
BigR  of  vitality,  save  in  and  through  the  most  intimate  and 
friendly  union  with  luiture.  Cut  oil  from  communion  with 
nature,  deprived  of  light,  air,  heat,  moisture,  from  the  vari- 
ous, necessary,  and  appropriate  food  which  he  derives  from 
the  outward  world,  imd  assimilates  to  himself,  man  would 
instantly  cease  to  be  a  living  man,  lose  all  actual  existence, 
and  become  at  best  a  mere  potentiality  or  possibility. 
Nature  then  is  not  unfriendly  to  man,  is  not  his  enemy, 
which  he  must  tight,  subdue,  and  if  possible  annihilate;  but 
she  is  a  genial  friend,  his  generous  assistant,  the  chief  min- 
ister to  his  life  and  j>h  ii.snre.  Man  unquestionably  acta  on 
nature,  as  nature  acts  on  him  ;  there  is  a  mutual  action  and 
re-action  of  one  upon  the  other,  as  the  condition  of  life; 
this  action  and  ro-;iction  is  from  opposite  directions,  and 
therefore  man  and  nature  may  bo  said  to  stand  opposed  one 
to  the  other;  but  after  all  there  is  no  hostility  in  the  mutual 
opposition.  The  two  forces,  the  moment  they  meet, 
embrace,  and  are  henceforth  one. 

Still   more  objcctioiiiililc,  in  our  view,  is  it  to  nfipert  a 
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necessary  and  eternal  hostility  between  spirit  and  matter. 
Tins  is  tbe  oriental  dualism  in  its  worst  fonn.  But  spirit 
and  matter  are  never — no,  never — in  nature,  providence,  or 
grace,  encountered  as  hostile  forces.  In  no  point  of  view 
we  can  take — moral,  social,  religious,  philosophical — is 
there  ever  the  radical  distinction  between  spirit  and  matter 
tliis  theory  supposes;  and  nowliere  do  we  ever  find  two 
orders  of  existences,  one  spiritual,  the  otiier  material.  Mat- 
ter is  utterly  inconceivable  without  a  spiritual  basis;  and 
spirit  is  equally  inconceivable  without  a  body.  The  asser- 
tion, not  unfrequently  made,  that  man  is  a  soul — meaning 
by  soul,  spirit,  as  distinguished  from  a  material  body — is  as 
false  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  man  is  a  body — meaning  by 
body,  matter,  as  distinguished  from  spirit  Man  is  not 
spirit;  man  is  not  matter;  nor  is  he  spirit  and  matter;  but, 
as  we  Iwve  said  in  our  Synthetic  Phtlogophy,  spirit  in  and 
through  matter.  Man  disembodied  would  be  no  more  man, 
than  the  body  is  man  when  deprived  of  the  spirit.  We 
here  assert  the  inseparability  of  spirit  and  matter — not  by 
any  means  their  identity.  To  assert  tlie  identity  of  spirit 
and  matter  is  to  fall  either  into  spiritualism  or  into  material- 
ism, either  of  which  were  no  better  than  the  dualism  we 
are  condemning,  and  both  of  whicii  we  as  stadioasly  eschew 
as  the  saint  does  Satan. 

The  error  of  this  dualism  is  in  assuming  spirit  and  matter 
to  be  two  distinct  and  independent  existences,  or,  more 
scholafitically,  substances.  We  have  regarded  them  as  ulti- 
mate. But  neither  of  them  is  ultimate,  or  substance  in 
itself.  Back  of  both  spirit  and  matter  is  the  xb  tv  of  the 
Greeks — being  itself,  or  absolute  substance.  Substance — 
that  which  stands  under,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  sup- 
ports accidents — is  ultimate,  and  in  tlie  highest  sense  is  God 
— zb  ov  Jvroc,  Substance  of  substance,  Being  of  being,  and 
as  we  have  learned  from  his  revelations,  not  only  Being  of 
iHjing,  but  e^entiallt/  wise,  powerful,  and  good ;  whence  we 
learn  again  that  absolute  Being,  Ik-iiig  in  it^>lf,  is  absolute 
Wisdom,  Power,  and  Love,  the  ineffable  and  ever-blessed 
Tliree  in  One,  and  One  in  Three. 

If  we  have  found  the  Original  of  all  things  to  be  a  Trin- 
ity, as  we  are  tanght  by  Christian  theology,  so  do  we  lind 
also  a  corresponding  trinity  in  the  mamiestation.  When 
we  ascend  to  God,  we  find  him  a  Trinity,  the  three  terras 
of  which  are — 1.  Power;  2.  Wisdom;  3.  Love.  These 
three,  in  their  absolute  unity  and  triplicity,  are  absolute 
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BoiQg,  ropu-dod  ns  \mng  in  itself.  Starting  now  from 
being  in  \tfxAf,  proceeding,  bo  to  speak,  from  5od  to  crea- 
tion, wc  find  throe  terms,  which  are — 1.  Being,  or  tho 
Essentiiil;  2.  Tiie  Ideal;  3.  Tho  Actual 

Now,  according  to  tlie  doctrine  laid  down,  that  theorig-inal 
tvpo  of  all  things  i.s  ctormd  in  God,  this  secotid  trinity,  as 
well  as  the  rfrst,  must  i)e  rcjwated  throngliout  the  universe, 
in  oacli  order  of  creation,  and  in  each  individual  existence. 
Every  being,  every  snbjtict,  whether  of  discotirse  or  of 
tiiought  even,  must  in  its  degree  represent  the  absolute,  and 
be  capable  of  being  coiitein|ilated  under  the  threefold  point 
of  view  of  the  essential,  the  idi-ul,  and  the  actual.  We  say 
rr^prexeulA.  We  do  by  no  ineans  aftirni,  whatever  some  may  at 
tirst  sight  suppose,  that  bmiusc  each  being  or  subject  neccs- 
«irily  rbpn-sents  the  absolute,  therefore  each  Ijcing  or  Bob- 
ject  is  absolute,  therefore  the  intinito  God ;  nor  a  part  of 
God,  nor  an  emanation  of  God,  as  pantheism  impiously 
ti'aches.  Tho  particnhir  being  or  suiijuet  represents  the 
absolute,  and  is  tho  al)solute  only  under  tho  point  of  view 
of  sulWect  of  its  own  phenoTiienu,  or  cause  of  its  own  effects; 
but  it  IS  itself  finite  and  phenoujenal  in  reliition  to  a  higher 
subject.  Man,  if  wo  contemplate  liim  solely  in  relation  to 
his  own  phenomena,  stands  for  the  absolute;  he  in  this  rela- 
tion represents  God,  is,  as  it  has  been  sjiid,  the  Shekinah  of 
God;  but  ho  represents  him  only  in  a  finite  and  relative 
manner,  for  there  is  a  subject  which  transcends  man,  and  of 
which  he  is  but  a  faint  itiiiige,  a  dim  shadow. 

Taking  these  three  distiuctions,  the  first,  the  easential,  is 
in  itself  inapproachable  and  incfTabIc  ;  the  second,  the  ideal, 
which  is  the  word  of  the  first,  is  what  we  call  sjiirit;  the 
third,  the  actual,  that  is,  the  incarnation,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
word,  is  what  wo  understand  by  matter.*  In  our  technology 
we  sliould  substitute  ideal  and  actual  for  spiritual  and 
material.  In  every  subject  we  should  recognize,  nay,  in 
fact,  we  do  recognize,  both  tlie  ideal  and  the  actual.     Tho 


•Our  readers  must  not  misapprehend  us  here;  we  arc  itill  In  the  domnln 
of  p)iiluMi|iliy,  nnd  very  far  from  ntlempting  any  invaiiion  of  Uie  pccnlinr 
proyiaco  of  iho  OhriHtian  tlicologian.  If  we  seem  to  pve  a  univcnsHl 
Inturprolulion  to  the  Ohristian  mvslery  of  tho  Inrarnation  of  the  Word, 
of  "  God  inanif'^t  in  tJip  lliwh,"  it  is  because  that  mytitcry  has  universnl 
,,     ■  'I  IjuI  point  out,  nnd  wiiich  we  do  without  any 

of  giving  a  universal  applirution  to  what  h«  a 

i.  iii.^M.i i,.^.i,  .i- .  .i)  common  with  our  brctliren  of  tlie  church  of 

Christ,  hold  to  hv  a  )*i»fe<-iftl  truth.  We  hold  the  incAriiution  of  thu  Word 
to  be  a  spi-cia!  truth,  liui  a  H|K'i.'iiil  truth  of  so  higli  an  urdur  as  to  contaio 
within  Itself  the  uaiveraal  truths  to  which  we  refer. 
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actual  necesgarily  implies  the  ideal ;  for  if  there  were  no 
ideal,  what  would  tliere  be  to  be  actualized  ?  The  ideal 
necessarilj  demands  the  actual ;  for  without  the  actual,  it 
would  1)6  to  us  precisoly  as  if  it  were  not,  for  only  so  far  as 
actualized  is  it  ever  cognizable. 

In  the  order  of  existence,  the  essential  precedes  the  ideal, 
and  the  idcsil  the  actual.  Tliis  order,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and 
the  American  transcendental ists,  boiist  that  they  reproduce 
in  their  systems  of  philosophy.  They  boast  of  being  able 
to  begin  with  the  essential,  and  from  that  to  proceed  to  the 
ideal,  and  thence  to  the  actual.  Tlius,  from  their  knowledge 
of  God  as  al>solute  being,  they  can  tell  a  priori  what  will 
be  his  "Word ;  and  from  their  knowle<lge  of  tiie  Word,  fore- 
tell what  is  and  must  be  the  actual.  Tliis,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, would  plivce  piiiiosophy  on  the  sjime  basis  with  geome- 
try, and  make  all  concrete  existences  in  time  and  space 
logically  demonstrable  from  the  data  obtained  from  our 
knowledge  of  absolute  being  in  itself.  Hence  Hegel  contends 
that  the  system  of  the  universe  is  only  a  system  of  logic, 
and  hence  he  asserts  the  identity  of  the  ideal  and  the  essen- 
tial, of  idea  and  being.  But  all  this  boast  is  vain.  It  claims 
for  man  the  power  of  knowing  the  absolute  in  itself,  and 
therefore  claims  for  man  confessedly  finite,  absolute  knowl- 
edge, which  would  imply  that  ho  himself  is  absolute,  and 
therefore  not  finite,  but  infinite.  The  boast  is  also  vain,  for 
in  the  order  of  knowledge  we  are  obliged  to  reverse  the 
order  of  existence ;  we  rise  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God,  instead  of  descending  from  God  through  man  to 
nature.  None  l»ut  God  himself  can  know  according  to  the 
■order  of  e.xistonce,  for  none  but  he  can  know  being  in 
itself,  and  from  the  absolute  knowledge  of  the  cause,  nave 
a  perfect  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  effect.  We,  finite  as  we 
are,  can  see  the  ideal  only  in  the  actual,  and  the  essential 
only  in  the  ideal :  the  glory  of  the  Father  only  in  the  Son, 
God.  only  in  his  works,  that  is,  his  works  of  creation,  provi- 
dence, and  grace.  Hero  again  wo.  find  the  truth  of  the 
mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  ;  and  also  are  able 
to  waive  the  old  controversy  between  the  spiritualists  and  the 
materialists,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  St/nthetic  Philosophy. 

Now  if  the  spiritual,  that  is  the  ideal,  is  seized  only  in 
the  material,  that  is  again  in  the  actual — which  is  only  say- 
ing that  the  cause  is  seized  only  in  the  effect,  the  actor  only 
in  the  act — whence,  we  would  ask,  is  this  original,  invinci- 
ble, and  eternal  antagonism  between  spirit  and   inattert 
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Spirit,  tlmt  is,  the  ideal,  innsmuch  as  it  always  transcenrls 
the  actual,  as  in  iifo  the  conception  is  never  overt!ik«!ti  hy 
tho  execution,  is,  we  own,  Biip«.'nor  to  nuittcr;  and  taken  in 
its  In'fjhest  soii*e,  as  the  iiifiniti.'  idciil  of  God,  which  he  \» 
realizing  in  creation,  it  is  unnuo.'.tionaldy  eternal,  while  mat- 
ter, which  is  but  spirit  actiinlizcd,  in  ncccssHrily  not  eternal, 
l)nt  created  in  time.  Yet  if  inferior  and  iitihsetinent  to 
spirit,  ;uid  distinjiuishable  from  it  as  the  effect  from  tha 
cunsc,  we  would  ask  how  can  thin,  involve  it**  hostility  to 
spirit,  so  tliJit  it  c;ui,  aii  it  now  does,  find  room  for  it*<^lf  only 
in  proportion  as  it  repu;jn8  and  annihilates  iti  We  mi|;;ht 
as  well  say  that  we  can  live  i.»tdy  by  destroying  tho  works  of 
Otir  own  iianils,  when  in  fact  it  is  in  creating,  in  producing, 
not  in  destroying,  that  we  do  or  can  live. 

Wo  may  here  i>e  referred,  we  arc  aware,  to  tbo  allogod 
hostility  between  our  soul  anil  body,  as  an  exaniplo  an«I  4 

Sroof  of  this  eternal  war  of  spirit  ai^ainst  matter;  but  wo 
eiiy,  in  loto,  the  fact  of  this  alle;;ed  hostility  ;  we  deny  that 
there  ever  is,  in  tho  normal  state  at  leAs<t,  atiy  disliiirmony 
between  tho  human  soul  and  body,  or  that  their  relation  ia 
ever  any  other  than  that  of  union  and  peace.  In  the  tirst 
place,  matter  i«  as}  necessary  to  man's  exietcnce  as  a  living 
soul,  if  not  to  his  mere  beintr,  as  a  virtuality,  as  spirit  itself. 
The  method  so  common  of  s]>cakin;^  of  man  under  tho 
division  of  sf>ul  and  body  is  hardly  scriptural.  We  are  toM 
in  Genesis,  that  "the  Lonl  God  formeil  man  out  of  tlie  dust 
of  the  groimd,  and  breathed  into  bis  nostrils  the  hreatb  of 
life;  and  tiuin  h'cnm<<  a  Hviny  houI.''^  Man  is  a  soul — at 
least  a  Uvina  sold — only  when  he  ia  spirit  actualized  in  a 
body.  In  tiio  next  placo,  wc  never  find  man  aa  spirit  on 
one  side,  constitutinijf  jis  it  were  rym  camp,  and  man  as  botly 
on  the  other  side,  as  the  other  c^inip.  Tlicre  h:is  never  yet 
been  addticud  a  single  well-attv*tod  fact,  that  man  ever 
exists,  or  is  cJinablc  of  performing  a  single  act  as  spirit  sej>arato 
from  body,  into  all  of  his  phenonioniL,  at  least  so  far  as  ho 
knowH,  ho  enters  as  a  living  soul,  as  the  living  synthesis  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  matt'riid.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  asChris- 
tiaas  profess  in  the  creed,  not  only  to  believe  in  the  Hfo 
everlasting,  but  also  in  the  resurrection  of  tho  body;  for 
the  conception  of  a  fntiiro  life,  save  as  embodied  spirits,  is 
impossible. 

Wo  have  rnn  into  many  absurdities  concerning  spirit,  and 
no  wonder,  for  spirit  in  its<ilf  is  absolutely  incoticeivable. 
Men  have  tidked  about  it  as  if  it  were  in  the  full  sense  of 
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t])e  term  a  substance,  a  separate,  an  independent,  and  an  eternal 
order  of  existence;  and  in  tlicsodaysof  ours,  tlicy have  even 
pretended  tliat  we  are  capalilr  of  re<>o<^iiiziiip  it  intuitively, 
distinct  and  separate  frmii  all  niatoriid  enibodinient.  All 
this  is  nonsense.  We  can  form  no  notion  whatever  of  spirit, 
save  lus  tiie  spirit  of  sotiicwliiit.  Tims  wo  say,  spirit  of  the 
tlung,  of  the  remark,  of  the  disoouivie,  of  man,  of  God-  It  is 
always,  as  it  were,  the  word  whieh  sorao  one,  or  somothine 
speaica:  abstraet  the  suhjet't  of  whieh  it  is  prediwited, 
aWtract  the  speaker,  and  it  is  to  us  as  if  it  were  not.  In 
the  material  we  nnquestionably  perceive  that  which  is  not 
niutori;il,  hut  spiritual.  This  ts  tho  truth  the  niiitfrinlisfs 
overliKjk  or  drny.  Bnt  we  perceive  tlie  spiritual  oitly  in 
and  tfirnugfi  the  material,  not  separable,  if  dit^tinf^uibhable, 
from  thu  tiiiitcriid.  This  is  the  truth  the  traiisvcndentalista 
and  spiritualists  overlook  and  deny.  The  Bymhetlc  philoso- 
pher overlooks,  denies  neither,  but  accepts  tlie  spiritual  ii» 
and  through  the  material,  iisst-rtinjj  thu  two  as  weddt-d  iu 
indissohiblo  union,  and  mndo  one  in  the  f.irt  of  life. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  because  we  look 
unon  the  assumption  of  thu  ori^^iiial  iind  uecess;iry  hu.stility 
or  spirit  and  matter,  a*  pruductive  of  the  very  worst  conse- 
quences. It  supposes  a  8<irt  of  antagonism  between  the  soul 
and  body  which  does  not  exist ;  between  one  class  of  our 
interests  and  another  which  ought  never  to  bo  admitted. 
Assuming  it,  one  chiss  have  anathematized  the  body  and  all  its^ 
interests,  and  have  seemed  to  suppose  that  whatever  tends  to 
promote  the  social  and  pliysical  well-being  of  man,  is  of  the 
earth  earthy,  sensual,  devilish,  and  nr»t  to  bo  tolerated. 
Another  class,  ;u;sumitig  the  same  distinction,  have  predi- 
cated purity  of  the  soul  alone,  and  impnrity  solely  of  tlift 
body;  and  have  allowed  the  grossest  sensual  indulgence, 
alleging  that  the  8«nil  takes  no  part  in  the  lusts  of  thu  body^ 
and  is  not  sullied  bv  them.  The  soul  is  the  oJily  e^ential 
part  of  man,  wherefore  then  trouble  ourselves,  if  it  remaiik 
pure,  idjout  what  is  of  the  bo<ly  atone?  Another  class  still,  seis^ 
mg  the  same  distinct  ions,  atMrm  tliat  all  sin  originates  in  the 
body,  aiul  as  we  throw  off  our  bodies  when  we  die,  it  fol- 
lows that  death  frees  us  from  all  sin,  and  bcinj'  freed  by 
death  from  sin,  we  need  no  intercession  of  the  liedeen>er, 
and  have  nothing;  to  fear  in  the  world  to  come  from  what 
we  have  done  wuile  on  the  earth  ;  thns  saying  virtually  to 
all  men,  "Coiue,  let  ti.s  eat,  drink,  and  Ix;  merry,  fur  tomor- 
row we  siiall  die,  and  through  death  be  cleansed  from,  all 
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iniquity,  and  enabled  to  rise  at  once  into  infinite  bliss/'  Let 
the  view  be  taken  which  wo  have  endeavored  to  sot  forth, 
and  60  fjir  as  doctrine  is  itifhjential,  men  will  study  to  main- 
tain "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  to  provide  fur  man 
as  "a  l>eing  made  to  live  in  a  body,"  as  Bussuet  siiys  of  him  ; 
to  unite  under  the  same  law  of  love,  botli  epirilua!  interest* 
and  mntorial,  to  reconcile  the  duties  of  time  witli  those  of 
eternity,  to  serve  God  by  serving  men,  and  to  win  heaven 
hereafter  by  crofting  a  lieaven  here  on  earth. 

We  do  not,  then,  si^reo  with  MiehelL't  that  our  condition 
here  is  n(^co«suri!y  that  of  eternal  hostility,  if  we  are  to 
6j>ealc  as  pliilosoithers ;  nor  do  we  admit  that  [irogresa  con- 
sists in  overcoming  and  subduing  a  hostile  nature  or  rebell- 
ions matter.  Nature,  matter,  necessity,  are  onr  friends, 
without  whose  presence  and  eflicient  aid  we  could  not  live 
€ven  for  a  moment.  Is  the  germ  in  the  acurn  at  war  with 
tlie  light,  air,  warmth,  and  moisture,  M'lthout  which  it  could 
by  no  possible  moans  grow  into  tlie  oak?  l\o  doubt  we  are 
Jiere  for  struggle,  for  effort  long-continued  and  well  sus- 
tained, yet  not  to  ovLTcomc  nutiire,  but  to  live  in  harmony 
with  nature  and  by  its  friendly  co-operation.  Our  progress 
consista  not  in  overcoming  external  enemies,  in  removing 
external  obstacles,  but  in  filling  up  the  void  in  ourselves,  in 
positively  enlarging  our  own  being  by  actualizing  more  and 
more  of  the  infinite  ideal  that  hovere  for  ever  over  and  before 
us.  The  struggle  to  enlarge  ourselves,  not  by  removing 
others — for  our  difficulty  is  not  in  being  repressed  from 
without — but  by  a  positive  growth,  in  obedience  to  an  inter- 
nal want,  and  according  to  an  internal  law,  is  undoubtedly 
very  admissible ;  yet  it  is  also  in  our  judgment  very  dia- 
itingnlshable  from  an  interminable  war  against  hostile  forces 
■winch  threaten  every  moment  to  ovenvhelm  us  from  without. 
In  this  last  case  there  is  no  peace  for  us,  no  orderly,  traufjuil 
growth :  but  in  the  other,  tuo  view  we  take,  life  becomoa 
truer  wid  intenser  in  pro])ortion  as  it  ceases  to  be  a  state  of 
war.  We  cannot  consent  to  regard  peace  as  a  state  of  death, 
and  to  hope  for  life  only  in  perpetual  combat.  Peace 
!)etween  man  and  God,  interest  and  duty,  time  and  eternity, 
body  and  soul,  nature  and  humanity,  freedom  and  necessity, 
so  far  from  being  incompatible  with  life  and  growth,  is 
their  indi/?per>sable  condition,  the  one  thing  after  which  all 
men  yearn,  that  which  the  Son  of  God  came  to  bestow,  and 
which  he  gives  to  all  his  true  followers,  saying,  "  peace  be 
with  yoa :  my  peace  give  I  unto  you."    That  belief  in  the 
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possibility  of  this  universal  peace,  this  nniversul  reconcilia- 
tion of  all  things,  when  the  sword  shall  be  beaten  into  tlie 
ploughshare  an<l  the  spear  into  the  pruning-iiook,  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together,  and  the  liou  shall  eat 
straw  like  the  ox,  is  no  dream,  we  may  read  in  the  iipleap- 
ing  of  all  hearts  to  greet  it  when  announced  ;  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  Original  of  all  things  there  are  the  foundiitiona 
of  it;  and  in  tlie  often  asserted  fact,  that  eveiT  normal  exer- 
cise, whether  of  mind  or  Wdy,  i«  tlironghout  God's  universe 
accompanied  by  pleasure. 


n.   THE  urMANtTARIAX  TIIEOEY. 

But  leaving  now  this  war-theory,  if  we  may  so  denomin- 
ate it,  and  for  the  most  part  the  question  of  what  is  progress, 
we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another  theory,  whidi  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  denominate  the  hnmanitarian  theory, 
because  it  recognizes  no  agency  in  the  progress  of  humanity, 
but  tliat  of  humanity  itself.  The  ablest  exponent  of  this 
theory  we  have  met  with,  is  the  late  Professor  Theodore 
Joufiroy,  in  whose  premature  death  philosophy  has  lost  a 
sincere  friend,  and  tlie  eclectic  scliool  fonnded  by  Cousin, 
one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  AVe  hold  the  memory  of 
JoufFroy  in  great  respect.  We  acknowledge  ourselves  not 
a  little  indented  to  nis  philosophical  writings  for  many 
valuable  hints,  and  for  many  hours  of  true  pleasure.  He 
has  often  instructed  and  delighted  us  by  his  transparent 
thought  and  calm  good  sense.  His  Prol^eijomene^  an  Droit 
Ufaturel,  is  one  of  the  very  best,  if  not  tJie  very  best  work 
on  the  philosophical  grounds  of  morality  which  can  be 
found  in  any  language,  and  had  it  been  written  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view,  instejid  of  the  point  of  view  of 
mere  psychological  analysis,  we  should  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  it.  Its  fault  is  the  faidt  of  all  philosophical  works, 
written  since  the  time  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  that  of 
assuming  the  {xissibility  of  finding  sufficient  data  from  which 
to  demonstrate  the  highest  order  of  tmtlis,  without  a  rt^s^irt  to 
divine  revelation  as  made  by  providential  men,  and  especially 
by  God's  only  begotten  and  well-lM^loved  Son, — an  assump- 
tion which,  if  it  were  warrantable,  would  declare  divine 
revelation  a  fable,  or  at  best  a  work  of  supererogation. 

The  theory  we  are  now  to  examine,  is  to  be  tound  in  an 
essay  written  in  1S25,  eniiiXnal  Rtjlectiong  sur  1ai  J^hilcao^ 
phie  de  r  Jlutoire,  published  in  J ovSroy's  Jlelanges  Philoa- 
ophiquea. 
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JouflFroy,  in  his  theory,  nssumea  Umt  tlie  liiiinuii  nvo  is 
Biibjcct  to  perpetual  uiovoineut  and  tratisforniation,  the 
cause  and  law  of  wlilcli  it  is  thu  province  of  tlie  philos{)]>hy 
of  history  to  investigate.  This  niovcniont  and  transforma- 
tion "  inuttt  liavo  a  principle,  and  as  tlio  oIToct  is  limited  to 
man,  n  principle  wliiiih  acts  on  liim  alone.  Now  what  is 
tliis  principle  J  Wlierc  is  it  to  Ihj  sought?  Not  in  the 
theatre  on  wlilch  man  i?  ])laccd  for  development.  This 
theatre,  which  is  nutnre,  is  ^onnurm  to  liim  with  the  hrnles 
that  do  not  change;  this  tlieatre,  hesidea,  is  tlie  same  to-<lav 
tlmt  it  vras  yesterday,  that  it  always  will  he.  Ilunian  mohil- 
ity  cannot  come  f mm  tliis.  If  it  does  not  come  from  the 
theatre,  then  it  ninst  come  from  the  actor.  There  is  a  prin- 
ciple  of  change  in  man  which  is  not  in  the  hrute." 

Man's  conchn't  is  inlluenccd  and  determined  l»y  two 
moving  forces ;  the  tendeiicieB  of  hii>  naturi-,  and  tlie  views 
he  forms  concerning  the  ditTerent  ends  to  which  tliem."  ton- 
doncics  aspire.  The  tendencies  are  invarinhle.  like  linmaii 
natnre  itBtdf,  so  that  we  cjinnot  Hnd  the  jirineiple  of  eliango 
in  them.  The  views  {Ics  idvcs  de  /■'  inMlif/cHCf  /iwntiirnf) 
var}'  from  one  time  to  another,  in  one  country  and  another. 
In  these,  the  ideas  of  human  intelligence,  then,  h  to  he 
fonnd  the  principle  of  cluHiiro  in  human  things.  "All  iho 
C'lmiiges  which  take  place  in  the  coiidilion  of  man.  all  llic 
transforniationiJ  which  it  lias  inKJergone,  proceed,  then,  from 
the  intolligence,  and  are  the  elTect  of  it ;  the  history  of 
these  changes,  then,  in  tho  hwt  analyt^is  is  only  thu  hislorv 
of  Ideas,  which  have  sncceeded  one  another  in  human  intel- 
ligcnco,  or,  if  it  he  preferred,  the  history  of  the  intellectual 
developiueiit  of  humanity." 

Ileiv  the  principle  of  all  change,  therefore  of  all  progress, 
is  agsunied  to  be  in  man  himself,  and  not  in  his  nature,  nor  ill 
the  tendencies  of  his  nature,  hiiL  solely  in  thoideiisof  hisintel- 
ligence.  By  ideas  of  intelligence,  Joutlroy  does  not  mean, 
wo  take  it,  ideas  in  tho  Platonic  sense,  for  in  this  sense  the 
ideas  of  our  intrlligence  no  more  change  than  tho  tenden- 
<;ie3  of  our  nature  themselves,  hut  properly  tho  notions  or 
views  which  we  form  of  those  idejis,  or  of  the  ends  wo 
ought  to  lalK>r  to  realize.  Now,  if  the  theatre  on  which  WQ 
are  placed,  that  is,  nature,  undergoes  no  change,  that  is  to 
say,  if  no  change  occuhj  without  to  produce  u  corresponding 
change  within,  and  if  mati's  nature  and  tendenoie.H  are  in 
themselves  necesfearily  invariable,  we  would  ask  whence  the 
principle  of  tlie  change  in  even  our  ititelligence?     Human 
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intelligence  can  be  only  the  result  of  the  factors  ae&nmed; 
and  it  tbo  factors  remain  invariable,  Low  is  it  possible  to 
var}'  the  product? 

"  Tite  ueveloptneiit  of  tlie  Luman  intelligence,"  says  Jouf- 
froy,  in  continuation.  "  is  of  a  two-fold  nature ;  it  is  spon- 
taneous and  rcllective."''  But  doe-s  tliis  relieve'us  of  our 
embarmssnient  <  What  is  the  sjiontiineons  development  of 
liuman  inUrllij^fucc?  According  to  Cousin  it  is  an  imper- 
sonal develupmeiit  of  intelligence,  a  dcveldjtment  in  which 
human  freedom,  human  personality  dix's  not  interv-ene,  and 
therefore  the  agency  at  work  in  it  is  7iot-mf.  Whatever 
<'liange  there  can  be  introduced  into  human  intellifjence 
through  spontaneity,  must  in  ivality  oomo  from  witliout, 
and  iiriiily  a  eiiange  in  that  whicli  Jouirroy  tells  us  changes 
not.  According  to  JonHroy  ]iim?flf,  the  siMinUuieous  devel- 
opment of  the  intelligence  is  that  which  takes  place  without 
iiny  intervention  of  luiinan  will,  in  which  we  receive  ideas 
from  witiiout,  from  exteriiid  olijects,  witliout  having  tought 
tliem.  But  man  remaining  in  his  nature  and  tendencies 
always  the  same,  and  the  icit/ioiit  never  changing,  it  is  evi- 
<lent  that  the  principle  of  cliange  cannot  l>e  found  in  the 
spontaneous  develojnnent  of  tiie  intelligence.  Can  wo  lind 
it  then  in  the  reflective  developmc'nt  of  tiie  intelligence  ? 

Jouffroy,  iti  anotiier  writing  on  I'liHoKOj'hij  find  Cormnon 
Sense,  explains  ilie  dilTerenco  between  bj>oiitani'ity  and  reflec- 
tion by  the  dill'erence  between  seeinij  and  /(mkinij,  h'ltrinfj 
and  lisUnino.  Botli  he  and  ids  master  Cousin  teach  us  that 
reflection  adds  nothing  to  the  materials  furiushed  by  spon- 
taneity. It  is  altogether  retro&ix'etivc,  for  we  mui<t  »ee 
Lefore  wo  can  I(K>k\  untl  we  never  liden  till  we  have  hfiard. 
All  that  wo  do  in  roHection  they  both  tell  us  is  to  explain,  to 
eomprclipiid  what  the  individual  and  the  race  ha<l  previously 
realized  from  spontauieity. 

Nctw  will  .luutl'roy  pretend  tliat  no  cliango  is  introduced 
into  huiiiim  things,  till  reflection  has  passed  over  the  wild 
"weltering  chaos  of  spontaneity,  and  reduced  ita  confused 
4ind  discordant  elements  to  systematic  clearness,  onlcr,  and 
liiirmony  'i  Mot  by  any  means.  He  contends  that  both 
individuals  and  coinmunitii'S  are  perpetually  changing  their 
ideas  spontaneously,  and  he  regards  the  various  religions, 
not.  even  excepting  the  Christian,  which  have  at  various 
€|x>ch8  obtained,  and  exerted  so  powerful  a  control  over 
individuals,  nations,  and  even  the  race,  as  the  products  of  the 
fipontancous   development   of   human    intelligence.      Evcu 
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according  to  liia  ovra  doctrine,  then,  tlic  principle  of  chaneo 
in  htimiin  iJitelligence  cntiiiot  he  found  in  rciicction.  "\Vo 
have  shown  that,  from  his  premises,  the  invariability  of  the 
outward  and  the  porniancucy  of  tlie  inward,  man's  nature 
and  tendencies,  it  cjinnot  be  found  in  spontaneity.  "We  ask 
then  ajr-iin,  where  will  Jouffroy  Hnd  the  principle  of  chan'^e 
in  tlie  liuniaii  intclliu:cnro,  in  which  alone  according  to  hira 
is  to  be  found  the  j)riticiplo  of  cliange  in  human  thmgs! 

This  question  convicts  this  liumanitarian  theory  of 
impotoiicy.  JoulTriiy  seeks  to  account  for  tlie  various  facta 
anu  events  wiiic.h  make  up  tlie  life  of  hnmanitj',  without 
going  out  of  Immanitv  itself.  Vain  attempt,  for  the  best  of 
all  possible  reasons:  liimumity  rcirarded  either  in  the  indi- 
vidual or  in  the  rwe,  iloes  imt  suthco  for  itself,  does  not  live 
by  virtue  of  itself  alone.  Herein  ia  the  condemnation  of 
the  theory  of  development,  whether  spontaneous  or  reflect- 
ive. All  in  humiiu  life  is  not  developed  from  the  original 
germ.  The  lite  of  man  is  a  growth,  and  growth  is  not 
development  but  an  accretion,  and  instead  of  being  effected 
by  niitohling  what  was  originally  within,  it  is  eftccted  by 
assimilating  according  to  an  internal  law,  or  vital  process, 
appropriate  fc>od  from  without.  This  fact.  Jouffroy  suema 
to  us  to  have  overlodked,  and  the  overlooking  of  this  fact 
has  vitiated  his  whole  theory  of  history.  If  the  principle 
of  change  in  human  things  were  alone  in  humanity  itself, 
then  humanity  would  cdiiUuii  in  it.st'lf  the  whole  principle 
of  its  life,  and  would  have  no  need  of  going  out  of  itself  in 
order  to  live.  This  would  lead  to  pure  idealism,  and  in  fact 
to  absolute  egoism. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  man's  activity,  »a  all  who  have 
read  our  chapters  on  Si/nf/nfif  PlilU»iopJi>i,  know  very  well ; 
but  he  eiin  only  act  witli  that  which  is  not  himmjlf,  never 
by  and  in  liimself  alone, — can  never  see,  for  instance,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.  So,  whatever  change  we  find 
in  him,  we  must  account  for  it  by  seeking  a  corresponding 
diangc  out  of  him.  in  combination  with  which  the  change 
in  him  has  been  efTected.  The  siitijile  fact,  then,  that  there 
is  movement  and  transformation  in  human  things,  is  a  proof 
to  us  that  .lonlTioy  is  wrong  in  as.sumiMg  the  invariability  of 
nature  mid  of  all  races  exce]>t  man.  ('reution,  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  detailB,  is  never  the  same  for  any  two  successive 
moments.  It  is  in  a  perpetual  change.  All  changes  under 
the  very  eye  of  the  sjKJctator,  who  himself  changes  with  aU. 
The  principle  of  change  is  to  be  sought  in  a  soiu'co  higher 
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than  nature,  higher  than  man,  in  the  principle  and  cause  of 
all  things,  in  God  himself.  If  God  did  not  contain  in  hiin- 
eelf  the  principle  of  change  as  well  as  of  immntabilitj,  he 
conld  not  be  a  creator.  There  is  no  alternative  between 
the  admission  of  this  principle  and  pantheism,  or  the  absolute 
vinityi»m,  so  to  speak,  of  Xenophanes  and  the  old  Eleatic& 
If  this  priiiciple  of  change  be  in  God  himself,  as  it  must  be, 
or  he  could  not  create,  for  to  create  is  to  act,  and  to  act  is  to 
change, — if,  we  say,  this  principle  of  change  be  in  God 
himself,  the  Original  and  cause  of  all  things,  then  it 
must,  according  to  the  principle  that  each  ci-eature  repre- 
sents in  its  own  degree  the  Creator,  be  found  in  all  the  races 
and  individuals  of  creation.  It  is  by  virtue  of  tiiis  princi- 
ple repeated  in  all.  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  that  ail 
creatures  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  are  active,  capable 
of  producing  effects.  We  find  the  principle  of  change  iu 
man,  we  find  it  in  animals,  we  find  it  in  nature,  and  there- 
fore we  pronounce  all  active,  and  deny  the  old  doctrine  of 
passivity.  But  the  principle  is  finite  in  each,  and  is  in  no 
one  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  its  life 
exhibits.  All  live  by  iuteix-onunujiication,  and  all  changes 
take  place  by  intereointnunioation,  action  and  re-action,  but 
in  none  without  the  presence  aii<l  the  active  interference  of 
the  original  principle  whence  all  have  sprung. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  Juuffroy  felt  the  impo- 
tency  of  his  own  doctrine.  He  allows  us  freedom,  scope 
for  our  own  activity  properly  so  called,  only  in  the  sphere 
of  reflection,  that  is  to  say,  only  in  contemplating  and 
explaining  the  past.  In  a  more  or  less  faitlifnl  exposi- 
tion of  the  past  nia  whole  philosophy  ends.  We  see  this  in 
his  paper  Ve  la  iSf/rbonne  et  des  Philosophy,  in  which  lie 
exposes  with  great  acuteness,  clearness,  and  impartiality, 
the  principal  characteristics  of  the  controversy  l)etween  the 
old  theologians  and  the  philosophers  of  the  Voltairian  school. 
Yet  he  does  it  as  a  mere  spectator,  as  one  who  has  no  inter- 
est in  the  great  (juestiona  debated,  although  those  questions 
are  of  vital  import  to  the  life  of  humanity.  lie  has  nothing 
to  do  with  theni.  He  stands  on  the  serene  heights  of  a  calm 
philosophical  indiffercncy,  from  which  he  can  look  down 
unmoved  upou  the  vulgar  herd  debating  the  great  qnestioiia 
of  God  and  man,  life  and  death,  time  and  eternity.  Their 
insignificance  is  so  great  that  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  are  discuesed  can  scnrcoly  raise  a  smile  on  his  placid 
features     Well,  M.  Jouffroy,  what  would  you  have  us  do  K 
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**  Leave  things  to  take  their  course.  You  can  explain  what 
lias  been,  that  is  all.  For  instjince,  you  can  convert  Chris- 
tiiinity  into  plillosopliy."  And  then  whntf  "Why, then, — 
then, — (.'hristianity  will  disappoar,  and  for  religion  wc  bhall 
have  pliilosophy.'  And  then?  To  this  then,  Jonllroy 
eeonie  to  luive  liiid  no  answer;  and  having  reached  the  end 
of  liis  ])hilosophieal  career,  die<l,  as  would  die  the  humfui 
ractj!,  wt-i-u  tlioy  to  be  restri(!ted  to  his  philosophical  tlicory. 
Tiie  trnth  is,  Jonffroy  wa»  always  dutnli  bi-foiu  the  futui-e. 
]Iis  doctrine  was  in  reality  a  doctrine  not  of  progreas  but  of 
ininiobility,  anil  he  found  hiiiisolf  unable  to  )»ropo?e  any 
thJH{!^  for  Uiiin  to  do.  By  restrietiuf;  himself  to  human  free- 
<lonj  alone,  he  lost  that  tVoedom  itaelf,  and  reached  fatalism 
through  liberty. 

Wc  always,  even  in  the  days  of  our  cmatest  admiration 
for  Jouflroy,  felt  somethinir  of  thia.  We  found  that  wo 
rould  take  ]»art  in  the  aOaii-s  of  our  ffllow-tin;n,  in  tlio 
eliurcli,  in  tin*  stjite,  or  the  nei^blMirhood,  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Bystematie  coneistenev  ;  and  under  his  influence  we 
found  oursclvirs  beeorning  tohl  and  indifferent,  n'g-.irdingall 
things  as  alike  wnrthy,  and  :LHMiiiiing  the  only  wise  way  to 
be  to  let  all  things  come  and  go  witl;out  interposing  to 
ha>>tcn  or  retard,  to  niakethcni  Ix-ttor  or  woi>!e.  It  was  de- 
tecting tliiij  tcMidirncy  iiiours4'Iv«'»,  that  alarmi'd  us,  and  made 
UA  feel  how  impotent  was  the  oeleotieiftm  we  wi-iv  profess- 
ing. Away  with  it,  we  Kiid.  on  the  new  waking  up  of  the 
&^\i\ ;  let  n»  have  a  philo.s<i|)|iy  that  rcipiinrn  us  to  d<>  some- 
what, and  that  can  tell  us  what  to  do, — a  philosophy  that 
cxphiins  the  past  only  to  enlighten  and  to  (piickon  us  in  re- 
j;ard  to  our  future  action,  or  let  us  have  none,  (iitd's  curso 
and  man's  curse  too,  on  each  and  every  system  of  philoso- 
jihy  that  is  merely  retrospective,  lint  enough.  JouHniy  lias 
gone  where,  we  donbt  not,  he  will  learn  that  indilforency 
js  not  the  sublime  of  philohophy,  anrl  where  he  will  eoc  that 
all  truth  is  living,  and  that  whoso  has  found  it,  has  always 
his  eyes  turned  towards  the  future,  and  his  heart  towards 
tlje  continued  progress  of  hia  race,  for  whom  ho  will  live 
and  toil,  and  it  need  be,  die  io  e,\ilc  or  dungeon,  on  scaffold 
or  cross. 

in.   THE   &ATIOfrAi.ISTia  IIIBORT. 

Similar,  under  more  than  one  a-speet,  to  the  theory  just 
dismissed,  is  that  of  Coubiu,  developed  in  his  Cours  dt 
Vllutoire  <U  la  Philo«oji)hic,  Profeane  d  lafacuUe  dee  Let- 
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frw,  1828,  a  theory  wliicli  wc  <li'»ii>iiiitiato  tlic  ratiitnalistic 
l»eouiise  it  assnnnes  the  point  of  *lo|>;irtiifp  <if  Iminaii  history 
t4ihein  tlie  spontaneous  dm'eNjpment  of  UUmn,  or  jH-rliaps 
more  strictly  acuuratOj  in  thu  development  of  tlie  impersonal 
reason. 

The  theory  which  we  are  now  about  to  examine  is  in 
it«  more  essential  features  borroweil  from  Hegel^  between 
whom  .and  Cousin  there  was  a  warm  ]>er8onal  re^rtl  and 
friendsiiip  ;  but  we  shall  sot  it  forth  as  we  have  it  from 
Cousin,  because  we  are  not  sufliciently  acquainted  with  He- 
gel's  own  system,  to  !«  able  to  rely  on  our  own  understand- 
ing of  it  \  and  because,  from  what  we  know  of  Cousin,  we 
feel  always  assured  that  a  system  of  philosophy,  as  it  has 
passed  through  his  hands  and  roccivL-d  liis  approbation,  has 
ct»me  to  ns  in  it*  least  objectionable  form. 

The  rationalistic  theory  assumes  that  whatever  enters  into 
liuman  hlHtorv.  neepss;irily  pre-i-xists  in  tlio  buinaii  intelli- 
jrcnce.  The  whole  life  of  humanity  in  time  and  space,  con- 
sists in  dcvelopinpr  or  actualizing  in  it«  deeds  the  ideas  of  its 
intelligenee.  All  those  idoiu-j,  however  manifold  and  diverse 
they  may  appear  to  the  supcrtioial  oliserver,  are  reducible  to 
three  categories,  1.  The  idea  <jf  tlie  infinite  :  2.  The  idea 
of  the  finite  ;  3.  The  iilea  of  tlie  relation  of  the  two. 
These  three  ideas  are  the  constituent  elements  of  linmnn 
intelligence,  of  human  reason — of  reason,  iiitelligenee  in  it- 
self, therefore  of  God  ;  ami  are  in  fact  (Jod.  They  being 
essential  in  the  original  ground  and  cause  of  all  things,  must 
l>e  reproiluced  in  all  things,  (rod  can  create  <inly  according 
to  the  laws  of  bis  own  intelligence,  that  is  to  say.  only 
according  to  the  three  ideas  named.  Hence  creation  taken 
as  a  whole  and  in  detail  can  be  nothing  but  a  manifestation 
of  the  infinite,  the  finite,  and  their  relation.  Of  course-, 
then,  hnmanity  in  its  life  <'an  only  develops,  manifest,  or 
aetnalize  the  s:ime..  Certainly  you  r-an  tiinl  nothing  iti  crea- 
tion not  found  in  (rod  the  creator.  In  the  Creator  is  found 
only  these  three  ideas.  Then  is  n<ithing  but  these  tlinvo 
ideas  to  be  found  in  creation.  Nothing  can  be  found  in  the 
history  of  humanity,  n<it  to  be  found  in  himianify  itself; 
and  as  nothing  but  the.v.c  thive  idcats  can  be  found  in  human- 
ity, it  follows  that  nothing  but  thesi'  thr<?e  uhmt^  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  hnmanity.  We  know  now,  a  priori, 
what  we  are  to  look  for  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

If  the  whole  life  of  huinanitv  consist  in  developing  thcae 
three  ideas,  we  may  ask,  does  it  develo^Mj  tlieiu  simultaue- 
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oosly  or  eucccssivelj  1  Tbey  all  cooxiet  in  all  epochs,  but 
the  liuman  race  dovelopea  them  under  the  predominamo 
tirst  of  one,  then  anotlier,  and  then  the  last.  The  predom- 
inance of  one  do08  not  exclude,  but  euboi-dinatea  the  other 
two,  and  always  is  one  or  another  predominant.  The  pre- 
dominance of  an  idea  constitutes  an  epoch.  As  there  are 
three  ideas,  ao  must  there  bo  three  epochs  in  tlie  life  of 
humanity,  that  is  to  say,  in  history  ;  and  as  there  are  only 
three  ideas,  so  can  there  be  only  tliree  epochs.  Tiio  life  uf 
humanity  is  all  eiiibniccd,  then,  within  three  epoclis  whicii, 
from  the  predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other  idea,  are 
termed,  1.  The  epuch  of  the  infinite ;  2.  The  epoch  of 
the  finite  ;  3.  The  epoch  of  the  relation  of  tiie  two.  But  in 
what  order  does  iiumanity  develope  these  ideas  J  It  does  it 
in  the  order  we  have  named.  The  life  of  the  race  begins 
under  the  predominance  of  the  idea  of  the  infinite ;  it  wieii 
passes  under  the  pi"edominance  of  the  finite,  and  then  hav- 
ing exhausted  botli  the  infinite  and  the  finite  as  separate, 
exclusive  eleuients,  it  seeks  to  unite  the  two,  and  bring 
about  union  and  peace.     Hence  eclecticism. 

But  dues  the  Iniman  race  commence  ita  life  by  freely, 
voluntarily  undertaking  to  develojHj  tlie  idea  of  the  infinite  ? 
Not  at  all.  Reason  is  imjjorsonal,  objective,  not-tn^.  It 
has,  as  we  iiave  seotj  in  Joutfroy,  a  twofold  activity,  that  of 
spontaneity  and  that  of  reflection.  The  swnbineous  activity 
of  tiio  reason  is  ai\  .ictivity  in  whicii  numan  personality, 
Imman  will  or  freedom  does  not  intervene.  We,  properly 
speaking,  in  spontaneity  ai*e  not  active,  but  passive ;  we  are 
seized  and  carried  away  by  a  force  not  our  own,  which  is 
out  of  us  lit  the  sumo  time  that  it  is  in  us,  and  is  in  us  with- 
out beinf:C  "■"  5  and  'i  force  which  we  are  imjM>tent  to  resist, 
and  of  which  we  can  give  no  account.  In  fact,  in  the  lust 
analysis,  this  forcu,  or  the  agt^noy  ut  work,  is  tiiatof  the  in- 
finite and  eternal  (.iod,  who  himself  carries  »is  away  whitlier- 
soover  and  howsoever  he  jilcasctli,  or  rather  not  as  he 
pleasctlt,  but  acconling  to  the  inward  necessity  of  his  own 
being.  Tlie  reflective  activity  of  reason  or  intelligence,  is 
reason  or  intelligence  subjected  to  the  intervention  of  htunan 
freedom,  and  tlicrcf()rc,  to  hunnin  iiiHrinity. 

Wo  have  seen  that  all  the  facts  of  hiiiniin  history  must 
pre-exist  in  the  intelligence;  but  in  which  form  <  The 
spontaneous,  or  the  retTcctivc  ?  Not  the  refiective,  as  we 
have  seen  in  commenting  on  Jonlfroy,  for  rcrtiiitdy,  rofiec- 
tion  only  turns  back,  foiitciii]il;if«-(i,  and  explains  what  is 
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already  in  the  meiDory  of  the  individual  or  in  tltat  of  the 
race.  Hence,  all  the  facte  of  history  must  pre-exist  in  the 
spontaneous  iiitelliu;encf ,  that  is  to  eay.  in  the  iniperfeonal 
reason.  Hence,  all  the  facta  of  human  history  must  be  im- 
personal in  their  principle  and  origin.  Then,  again,  the 
liuninn  race,  in  its  various  and  coniplex  life  in  space  and 
time,  must  be  considered  merely  as  the  medium  through 
which,  without  any  agency  of  its  own,  spontaneous  intelli- 
gence, that  is  to  say  (Jod,  is  exhibiting  or  actualizing  the 
tliree  orij^inal  itleas  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tliie  gives  to  the  facts  of  human  his- 
tory an  impersonal  character.  For  tins  impersonal  character 
Cousin  very  earnestly  contends.  As  all  the  events  which  occur 
do  really  come  from  tlie  impcrson.il  ntason,  that  is  to  say, 
from  God.  it  follows  tlmt  indivjdusds  are  in  noway  person- 
ally res|K)nsible  for  the  events  which  may  luippen,  whatever 
their  ciiaracter  or  tendency.  Nay,  why  epe^k  of  individu- 
als ?  Individuality  is  always  personal,  and  there  is  notliing 
personal  in  history.  History  knows  no  individuals ;  it  knows 
only  causes,  only  ideas;  and  individuals  and  nations  have  no 
reality,  no  signilicance  for  the  historian,  but  as  they  reprc- 
Bent  certain  idcu  or  causes.  When  two  armies  meet,  wliat 
eee  we'd  Two  masses  of  individuals  collected  and  drawn  up? 
Not  at  all.  There  are  no  men  there.  There  are  only  two 
opposing  ideas  tliere,  which  have  met  to  decide  on  the  bat- 
tle-tield  whicli  shall  be  permitted  to  rule  the  future  of 
humanity. 

Excluding  in  this  way  all  intervention  of  human  person- 
ality, we  must  look  upon  a  nation  or  a  people  merely  as 
representing  the  idea  ;  never  as  obtaining  an  idea,  and  by 
its  own  free  activity,  under  a  sense  of  its  own  moral  respon- 
eibility,  consciously,  with  forethought  laboring  to  carry  it 
out,  or  to  realize  it  in  all  the  details  of  practical  life.  The 
force  or  agency  observable  in  the  life  or  tlie  nation  is  always 
back  of  the  nation,  acting  out  through  the  nation,  never  the 
real  agency  of  the  nation  itself.  It  is  a  foreign  power,  acting 
in  and  through  it,  rolling  over  and  suijjecting  all  its  phe- 
nomena ;  so  that  the  idea  given,  wc  can  tell  beforehand 
what  will  be  the  life  of  the  nation  or  the  facts  of  its  history. 

In  the  same  way,  too,  we  must  i-egard  great  men,  heroes, 
philosophciTS.  statesmen.  These  are  not,  m  we  sometimes 
fancy,  great  personalities,  but  merely  the  representatives  of 
ideas  or  epoclis,  and  instead  of  giving  predominance  to  an 
idea  whicn  has  been  revealed  to  them  and  not  to  the  masSy 
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and  tliU8  founding  an  epocli  in  iiiatory,  tliov  niurt'ly  reflect 
better  tliiin  any  of  their  cuntcinporarieh  tlie  iiliM  nlrt-udv 
dominant  in  all  hearts,  :in<l  \vi<ikiii<;  iik  ii  sctrt  uf  Wnfl-^/ftut 
in  the  whole  connniinity.  \\'i'  may  indeed  study  lui  a^^e, or 
a  country,  in  if?.  ;^rcut  men  ;  hut  iii>t  lujcunBe  these  men  create 
the  chanuHor  of  the  aire  or  country,  inM)rciisin<i;  U[>on  it,  ji* 
it  were,  thestiimp  of  tlieirown  |M;r8«inahty,  Itut  hocausc'  ihcy 
Buui  uj),  lu-e  tlie  n'miifitjn  of  its  domiuuut  ideas  and  loiideu- 
cies.  ThuH,  Alexander  does  not  invade  Asia,  und  with  his 
handful  of  Greeks  put  an  enil  to  tla-  power  of  the  "  lireat 
Kin;>  ;  "  it  in  the  idea  or  (Spirit  of  ihe  (Jrcek  people,  ineiir- 
nating  itself  in  Alexander,  that  does  it.  That  idi-a  or  spirit 
is  great,  and  reveals  to  you  the  character  of  the  Cireek  peo- 
ple ;  liut  Alexander  himself,  ns  a  personality,  was  a  very 
pitiablo  concern,  killing  over  hijj  cups  liin  licst  friend,  and  . 
dying  himself  in  a  drunken  hout. 

Finally,  as  all  comes  from  the  impereoual  reiison,  whieii  ia 
the  last  analysis  is  the  Word  of  (iod,  nay,  (Joil  himself,  we 
must  ttb&olvo  history  from  all  blame,  and  accept  whatever 
biw  been  a*  that  which  mu6t  be,  which  had  a  right  to  bo 
and  to  be  just  what,  when,  and  where  it  wm.  The  nation, 
party,  cause,  idea,  at  any  time  or  in  any  country  triumph- 
ing, triumphs  by  divine  right.  So  no  more  sympathy  with 
the  defeated,  the  conquered  ;  no  more  regrets  ;  might  givea 
right ;  and  success  ii^  the  stamp  of  merit. 

This  theory,  which  we  have  hut  slightly  indicated,  but 
which,  we  presume,  most  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar 
with,  for  it  ia  not  now  that  Cousin  is  for  the  first  time  to  be 
introduced  to  the  American  public,  it  will  be  seen  differs 
from  that  of  JonlTroy  only  in  its  greater  orofouJidness,  sy*- 
tematic  harmony,  and  in  its  more  clear  and  dihtiuct  assertion 
of  the  impersonality  of  the  spontaneous  intelligence.  It  is 
by  this  clear,  distinct,  unequivocal  assertion  rendered  even 
more  liable  than  .loulTroy's  system,  if  possible,  to  the  objec- 
tion of  excluding  human  iigency  from  all  intervention  in  tb© 
production  of  tlie  phenomena  of  human  history.  Cousin 
unquestionably  a&sertis  human  freedom,  but  ho  in  reality, 
notwitlistandiug  some  attempts  to  the  contrary,  recognizes 
it  only  in  the  sphere  of  renection.  The  whole  of  human 
history  originates  in  the  intelligence,  bo  far  as  it  has  a 
buinan  origin  at  all ;  not  in  the  reflective  intelligence,  but 
in  tlie  apontanoons,  whieli,  while  it  is  human,  is  not  human. 
Xo  num  is  or  can  be  moi-e  particular  to  admunisii  us  that 
reflection  originates  nothing.     May,  the  whole  of  hissysteui 
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of  ontology  rests  upon  the  assumed  fact  that  the  agency  at 
work  in  tiie  spontaneous  reason  is  noi-me.  All  that  rencc- 
tioii  c;in  do,  tliat  is,  human  aguucy  properly  so  called,  is  to 
ca*t  its  eye  over  tlie  past,  cleai'  np,  explain,  and  legitiraato 
what  has  I>een.  Certain  it  is,  then,  that  according  to  this 
theory,  the  facts  of  hnniaii  history  have  their  orijrin  in  an 
exti-ii-hiirnan  source,  and  tlierefore  that  individuals  and 
nations  can  do  nothing  to  direct,  to  impede,  to  liastcn,  or  to 
retard  tlie  inarcli  of  events. 

It  is  the  vice  of  this  theory,  that  by  excluding  hnmnn 

Sr»onality  from  history,  it  annihilate)*  humanity  itself, 
nraanity  lives  nnly  in  iti<lividuals,  ami  individuals  are  uU 
entire  in  their  poi'sonality.  If  wc  asaert  the  impotoncy  of 
individuals,  of  pereonalities,  we  necessirily  assert  the  ini- 
potency  of  humanity.  If  we  assort  the  impotency  of 
humanity,  it  is  idle  to  tjilk  of  the  history  of  humanity. 
Humanity  itself  disjipnears,  and  with  it  disiippear  all  tlio 
events  of  history.  Wo  could  not,  if  this  theory  were 
embraced,  feel  oureelvea  reaponaihle  beyond  the  sphere  of 
our  individuality.  We  must  feel  that  our  gooii  and  evil 
could  not  go  beyond  ourselves,  and  in  no  way  affect  tho 
course  of  history.  Our  existence  in  this  case  would,  iis 
Cousin  has  himself  said  in  speaking  of  old  pantheistic  India, 
cetise  to  be  taken  serioiisly,  and  all  tilings  wuiiM  appear  tou* 
of  equal  w<>rth,  or  W4)rtliles.sness.  We  sliould  fall  into  a 
Btato  of  absolute  indLfferoncy,  smoke  our  piw,  and  say, 
"God  is  great,  what  is  writttin  will  be."  Citusin,  as  well  a» 
Joufifroy,  seems  to  have  felt  this.  He  is  a  man  of  an  active 
temperament,  of  great  energy,  and  noble  sympathies,  and 
yet  he  has  no  answer  to  the  question.  What  shall  wc  do  ?  He 
says,  humanity  has  done,  humanity  is  doiu";,  or  rather,  God 
in  humanity  is  doing  so  and  so  ;  but  pray,  M.  Cousin,  tell  us 
what  omjld  humanity  to  do,  and  we  a«  individual  manifesta- 
tions of  humanity  f  Xo  answer!  We  have  intcrrog-atcd 
your  writings,  we  have  questioned  in  all  lights,  in  all  moods, 
and  demanded  of  them  in  all  tones  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  we  have  fountl  only  this  cold,  heartless  answer, 
"  Do  notliin<' ;  fold  thy  hands  and  leave  thyself  to  be  borne 
onward  l)y  the  irresistible  curiviit  of  the  spontaneous  rt-a- 
Bon."  Suppose  we  resist,  and  seek  to  with8t.xnd  tliis  current  \ 
"Do  so  it  you  will,  it  makes  no  difference.  The  current 
flows  on,  and  you  with  it,  whether  willingly  or  unwillingly." 
Carlylt.?'5  doctrine  of  Ileru-wurship,  which  concentrates  all 
humanity  in  personalities,  and  reduces  all  Iiistory  to  biogra- 
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phy,  equallv  objectionable  as  it  is  for  a  contrary  reaeon,  is 
yet  inhiiitclv  more  vital,  and  therefore  infinitely  less  hann- 
lul  in  its  innuence  than  tliis  rationalistic  pantheism. 

Then,  a^ain,  the  view  which  this  doctrine  leads  us  to  take 
of  the  plan  all  history  has  been  realizing  is  any  thing  bat 
flattering.  Tliat  plan  dwindles  down  into  a  petty  affair 
which  seems,  to  ordinary  minds  at  least,  altopether 
unworthy  of  even  human  wnsdom,  to  say  nothing  of  divine 
wisdom.  If  we  may  believe  Hegel,  tlie  father  of  the  doc- 
trine, the  infinite  God  and  all  his  works  through  all  tlie 
past  have  Iteen  engaged  expressly  in  preparing  and  found- 
ing tije  Prussijin  mnnai-cliy,  and  nis  gracious  majesty 
Frederick  "William  is  the  last  word  of  creation  and  progress: 
according  to  Cousin.  God  in  creation  and  proviaence, 
humanity  in  its  alternate  passage  from  the  development  of 
one  idea  to  that  of  another,  has  liad  in  view  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  preiwriiig  aud  establishing  of  the  charter 
which  his  most  Christian  Alajesty,  Louis  XVIIL,  was  pleased 
to  grant  to  his  loving  Frenchmen,  the  solution,  by  "  superior 
wisdom,"  according  to  our  philosopher,  of  the  problem 
which  had  hitherto  baflSed  the  wisest  of  statesmen,  the  pro- 
foundest  of  philosophers,  nay,  the  utmost  powers  of 
humanity  itself,  both  spontaneous  and  reflective.  But,  alas, 
for  the  prophetic  power  of  philosophers,  the  "  three  days" 
of  July,  1S30,  overturned  this  charter  which  had  come  oat 
triumphant  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  which  was  des- 
tined to  rule  the  future  of  humanity,  and  beyond  which 
there  was  notliing  to  be  obtained,  or  even  desired  I  Here, 
however  good  an  historian  eclecticism  might  be,  it  at  least 
proved  itself  no  prophet.  But  we  see  here,  Cousin  apply- 
ing to  France  what  Uegel  applies  to  Prussia,  and  with  eqnal 
logic  and  truth.  An  Englisliinan  in  1S32,  might  have  done 
the  same  for  England,  and  maintained  that  all  the  past,  God 
and  nature,  all  the  powers  of  the  universe  had  been  engaged 
solely  in  drawing  up  and  carrying  through  Parhament,  the 
Reform  Bill ;  and  we,  good  Americans  as  we  are,  miglit  grow 
•eloquent  in  describing  theMa^'flower  as  a  rigume  of  all  the 
past,  and  as  frt.'iglited  with  all  the  future  of  humanitv;  or 
leaving  the  Mayflower,  transfer  ourselves  to  the  ifall  of 
Independence  and  say,  here  is  what  the  past  lias  been  labor- 
ing to  bring  forth  ;  or  we  may  come  to  tlie  Convention 
which  framed  our  fedentl  constitution  and  say  the  same 
thing  ;  or  to  a  still  later  day,  an  event  of  a  different  order, 
point  to  the  pages  of  our  own  Journal,  and  exclaim  with 
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S*  i8t  pride,  Behold  liere  in  this  Dem/>cratic  Revieui  what 
od,  raaiJ,  and  nature  liave  conspired  to  produce,  and  which 
contains  the  hist  word  tliey  liiive  utteifd,  or  have  to  utter. 
According  to  the  view  we  are  considfi-ing,  wo  may  as  well 
«aj  of  one  event  a&  of  anotlier,  it  is  that  for  which  all  tlie 
past  has  labored  ; 

"  While  miin  exclaims.  '  see  all  tilings  for  mj  use,' 
'  Sec  man  for  mine,'  exclaims.  Ihc  pninpor'd  goose  ; 
And  jusi  as  sliurt  of  reason  be  must  fall, 
Wbo  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all." 

Bnt  this  tlieory  is  not  only  impotent  Iwfore  the  future,  it 
-docs  not  snffice  even  to  exjilaiti  tlie  past.  Tiie  human  race, 
it  is  assotned,  is  always  enjr;ij;ed  in  tlie  develupnient  of  either 
the  idea  of  the  infinite,  that  nf  the  finite,  or  in  tine  that  of  the 
relation  of  tlic  two.  Be  it  so.  The  race  hegan  with  the  infinite, 
and  the  old  Indian  world  gives  us  an  example  of  what  is  the 
character  of  the  race  suhjngated  by  the  oominant  thought 
of  the  infinite.  It  tlien  passes  to  the  finite.  The  charae- 
tcristica  of  this  epoch  we  find  in  the  Grecian  states  between 
the  Homeric  epx'h  and  tliat  of  Alexander.  Then  it  passes 
under  the  idea  of  relation,  which  creates  an  epoch  extend- 
ing from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  downfall  of  the 
■western  Roman  empire.  Then  commences  a  new  series,  in 
which  the  human  mce  passes  again  successively,  in  the  SJime 
order,  under  the  dominion  of  the  6.ime  ideas.  From  the 
dath  century  to  the  sixteenth,  that  is  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  barbarians  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire  to  tlio 
reformation,  a  j>eriod  of  about  one  thousand  years,  the  idea 
of  the  infinite  predominates  ;  from  the  reformatinn  to  the 
end  of  the  French  revolution  at  Wuterloo,  the  idea  of  the 
finite  is  in  the  ascendant ;  since  then,  we  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  passed  under  the  idea  of  relation,  and  conse- 
qnently  are  in  tlie  last  epocii  of  the  series,  which  is  that  of 
reconciliation,  peace,  union,  eclfdic-ivn. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  will  (>)nsin  tell  ns,  how  he  acconnta 
for  the  difference  we  assuredly  find  between  these  epochs  in 
the  second  fseries  from  the  correspon<ling  epochs  in  the  first  \ 
If  the  facta  of  history  depend  on  tlie  piv<1omiuant  idea  of 
the  epoch  it  concerns,  then  should  the  history  of  the  middle 
•gee  DC  precisely  a  reproduction  of  the  histoir  of  ancient 
India.  Bat  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Tne  difference 
■between  the  middle  ages  in  Europe,  and  ancient  India,  so 
Vol.  IV.— a 
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far  as  regnrds  fafits,  events,  all  the  details  of  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  is  grcHttT  than  the  rlilFcronces  between  tlio  niiaillo 
ages,  and  tlie  epoch  of  the  finite  wliieii  followed  the  ref- 
ormation. Now,  theMJ  diiferenees  are  inexpliealile  on  r.lie 
hypothesis  in  question.  This  hypothesis  hus  excluded  hnnian 
persoMiilify  ;  it  also  excludes  l*rovi<leiice,  save  as  it  coine.s  to 
UB  thron}i;h  the  8pontant'0\i8  reason,  which  is  always  the 
same,  ojjcrating  not  by  volition,  but  by  an  inherent  neces- 
sity;  c<)HS4'iiiuMitly  it  reeojfiiizcs  no  canse  for  these  dilTer- 
ences,  and  tliercfoi-e  must  deny  then>,  which  it  ejinnot  do, 
or  it  innst  admit  its  own  inadetjnacy. 

But  not  (inly  the  race  ittiidf  piiss^s  snoceRsively  under  th^ 
dominion  of  tbese  three  ideas  in  time,  but  it  pai^ses  under 
them  in  space.  That  is,  while  one  pcnple  is  developing  ther 
infinite,  another  is  en^iged  wirli  rlietinito,  and  still  tinoth«?r 
with  the  relation  of  the  two.  But  we  ask  the  same  ques- 
tions here  that  we  have  already  asked.  Aeeording  to  the 
principles  of  the  theory,  the  people  developing  the  intiiiito 
in  one  scries  should  repeat  without  variation  the  life  of  the 
people  who  dcvelopcil  the  same  idea  in  another  series,  which 
IS  never  the  ease.  Mudern  (Jermany  does  nor.  repent  ancient 
India,  Paris  doos  not  repeat  Alexandria  or  Home;  [jondon 
does  not  reiH-at  Tvre,  Tarthnge,  or  Athens.  Why  not,  if 
the  same  idea  predottii nates  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  I 

We  ought,  it  is  true,  to  take  into  our  view,  climate  and 
geographical  position.  "Give  me,"  say-s  Cousin,  "the 
geogriiphv  of  a  people,  and  I  will  give  you  its  history." 
Very  well.  Tb  not  the  geography  of  Kgvpt  what  it  was 
under  the  Pharanhs?  Is  its  history  the  wiirie?  Is  not  th» 
geography  of  CJ recce  wh.at  it  was  in  the  days  of  Miltiades, 
rerieles,  Plato,  and  Alexander  ?  Is  there  no  difference  in 
the  facts  of  the  history  of  m(»dern  Gn-ece  and  those  of  the 
history  of  ancient  Greece?  Alas,  of  Greece  nothing  but 
its  physical  conditions  remain  :  "All,  all,  except  their  sim,  i» 
set.  Of  Rome,  too,  may  we  not  iwk  the  same  ?  There  sits 
she  on  her  yellow  Tiber,  as  of  old,  and  Italy  lies  under  tho 
Barae  serene  sky,  and  along  the  same  valleys  and  mountains, 
and  is  waslied  by  the  same  seaa ;  and  yet  who  hears  any  longer 
in  her  silent  atreets  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  olfl  Roman  sol- 
dier ?  Where  are  her  Scipios,  her  Gracchi,  and  her  Csewrs  t 
Jerusalem  lies  too  in  tho  same  latitude,  haa  the  same  geo- 
graphical position  as  in  tho  days  of  I>avid.  Solomon,  Kzra, 
and  Herod.  Hits  no  change  come  over  the  spirit,  or  the 
body  of  its  hist<.»ry  i     These  changes,  which  make  up  th» 
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common-place  of  sopliomoric  ileclaination,  and  from  which 
even  tlie  poet  dniws  no  little  of  his  pathos,  are  nnacconnta- 
ble  in  the  liypothe^is  we  arc  considering. 

Nor  is  it  trne  that  great  men,  heroes,  pliilosophere,  etiites- 
men,  are  merely  the  rupre^sentatives  of  the  dominant  ideas 
of  their  epochs.  They  found  epochs,  they  do  not  represent 
them.  Popular  men,  "great  ptpularities, "  as  the  French 
call  them,  we  admit,  echo  merely  the  dominant  views  and 
feeling*  of  their  age  and  c»)UTitry  :  bnt  thew  are  never  great 
men  ;  these  are  not  the  funiiden:  of  states  and  empires,  nor 
are  they  founders  of  systems  which  the  world  accepts. 
Every  truly  great  man  is  in  the  world  without  being  of  the 
world.  The  world  knows  liim  not.  lie  moves  al)ont  a 
strange,  imacoountiible  figure  ;  mq|i  stare  at  him,  and  won- 
der what  lie  means ;  or  they  drive  him  into  exile,  force  him 
to  drink  the  hetiil<x"k,  or  crucify  him  between  two  thieves. 
Witness  Moses,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Descartes,  even 
Locke.  AH  men  whom  the  world  h:\R  finally  agreed  to  call 
great,  who  have  done  aught  for  what  wiui  to  them  the  future^ 
were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  disowned  by  their  age,  mis- 
conceived, or  persecuted  by  it ;  and  it  was  only  by  trinmplv 
ing  over  op]K)sition,  overcoming  obstacles,  that  they  finally 
attained  to  the  rank  they  hold. 

'We  solemnly  protest  against  this  historical  optimism 
which  Cousin  labors  tx>  establish.  We  cannot,  we  will  rmt 
Ijelicve  that  success  is  always  the  test  of  merit,  and  that  tlm 
party  that  trimnphs  is  always  the  party  of  humanity.  In 
our  folly  we  have  so  exclaimed  time  and  again,  and  yet  how 
often  have  we  seen  virtue  borne  down  by  triumphant  ^^ce. 
ennning  circumventing  honesty,  and  the  righteous  cause  cut 
off  by  tbe  prosjierity  of  the  wicked !  Grant  that  humanity 
triumphed  at  Manithon  and  Salamis ;  did  it  triumph  at 
Uiistings  and  Russbach,  Abonkir,  and  Waterloo?  Ar© 
there  no  calamities  in  history  i  Nothing  tragic  'i  May  wo- 
never  weep  over  the  defeated  ?  never  feel  for  Zenobia  in 
the  triumphal  train  of  Aurelian?  Most  we  always  deserti 
the  cituse  as  soon  as  fortune  forsakes  it,  and  bind  ourselve* 
to  tlie  cause  which  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  hurrah  in  th& 
erowd  that  thit>w  up  their  caps  in  honor  of  the  conqueror? 
Perish  the  thought!  I^nalty  to  the  legitimate  sovereign* 
when  fallcJt,  in  exile  or  in  e^hains,  as  well  as  when  seated  on 
his  throne  in  full  prosperity  ;  to  the  cause  of  the  wrofiged 
and  down-trodden,  when  all  ai-e  dumb  before  it ;  to  the  right 
when  all  have  deserted  it,  preferring  aftliction  with  the  peo 
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pie  of  God  to  the  pleasnrcs  of  sin  for  a  senson,  is,  thank 
God  I  a  virtue,  unu  the  noblest  virtue,  wliich  we  human 
boitips  are  hlesfieil  with  the  nrivilegc  of  exliihitiiifjf.  God 
ponnita,  as  well  ns  comniiiuus  us  to  aspire  to  this  generone 
and  <li8ititerest(.'d  virtue,  iiinl  tliie  pcntiishion  is  by  no  racaus 
the  least  of  his  favora  towards  ns.  We  envy  not  the  heart 
tliat  can  look,  for  instance,  on  Ireland,  trampled  on  as  she 
has  iHt'n  for  neven  Inindrcd  years  hy  thp  jron  heel  of  tlie 
conqueror,  and  not  utter  the  deep  and  l<l:i>.ting  cnrsc  on  the 
opprrshor.  and  in  the  nnuie  of  God  and  hunninity  ileniand 
for  licr  wann-hoarted  sons  their  native  rijjlil  to  riittintudity 
and  independence.  In  this  world  <icfeat  is  full  as  often 
owinfj  to  the  crimes  of  the  concineror  as  to  the  vices  of  the 
defeated.     WitJiees  urdiajj|iy  Poland. 

Rut  enough.  Wo  liave  not  made  these  etrictureB  on 
Cousin's  theory  of  luHtory,  for  the  purpose  of  joinin;^  our 
voice  to  swell  the  clamor  already  raised  afrainst  him  lioth  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  have  d<'1'endc<l  and  will  defend  him 
against  all  opposition,  eome  it  from  what  (puirter  it  may,  as 
one  in  whose  writinps  the  friends  of  pliiloir*ophy  will  always 
see  enough  to  command  their  frratitude  and  their  admiration. 
They  wliofnceralhim  asHUftertieial,  asa  mere'*hatiiherup"  of 
other  men's  thonghtH,  l)etr!iy  oidy  their  own  ignorance  either 
of  hie  labors  or  of  nhilosophy  iteelf.  The  writer  of  these 
strictures  lufeuredly  na«  reason  U)  be  grateful  to  him  ;  for  to 
lum  he  is  indebted  for  nearly  all  that  there  may  be  in  hia 
own  philosophical  writings  worth  retaining.  Cousin  has  not 
fallen  into  a  ^iirigle  error  for  which  we  cantjot  find  in  some 
one  or  other  of  his  writings  n  corrective;  and  we  rarely,  if 
ever,  have  any  occasion  to  find  fault  with  him  when  he 
ppeaks  out  from  hia  own  mind,  and  not  from  his  master*. 
He  has  been  betrayed  into  most  of  his  errors  by  his  defer- 
■ence  to  others.  Ix-ft  to  himself,  to  the  workings  of  his  own 
noble  mind  and  generous  sympathies,  he  would  have  given 
C8  a  philosophy  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  He  wanta  conti- 
nence in  himself,  and  is  too  easily  daxzled,  and  for  a  time 
misled  by  the  brilliant  theories  of  others.  Ho  commenced 
his  philofiophinal  career  as  the  disciple  of  the  Scottish  school 
«8  ex]K»nndod  by  M.  Kover-('ollard,  a  great  man,  no  doubt, 
"but  who  knew  of  philosophy  little  more  than  to  protest 
against  the  sensism  of  the  old  French  philosophy  of  the 
school  of  Ojndillae.  IJut  the  Scottish  school  of  l^eiri  and 
8tewart,  admirable  as  it  certainly  was  for  its  good  inten- 
tions and  its  valuable  j>syclioIogiual  obaervatious,  could  not 
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lone  eatiefy  sncli  a  mind  as  Cousin's  and  in  the  second  year 
of  uis  instruction,  as  professor  of  pliilosonliy  in  the  Normal 
School,  lie  pussed  to  the  German  school  of  Kant.  Shall  we 
blame  him  for  pausing  a  while  on  the  rio;id  old  German  : 
nay,  for  being  for  a  while  subjugated  by  the  master  mind 
that  had  hefd  all  Germany  under  tho  iron  rule  of  tlio 
invincible  categories?  And  yet.  his  Course  of  Philosophy 
for  1S18,  made  when  lie  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  ago, 
shows  that  he,  if  still  in  some  dej^ree  a  disciple  of  Kant,  is 
by  no  means  his  slave,  but  a  free  disciple;  nay,  that  he  has 
detected  and  exposed  tlie  fundamental  vice  of  the  Kantian 
catCfrorics ;  uiul  we  doubt,  if  in  the  whole  range  of  philo- 
sophical literature,  a  more  remarkable  work  fur  depth,  clear- 
ness, and  truth,  prepared  by  so  young  a  man,  can  be  found, 
than  this  Course  for  1818.  Ficnte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  each 
in  turn,  as  well  as  Proclus  and  Descartes,  have  tad  their 
influence,  which  liiis  been  more  or  less  unhappy ;  but  none 
of  them,  nor  all  of  them  together,  have  been  able  to  retain 
him  ;  and  as  he  gradually  recovers  his  independence,  we 
see  him  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  system  which 
shall  be  free  from  all  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  his  past  labors.  lie  is  now  in  the  very  prime  of 
life,  being  only  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  younger, 
we  believe,  tlian  was  Kant  when  ne  published  his  Critik  cIit 
reinen  VeiTiun/'t,  and  therefore  altogether  too  young  to  be 
judged  as  a  man  who  has  finished  his  labore. 

Cousin  as  a  writer  is  confessedly  one  of  the  ablest  mas- 
ters of  his  language ;  as  a  scholar,  nobody  questions  his 
eminent  ability  and  attainments.  Even  Lermiiuer  and 
Leroux,  his  two  bitterest  and  most  fonnidable  enemies,  con- 
cede him  erudition  of  the  highest  order,  as  his  comments 
on  Plato,  Aristotle,  his  edition  of  Proclus,  his  history  of 
ancient  pliilosophy,  and  his  more  recent  work  on  AbeLord 
and  the  middle  ages,  abundantly  evince.  His  translation 
of  Plato  is  a  monument  to  his  learning  and  ability,  of  whicli 
his  countrymen  may  well  be  proud.  We  have  nothing  to 
begin  to  compare  with  it  in  English.  As  for  understanding 
Plato,  the  mere  English  reader  might  as  well  study  him  in 
the  original  Greek  as  in  Mr.  Taylor's  w/i-English  translation. 
The  only  portion  of  Plato  tolerably  Englished,  that  we  have 
seen,  is  Shelley's  translation  of  the  Banquet,  but  which  after 
all  by  no  means  compares  with  Cousin  s.  As. to  Cousin's 
metaphysical  al^ility,  we  point  to  hia  reduction  of  the  cate- 
gories of  Kiait  to  the  two  categories  of  substance  and  cause. 
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demonstrating  that  it  is  only  in  the  cateeoty  of  cause  that 
we  seize  the  vntoi^ory  of  su'hstiince ;  ainJ  to  Jits  amilvflia  of 
tho  fact  of  conficioiisuc'ss,  showing  tliat  thought  is  an  intel- 
lectual jilionomonoii,  with  throe  inscparahlo  and  iin]x>rieh- 
:ibli!  ehMjiuutij;  narnoly,  8iil»je<'t,  ohjoct,  and  form  ;  two  great 
facts  wliich  contjiin  in  themselves  all  the  positive  progress, 
4!vcn  according  to  the  atlmii^ion  of  Leroux,  a  competent 
jndge,  that  pliilosophy  liius  madcHinee  the  time  of  Descartes, 
and  which  we  have  adr(]>tcd,  in  our  chapters  on  SynfJi^fw 
J*liiU>gnp}itj^  as  the  hiu^is  of  our  own  system.  Ah  yet.  so  far 
as  at  present  infuriucd,  wo  do  not  think  Cou&in  hiu*  derived 
from  those  original  discovcrieH  of  his  all  the  advantages  tliey 
really  contain.  We  have  found  them,  since  we  arrived  at  the 
earne  results  by  an  indepen«lent  process  of  onr  own — for  till 
•we  had  so  done  we  had  no  conception  of  their  profound 
significatkce — fruitful  iti  the  greatest  and  richest  result*. 
Ihit  it  is  not  ton  late  for  him  to  make  his  own  original  dis- 
■eoverics — not  the  ]al>ors  of  otheiv — the  basis  of  his  own 
system;  ami  when  lie  docs  so,  hn  will  give  us  a  philosophy 
to  rank  with  the  philosophies  of  the  greatest  masters  of  this 
or  any  other  age. 

We  have  felt,  in  oriticising  as  we  have  done  some  portions 
of  Cousin's  pnjst  labors,  that  tliese  statements  were  due  to  him ; 
nay,  they  were  due  tons,  that  we  might  not  seem  to  deny  the 
merits  of  the  master  witliont  wIkksc  labors  we  should  never 
have  presumed  to  :\spiiX'  to  a  place,  however  liumble,  among 
the  cultivators  of  philosophv.  The  fundiiincntal  errors  of 
<,'ousin's  teaeliings  thus  far,  belong  not  to  him,  but  to  mod- 
ern ohilosophy  itself.  Thesij  errors  are  two;  one  lying  at 
the  oottfuii  of  the  empit'ic^d  school,  and  the  other  at  the 
bottom  of  the  nUionalistic*  school ; — the  Hrstnf  the  Baconian, 
the  second  of  the  Cartesian.  Cartesianism  starts  with  a 
fundamental  error,  namely,  thesutficienoy  of  pure  reason  a« 
manifested  in  the  individual  c<»nsciousue*s.  Wc  will  not 
»ay  that  the  ('artesians  never  borrow  any  tiling  from  ompiri- 
fism ;  that  is,  make  no  use  of  fact*  Icnrned  only  from 
experience ;  but  the  suttieien«'y  of  the  individual  reason  is 
the  princinle  of  the  school.  Thought  is  regarded  as  a 
purely  int.elh'ctual  act  ;  an<l  hence  the  formula  of  the  school, 
rotjitf),  en/o  Miim,  1  think,  therefore  1  am.  All,  according  to 
this  principle,  is  found  in  reason,  and  is  capable  of  being 
demonstratwl  «  j/ruiri.  This  is  the  fatal  vice  of  the  whole 
continental  pliilosophy,  as  i-epresente*!  by  Cartesianism  in 
France,  Wolliem  and  Uegeliflm  in  Germany,  agaiust  which 
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the  Crittque  qf  jmr^  Retiaon  may  be  considered  a  tirtual 
bnt  imlistinct  protet>t. 

The  Baconian  scliool  proceeds  on  an  error  of  an  opposite 
kind.  It  aissumt's,  very  properly,  tliat  all  knowledge  begins 
with  experience,  but  recognizes  in  the  fact  of  knowledge  no 
41  prion  element.  Hence,  after  passing  through  the  seusism 
of  Hobljes,  pausing  awhile  with  tiie  rjood  sense  of  Locke,  it 
t^'rminates  in  the  uiateriaiisin  of  the  old  French  school. 
Against  the  dogmatism  of  the  Baconian  scho^d,  Hume  may 
Ihj  considered  as  protesting  in  like  manner  as  Kant  haa 
against  that  of  pure  ivajion ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Kant 
and  Hnme,  so  far  from  Iwing  opposed  one  to  the  other,  do 
virtually  occupy  the  same  ground.  The  practical  reason  of 
the  one,  is  nothing  but  the  common  sense  of  the  other. 
Both  deny  the  impossiljility  of  demonstrating  external  reality 
from  the  point  ot  view  of  pure  reason  ;  the  one  resting  it  on 
the  irresistibility  of  tlie  "  witcgories "  of  reason,  which  is 
purely  subjective,  and  therefore  no  authority  out  of  the  sub- 
ject itself;  and  the  other,  on  a  '"belief"  of  which  we  can 
ne7er  get  rid,  but  for  which  we  have  and  can  have  no  scicn- 
titic  basis. 

No  man  lias  seen  more  clearly  than  Cousin  these  two 
fundamental  errors,  and  no  man  has  sought  more  earnestly 
to  escape  them  both :  but  in  all  his  dogmatic  teachings  which 
we  have  seen,  they  both  are  rppro<hir'ed.  The  first  named  wc 
find  everywhere  in  his  theorizing  liii  history ;  the  second,  in 
his  separation  of  psychology  from  ontology  ;  as  if  the  human 
WW,  or  soul,  of  which  psychology  investigates  the  plie- 
iiomcna,  did  not  represent  being,  and  as  if  we  eould  assume 
the  existence  of  the  soul,  study  and  chissify  its  phenomena, 
without  entering  into  the  region  of  ontology,  which  is  the 
ficience  of  being.  This  error  led  him  to  make  psychology, 
in  his  method  of  philosophizing,  the  basis  of  ontology,  wlien 
the  very  as«nmption  of  the  possibility  of  psychology  with- 
out ontology,  th.1t  is,  of  a  9<'ience  of  phenomena  without  any 
Bubjcct  ori»eing  manifesting  itself  in  them,  is  a  plain  and 
positive  denial  of  the  possibility  of  our  ever  going  out  of 
the  phenomenon  at  all. 

And  3'et  Cousin  haj*  solved  the  problem,  and  as  it  seems 
to  us  without  knowing  it.  The  solution,  however,  is  not  as 
Kant  pupjjosed  in  making  all  knowledge  begin  in  sensible 
experience,  and  in  contending  that  the  subject,  or  mind,  out 
of  its  own  fun<ls,  on  occasion  of  the  sensible  ex|wrience, 
furnishes  an  a  priori  element,  whicli  was  not  in  the  sensible 
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fact  itself;  nor  in  contending  that  we  have  two  faculties  of 
knowing,  as  dooB  Jouffroy,  one  for  knowing  the  oxfemal, 
iind  tlio  otlier  for  knowing  tlie  intcnuil ;  nor  l)y  distin^uiftli- 
ing  Iwtween  the  lo<iical  order  and  fh«?  clirouoiogical  order,  as 
Cousin  himself  dous  in  his  examinution  of  Locke,  although 
that  distinction  is  very  real ;  Init  all  simply  in  what  he  hini- 
eelf  has  so  often  demonstrated,  and  so  earnestly  insista  on, 
aud  which  is  really  tlie  hasia  of  what  he  calls  ontology, 
namely,  the  fact  that  wo  never  seize  the  category  of  being, 
or  substance,  save  in  the  category  of  cause  ;  that  ia,  tlie  sub- 
ject in  the  phunomcnon,  the  actor  in  the  act.  The  ration- 
alist assumes  that  we  can  seize  being  in  itself;  the  eoipiri- 
cist,  that  we  8«Mze  in  the  nhenienon  only  the  plienomenal ; 
the  synthctist,  which  Cousin  sJiould  be,  aud  is  when  he  is 
himself,  asserts  that  in  the  act  we  seize  the  actor,  and  have 
the  power  to  perceive  the  spiritual  in  the  material,  as  wo 
have  stated  in  a  foregoing  part  of  the  present  essay. 

We  liere  leave  the  rafii>nalistic  theory  of  the  nistory  of 
humanity,  to  follow  with  an  examination  of  the  providen- 
tial theory,  or  tlie  view  of  history  which  explains  ita  facts 
by  the  conshmt  intervention  of  l^rovidcncc, — the  religious 
theory  pro[»erly  so  called, — under  which  head  we  propose 
to  bring  out  what  we  hold  to  be  the  true  view. 

rv.   THB   PKOVIDENTIAL  THKOBT. 

The  providential  theory,  which  probal.ily  in  some  form  ia 
recognized  or  intended  to  he  recognized  by  all  philosophers, 
may  lie  contcmplHted  under  two  different  points  of  view  ; 
1.  The  pantlieisfic  view.  "2.  The  religions  view.  In  what 
we  have  to  offer  on  eaeh,  we  shall  make  Cousin  our  repre- 
sentative of  the  tirsf,  and  RopsuL-t  of  the  second. 

1.  Cousin  is  a  profes.sud  ecle(!tic,  and  it  is  the  boast  of  hi» 
system  of  history,  that  it  excdudea  no  element  from  its  ap- 
propriate sliare.  Under  a  certain  point  of  view,  he  Hssor- 
edly  does  admit  all  the  eleint'nts  that  can  bi«  conceived  of  a» 
at  work  in  human  affairs.  But  granting  that  he  admits  all 
the  elements,  dm-s  he  in  his  Hccniint  of  them,  recDgnizeand 
describe  them  all  in  flu-ir  tniu  I'liaractep  i  In  order  lo 
answer  this  question,  wo  must  return  upon  his  system  for  a 
few  momenta,  and  contemplate  it  under  a  different  jKiint  of 
view  from  that  under  whicli  we  liave  already  contem])lated 
it  Me  rucognizos  five  elements  in  human  history,  five 
original  ideas,  whence  have  proceeded,  and  to  whicli  may  Ix) 
referred  as  their  aource^  all  tlio  facts  of  the  life  of  humanity 
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considered  collectively  or  individually.  1.  The  idea  of  the 
Tiseful ;  2.  The  idea  of  (lie  just ;  3.  The  idea  of  the  beauti- 
ful ;  4.  The  idea  of  the  holy ;    5.  The  i<lea  of  tJie  true. 

The  first  creates  industry,  and  the  matliematical  and  pliya- 
ical  sciences;  the  second,  the  state,  government,  jurispru- 
dence ;  the  third,  the  fine  arts ;  the  fourth,  religion  (cu/fii*)  / 
tbo  fifth,  pliilosophy,  which  clears  up,  accounts  for,  and  veri- 
fies the  other  four.  That  these  five  elements  exiiaust 
human  nature,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  all  the  facts  of 
human  history  in  time  and  space,  however  vario»i8  or  com- 
plex, can  be  all  included  by  the  historian  nnder  the  re- 
spective heads  of  industry,  politics,  art,  religion,  and  phi- 
losophy, is  unquestionably  true ;  and  so  far  Cousin's  boast  of 
having  in  his  eclecticism  overlooked  no  element  of  human 
life,  is  well  founded.  But  in  the  creation  of  industry,  poli- 
tics, art,  religion,  philosophy,  docs  humanity  work  alone  and 
on  her  own  funds  ;  or  does  Providence  come  to  her  assist- 
ance ?  If  Providence  intervenes,  is  it  in  the  form  of  a  fixed, 
permanent  and  necessary  law  of  humanity ;  or  in  the  form 
of  a  free,  sovereign  power,  distinct  from  humanity,  gra- 
ciously supplying  her  from  time  to  time  with  new  strength 
and  materials  to  work  with?  Here  lies  the  whole  question 
between  Providence  in  the  pantlieistic  sense,  and  Providence 
in  the  religions  sense. 

Under  the  point  of  view  we  are  now  considering  the  sub- 
ject, Cousin  is  to  no  small  extent  a  disciple  of  John  Baptist 
Vico,  born  at  Naples,  1668,  educated  in  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  the  scholastic  philosophy,  theology,  and 
jurisprudence,  known  as  the  author  of  the  Sciensa  Anovdy 
or  New  Science,  a  work  of  vast  compass,  of  immense  power, 
and  a  mine  of  rich  and  profound  thought,  too  little  prized 
and  studied  by  even  our  best  scholars.  Vico,  though  recog- 
nizing religion,  and  the  action  of  Providence,  yet  starts 
from  the  principle  tliat  humanity  is,  so  to  speak,  her  owa 
work.  God  acts  upon  the  race,  but  only  by  it,  in  its  instinct- 
ive opemtions.  He  explains  nearly  all  the  facts  of  human 
history  from  the  political  point  of  view  ;  but  he  traces  tiie 
vacions  laws  of  nations,  the  manners  and  custonis,  and  all 
the  materials  which  enter  into  the  history  of  humanity,  to 
the  "  common  sense  of  nations."  Humanity  is  divine,  but 
there  is  no  divine  man.  The  great  men  of  ancient  history, 
poeta,  prophet<»,  sages,  legidators,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  incii- 
viduals.  riiey  are  mythical  personages,  creations  of  the 
national    thought  of  tlieir   respective  nations  and  epochs, 
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formed  l)_y  the  slow  accretions  of  wntiirioe.  Ood  does  not 
speak  to  men  by  Bjjoclal  ■  Iocs  iidt guide  aud  gov- 

ern them  by  outward  roli;_  -lirnents  ;  l)i:f  liespettkfl 

to  the  nice  in  ita  own  instincrfi,  and  out,  from  thcaiG  spring 
lip  all  the  religious,  artistic;,  phiiusopltical,  and  political  iusii- 
tutioue  of  ull  ritttions  and  cpochsi. 

The  only  olije<'tion  we  can  tind  that  (^^oiinin  makes  to  this 
doctrine  is,  that  Vico  takes,  in  his  exiilaniitidn  of  the  facts 
of  history,  too  exdtieivcly  the  pulitiral  [M>int  of  view,  and 
makei^  too  much  depend  on  the  government  and  the  laws  ; 
— an  objection  whieh  we  feel  ii>  well  fnumied.  Hut  Couein 
ugreus  with  Vico,  if  not  in  deducing  idl  from  the"  common 
«ense  of  nations,"  at  least  from  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  the  common  instinetive  want«  and  aspirations  of  the 
raov.  God  uiidouUti-<ily  is;  and  uii(h)u))t<Mll3-  ir  in  all  Uic 
events  of  history;  for  it  is  in  him  that  we  live,  move,  and 
have  our  being  :  but  he  cnter><  there  only  in  and  thr<)U|rlitho 
instinct!*,  or  sjKmtaiicons  inli-ili^enee  of  humanity.  Ast'er- 
tain  what  is  common  to  the  race,  regular,  permanent,  repro- 
<luced  with  each  new  geueratiun.  and  yon  have  asccrtaitied 
tlie  word,  the  law,  ami  the  providence  of  (iod  so  far  na  con- 
cerns human  beings.  Whatever  of  wisrloni,  energ}-,  pow^r, 
there  may  be  for  good,  to  aid  us  in  achieving  our  de^tmy,  in 
tlic  «pontatieou&  n.iason  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  hnman  life, 
6o  much  aid  we  receive  and  contitnio  to  receive  from  onr 
Maker,  but  no  nnuv. 

To  justify  us  in  this  statement,  we  translate  liiii  own 
account  of  "  History  as  a  manifcttation  of  Providence." 

"  nistory  rcflncis  not  merely  the  movement  of  intmnnltjr  ;  but  ft*  hu- 
mnully  i*  the  rrmnie  of  the  unlvt-rw,  which  is  a  manifi'MlHiion  of  OimI,  it 
folluw!)  thill,  ill  Ihc  hixt  aimly>iis.  hi!<(ury  is  atnl  luii  l)(<  only  tlii!  last 
ciiuntcr  sirokf  of  tlic  divine  iiction.  The  ndminihU!  ordtr  wliicli  rclj^d 
ill  it  ix  a  rtlli-X  of  Ihr  rimml  nnler;  the  iK-rcvsily  nf  il«  law*  hiv*  for  iiUI- 
iimte  priui'ipli-  fJiHJ  liiiiisflf— OckI  ronsidiTi'il  in  liin  ri'luiions  with  ihe 
world,  iind  iifirlicidiirly  with  liiimnntly,  the  lawt  worduf  tlic  world.  .Vo«e 
God  eoiuitlrred  in  his  pfrprtiial  af.tion  on  the  vorM  and  on  humanity  u 
Providenc*.  It  im  Itt-f-ftUHC  God.  or  Providcnci?,  is  In.  miturf,  that  iiaturo 
has  its  nccessury  Inwg,  which  the  vulst«r  call  fulaliiy ;  it  is  becnuw  Provi- 
dcncc  iis  in  humiiniiy  nnd  In  history,  that  humanity  hits  its  nvci'8.<iary  laws, 
and  hintory  Its  nwcwity.  This  necessity,  whirli  the  vulgar  admit,  and 
■wlucli  Uiey  eonfmitvi  willi  the  cxIiTi'ir  iiml  phyxirnl  fiiiality  whieh  doca 
not  exist,  and  by  which  Uiey  designate  and  dixfl^tre  the  divine  wiwlom 
appiiod  to  the  universe, —lhi»  necessity  is  the  uniinnwcralilc  dcmonMir*- 
llon  of  the  iotcrveotion  of  Provid-mce  in  huroitn  atTuimk,  tht'  dumoiulra- 
Aioii  of  the  govcmraeni  of  the  moral  world.    Tbc  great  facta  of  history 
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«ro  the-  drcnws  of  this  goverament  ri-vcal««ri  la  humanity  by  il«  own  his- 
tory, nnd  promiili^tfd  by  the  vokx*  of  liiiit'.  lliHtiir\'  is  tlir  miinifefltft-. 
lion  of  God's  providenthil  views  ia  rduliou  (ohuiiuiiiity  ;  Ih*  jiuigattnit 
of  hiatory  are  the  judgirunU  of  tjod  /u'uuelf.  If  huruuiiily  has  three 
«p(ichs,  it  is  because  Providence  has  so  dotermined  ;  ii  these  epocJw  fol- 
low one  the  other  in  a  given  order,  it  Ls  still  by  an  effect  of  the  laws  of 
Providence.  Providence  lias  not  merely  permitted,  it  has  ordained  (for 
necessity  is  everywhere  its  proper  and  t-ssential  characteristic)  that 
iiumaulty  should  have  a  regular  development,  so  that  tliis  development 
ahnuld  reflect  aomethiug  of  itself  ;  something  inlellectual  and  intelligi- 
ble ;  bec«u.%  Providence,  because  God  is  intelli^ncc  in  liis  essence  and 
in  his  eternal  action,  and  in  bis  fundamental  moments.  If  hi8tory  is  the 
government  of  God  rendered  vLsiblc.  all  is  in  its  place  in  history  ;  and  if 
mU  is  in  its  place,  all  is  goo<i,  for  all  conducts  to  an  end  prescribed  by  a 
l>eneficent  power.  Hence  the  lofty  hi»b>rieai  Optimum,  which  I  do  myself 
the  honor  to  profess,  and  which  is  nothing  else  but  civilisation  placed  in 
relation  with  it«  first  and  last  principle,  with  him  who  has  nuide  it  in  mak- 
ing humanity,  and  who  has  made  all  with  weights  and  mcaHures  for  the 
greaie.st  grt<xl  of  Ute  whole.  Either  histury  In  an  insignificant  phan- 
tasmagoria, nnd  therefore  a  bitter  and  cruel  mockerv.  or  it  is  reasonable. 
If  it  is  rea>i<)nnb!»',  it  ha.<sit-«  law*,  and  uecessary  and  lK<neflcent  law*  ;  for 
all  law  must  have  these  two  characters.  To  mainiaiu  the  contrary  is  to 
bi;i9pheme  existence  and  the  author  of  existence."  • 

We  do  not  cIkkw*  to  interpret  this  passtge  witliout  con- 
sidering it  in  the  light  of  Cousin's  snl>se<|iicnt  oxplnnations 
and  inodificatioiiij.  We  aji^uredly,  in  designating  his  view 
of  Providence  the  pantheistic  view,  do  not  wish  nor  intend 
t<.»  prove  iiiin  a  p;intheist,  wliich  lie  is  not,  save  in  certain 
tendencies,  agaittst  which  lie  always  M.!cks  to  gttard,  thoiigli 
in  our  jndgnient  not  always  witii  cmnplete  success.  Pan- 
tlieism  consists  in  absorhing  the  nniverse  in  <Tud  ;  in  making 
the  universe,  not  an  inutgo  of  (i<.Hi,  the  visible  ont^hadowing 
of  the  Invisible,  but  identical  with  (iod ;  in  making  the 
finite  and  relative  force.-;  at  work  in  tlie  universe,  not  merely 
work  after  lawg  originally  imjiressed  upon  their  natures,  and 
which  are  indistinct  copies  or  transcripts  of  the  law  of  tlii^ 
tlivine  activity  itstdf,  but  in  making  thesi.'  finite  and  relative 
forces  identical  with  the  infinite  Force;  so  that,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  throughout  the  universe  only  one  and  the 
same  Force  displaying  itself.  Omsin  protests  against  this 
view  time  and  again,  almost  to  weariness,  and  in  general 
eiicceeds  in  eswtping  it. 


•Intrinluction  A  I'llistoire  de  la  Pliilnsophic, 
Paris,  1838. 


LiM-oii  vn.,  pp.  87-30. 
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Kevertlieless,  tliia  view  of  Providence  wliich  we  have  given 
■  ae  liis,  and  "ivliich  we  find  dii»tinotly  stated  in  the  passjipe  we 
have  iiitnidiK'c'd,  is,  if  not  pantlicisin,  at  Ii-ufit  on  flicdi-i'livity 
to  pantlioisni ;  inaMuuch  as  according  to  it,  it  is  only  in  tlie 
irilicivnt  an<l  tieccesary  laws  of  nature,  that  we  can  find  tlio 
divine  action  on  nature,  and  only  in  the  inherent  and 
necessary  laws  of  humanity,  that  is,  in  huinariity  itself,  tliat 
we  can. nml  the  divine  action  on  humanity.  Ihis  resolves 
Providence  into  what  Vico  culls  the  coinnion  sense  of 
nations,  into  what  we  commonly  call  the  instincts  of  the 
race,  and  identifies  it  with  spontaneity,  the  source  and  prin- 
ciple, according  to  Cousin,  of  nil  the  factjj  of  the  lite  of 
humanity.  Now,  we  are  far  from  contending  that  in  the 
life  of  humanity,  we  can  always  scnamte  by  a  broad  and 
continuous  line  the  divine  action  i^rotn  the  Iiuman ;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  must  not  confound  or  identify  the  two 
actions,  if  we  mean  to  escape  the  ciTor  of  pantheism.  Tint 
where,  on  tlie  j^round  here  bikcn,  shall  we  find  in  the  facts 
of  human  history,  not  the  separation,  but  the  (find  net  Inn 
between  the  divine  action  and  the  hunmn ;  or  where  find  the 
force  proijerly  and  strictly  human,  and  the  force  properly 
and  strictly-  divine  ? 

It  is  a  cjipital  objection  to  this  theory  of  Providence,  that^ 
while  it  is  brought  forward  to  show,  among  other  things,  a 
safe  and  solid  gn>Hnd  in  the  very  wants  of  the  human  soul,  and 
instinctive  indicjitions  of  the  race,  for  religion,  it  is,  when 
once  admitted,  fatal  to  all  religious  exercises.  Accorditig  t«> 
Jouffroy,  religion  belongs  only  to  the  human  intelligence  in 
a  given  stage  of  iUi  devdopment  f  Vico  has  the  air  of  con- 
fining it  to  the  first  of  his  three  epochs,  which  is  the  epoch 
of  ignorance,  of  infancy ;  and  Cousin  himself  places  philoso- 
phy itljuvti  religion,  of  which  he  makes  it  the  judge.  The 
moment  we  liave  lourned  through  philos<>nlii(riil  cultnro  that 
religion  is  a  creation  of  an  original  and  iimcrent  want  of  tho 
humiin  #oul,  and  that  religious  institutions  are  oidy  the 
result  of  the  instinctive  effi)rts  of  tho  race  to  meet  and  pro- 
vide for  this  want,  religion  and  religious  institutions  lose  all 
their  authority,  ail  their  appropriatcnes-s,  and  are  incvitablr 
rejected.  If  (rod  intervenes  in  human  affairs  only  througli 
tlie  transcendental  side,  only  in  the  inliorent  and  necessary 
laws  of  human  nature  itiwJf;  if  ho  bo  only  tlie  fixed,  the 
permanent,  the  necessary  in  human  action,  where  is  tho 
room  for  prayer,  praise,  9;icrifice,  or  devotion  ?  Who  could 
pray  to  iils  own  instincts,  Hacriiiuc  to  tho  spontaneitj'  of  his 
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own  nature,  or  build  temples  to  the  pennanent,  tixed,  and 
necessary  laws  of  his  own  aotivit_jr?  There  would  be  no 
divine  will  to  propitiate,  no  sovereign  and  efficacious  grace 
to  Bupplicate,  no  extra-human  aid  to  Iw  implored  or  to  be 
hoped  for ;  no  divine  ejnipathy  for  U8  in  our  trials,  no  solace 
in  our  afflictions;  no  divine  counsel  to  direct  us  in  our 
donbts,  and  to  guide  us  through  the  darkness  which  at  times 
cnrelopes  us,  to  the  clear  radiance  of  truth  and  love.  Do 
the  proud  oppress;  do  the  haughty  insult ;  do  the  \vicked 
triumph,  and  trample  the  righteous  in  the  dii&t ;  are  the  poor 
neglected,  and  left  to  perish  ?  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  divine 
justice  which  may  interiK)se,  to  a  righteous  God  who  may 
come  to  tlie  rescue  of  the  poor  and  the  oppresseil,  and  over- 
whelm the  wrong-doors  with  his  judgments,  and  chastise 
them  for  their  insolence  aii<l  want  of  love  to  tlieir  brethren  ; 
for  God  intervenes  oiil}-  in  the  common  sense  of  nations,  the 
instincts,  or  the  spontaneous  jwpirations  of  the  race,  and 
these  are  always  the  same,  invariable  in  time  and  place; 
*nd,  therefore,  since  impotent  to  prevent  iniquity,  of  course 
iinpotent  to  redress  it.  Evidently,  tlien,  religion  can  be  a 
fact  of  human  history,  only  so  long  as  we  are  destitute  of 
philosophy.  We  must  cease  to  be  religions  the  moment  we 
are  sutficiently  enlightened  to  comprehend  the  origin, 
nature,  and  tendencies  of  religious  institutions.  This  is  what 
Cousin  himself,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  signiiieantly 
hints,  and  it  is  what  his  friend  and  pupil  JoufEroy  expressly 
asserts. 

We  see  here  the  fundamental  vice  of  modem  philosophy 
itself,  and  in  its  later  as  well  ;«  in  its  earlier  developments. 
Its  grand  error  is  found  in  the  point  of  departure  of  Carte- 
fiianism.  Descartes  assumes  the  sufficiency  of  reason,  as 
manifested  in  the  indivitlual  consciousness,  to  account  for  all 
that  can  appear  in  the  life  of  humanity.  Obviously,  then, 
nothing  can  be  admitted  as  an  integral,  an  essential,  or  as  a 
permanent  and  necessary  part  of  human  life,  that  does  not 
come  in  through  humanity  as  the  operating  cause.  The  old 
French  philosophers,  a  much  wiser  and  worthier  set  of  men 
than  we  commonly  allow — plain,  straightforward,  outspoken, 
and  the  sworn  enemies  of  all  cant  and  humbug. — saw  very 
clearly,  that  on  thU  prlncipU,  religion,  since  its  very  essence 
is  in  the  recognition  and  worship  of  a  supernatural  and 
eufterhuman  Providence,  could  not  subsist  a  momeut  after 
men  had  once  come  to  see  whence  had  originated  their  relig- 
ions institutions,  faith,  and  disciplines;  and,  therefore,  they 
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said  all  plainly  that  religion  originates  in  human  weakneaa 
and  ignorance.  Tlicv  considfrtMJ  rdigion,  tliorcforo,  & 
reproach  and  a  shaiin!,  and  us  Mich  poudcninivl  it,  and 
laliored  to  teach  mvn  philu>.(»pliy ;  fui  that  thov  sliuiild  be 
able  to  cast  it  off,  and  live  withunt  it.  The  OcrnianB  saw 
this,  bnt  BJininlt  from  the  comdnsion.  Wann>  and  somewliat 
devout  of  heart,  they  would  i"etju'n  religion  ;  sulitki  of  bniin, 
and  speculatively  inclined  by  temper  atid  education,  they 
would  retain  philow>j>liy  ;  «o  tlipy  set  thcuisclvt'f*  with  right- 
down  (.loniian  earnoxtiiij.ss  at  work  to  rci-oticile  the  two. 
They  suught  the  source  of  religion,  ae  a  fact  of  human  his- 
tory, in  hnmatj  nature  itself,  and  found  riniTi  en<luwed  liy 
nature  with  a  religions  sense  or  faculty,  which  some  of  them 
called  rcfiffio«itf/.  Now,  eaid  they,  the  controversy  niuat 
end.  Here  is  religion  a  very  element  of  man's  naturw ;  it 
grows  out  of  a  fundamont^ul  want  of  his  being,  and  therefore 
religion  he  haw.  aiHJ  ninsJ,  and  will  have,  a&  long  as  lie  oon- 
tlnues  to  Ih-  iininari.  This  philosopiiy  was  im|>nrted  into- 
France  h\  Madame  de  Stael  and  IJenjamin  C'oust-iirit,  and  in 
a  modified  form  was  accepted  by  Cousin  and  Joutfrov.  But, 
after  all,  this  w;i8  merely  a  new  version  of  the  wry  doctrine 
of  the  old  pMlosop/ieji.  At  first,  it  seemed  to  Ih>  wmcthing 
else,  and  many  an  inquirer  thought  he  had  found  what 
he  wn«  looking  after.  Hut.  alius!  the  diwovt-ry  of  the 
origin  of  ndigion  in  hun'  '/cdestroycil  the  jMnsibility 

oi  rdigtousnfss.     The  /  y  was  struck  front  the  list 

of  human  faculties  the  nioitient  it  was  discovered  to  l>c  a 
faculty:  because  then  it  lost  all  its  character <»f  sacrednetss 
and  authority,  and  men  who  understood  the  seeret,  could 
regard  oidy  as  a  mere  sham  or  pretence  all  religions  exer- 
ciBca  Religion  was  no  longer  a  law  imiMWted  on  man  by  a 
lawgiver,  but  something  growing  out  of  his  nature,  standmg 
on  a  level  with  industry,  politics,  urt,  and  the  like.  Here 
was  no  God  to  worehip,  but  an  instinct  to  follow;  no  extra- 
mundane  sovereign  to  olicy,  but  an  int«nial  law  to  develop. 
Thert?  was  something  like  moekery  in  kneeling  down  to 
pray,  for  who  should  hear  our  pniyers?  llotv  ci>uld  an 
nonest  man,  bring  his  gift  to  the  altar  "i  The  pious  feeling, 
the  religions  state  of  mind,  was  no  longer  possible.  Our 
knowledge  banishes  our  religion,  on  the  (4orinan  system,  as 
well  as  on  the  <dd  French  system.  There  can  be  religion 
only  where  there  is  not  <itdy  the  belief  in  God,  but  a  belief 
that  God  intervenes  iti  human  uilaini  through  the  sidcof  the 
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actnal  as  well  as  through  the  side  of  the  transcendental ;  for 
then  only  can  there  be  any  room  for  religions  exercise. 

UnqueKtionaljIv  God  intervenee  in  human  a(Tair8  througli 
the  uecessiiry  aruj  invariable  laws  of  nature  and  of  humanity 
— what  we  call  his  intervention  through  tlie  side  of  the 
transcendental  ;  but  this  intervention  is  not  what  we  call, 
nor  what  the  religions  world  has  always  called,  Providence. 
This  intervention  is  ontological.  and  the  relation  it  implies 
is  not  that  of  Providence,  but  that  of  Creation.  Unless  we 
ado])t  pantheism  outright,  and  make  tiie  action  of  rnan  and 
of  God  one  and  identical,  to  say  that  God  intervenes  only 
under  the  relation  of  Creator,  is  to  assume  that  he  has  in 
creating  man  given  him  all  that  he  ever  gives  him,  made  in 
the  very  elements  of  his  nature  all  the  provision  for  his 
■whole  life,  here  or  hereafter,  that  man  needs,  or  tliat  he 
does  or  will  make  for  him.  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  we 
understand,  not  by  Providence,  but  by  the  denial  of  Prov- 
idence, 

But,  as  we  have  already  shown,  though  from  another 
point  of  view,  this  theory  of  the  non-intervention  of  Prov- 
idence, save  through  the  fixed  and  permanent  laws  of  humar* 
nature,  will  not  suffice  to  explain  and  account  for  the  fact.-v 
of  human  history.  By  it  we  may  explain  and  account  for 
what  is  tixod,  permanent,  uniform  in  history  ;  but  how  ex- 
plain by  its  light,  or  account  for  what  is  exceptiouiU,  vari- 
able, individual,  diverse  ?  Vice,  by  his  ''common  sense  of 
nations,"  can  only  explain  what  is  common  to  all  nations ; 
not  by  any  mejins  what  each  nation  has  in  its  life  that  is 
peculiar  to  itself.  We  have  seen  that  we  cannot  do  it  merely 
by  the  aid  of  climate  and  oleography.  The  difference  of  race? 
raay  do  somewhat ;  but  if  we  assume,  or  even  if  we  do  not 
aesuuie,  tluit  all  tlie  varieties  of  the  human  nice  have  sprung 
from  the  same  family,  this  difference  will  be  insuthcient  to 
account  for  all  the  diversities  which  we  iind  in  the  lives  of 
differont  nations  and  individuals.  On  this  ground,  we  ask 
again,  what  shall  we  dv  whh  proridvn/ujl  men,  who  come  at 
long  intervals  of  time  and  space,  and  by  their  superhuman  vir- 
tue, intelligence,  wisdom,  love,  and  power  of  sacrifice,  found 
systems  and  eras,  redeem  and  advance  their  race?  History 
presents  us,  at  least  traditton  presc^nts  us,  these  men  stanJ- 
ing  by  the  cradles  of  all  nations,  aa  the  founders  of  their 
re.si>ective  civilisations.  These  men  cannfit  come  as  the 
ordinary  developments  of  hninariity,  for  humanity  cannot  of 
itself  surpass  its  auiforiu  type.     What  shall   we  say  of 
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tbeml  Slmll  we  boldly  d«ny  their  sxistence  as  individuals, 
and  with  Vioo  declare  tiicin  vast  collective  beings  ;  uudcp- 
etiuidiii^  by  Ilniiier,  not  "the  blind  old  bard  of  Soio's  rocky 
isle,"  bnt  u  loiij:  scries  of  bards  and  rhapsodiftts,  the  Homer- 
ides  ;  nay,  not  fli<'  lloinerldcs  merely,  but  tiie  whole  Greek 
people  embodying  it«elf  and  history,  throngh  the  whole 
epoch  of  itij  earlier  and  heroic  life,  in  a  subKme  Iliad,  and 
a  didactic  (3dv8sey  ?  Shall  we  say  that  there  was  no  Mosos, 
but  the  Jewish  people,  emancipatin;;  themselves  from  sorvi- 
tnde,  who  obtnin  iifter  various  trials  and  vicissitudes  a  coun- 
try, and  eeliiblirth  a  tixed  code  of  laws,  politieal,  civil,  and  ro- 
*ligiou8<  And  Zoroahter,  and  I'ythagoras,  and  Plato,  and 
Confucius,  tlie  heroes,  sa^es,  ptiets,  proj>|jet8,  and  philoso- 
phers, founders  of  states  and  empires,  the  benefactors  of  the 
race,  whose  very  names  cast  a  spell  over  us,  and  make  U8 
thrill  with  the  love  of  plory — must  thego  all  dissolve  at  the 
first  touch  of  criticism,  iw  spectres  at  tht?  approach  of  raom- 
iitg  light,  and  leave  us  to  be  dissipated  and  deadened  in  the 
vague  and  indeterminate  masses  heaving  and  rolling  in  a 
wild,  maddening  chaos,  borne  Idindly,  without  perceiving 
why  or  wherefore,  hither  ami  thither,  by  every  wind  that 
sweeps  over  them  ?  As  well  strike  the  Divinity  from  heaven 
as  dispeople  the  earth  of  its  heroes.  No  ;  these  providen- 
tial men,  these  angels  of  God,  these  messengers  of  truth  and 
love,  were  not  mere  fictions,  the  mere  impersonations  of 
tlie  thoughts,  feelings,  and  deeds  «if  the  masses  in  their  re- 
spective nations  ;  but  they  were  great  and  glorions  reati- 
tti«,  almost  the  only  realities  on  which  the  eye  can  seize  and 
repose,  tiirongh  all  the  long  vista  of  the  past.  No  ;  critics 
and  philosophers,  having  spoiled  us  of  our  God,  do  in  com- 
mon charity  spare  us  the  glorious  army  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, heroes,  prophets,  apostles,  and  sages,  b}'  whom  our  race 
has  been  redeemed  and  Diessod.  To  spare  us  these  is  not  to 
rob  the  masses  of  their  glory,  for  their  glory  is  that  they 
love,  and  reverence,  and  cherish  the  memory  of  these,  and 
profit  by  their  diviner  lives. 

Moreover,  this  theory  which  recognizes  God,  not  in  the 
exceptional,  tlie  individual,  and  the  diverse,  but  merely  in 
the  lixed,  the  nnifonn,  the  identical,  and  the  neeeshary  in 
human  history,  refutes  itself.  Nothing  is  a  more  nnifonn, 
universal,  and  permanent  fact  of  history,  than  this  very 
Ixflief  that  Providence  intervenes  in  human  affairs  on  the 
side  of  the  actual,  «s  well  as  on  the  side  of  the  tranw^end- 
entaL     All  ages  and  nations  liave  believed  in  not  only  a  gen- 
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■eral  bnt  a  epecial  providence — a  providence  intervening  for 
iiidividaals  and  nations,  and  tlirough  specially  appointeil 
nations  and  individuals  as  agents,  or  ministers.  According  tu 
the  theory  in  question,  this  belief  can  have  resulted  only 
from  the  presence  of  God  in  human  nature,  and  thcrefon 
innst  have  the  hijjliost  stamp  of  truth  the  tlieorv  docs  i>r 
can  recognize.  If  tlie  theory  be  true,  thi«  I)eliei  must  bi 
true;  therefore,  if  the  theory  be  true,  the  theory  itself  nni.-t 
he  false. 

The  error  of  the  ad  vocates  of  this  theory,  arises  from  their 
assuming  that  all  in  the  life  of  humanity  must  be  a  devel- 
opment of  humanity  itself.  But  humanity  does  not  8ui!ice 
for  itself.  The  Creator  has  not  merely  created  man,  placed 
liim  here,  and  left  him  to  the  natural  workings  of  the  orii; 
inal  principles  of  his  being,  as  the  Epicureans  teach,  but  Ik 
iremains  ever  near  him,  watching  over  him  with  a  tender 
love;  and  intervenes  to  aid  his  growth,  and  the  accomplit^ii- 
inentof  his  destiny.     This  brings  us  to 

2.  The  religions  view  of  Providence.  We  have  ol>- 
iected  to  Cousin's  doctrine  tliat  it  gave  no  place  U> 
numan  freedom  ;  we  object  to  it  now,  that  it  givcb 
no  place  to  divine  freedom.  Unquestionably,  Consin 
asserts  that  the  human  7/ie,  as  Leibnitz  contends,  is  a 
force,  a  cause,  and  really  is  no  further  than  it  is  free;  but  in 
tracing  virtually,  if  not  expressly,  all  the  facts  of  history  to 
the  impersonal  reason,  ana  assigning  to  the  retlective  reason, 
in  wluch  alone  the  me  intervenes,  only  a  retrospectivi- 
agency,  he  renders  this  liberty  of  the  m^  altogether  unpro- 
ductive, and  therefore  as  good  as  no  Twe  at  all.  Unqunstiou- 
ably  also,  he  asserts,  and  it  is  a  capital  point  in  his  philoso 
pliy,  that  God  is  cause,  and  substance,  or  being,  oidy  in  that 
ne  is  CiUise  ;  therefore  necessarily  asserting  liis  freedom,  fm 
ft  cause  not  free  is  no  cause — the  cause  being  not  in  it,  but 
in  that  which  binds  or  necessitates  it.  But  in  his  account 
nf  the  divine  intervention,  he  recognizes  that  intervention 
only  in  creation.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  solely  an  ontologi- 
o\]  mtervention,  coming  through  the  side  of  our  permanent 
nature,  affecting  ns  in  the  fixed  and  unalterable  laws  of  our 
being,  and  not  through  our  life,  our  actions,  and  reaching 
on r  substantive  existence  through  our  phenomenal  existence. 
Therefore,  whatever  freedom  there  was  in  creating  us,  there 
can  be  none  in  governing  or  controlling  na.  The  divino 
action  is  limited,  restrained  by  the  laws  or  nature  of  the 
■creature.  God  can  act  only  in  these  laws  ;  nay,  these  laws 
Vol.  rv-BB 
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lire  hi^  action.  Thore  is  and  can  be  no  divine  influx  l»iit 
tliese  laws  tlKniisclvc».  Consoqacntly,  God  is  not  ami  c!»n- 
not  be  free  to  <M>rnTt  their  action,  or  to  give  tlieiu  ;i  new 
tlireetion,  or  an  ni/i/itiomU  force,  as  raay  i)e  required  fortlio 
i^reatcst  gond  nf  (lie  nice,  nnles.s  we  lo«o  tlioin  entirely,  and 
fail  intoabsoliite  pantlieirtin.  E'Voin  the  first  jxiint  of  view, 
wo  lose  man,  from  the  last,  \vc  lo«c  God. 

Tho  simple  ohjeetion  we  here  raise  to  Cousin  is  that  he 
reeogniKoK  the  divino  intervention  in  luunan  ufTairs  only  in 
the  nature  with  which  God  lin^  created  or  creatofi  us.  As 
this  nature,  aworflin^  to  him,  is  fixed  and  unalterable,  wo 
have  and  ojin  have  nw  fWr  intorvuntion  of  Providence  in 
the  a<!tnal  affairs  of  iiidividnals  or  of  nations.  It  scorns  to 
U8  that  a  little  afUtntion  to  the  lanf;n;4jje  of  im  apostle  would 
]\ave  reetitied  this  theory.  It  ia,  Miiys  St.  Paul,  whom  we 
daro  quote  as  a  philowjplier  as  well  as  an  inspired  apoetle,  if 
indeed  tho  former  is  not  presup|K>M;d  in  the  latter — it  is  in 
God  that  "  we  live  and  mnt^e  and  have  our  U;ing."  Couwn 
Bays  it  is  in  <jod  that  we  have  our  fjcing.  Our  ontolo^ioal 
existoneo  f^iven,  onr  whole  nhenomenal  exiBtvnee  is  given. 
Bat  if  thiH  were  so.  why  di<l  tlio  apoMtle  not  wtop  with  aiyinji^, 
*'  in  God  wo  have  our  bein;^!!"  Hut  our  ontoloijical  or  snb- 
Htantive  cxistenee  beinjitjiven,  our  whole  phetioineiial  exitit- 
ence,  that  ia  to  fuiy,  all  the  facta  of  oui-  lives,  all  that  we  can 
exhibit  in  onr  actual  livinnj  and  acting,  is  not  given.  All 
flof't  not  fl^)it)  oii4  of  tfu'  laiOK  oj'nur  own  lu^iutj  or  Oii>  orifj- 
inal prlruupl4>»  nf  nnr  iKiturfe  Our  actnal  liven  exhil)it  tho 
proaoncoot  other  priin'i])le.<  and  ageneies,  and  ainong  them 
is  that  to  whirli  all  the  world  civca  tho  name  of  Providence. 
In  hini  we  Iw  and  move.  We  {le])cn<l  on  (rod  for  our 
being  ;  lie,  a*  it  were,  stand-s  under  us,  and  upholdis,  contin- 
ues lis  in  being  by  the  continued  preoentiu  —active  prtiseneo, 
for  God  is  never  a  more  looker  on— of  his  ci-eative  energy. 
So  far  Cou»iii.  But  we,  who  are  thus  credited,  constituted, 
as  motive  fonuts.  are  yet  niiahle  to  act,  or  to  produce  in  onr 
own  sphere,  tli.it  is,  to  live  and  move.  We  arc  cqurtlly  de- 
pendent on  Go. I,  on  the  other  side,  on  the  prcf^^iee,  the 
arfiw  intervention  of  God  for  tho  condition.s  of  life  and 
motion.  This  la-st  intervention,  inasmuch  as  it  ia  supei'- 
n/itunU,  not  restricted  to  onr  mere  natures,  but  comes  in 
and  affects  our  lives,  and  the  principles  of  our  nature  through 
onr  living,  and  therefore  n<it  bound  by  them,  is  the  trno 
providential  intervention.  It  U  a  free  intervention,  and 
therefore  implies  the  divine  sovereignty.      It  enables  us  to 
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feel  tbatGitd  is  free  at  any  moment  to  intervene  In  our  be- 
half, to  reward  tis  forour  virtues,  to  console  us  in  our  afflic- 
tions, to  reiiresa  onr  grievances,  ami  to  putiiiih  ns  for  otir 
offeno»'S. 

We  liavc  made  Boseuet,  a  celebrated  CatlioUc  bishop, 
aatlior  of  the  JJi^ourg  gur  F  /IiMtoire  UnivergelU,  the  Te\y- 
reaentative  of  this  religious  view  of  Providence,  because  it 
is  from  it.  as  liis  point  of  eigJit,  tliat  his  history  is  conceived 
and  written  ;  also  l^eoaiist-  lie  is  among  tlie  earliest  of  those 
who  have  attempted  n  nnivcrsjU  history.  This  work  has  haii 
a  great  reputation,  and  it  must  l>e  owned  that  it  is  written 
with  great  ebxpicnce  and  iwwer,  with  the  force  and  dignity 
becomiTig  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  chnrch ;  jet  reganleii 
as  a  history,  it  is  unquestionably  very  defective — defective 
considering  the  state  of  historiciU  Icnowledge  at  tlie  time  it 
was  written,  and  much  more  m  now.  Its  merit  is  that  it 
is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  Pmvidence,  and 
designed  to  show  the  active  intervention  of  Providence  \\\ 
the  affaire  of  tliis  world  to  reward  and  to  pnTiij;L,  to  solace 
and  to  succor,  mul  especially  its  intervention  in  the  rise, 
progress,  and  decline  of  states  and  empires.  But  the  prelate 
Boea  seldom  tlte  people^ — seldom  condescends  to  bestow  a 
tliought  on  tlie  domestic  and  every-duy  life  of  the  masses ; 
he  dwells  in  the  Teuiple,  or  follows  the  Court  and  the  Camp. 

The  French  claim  tor  Boesuet  tlie  high  honor  of  having' 
Iwen  the  first  to  conceive  the  plan  of  a  univer«d  lut-tory, 
writti-n  in  a  philoi!;«:)phic  S]>irit,  from  a  given  point  of  view  j 
but  possibly  williont  sufficient  foundation.  Dossuet's  ori^- 
nality  is  more  in  the  execution  tlian  in  tlie  conception  of  ni» 
work,  the  plan  of  which  M'as given  him  by  tliecbiirch  herself^ 
was  indic;it<?d  in  Geiicgis,  and  iind  been  rough-skcfclied,  at 
least,  by  St.  Augnstini'.  in  Ids  De  Civltntr  Del.  iloreover^ 
the  Ili^fort/  of  the  WorM,  by  Sir  Walter  Ralfigh,  whicU 
preceded  tlie  Jh'jfrovm  sitr  C Uisknre  Univt^radle  by  mor» 
than  half  a  century,  is  conceived  in  the  same  spirit, 
written  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  with  vir- 
tually the  sjune  thouglit.  Sir  Walter  finished  only  % 
third  piul  of  his  work  aa  originally  designed;  but  he 
has,  in  the  masterly  jireface  to  the  part  completed, 
sketched  the  plan  of  the  whole.  As  a  mere  history^ 
though  by  no  moans  without  its  merit,  it  uuqueationably 
falls  far  below  the  work  of  the  Cathnlic  prelate ;  Imt  the 
Preface  and  Tntroduetory  ChupttTS,  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical, are  written  witii  groat  vigor  and  majesty  of  thought. 
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witli  a  patlioe,  a  richneso  and  a  magnificence  of  style  and 
langma^L*,  lianily  snrpapsed,  if  eqnaUcd,  l»y  any  tliiiij;  of  tlio 
kind  we  aro  acqiiaintod  with,  and  sliow,  among  otliur  thingB, 
liow  little  piiilosiipliy  lias  really  advanced  since  tlie  pretended 
reforujs  introduced  by  Bacon  and  Descartes. 

But  if  Sir  Walter,  a£  is  tlio  case,  asserts  tho  fact  of  Provi- 
deii(«,  and  undertakes  to  write  the  Ilistdry  of  the  World,  in 
order  to  establish  its  certidiity,  and  to  illustrate  its  ojK-ration 
ill  huniun  affairs,  and  must,  therefore,  take  procedeneo  of 
J}()!isiiet;  he  dt>e«  imt,  it  iini^t  he  adtititted,  seem  to  haw 
clearly  and  distinctly  conceived  of  history  itself  as  the  reali- 
zation of  a  grand  providential  scheme,  and  therefore  cannot 
with  strict  prooriety,  notwitliKtaiidiiig  his  philosunhy  and 
philosophic  spirit,  he  ranked  among  philoeopnical  historians. 
Verluips,  after  all,  Bossiiet  h  the  first  not  to  conceive  of 
history  a»  the  ifidizati«»n  of  this  providential  scheme,  for  that, 
as  we  have  said,  was  given  him  hy  the  chnrch,  and  to  some 
4i.xtent  by  the  Jewish  iiintory  recorded  in  the  Scriptures;  but 
the  first,  while  asserting  the  siipermitiind  intervention  of 
Providence,  to  develop  the  systematic  character  of  this  inter- 
vention, and  t.<»  give  a  regular  and  cuiitintioiis  history  of  it, 
in  its  relations  and  connections  with  the  more  mundane  his- 
tory of  states  and  einiiires. 

Saint  Augustine  had  conceived,  and  to  some  extent 
sketched  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progresa  of  two  crnns, 
one  of  wlueh  he  called  the  "City  of  this  world,"  whoso  end 
is  destruction,  the  other  of  which  lie  called  the  "City  of 
God,"  whose  end  is  to  remain  forever  the  empire  of  the 
eaints,  and  tho  hubitation  of  the  just.  Here  is  uncjucstion- 
ably  the  germ  of  the  Dm'oura  »ur  T  Ili«tmre  UmverselU. 
But  Saint  Augustine  wrote  not  a>t  tho  historian,  but  as  the 
polemic  and  the  dogiuiitist;  while  Bossuet  writes  idmost 
nlwiiys  as  the  simple  Tiistorian,  only  as  the  historian  of  prin- 
ciples rather  than  of  mere  facts  and  details.  He  is  writing 
for  the  instruction  of  the  JJaunhin,  and  his  design  is  indeed  to 
|)repare  his  royal  pupil,  should  Providence  eidl  him  to  tlie 
throne,  for  the  proper  discharge  of  ids  dutiea  as  soveroign 
of  France.  He  writes,  tliercfoi-e,  from  the  poitit  of  view  of 
religion  and  politics,  with  the  evident  design  of  showing 
from  the  history  of  God's  providence,  and  that  of  renowned 
etates  and  empires,  that  no  policy  of  a  prince,  however  wis© 
to  mere  human  apprehension,  can  ever  be  successful,  if  it  in 
any  respect  runs  counter  to  the  laws  of  Gud,  as  displayed  in 
Lin  jiruvidential  dealings  with  mankind.    He  sought  to  iocul- 
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cate  tlie  wholesome  lesson,  always  inculcated  bj  tlie  CatlioHc 
chnrpli.  and  always  needing  to  be  inculcated,  whother  the 
politic^il  sovereignty  be  vested  in  the  one,  the  few,  or  t]»e 
many,  tliat  there  is  a  King  of  king^,  a  Power  above  the 
6tate,  who  is  the  true  Sovereign,  and  whose  laws  can  never 
be  transgreseed  with  impunity.  Nor  tliis  only ;  he  every- 
where sought  to  sliow,  by  itnplioitioit,  however,  rather  than 
by  express  aesi^rtion,  what  the  Engli.sii  Soiouion.  James  the 
First,  in  his  licinim^tranoe  for  Ow  Do'lnr  lUffftt  of  Kinga, 
in  ri'plij  to  (Hi  Oi'ntinn  of  the  Cardinal  ilu  Patron,  inider- 
takes  to  controvert,  naniely,  thiit  this  true  Sovereign,  tliis 
King  of  kingH.  Liw  t)f  laws,  to  wliioh  the  civil  inagis^ti-ate 
owes  allegianee,  has  on  eurth  even,  a  visible  embodiment, 
and  a  representative,  other  than  that  which  may  be  con- 
ceived of  as  existing  in  the  state  itself.  He  therefore  con- 
tends for  two  empires —  1.  The  empire  of  the  people  of 
God,  the  religious.     2.  The  empire  of  men,  the  political. 

In  his  view,  these  two  empires  are  not  co-ordinate,  though 
co-existing;  nor  does  he  make  the  first  subordinate  to  the 
second,  raising  the  civil  power  over  the  eeclesiustieal — the 
human  over  the  divine — as  do  the  Anglicans  in  their  theory 
of  the  reformation ;  and  as  does  James,  osi)ecialIy  in  his 
Remonstrance,  or  defence  of  kings;  but  lie  makes  the 
religious  empire,  which  derives  its  authority  immediately 
from  God  himself,  supreme,  and  proclaims  it  from  his  episco- 

Eal  chair  as  the  law  of  the  political  power; — a  doctrine 
nmbling  to  the  pride  of  kings,  and  which,  through  the  long 
period  from  the  establishment  of  the  barbarians  on  the  ruiuA 
of  tlie  Roman  empire  down  to  the  reformation  in  tlie  sixteenth 
century,  had  caused  an  almost  unbroken  war  between  the 
civil  government  and  tixe  ecclesiastical.  Protestantism, 
under  its  social  aspect — not  to  si)eak  of  it  under  its  theolog- 
ical aspect,  witli  which  we  have  now  no  concern — is  tlie  suo 
cussful  ]>roteot  on  tlie  part  of  the  civil  magistrate — civil 
governments — against  this  doctrine,  then  asserted  by  the 
church,  and  still  its  doctrine,  though  for  tho  present  Buffered 
to  lie  in  abeyance. 

From  tliis  point  of  view,  Bossuet  proceeds  to  sketch  the 
two  empires,  but  more  especially  the  religious  empire,  and 
to  ti"aee  the  uuinternipted  succession  of  the  people  of  God, 
the  depositaries  of  the  supreme  Law.  In  the  history  of 
this  empire  he  finds  the  history  of  God's  providential 
intervention  in  human  affaii-SL  Tlie  design  of  this  provi- 
dential intervention  is  to  raise  up,  educate,  and  conduct  to 
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truth,  and  justice,  and  love,  an  elect  people,  eiuinoutly  ami 
Btrictly  the  l\'i)pU  of  God,  Bossuet  traces  the  lu'stfTy  of 
this  people  from  the  Creation,  down  through  Scth,  No;ih,  the 
patriarclifi,  Moses,  the  Jewish  nation,  to  the  couiing  of  Christ, 
and  then  no  longv^^r  in  a  sinirle  nation,  but  in  the  apot*tlc!*and 
the  church,  g:it!icring  and  fornjing  into  one  compact  body 
the  people  of  God  from  all  nations ;  for  in  the  seed  of 
Abmuani,  which  is  Olirist,  all  the  faniilius,  kindreds,  and 
nations  of  the  oartli  wei-e  to  be  bloesod. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement,  that  the  Catholic 
R)ishop  Avrites  his  history  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Curifltian  church.  llifi  point  of  departure  is  in  Genesis, 
umd  his  poiflt  of  arrival  is  the  eonsumtnation  of  the  people 
of  Gwl  in  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  Gospel.  We,  of  course, 
have  no  fault  to  tind  with  this  point  of  view.  It  is  the  only 
point  of  view  from  which  the  history  of  liumanity  can  be 
written,  or  should  be  writteti.  Hut,  tJieti,  we  must  undei-- 
fitand  it  well,  and  be  careful  tliat  wo  overlook  nothing  wiiicij 
it  permit.s  us  to  sec.  Undoubtedly,  Providence  intervenes 
through  the  medium  of  an  elect  people  ;  muloubtedly,  too, 
the  Jewish  people  prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the 
Christian  church,  are  to  be  reganlcd  a#  standing  at  the  head 
of  this  poonic  ;  but  it  would  bo  nnju<?t  to  leave  all  the  rest 
of  mankinu  to  the  mere  law  of  nature,  and  untrue,  to  siiy 
that  no  nn'8  of  divine  light  had  ]M?uttnited  to  them  but 
through  the  iidicrent  and  imt'esstury  laws  of  nature  and 
liumanity.  The  iwXm  religions  of  antiquity  were  not  alto- 
cethcr  the  creations  of  the  devil,  but  corruptions,  or  imper- 
lect,  incomplete  cndjodiment^  of  the  true  religion.  The 
grand  defect  of  liossnet  is  in  not  comprehQn<ling.  except  in 
Its  theological  sense,  the  spiritual  communicability  or  tnuis- 
jnissibility  of  life.  The  fact  of  this  communieuhilitv  in 
the  City  of  God,  or  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  Glm),  he 
recognizes  an<l  asserts,  as  the  cbui'ch  hsw  uniformly'  done, 
under  the  dogmas  of  Communion  and  Apostolic  Succession. 
But,  though  the  life  c^mnmnlcutcd  from  one  subject  to 
Another,  is  su|.)ernatural,  yet  that  it  is  commnnicnted  by  a 
natural,  not  by  a  suix-rnatunil  law — this  is  what  this  emi- 
nent prelate  docs  not  seem  to  have  learned.  But  we  are  80 
nuide  that  wo  do  transmit  our  lives  to  others  by  another 
mode  tlian  that  of  natural  generation.  "NVo  will  try  and  ex- 
plain thifl  fact,  though  at  the  oxjienso  of  repeating  what  we 
mvo  said  on  several  former  occajsions. 

Life  is  Uie  term  by  which,  wh'^n  men  are  the  subject  of 
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it,  wo  expross  jJl  tbe  phenomena  wliich  a  liurann  hoitig 
<}xliil)its  in  tiim-  and  epacc.  Life,  predicated  of  tlie  puper- 
iiiitiinil  agoiit  Bent  to  redoein,  enlighten,  and  aanctifv  n^,  is 
'the  phenomena  exhibited  by  that  agent;  but  when  received 
hv  us,  it  becomes  in  us,  not  life,  but  the  potwr  of  life. 
Hence,  the  life  of  Moges  became,  when  conimnnicated,  the 
power  of  a  higher  life  to  the  Jews ;  so  the  life  of  onr  blessed 
-Saviour  coramunicated  to  us,  becomes  in  u»  the  jx)wer  of 
life,  or  the  jwwer  of  God  in  the  aoul,  to  live  a  higher  and  a 
truer  life. 

Life  is  conimnnicated  from  one  subject  to  another,  between 
which  there  is  intercourse,  by  virtue  of  the  fact,  that  no 
subject  live-8  but  by  communion  with  an  object.  A  man 
cannot  see,  when  or  where  there  is  nothing  but  himself  to 
be  seen.  Yet  to  see  is  a  fact  of  life.  Seeing,  if  decom- 
posed, will  be  found  to  be  compounded  of  two  elements, 
•one  of  which  is  himself,  the  subicc-t ;  the  other  is  that  which 
he  sees,  namely,  the  oliject  The  treeing,  that  is,  the  fact 
expressed  by  the  word,  will  vary  as  yon  vary  either  of  those 
■elements.  Change  the  subject,  or  change  the  object,  and 
the  fact  itself  assumes  a  new  clmracter.  Take  another  fact 
of  life,  namely,  love.  iNow  miin  niay,  jierhaps,  experience 
the  want  to  love,  where  there  is  no  object  to  be  loved  ;  but 
this  want  or  nc^d  of  loving  is  not  love.  Wc  love  only 
where  there  is  ^mething  loved.  Love,  then,  as  a  fact  of 
life,  is  conipouudi'd,  in  like  manner  as  seeing,  of  two  ele- 
ments— the  subject  loving,  and  object  loved.  Now.  change 
the  man,  the  subject  loving,  and  yon  change  the  character 
<if  the  love  ;  change  the  character  of  the  oI»ject  loved,  and 
you  equally  change  the  chiiracter  of  the  love.  So  of  any 
other  fact  'of  what  wc  c^ill  our  life.  Now,  from  this,  we 
obtain  the  im|)ortaHt  ctinclnsiou,  that  what  we  cail  our  life., 
or  mir  act,  is  not  all  in  ourselves,  does  not  all  depend  on  our- 
eelves,  nor  derive  its  whole  character  from  oui-selves,  but 
depends  jointly  on  ourselves  and  on  that  winch  is  not  we. 
ana  derive*  its  character  jointlv  from  oursclvesand  from  the 
object  in  conjunction  with  wliich  we  live  or  act.  Here  is 
the  profound  significance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  com- 
munion. 

Now,  assume  a  providential  man,  that  is,  a  man  qualiticd 
by  the  special  interoosition  of  his  M.aker,  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  a  higher  order  of  spiritual  and  moral  life  than  the 
world  had  hitherto  known  or  been  capable  of.  They  who 
«hould  come  into  personal  communion  with  him,  would  live 
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by  him,  and  tliclr  life  would  partake  of  liis  fullness.  TTo 
would  be  the  ol)ject — not  the  end  in  reference  to  which- — 
but  the  object  vn  corijunotion  with  which,  they  would  live ; 
consequently  his  higher und  diviner  chanvctor  would  bo  com- 
municated  to  Mit'ir  iicti*,  so  that  in  acting  they  would  act  him 

,  aa  well  as  themselvep,  would  literally  live  his  life.     Here  \a 
the  secret  of  the  wcll-kTiown  influence  of  example.     The 

fact  of  this  iiiflui-nai  baa  eIwats  been  known  and  insisted 
on  ;  the  law  or  pftUosopAi/  oi  tliia  fact  lias  not,  till  quite 
recently,  been  diecovereif.  "  Evil  coraniunieations  corrupt 
good  manners."  Wherefore?  Because  our  life  is  compuei^d 
of  two  clomenta,  one  the  subject,  which  is  ourselves,  the 
other  the  object  we  wre  in  relation  with,  which  is  not  our- 
selvcBj  and  a.s  the  life  partakes  of  the  character  of  both  the 
subject  and  tlic  object,  it  follows  Ticcessarily  that,  if  the 
object  be  corrupt,  that  jmrt  of  our  act  depending  on  it  will 
also  be  corrupt.  So  good  communications  have  1;he  oppo- 
site effect,  and  purify  our  manners,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
The  object  in  relation  with  which  we  live  being  better  than 
we  are,  more  elevated  and  holy,  evidently,  as  our  acta 
must  derive  tioincwhat  from  it,  our  life  will  fie  purified  and 
elevutc<l.  The  fact  liuro  sLatod  everybody  knows  ;  the  rv<j- 
«on  of  the  fact  h  all  that  is  novel  in  the  statement.  Who- 
of  us  has  ever  conversed  for  one  half-hour  with  a  really 
great  and  good  man,  hut  hiu;  felt  that  a  virtue  has  come  ont 
of  him  to  us,  and  that  wo  onrsolves  are  lifted  up,  and  are  no 
longer,  and  never  can  be  agjiin,  what  we  were  before?  This 
law,  which  we  call  the  spiritual  eommunicability  of  life, 
creates  what  we  denominate,  from  a  French  legal  term,  the 
mutual  snliilai'iii/  of  the  life  of  the  huittan  raee.  By  this 
all  are  not  only  ontolugically,  that  is,  in  the  common  princi- 
ples of  their  nature,  meuibcrs  of  one  race ;  but  all  are 
members  of  one  and  the  sanie  community,  and  members 
one  of  another,  living,  in  their  various  degrees,  one  and 
the  same  life. 

Now,  aifmitiing  the  providential  intervention  tolw,;  in  the 
form  and  manner  asftt>rtod  bv  Boseuet,  that  is,  through  a 
peculiar,  an  elect  {wople  of  God,  it  doet*  not  follow  that  it 
was  necessarily  coniineil  to  that  people.  We  admit  the  insu- 
lation of  the  Jewish  i)eople,  for  a  long  «i>ries  of  years,  that 
is  to  say,  iw\n  their  siettlement  in  Pulastine  under  .loshua  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity;  but  the  providential  intervention 
was  not  delayed  till  Moses.  The  name  of  Abraham  is 
spread  all  through  the  Ejist,  and  reappears  in  thoBBralimaof 
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the  Hindoos — a  sure  evidence  that  this  patriarch  was  nut 
the  patriarch  merely  of  a  petty  tribe,  living  isolated  from 
the  human  race.  The  memory  of  Noah  is  preserved  in  tlio 
universal  tniditioue  of  the  Asiutic,  and  in  fat-t  of  the  an- 
cient European  world.  The  BereshUK  is  a  compend  of  a 
divine  philosophy,  which  evidently  was  diffused  far  and 
wide  lon^  before  Moses — at  least  in  a  form  more  or  less- 
pure.  Moreover,  man  had  no  sooner  fallen,  than  the  gra- 
cious Creator  interposed  in  his  belialf.  and  commenced  the 
divine  economy  that  was  to  effect  liis  final  recovery  and 
exaltation  to  a  state  far  above  that  which  he  had  lost  by  Ilia 
expulsion  from  Eden.  The  evidence  of  tliis  is  in  Genesii?. 
"Adam  also  knew  his  wife  n^ain,  and  slie  brought  forth  ii 
son,  and  called  his  name  Scth,  eaying,  God  hath  given  nw 
another  seed  for  Abel  whom  Cain  slew."  The  meaning  of 
the  word  Seth  is  Tiepalrer,  and  strictly,  "repairer  by  wny 
of  knowledge  ;'■  thereby  indicating  that  (he  work  <if  rrparit- 
tion  had  commenced,  the  divine  knnwlLMlge  wiis  communi- 
cated to  the  race  which  was  tiiially  tt>  grow  brighter  untl 
brighter  till  it  deepened  atul  broadened  into  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  through  whom  the  race  was  to  he  renewe»i 
and  sanctified. 

This  divine  economy  for  the  recovcrv  of  man,  commenced 
in  the  infancy  of  the  race,  before  the  Vioud.  The  light  is 
transmitted  through  the  line  of  Seth,  ur  people  of  Gotl,  till 
the  Flood,  then  continued  through  Noah  und  his  sons,  whi> 
commence,  as  it  were,  a  new  series  fur  the  iuimiin  r.tce.  But 
this  was  before  the  building  of  Babel,  and  the  dispersion  of 
mankind,  and  consequently  wlulo  the  whole  race  dwelt 
together  and  spoke  one  and  the  same  language.  They  livetl 
then  all  in  communion  one  witli  another,  and  consequently 
all  must  in  some  degree  have  partaken  of  the  divine  life 
which  had  been  renewed  after  tlie  fall,  and  whieii  was  still 
preserved  among  them.  All  commmunication  wjisnotcut 
off  even  by  the  dispersion,  wiiich  toitk  place  at  the  building 
of  Babel,  aa  we  learn  from  the  universal  reverence  paid  to 
the  Patriarch  Abraham.  Consequently,  keeping  in  mind 
the  spiritual  communical)ility  of  life,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  the  providential  life  deposited  with  tlie  children 
of  Seth,  wa«  communicated  even  to  the  gentiles,  and  was 
the  seed  of  whatever  wa-s  true,  beautiful,  and  good  in  their 
respective  traditions.  We  ai'e  loath,  then,  to  iK'lievc  that 
the  gentiles  weiv  disinherited  by  their  heavenly  Father,  and 
left  exclusively  to  the  diiri  and   rtickering  liglit  of  the  law 
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of  natnre.  Placed  us  tiie  projue  ot  Liod  wore  in  tlio  midst 
of  tlie  empiros  of  tlio  world,  the  law  of  liniriim  lifi"!  must 
have  been  miraculoUhly  cljangod,  if  they  had  not  communi- 
cated even  to  the  heathen  somcwliut  of  their  own  divine 
life. 

So,  too,  wlien  we  come  down  to  the  times  of  the  people 
of  God  under  the  church.  We  unlicsitatingly  admit  the 
diurch  to  have  hoon  Hie  deimsittirv  of  tlio  faith,  of  the 
sacred  traditions ;  in  one  word,  of  tlie  new  hfe,  communi- 
cated to  the  htminti  race  hy  him  who  was  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life ;  and  that  it  was  only  tiirough  it  the 
life  could  spread  out  and  permeate  and  renew  the  mass  of 
men  in  time  and  g])ae.c.  Tint  by  tiiis  very  law  of  which  we 
«p€ak,  placed  as  the  church  was  in  every  laiid,  as  an  illumi- 
nated city,  its  light  must  spread  I>eyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  city  itself.  The  diureti  and  thost?  not,  in  a  Protestant 
sense,  technically  of  it,  must  neccf^sarily  meet  at  a  thou8:md 
different  points  in  the  general  commerce  of  life,  and  there- 
fore must  the  new  life  lie  eotnmiinicatod  and  diffueed  ;  so 
that  the  grace  of  God  which  bringetli  ealvation  would  in 
ijome  Bense,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  really  api>ear  unto  aU 
men.  Who  will  unrlortake  to  say  that  there  is,  at  this 
jnoment,  a  single  people  on  the  globe,  to  which  more  or  leas 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  hy  virtue  of  the  communion  of  the 
human  race,  has  not  been  eonnnuniented  ? 

While,  then,  we  accept  the  pi-elate's  general  point  of 
view,  and  readily  admit  that  Providence  is  specially  mani- 
fested in  the  rcligiuus  empirn,  rcprt'setitcd  by  the  .Tewi.sh 
people  prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  by  the  Christian 
church  since,  yet  wo  are  not  willing  to  regard  the  effects 
of  this  providential  interfereiK^e  as  shut  up  within  thn  lim- 
its of  this  empire,  or  as  confined  exclusively  to  the  peculiar 
people  of  God.  The  .patriarclis,  the  .lewtJ  and  the  chuR'h 
were  made  the  depositariffi,  so  to  speak,  of  I'rovidence,  not 
for  themselves  as  ends,  but  as  the  instruments  and  ministers 
of  God  in  aeeompli.'^hing  his  purposes,  wliich  conceni  the 
entire  human  race.  In  explaining  M-liat  is  ealleti  profane 
history,  as  well  as  in  explaining  sticred  historv,  we  are  to 
recognize,  in  its  true  rdujiou«  aermey  the  providential  inter- 
vention, mediate  at  least,  if  not  immediate. 

We  have  here  another  ol)jection  to  the  DiacourM  ort 

Universal  IlUtorif,     If  wo  have  not  mistaken  its  scone  and 

design,  the  end  it  represents  Providence  to  have  in  view  in 

his  intervention   in  hunum  affairs,  is  the  rearing  up  and 
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growth  of  the  religions  empiro,  Tliis  was  already  assorted 
in  Saint  Auorustine ;  it  is  repeati'J  still  inorecmpliatieally  in 
tlic  Philosophy  of  History,  bv  Frederick  Sohlegel— a  work 
unduly  praised  by  some,  ana  nnjnstiy  decried  by  others. 
Schlegel  represents  God  as  haviug  in  view  in  the  wliole  life 
of  Iiumanity  solely  the  manifestation,  the  glory,  and,  ao  to 
gpeak,  the  realization,  of  the  Word.  To  this  all  is  subordi- 
nated, and  made  s;ibsidiary.  We  do  not  question  the  truth 
of  this,  under  a  certain  point  of  view.  But  what  we  do 
question,  is  the  assumed  fact  that  the  people  of  God  are 
selected  oat  from  the  world,  phiced  under  the  religious 
empire,  solely  for  their  own  oxcluaivo  good.  That  the  end 
is  trie  revelation,  the  glory,  and  the  realization  in  humanity 
of  the  divine  Word,  which  selects  the  people  of  God,  and 
IB  their  power  of  life,  we  freely  admit;  nut  we  venture, 
•with  all  deference,  to  affirm,  that  the  true  sense  of  the 
church  is  and  always  has  been,  that  the  ]>eople  of  God  in 
this  world  are  selocted  a«  the  milium  of  God's  providence 
to  the  race, — not  merely  that  the  divine  life  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  chosen  ]K'oplo  tliomselves,  but  that  through 
them  it  may  be  communicated  to  all  men.  The  Jews 
Iwfore,  and  the  church  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  depositaries  of  the  faith,  the  witnesses  to 
the  truth,  the  agents  and  ministers  of  God  in  effecting  or 
carrying  on  his  purpose**  of  love  and  mercy  toward*  all 
mankind  ;  for  Go<l  is  no  n!S|M-('ter  (»f  persons,  but  the  God 
and  father  of  all,  over  all.  blessed  for  ever  moiv. 

Leaving  now  all  further  criticism  by  the  way.  piiKsing 
over  lleixler,  who,  in  his  liifjlt'rtiomf  on  On'  f'Hinfrsii/. 
Jlistory  of  Huwanity,  is  an  inveterate  rationalist,  and  may 
be  read  with  more  pleasure  for  his  j>i)etry  than  for  the  light 
lie  sheds  on  the  pliilosophv  of  liisturv,  we  proceed  to  sum 
up,  and  set  forth,  briefly,  hut  distinctly,  our  own  answer  to 
the  question  whicli  now  concerns  \ig,  namely, — 13y  what 
agencies  is  progress  effected  ? 

The  historian,  who  wishes  to  give  really  a  universal  his 
tory  of  mankind,  must  unquestionably  treat  that  liistory 
under  the  tive-fold  division  of  Industry,  Politico,  Art,  Reli;.'- 
ion.  and  Philnsophy,  a»  conten<led  i)y  Cousin,  for  these  ai*' 
all  indestructible  elements  of  \.\\i^  lift  of  humanity;  but  in 
considering  these  in  relation  to  their  origin,  tlieir  cause, 
their  progix'ss,  it  will  not  be  enough  to  consider  thcin  a? 
originating  in  certain  perniunent  and  indestructible  wants 
of  human  nature.     In  other  woi-ds,   nature  given  as  their 
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theatre,  and  man  al«)  given  with  hie  itiheretit  and  pernw- 
nent  wants,  still  all  the  tacts  of  the  life  of  mankind  would 
not  bo  givoii ;  wo  should  yot  have  no  industn*,  no  politics, 
no  art,  no  religion,  no  pliilosnphv.  It  is  here  we  sppanite 
from  Consin.  If  wo  undei'stand  him,  since  Providence 
intervenes  only  in  nntnre  and  in  the  permanent  laws  of 
hnmanity,  niitiiri!  and  humanity  ^iven,  all  the  f;icti<of  liuniarj 
history  are  given.  This  we  deny.  Human  history  I? 
explained  only  by  the  recognition  of  three  elements  as  at 
work  in  its  production.  1.  ^Jatiire;  2.  riiinianity;  3. 
ProvidiMiee. 

JoutTroy  exclufles  nature  and  providence;  for  he  find* 
the  principle  of  clnnj;e  in  hninan  tliinjrs  only  in  tho 
human  intelligence;  Cousin,  by  fracing  all  to  the  im- 
personal roiKoii,  and  rccognizini?  the  divine  action  only 
m  the  fixed,  the  permanent,  and  the  neee!i!=ary,  virtually, 
while  contending  for  thorn,  excludes  both  hniihinity  and 
Providence;  Hossuct  takes  no  noto  of  nnturc,  and  makes 
quite  little  of  humanity,  and  therefore  gives  us  an  exagger- 
atod  view  of  I'rovidi-'ncc.  Hut  neither  can  bo  excluded 
without  vitiatitig  uiir  plijlosopliy  of  histnr}'. 

1.  Nature  i(»  not  the  mere  piuwive  theatre  on  which  man  is 
placed  ^J  disolay  his  activity,  but  is  hejsi-lf  an  active  force, 
and  progressive  even.  Cousin,  after  I^ibnitz,  has  demon- 
atratfid — and  we  alwi,  in  our  Sijntltetii'  l^hilomphij,  liavo 
done  the  wime  to  alt  who  nnderHtaiid  ui? — that  no  being  nr 
object  is  conceival>h'  by  us  l)ut  under  flu- category  of  cause, 
and  only  in  and  so  far  aw  it  is  a  cansativi'  forcf.  The  grain 
of  sand  on  the  sca-^hoiv  is  cognizable  by  us,  conceivable 
even,  only  in  that  it  is  a  force,  producing  in  conjunction 
with  onr  activity  an  effect  f»n  us.  The  atomic  tiieory  of 
matter  is  not  sound,  and  must  give  way  to  the  monadic,  aa 
it  already  lias  in  the.  minds  of  the  most  eminent  cultivators 
of  8cienc4>.  The  physics  taiiifht  in  our  soliools  need  revising- 
still  more  than  our  nictapliysitw  :  and  the  time,  we  trust,  is 
not  far  dif-t.uit  when  wc  *liall  ctstsc  to  talk  of  the  v!^  inn'ttir 
and  the  miinitr^  dii-lnlhUitij  of  matter.  Tin?  chemist  will 
find  that  tiic  resohitiini  of  all  material  forms  into  the  g;iH- 
cous  is  not  the  last  word  of  analysis,  and  <lo(!S  by  no  means 
bring  him  to  tlio  ultimate,  the  primitive  zvrih'j^uat,  ttnteff- 
chicB,  or  aftivc  forces,  cif  which  matter  is  luit  the  compound. 
All  eubstaiicf.  in  the  last  analysis,  will  be  found  to  be  imma- 
terial, possessing  inherent  activity,  capable  of  making  vn\ 
effort  (cowxtuH)  from  its  own  centre. 
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■Nature  .  is  not  only  active,  bat  progreesive.  This  is 
^demonstrable  from  tho*  very  coneepn'on  which  "we  have, 
and  eannot  but  Iiave,  of  Gixl,  if  we  conceive  of  hiiu  at  all. 
Our  only  conception  of  God  is  of  him  as  cause,  creator,  bnt 
as  an  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  pond  caase.  lie  is 
cftsentially  eause,  and  not  merely  a  potential  eanse,  but  actu- 
ally, eternally,  and  universally  a  cause.  In  causing  or  ci*e- 
ating,  he  is  realizing  hi*,  own  infinite  ideal  in  ^laco  and 
time.  Rut  space  and  time  are  limited,  and  can  contain  only 
the  finite.  C'reatiun,  tlicn-fore,  or  the  universe,  viewed 
cither  as  a  whole  or  in  detail,  inutit  he  incomplete — can  be 
only  a  finite.'  reidization  of  the  infinite  ;  consequently,  onlj 
an  imperft'ci  realization  of  the  divine  Ideal. 

It  n:juKt  \w.  now  and  always  an  imperfect,  that  is,  incom- 
plete realization  of  the  diviu<'  ideal,  because,  if  it  were  not, 
the  ideal  being  infinite,  the  creation  would  be  infinite.  An 
infinite  creation  is  an  absurdity.  The  creator  cannot  create 
that  which  surpasses  liimwlf.  If  creation  were  infinite,  it 
■would,  as  there  can  l>e  but  one  infinite,  bo  ;rrcater  than  the 
creator  himself.  Then  a  finite  creator  would  lie  equal  to 
the  work  of  an  infinite  creation,  which,  of  course,  no  one 
■can  admit.  That  which  can  be  defined,  bounded,  is  finite. 
The  universe  must  needs  be  bounded,  defined,  by  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and,  therefore,  must  always  bo 
afienmed  to  be  linite. 

But  God  is  essentially  a  creator,  always  and  everywhere  a 
•creator.  His  ideal  is  infinite,  and  he  never  relaxes,  bo  to 
speak,  the  creative  effort  to  realize  it.  Consequently,  the 
realization  must  be  for  ever  becoming  nearer  and  nearer 
complete;  which  implies,  through  the  continuous  creative 
energy  of  its  author,  a  continuous  progress  of  tlie  tiniver&c; 
tovvjU'ds  the  full  and  perfect  realization  of  the  infinite  ideal. 
Hence,  the  progress! veness  of  nature  herself.  Not  that 
nature  is  interuall}'  progressive  by  her  own  agency, 
regarded  as  distinct  from  the  divine  agency;  but  pro- 
gressive by  virtue  of  the  oontinnous  creative  effort  ot  its 
original  author. 

The  same  conclusion,  to  a  given  extent,  is  obtained  also 
cinpirioally.  They  are  very  tireless  observers,  as  well  as 
unsound  reasoners,  who  say  tliat  all  in  God's  universe  is 
perfect,  all  but  man,  whom  they  usually  except 

"  Look  on  yonder  earth; 
The  goldeq  hturesta  spring;  Llie  unfading  sun 
Sheds  light  and  life;  tho  fruiu.  tin."  Ilowcrs,  the  trees. 
Arise  in  due  succession;  all  thlogs  speak 
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Peac«>.  hnrmony.  and  lovo.    TIio  universe 
In  nnturc's  siluul  floqncnco,  ilfcliires 
That  nil  fulfil  llic  works  of  Iovk  iiud  joy, — 
All  I'Ut  tdr  outrnsl  man.     IIp  fiibrlriitw 
Tlio  sword  whicli  hIhIw  his  pnioi';  In;  rlirrmluali 
TliL"  miiiko*  tlinl  i,niinv  bin  hi'iirl;  hi'  ruisotb  up 
The  tjTutil  wlios*'  (iciight  is  5n  UIh  woe, 
"Whoso  uport  is  in  his  iigony." 

Thi8  18  not  tnie.  Man  is  not  the  only  blot  on  the  fair 
face  of  cToation.  Of  jill  tlip  f 'reator'a  works  he  ig  ac]»ai'ntcd 
willi,  nmn  is  tiie  iint:^t  jH-rfci-t,  for  lii'  «'<iiifcs8inliy  stiimis  ut 
the  lifad  of  this  luwor  creation.  Wonld-lw  ootts  and  senti- 
mental lovers  of  nature  ma}' spoak  of  his  littleness,  of  his 
weakness,  nieaiiness,  and  of  the  j^niinhMir  of  intorniinablo 
forestj*.  of  mountains  and  cataracts,  of  extended  plains  and 
boundlci««  oceans;  but  what  are  tlicsc,  in  eontrx^t  with  the 
hnninn  s<inl,tlie  fri-e  tlionglit,  tlu?  disinterested  alTeet.ion,  tho 
heroic  deed'  Tho}'  who,  standing  i)v  the  Kalln  oi  Niagara, 
profcbc  to  feel  their  own  littleness  l)of<ire  tiie  liu^e  tunds  of 
wiitcrs  pouring  over  a  led^e  of  rocks,  know  very  little  of 
the  grandenr  of  the  Iiumaii  stinl;  for  there  is  rnoro  snb- 
limity,  did  the^-  but  know  it,  in  the  faintest  aspiration  after 
God  tliaJt  in  all  that  mass  of  waters  a  thoUiian<l  times  over. 

But  we  see  iiovvhore  in  nature  the  perfeetioii  Ixxisted. 
The  earth  on  which  we  st^md^jf  what  in  it  constructed  but 
of  the  wiins  of  a  prior  world  i  Are  thctv  im  pestilential 
danip^,  no  noxions  effluvia,  no  eartlupiakes,  voh-anoes, 
blightH,  mildews,  abortions?  "The  whole  cn-ation,"  says 
Saint  Paul,  "groaneth  in  pain."  Ri'ligious  men  have  every- 
where noted  these  marks  of  im|)erfection,  and  have 
accounted  for  them  by  supposing  that  when  man  sinned,  all 
creation  fell  with  hini,  that  all  nature  for  his  sake  \V!i8 
cursed.  This  way  of  accounting  for  these  imperfections 
may  or  may  not  be  Siitisfactory — a  point  on  which  we  are 
not  now  c.illi'ii  to  decide — but  its  popularity  ()roves,  ut  least, 
that  the  experience  of  mankind  is  against  tho  hypothesis  of 
the  perfection  of  all  the  Creator's  works. 

Tnen,  on  the  other  band,  in  some  measure,  we  arc  able 
to  trace,  as  we  have  said,  empirically,  the  progress  of  tho 
earth,  of  man,  and  of  ficverat  races,  besides  inaii.  Geology, 
imperfect  au  we  regard  that  science  as  vet,  shows  us  tho 
gradual  formation  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  several  strata  it 
dipcloeca  marks  the  siic.(H!N»tvo  ntepH  of  its  progress.  The 
earliest  remains  of  organic  life  are  tliose  of  coarse'  vegetables. 
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epreadiiig  out  tlieir  broad  loaves  as  hugo  Inngs,  and  deriving 
tlieir  noarisliment  solely  from  the  atmosphere.  These  decay- 
ing, form  a  mould  on  the  hitherto  naked  roeks,  whence  may 
spring  finer,  more  delicate,  and  more  complicated  organiza- 
tions, till  we  come  to  the  present  stage  where  we  ourselves 
are.  Everywhere  does  nature  seem  to  begin  riide,  coarse, 
with  an  "apprentice  hajid,"  and  to  be  everywhere  and 
alwa^'s  improving  nnon  her  own  types.  The  same  progres.-? 
may  be  traced  in  the  animal  races.  It  is  not  trne  to  say 
that  the  l)eaver  of  tiniav  i.^  no  wiser  than  the  beaver  of  four 
thousand  years  ago.  We  may  oliserve,  too,  the  great 
improvement*  effected  in  domestic  aninwls,  and  their  sufjc- 
riority,  under  various  a.spectfi,  over  those  of  the  same  fami- 
nes which  have  continued  untamed,  or  that  have  relapsi*d 
into  the  savage  state. 

Man,  in  con.'^eqaence  of  his  being  made  to  live  in  a  body^ 
lives  in  intlmat*'  union  with  nature.  He  feels  and  responos 
to  every  change  in  the  atmosphere  that  sniToundf.  liim.  As 
nature  advances  in  her  own  organ izati<.in,  so  dues  Ik.'  advance 
in  his;  which  advance  in  his  bodily  organization  is  repro- 
duced in  his  moral  and  intellectual  phenomena.  It  is  some- 
tinies  contended  that  the  physical  man  has  degenerated. 
That  this  is  true  in  some  localities,  in  consequence  of  the 
artificial  life  to  which  individuals  are  driven  by  the  extreme.* 
of  luxury  and  poverty,  we  need  not  question;  that  in  some 
fav<ired  tribes  or  families  among  the  ancient-s  as  the  En  put- 
rids  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Pei-ses  proper  from  whom 
were  taken  the  Persian  kings,  the  human  body  was,  tlirough 
physical  education,  brought  to  a  greater  di-grce  of  porfuc- 
tion  than  is  the  case  at  present  with  the  general  average,  wo 
do  not  deny ;  but  if  we  take  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe,  we  ehull  find  that  the  human  body  hm 
improved  in  its  beauty,  strength,  and  symmetry,  and  still 
more  in  the  delicacy  of  its  organiziition.  Especially  will 
this  be  truL',  if  we  confine  our  ri-marks  to  those  who  are  the 
children  of  Christian  civilisation.  This  is  evinced  again  in 
the  more  generous  and  humane  sentiments  and  delicate  sen- 
sibility which  the  Christian  world  |>ossess  over  the  ancient 
]>agan  world,  demanding  in  art  the  life  and  movement  of 
painting,  rather  than  the  silence  and  repose  of  sculpture. 

The  constant  ainelionition  of  physical  nature,  effected  by 
the  continuous  realization  by  the  Creator  in  it  of  more  and 
more  of  his  infinite  ideal,  and  by  tin;  re-actidti  of  man  in 
cultivating  and  embellishing,  through  industry  and  art,  the 
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world  in  which  he  is  placed,  is  amon^  the  causes,  under 
Providence,  of  human  ainelioriition  and  progresfl.  The  his- 
torian, as  we  said,  on  a  former  occasion,*  of  tlie  pliilosopher, 
must  take  into  view  the  history  of  the  gh>bo  itself,  truce  its 
changes  and  ameUorationa,  and  their  connection  with  the 

f»henouiena  of  hnituiu  life.  Tliis  is  a  branch  of  history  that 
las  oe  yet  lieen  l>nt  slightly  enltivated;  hnt  it  opens  to  a 
field  of  vast  extent,  rich  in  facts,  prolific  in  instruction,  and 
affording  no  little  food  for  speculation. 

2.  While  wo  reject  the  notion  tliat  all  in  the  life  of  human- 
ity is  dei'doped  from  itself,  and  is  nothing  hut  its  own  cre- 
ation in  answer  to  its  own  inherent  M-ants,  we  must  still 
recognize  humanity  in  every  fact  of  human  history,  and 
there  too  as  a  free,  active,  productive  canee,  though  a  lim- 
ited canse,  working  in  conpmction  Avith  other  caiises,  never 
alone.  To  a  great  extent,  hnman  histi-jry  dejM^nds  on  human 
volition.  If  Miltiades  had  not  defeated  the  Persians  at 
Marathon,  or  if  Tliemistocles  had  not  destroyeil  tlie  Persian 
fleet  at  Salamis,  the  whole  conri^c  of  ancient  history  would 
have  run  dilTerently  ;  and  yet  tiiis  depended,  to  no  ineon- 
eiderable  extent,  on  the  skill  and  bravery  of  a  few  Greek 
leaders  and  a  mere  handful  of  followere.  Shall  we,  nnder 
pretence  of  exalting  the  race  taken  as  a  mass,  or  even  in 
our  humility  before  Providence,  rob  those  brave  Greeks  of 
their  glory,  who  stood  in  the  gap  and  repelled  the  armed 
Tnillions  which  Asia  would  pour  in  to  crush  young  Euro- 
pean liberty?  No;  wo  who  live  to-diiy  are  their  delitors; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that  \Iarathon,  Platea,  and 
Salarais,  prepared  Bunker  Illll,  Sarat<^ga,  and  Yorktown. 
These  Greeks  might  have  proved  cowanls  and  triitors,  l)een 
false  to  themselves  and  to  humanity;  and  had  they  been  so, 
we  should  all  have  fared  the  worse.  If  Alexander  had  not 
invaded  Asia  and  Africa,  and  by  so  doing  founded  the 
Egypto-Grocian  and  the  Syro-Grecian  empires,  who  will 
say  that  the  course  of  liuman  history  would  have  flowed  on 
ftllthesjime?  Or  if  Ca^nr  had  not  conquered  Gaul  and 
Britain,  and  with  his  Celtic  legions  crossed  the  Rubicon? 
.\nd  did  the  failure  of  Porsena  to  disnumtlo  Kotnc,  or  of 
lliinuibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannie,  to  march  upon  tlio 
city,  cliango  nothing  in  human  history?  A  little  more  con- 
cert, skill,  and  bravery  on  the  piirt  of  the  Anglo-SuxoiiR, 
prior  to  and  at  the  battle  of  Ilaatmga;  or  on  the  p.irt  of  tlio 
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bnrglicrs  at  Hossbach ;  or  more  prompt  obedience  on  the 
part  of  some  of  Napoleon's  officers  at  Waterloo ;  or  lees 
firmness  in  Bustainin^  a  murderous  lire  on  the  part  of  the 
Engllali,  and  how  ditierent  would  liave  been  the  history  of 
the  world !  Or  if  Gctieral  I^a  Fayette  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  French  revolution  of  17S9,  at  the  head  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  in  1S15,  or  at  the  he,ad  of  the  nation  in 
1830,  Iiad  l)een  at  all  equal  to  his  positiim  at  either  of  these 
epochs,  who  sees  not  that  the  coui'se  of  fvonts  w^jiild  have 
been  verv  different  from  what  it  has  since  been  i  The  wis- 
dom and  virtue  of  individual  statesmen  and  leaders,  of 
nations,  and  of  private  citizens  or  subjects,  must  count  for 
mnch  in  human  history;  and  it  is  permitted  to  hold  in 
execration  the  traitor  who,  like  Derinot  M'Morogh,  sells 
his  country  to  the  foreigner,  or  like  Burke  turns  renegade 
ro  lil>erty,  and  prostitutes  his  powerful  intellect  and  gor- 
;geoHS  eloquence  to  the  cause  of  the  tyrants  and  oppressors 
of  the  people,  as  this  groat  man  did  in  his  attack  on  tlie 
French  revolution. 

3.  Providence  nndoubtedly  intervenes  so  as  to  secure  in 
the  details  of  history,  the  execution  of  the  divine  purposes; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  tliat  nothing  is  to  be  found 
in  human  history  notrthero  by  the  express  will  and  appoint- 
ment of  God.  Vor  were  it  so  there  would  be  small  space 
left  for  human  ai^eney,  and  there  would  and  could  be  no 
•crimes,  lluiuan  action  on  the  large  scale  on  which  history 
contemplates  it,  :i8  well  as  on  the  narrow  sc;ile  on  which  it 
is  contemplated  by  practical  ethics,  is  alike  the  action  of 
individuals.  Humanity,  though  itself  tmnscending  all  indi- 
viduals, yet  lives  and  actualizes  itself  only  in  individuals. 
All  Iminan  action  then  is  individual  action,  and  is  subjected 
to  the  laws  of  individual  action,  and  each  individual  is 
accountable,  in  his  indiviiJual  capacity,  for  his  share  of  that 
action,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil.  A  nation  can  be 
rew;u'd«d  or  punished  only  by  rewarding  or  jiunishing  the 
individuals  that  comix)se  it ;  therefore  we  protest  against 
any  ethical  rule  that  would  declare  the  action  of  a  given 
nation  good,  moral,  right  in  relation  to  the  national  will,  but 
morally  wron^j  in  relation  to  the  individual  volitions  of 
which  it  is  the  aggregate.  No  peonle  cnn  be  separated 
from  its  government.  Tiie  individuals  which  compose  the 
nation,  jnat  in  proportion  to  their  co-oiieration  or  acqui- 
escence m  the  action  of  the  government,  share  its  merit  or 
its  blame.    If  then  we  acquit,  with  Cousin,  the  history  of 
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Lnmaiiity  of  all  blamo,  so  mnst  we  acquit  all  individuule  of 
all  Ijlaiiic  ill  their  privute  Jis  well  ns  tlieir  public  wipatuty, 
■which  ui.MilJ  1)0  to  Jissert  ctnitrary  to  tlio  iiiiivorsjil  convio- 
tioriB  of  the  race,  that  there  ie  m'ver  iu  hdiiiaii  action  tiny 
ain,  iuiquitj.  or  transgref^sion  of  the  laws  of  God. 

In  rwtignizing  the  intervention  of  Providence,  then,  we 
must  not  so  ivcognizo  it,  as  to  imply  that  all  goea  on  in  obe- 
dience to  tho  laws  of  God,  m  if  man  and  men  were  at  every 
moment  doing  what  God  will*  or  counnauds  them  to  do. 
The  pnrpose  of  Gotl,  it  is  admitted,  is  not  frustrated ;  bnt 
this  purpose  is  to  leave  man  free  within  given  limits,  and  to 
rew.ird  him  if  he  exereisc  liis  freedom  properly,  and  to  chas- 
tise him  if  he  abuse  it.     Providence  is  unquestionably  to  bei 
found  in  all  the  facts  of  huiiiim  history,  but  not  there  to 
contravene  liuman  freedom,  and  liy  a  Kovereiijn  agency  to 
compel  nien  to  do  this  or  to  do  that.     Ue  is  tliem  to  make 
the  very  wratli  i>f  man  to  pi'ais*.!  him,  and  to  restrain  Judc^d 
the  elfoets  of  that  wiiith  ho  fsu'  as  it  cannot  be  nuule  subserv- 
ient to  the  divine  economy  for  tiie  government  of  human- 
ity.    The  general  course  i>t  hum;mity  is  otiwuni,  towards 
the  realization  in  individual  and  social  life  of  rlie  perfect 
law  of  liberty.     When  tlie  Jews  refuse  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain work  in  this  progress,  C><id  rejefls  them  and  ealle  tho 
gentiles.     Jlo  has  given  as  Americans  a  oertain  work  for 
Lumanit}':  ho  is  witli  ut,  rea<^ly  to  grant  us  all  the  aitiistauco 
we  need  in   e.xeeutiiig  it;  bnt  if  we  refuse  to  do  it,  lie  will 
cast  us  otf,  and  raise  up  another  people  to  iiiln!rit  tlie  glory 
that  miglit  have  been  oui-s.     Whetht-r  we  execute  this  worK 
or  not,  will  depend  on   ourselves,  on  our  own  intoUigBnce 
and  virtue. 

The  true  view  of  providential  intervention  in  human 
affairs  is  that  taken  by  L«;ssiiig  in  his  tract  on  tho  Kducatioit. 
of  the  Ilumati  rtac(\  whieh  represents  our  heavenly  Pather 
intervening  us  an  educator,  giving  us  now  one  lesson,  and 
now  aiioiher,  aceoitling  fx>  our  want*  and  piulicieucy.  But 
tlie  educator  dues  not  do  all.  Tlie  pupil  must  w(»rk  ;  and  if 
be  exert  not  his  own  faculties,  the  lessons  and  oilers  of 
Sfisistance  of  tiio  educator  will  provu  unavailing. 

The  fact  of  providential  intervention  is  established  by 
all  history,  in  the  fact  that  in  aU  ages,  among  all  nations  and 
tribes  however  rude  and  barbannis.  we  tind  some  form  or 
forms  of  religious  wor-hip.  Tiio  iiiiivrrt^d  esistfiice  of 
religious  iui-iitutioiis  ij^  taken,  we  own,  by  inir  iiKxii-rii  phi- 
l66ophers,  to  be  only  a  proof  of  the  universality  and  innate- 
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noes  of  the  religions  eentiment.  This  is  to  some  extent  the 
(lootrine  of  Benjamin  Constant  in  his  work — a  great  -work 
too — De  la  lidig^hn  Consiilerei'  dans  sa  Source,  sts  J'orni^s 
et  «es  TMvel-oppetnents,  and  whicli  is  set  fortli  with  ranch 
eloquence  and  a  good  deal  uf  learning,  bnt  without  any 
sound  pliilosopliy  or  true  reverential  feeling,  by  Mr.  Tlieo- 
dore  Parker,  among  ourselves,  in  his  huge  volume  entitled 
A  Di»Ci)Hrse  on  Matters  Pt*rt(ii>iin(j  to  Jivfiijion.  But  the 
religious  sentiment  is  a  fact  of  human  lift;  not  lui  element 
of  man's  nature,  and.  therefore,  eannot  be  innate,  that  is  to 
say,  born  with  us.  Man  is  not  naturally  religions,  in  the 
fsense  tlie  lion  is  csimivoroue,  and  the  sheep  gregarious,  that 
is,  by  virtue  of  an  indestructible  and  essential  law  of  his 
nature.  But  inasmuch  as  religion,  in  some  form,  is  a  fuct 
uf  the  universal  life  of  humanit}-,  wnce  no  fact  of  life  is  the 
product  of  a  single  factor,  it  follows  that  everywhere  the 
(tbject  of  the  religious  sentiment,  to  wit,  the  Divinity,  must 
lie  universally,  to  a  greater  or  lese  extent,  immediately  or 
mediately  present  witli  humanity,  and  cognizable,  or  rather 
perceptible,  by  the  human  intelligence.  Tlie  universal 
i>eliei  in  Got!  becomes  therefore  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  God 
is;  as  the  univeif^al  belief  in  his  providential  intcrventiou 
Ijecoroes  ;i  pn)«)f  of  that  interveiiti<m. 

They  who  (piestion  Providence,  and  undertake  to  explain 
all  on  tlie  theory  of  ilevelopmeiit,  the  theory  in  vogue  with 
our  American  transcendentalists,  itud  which  is  reproduced 
in  nearly  all  onr  works  on  education,  proceed  on  the 
hypothesis  that  man  natural  aspires.  This  natural  aspira- 
tion, the  thciitre  Iteing  given,' suffices  for  all.  If  this  were 
so,  a  doubt  nn'ght  indeed  be  e:ujt  on  the  reality  of  providen- 
tial intervention.  Man,  we  admit,  aspires,  and  is  progressiva 
because  he  aspires.  But  niau  is  not  naturally  progressive, 
saving  progress  only  as  he  is  carried  along  with  the  onward 
course  of  uie  univci'se  itself,  which,  as  leaving  him  in  the- 
same  relative  position  in  the  univei-se,  is  not  reeognizjkl»le  by 
us  as  progress.  Savage  tribes  are  not  progressive.  HeucO' 
•we  infer  that  they  do  not  aspire.  If  they  did  naturdly 
aspire,  we  shouhl  sometimes  see  them  by  their  own  nnaa- 
sisted  efforts  coming  init  of  tlie  savage  state,  and  indigenous 
civilis;«tion  springing  up.  But  this  is  never  the  esise.  We 
have  Jio  record  of  a  savage  tribe  emerging,  by  its  own  spon- 
taneous efforts,  from  the  savage  state  imd  coininjj  into  iht* 
civilized  state.     Thi&  is  admitted  by  Constaut,  and  asserted 
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by  Niobnhr,  etthcr  of  whom  oa  this  point  is  a  competent 
authority, 

Moi-eover,  the  traditiona  of  every  civilized  people — and 
we  own  tliat  we  are  disposed  to  regard  all  trad i lions  aa  of 
preiit  ]ii«toncal  value — uniformly  ascribo  tlie  civilisation  to 
foreign  influence,  never  to  indigenous  and  spontaneoug 
oflfort.  It  is  alwuys  a  saceniotal,  military,  or  industrial  col- 
ony from  a  i)e(»j)lc  ulroady  civilized  ;  some  providi'titial  rniui; 
some  <iivinL>  iiih^'position,  a  Vishnu,  a  IJutlHlm,  a  Tliotli,  u 
Bacchus,  or  u  t'lTcs;  a  Minos,  u  Moees,  a  Pythagoras,  or  a 
Zoroaxtcr,  that  (luickena  tlujir  faculties,  couhir'mcl'R  their 
education,  leads  tlietn  out  of  the  savage  state,  and  seta  theni 
forward  in  the  path  of  civilisation.  The  fju'ts  in  tlie  case, 
BO  far  as  we  c;in  come  at  them,  prove  that  if  man  has  the 
natural  capacity  to  aspire,  he  does  not  naturally  aspire ;  tliat 
is,  not  liv  tlie  isimple  force  of  hid  natiirt!.  And  tins  followij 
iieceKsjinty  from  the  fact  we  have  so  often  insisted  upon, 
tliat  man  cunnot  perforin  a  single  act  wivo  in  conjunction 
with  an  lU^tlve  force  which  is  distinct  from  that  active  foire 
which  he  calls  himself.  And  tliat  this  other  force  is  not 
■external  nature,  ia  estahlishcd  by  the  fact  already  stated, 
tliat  the  wvage,  left  to  his  own  nature  and  tlie  extcrtiHl  uni- 
verse, is  not  progrcBsivc,  does  not  come  out  of  his  ssivajfe 
state.  In  order  to  make  the  savage  asj)irc\  a  foreign  intiii- 
«nco  is  nwcssary  ;  for  he  is,  so  far  as  \vc  know  liim,  iiatn- 
rally  indolent,  careless,  improvident,  averse  to  all  exertion, 
elirinking  from  all  continued  cJTort.  His  chief  luxury  is  to 
eat  and  to  sleep.  If  the  st'nse  of  hunger,  or  some  outward 
circumstances,  arouse  him  to  a  sudden  effort,  the  immediate 
demand  coniplied  with,  he  relapses  without  delay  into  his 
former  torpitl  state. 

Taking  this  view,  rejecting  the  theory  of  development, 
as  worth  v  only  of  the  genius  of  the  author  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Disci^'ltne  of  Human  Cnliujv,  and  the  Orphic  Sci/huj^* 
aitd  recognizing,  as  an  uiKjuestionablo  hintorical  fact,  that 
man  and  nature  combined,  are  not  sufficient  to  bring  men 
«ut  of  the  savage  into  the  civilized  state,  civilisation  itself 
becomes  a  proof,  as  religious  people  have  always  considered 
it,  of  the  intervention  of  Providence  in  human  affaire. 
History  becomes  then  a  proof  of  Providence,  and  aforthn 


*  A.  Bronaou  Alcolt,  wbom  ii  shrewd  EnglUliinan,  lalcly  come  uniuii(; 
U.  is  trying  to  persuade  us  to  ix-ccivu  not  ouJy  as  the  grtiif  inim  of  Aracr- 
icH,  but  of  the  ago,  and  who  himself  boasts  of  being  to  Ihu  DiDL'l4.'«nl)i 
century  what  Jesus  was  lo  the  firsL 
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of  tlie  existence  of  God.  Here  is  a  fact  which  we  commend 
to  our  natural  theologians.  They  seek  in  the  order,  harmony, 
and  beauty  of  nature  the  evidences  of  design  from  which 
they  pass  by  induction  to  an  origin^  deingner;  witliont 
finding  fault  with  them  for  this,  though  some  question  the 
vahie  of  their  argunientutiou,  we  may  tell  them  that  in  tlie 
course  of  history,  in  the  passage  of  man  from  the  savage  to 
the  civilized  state,  in  the  nimierous  facts  everywhere  recuivJed 
and  evorywliere  attested,  trunsceiidiiig  the  combined  powers 
of  man  aud  nature,  they  may  tiud  evidence  much  more  to 
their  purpose,  altogether  more  striking  and  more  conclusive. 
The  w<irk8  of  jirovidenco  are  a  far  better  demonstration  (»f 
tlie  existence  of  God  than  the  workjs  of  creation. 

If  we  find  in  human  history  three  agencies  at  work, 
namely,  natui-e,  humanity,  Providence,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  these  all  three  intervene  and  work  after  one  and 
the  same  original  law,  type  or  model,  eternal  and  fssential 
in  tlie  infinite  mind  or  I^gos.  This  follows  from  the  doc- 
trine of  correspondence  wliich  Swedenborg  after  Leibnitz, 
Leibnitz  after  Plato,  and  Plato  after  Pythagoras  aud  Moses, 
insist  upon,  and  which  is  repnxinced  by  Schelling  in  lii» 
doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  real  and  the  ideal.  "We 
believe  ourselves  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  original  idea, 
or  type,  of  all  creation  is  eternal,  essential  in  God  the  creator, 
and  that  it  is  represented  by  each  order  of  ereatnres,  and  each 
individual  creature,  each  in  its  own  degree,  and  from  its 
own  special  point  of  view.  Creation  is  God  himself  reveal- 
ing and  realizing  out  of  himself,  his  own  eternal,  consub- 
Etantial  Word.  Each  creature  speaking  out  from  its  own 
oentre  echoes  it.  and  tlius  it  contumes  to  be  echoed,  though 
fainter  and  fainter,  through  all  actual  existence  till  we 
approach  the  intitiite  Void.  Could  we  but  hear  the  voice 
of  the  veriest  gniin  of  sand,  we  should  hear  the  same  Word 
tiiat  in  the  begiiniing  said,  ^'Let  there  be  light  and  there 
was  light,"  or  that,  clothed  with  fiesh,  over  tlie  wild  tem- 
pestuous sea  of  Galilee,  said  to  the  winds  and  waves,  "  Peace, 
be  still,"  or  at  the  grave  of  LazarujB  to  the  sleeping  dead, 
"Come  forth." 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  action  of  the  three  forces  we  have 
enumerated,  do  all  follow  one  and  the  same  original  law, 
history,  which  is  the  product  of  their  union,  becomes,  so  far 
as  it*  law  is  concerned,  capable  of  scientitic  exposition.  We 
shall  also  obtain  the  same  geneml  result,  whether  we  under- 
take to  explain  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  humanity  alone, 
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nature  alone,  or  Providence  alone.  Tliis  ib  wlicrefore  Cousin, 
in  diviilinp;  Iiiistory  into  throe  epochs,  and  ».'hanirt<?ri//mg  each 
opocli  in  the  inanricr  \vc  have  seen,  is  substantially  correct, 
nHierefore,  too,  UossnDt  seizing  wiicly  npon  the  piijvidential 
point  of  view,  yet  gives  uh  the  true  law  of  liist<jry.  l»ut,  this 
general  e.\p(>sitio»i  of  hisl.<.iry  niiwt  riot  he  taken  for  more . 
than  it  is  worth.  It  gives  us  after  all  only  abstractions,  tin* 
inero  skeleton,  not  the  living  body,  the  wartn  flesh  ttn<I 
Idood  of  history.  "VVe  eannot  in  tins  way  arrive  at  the  fiwta 
of  history,  bnt  merely  at  the  lii*c  which  governs  the  lacts; 
M'hicli  facts,  owing  to  the  eleriu-nt  of  freedom,  we  rerognizc 
in  both  man  and  l'rovid«Mife,  rjin  i>e  le;irni'd  only  enipiriejdly. 
The  freedom  of  inan  gives  to  the  ooni-se  of  hihtory  in  a  cer- 
tain epoch  or  eoiintrv  a  certain  direction,  which  while  it 
alters  not  the  law  of  t*rovi(h!nc(\  will  yet  determine  in  some 
«cnse  the  character  of  it«  application.  The  same  I'n ividenoe 
that  interposoe  to  nsfii(*t  and  fnrther.  may  now  inferiKiw  to 
oltstrijct,  and  to  idiiipiti:*!' ;  and  tiic  at-tual  farts  of  bisti>ry 
must  be  ditlcrent  in  the  oiio  case  fn>m  wluit  tiiey  would  Iw) 
ill  the  other. 

In  conflusion,if  we  have  made  intelligible  the  thought  with 
which  we  have  written,  we  may  say  that  the  course  of 
human  history  depends  in  no  sligiit  ileereeon  the  voluntary 
activity  of  individuals,  Natniv  and  rrovidence  are  in  it, 
but  men  may  by  tlu-ir  wickodnuK'^  pervert  it.s  cfMirtiC,  thougli 
not  with  impunity;  and  by  thrir  wiwloni,  and  virtue,  and 
energy,  tlu-y  inny  aid  it  onwanl  in  nbvdlenee  to  the  will  of 
<iod,  and  the  good  of  their  race.  Here  we  tind,  what 
theorists  have  denied  us,  the  room,  the  motive,  and  the 
sanction  needed  for  human  virtue.  The  nutm  is,  in  tliC 
space  we  allow  in  history  to  hunian  freedom;  the  moth*  is 
ohedicnee  to  God,  and  the  welfare  of  hunumity,  which  In*t 
must  always  ire«'ive  daiUiige  from  individual  iginirancA;, 
vice  or  crime  ;  and  the  Matiction  is  in  the  ever  ]irem.'nt  Prov- 
idence to  aid  and  reward  us  in  M'ell-doing,  and  to  chastise 
n.H,  or  to  cut  us  off,  as  a  fu'ople,  or  !u*  individuals,  in  evil- 
doing.  Here  wo  are  free  to  counsel,  to  warn,  t"  rebuke. 
Humanity  lives  only  in  the  life  of  individuals.  Then  let 
statesmen,  kings, emjK'ron*,  priests,  philomiphcrs,  and  scholars, 
iiav,  all  inilividuals,  whatever  their  degree,  |^>osition,  or 
abdity,  lose  no  time  in  making  all  possiltle  efforts  to  enable 
and  to  induce  all  men,  in  public  or  in  private,  to  live  in 
strict  obedience  to  the  perfect  law  of  liberty;  and  in  mak- 
ing these  efforts,  let  them  know  that  God  and  nature  work 
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"with  them,  and  they  may  do  all  things.  And  let  them 
know  also  that  if  they  will  not  make  them,  not  only  shall 
all  humanity  fare  the  worse,  but  the  Judge  of  all  tlie  earth 
■will  do  right,  and  will  one  day  demand  of  them  wherefore 
they  have  oeen  unprofitable  servants. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  SOCIETY.* 

[From  the  Democratic  Beriew  for  Julj-,  IMS.] 

Whatever  the  book  he  writes,  Mr  Carlyle  may  well  adopt 
from  Schiller  for  his  motto,  Ernst  ist  das  Leben;  for 
although  he  plays  many  pranks,  and  cuts  many  literary 
capers,  which  are  not  much  to  his  credit,  life  with  him  is  a 
serious  aflFair,  and  he  writes  always  with  an  earnest  spirit,  for 
a  high,  noble,  and  praiseworthy  end.  He  may  often  oSend 
our  fastidiousness,  no  may  often  vex  or  disappoint  us  by  the 
vagueness  or  defectiveness  of  his  views,  but  we  can  never 
read  him  without  having  our  better  feelings  quickened,  and 
getting  a  clearer  insight  into  many  things.  We  have  come 
even  to  like  his  style, — that  is,  in  him  and  for  him,  though 
by  no  means  in  and  for  others.  It  is  natural,  free  from  all 
literary  primness  and  aflEectation,  sincere,  earnest,  forcible, 
•--admirably  adapted  to  all  the  varieties  and  shades  of 
thought,  and  moods  of  mind  of  the  writer ;  responding  with 
singiHar  felicity  to  all  the  natural  undulations  of  the  soul ; 
and,  when  read  aloud,  to  those  of  the  voice.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution^ — a 
great  work,  and  almost  the  only  one  in  our  language  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  history,  and  before  which  your  Kobertsons, 
Humes,  Mackintoshes,  and  brotherhood,  shrink  to  their 
proper  dimensions. 

Carlyle  is  a  thorough  master  of  language.  We  know  no 
writer,  ancient  or  modem,  who  so  clearly  apprehends  the 
deep  significance  of  speech ;  or  so  fully  comprehends  the 
profound  philosophy  there  is  in  the  ordinary  terms  of 
every-day  life.  True  is  it,  in  more  senses  than  one,  that 
•our  only  sure  way  of  arriving  at  psychology  is  through  the 

♦Past  and  Present.    By  Thos.  Carlyle.     Boston:     1843. 
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inedium  of  words:  and  not  at  psychology  only,  but  at  phi- 
losophy, the  oviTlasting  tnitli  and  fihicss  of  thiii«»s.  All 
upeerh  is  eignitirjint ;  and  if  blest  with  clear  insight  wo 
may  ueize  tho  profouiidcst  and  most  far-reiu-hing  truth,  by 
tuniinjj;  ovor  >i  very  fiiiniiiur  word,  and  lookin/r  jit  it  iii  the 
light  of  the  primitive  fiiet  it  vciia  used  to  dei?ij'nate.  Onw 
Kocs  this  in  the  hjilf-serious,  half-sportive  remarks  of  Plato 
nn  thcori^jin  of  nnmoh  in  the  Cratyln8,and  especially  in  Vico'* 
tract  on  the  WuHlmn  of  (he  Ancieid  Italtuns,  as  coUectal 
from  the  Lrttln  Inn^uaye.  There  is  scarc-ely  a  page, 
fiearctdy  a  sentenee  evorj,  in  Carlyle,  in  which  he  does  not 

'  ig  light  on  some  intricate  siibj 
I)ya  dexterona  use  of  a  very  familiar  word.     lie  lays  o 


throw  a  new  and  surnrising  light  on  some  intricate  subject, 
I)ya  dexterona  use  or  a  very  familiar  word.  lie  lays  open 
the  word,  and  makea  you  see  the  fact,  the  thing,  of  whitm  It 


was  originally  tho  sign,  and  of  which  it  is  still  the  sign,  if 
the  sign  of  aught.  True,  all  this  is  done  very  quietly,  by 
using  a  capital  initial  letter,  italicisiug  a  syllable,  separating 


a  compound  word  into  its  original  clement*,  or  by  giving  a 
Latin  equivalent  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  term,  or  an  AiigK>- 
Saxon  one  for  a  Latin  ;  and  since  it  is  done  so  quietly,  it  is 
no  doubt  overlooked  by  the  groat  majority  of  liis  readers, 
who.  because  they  overlook  it,  call  him  oliscure  and  unintel- 
ligible. "I  do  not  understand  you."  "  Sir,  I  am  nnder  no 
ofdigatiou  to  furnish  you  ideas  and  brains  also."  Tnie,  dear 
Doctor  Johnson,  btit  if  we  do  not  furnish  our  readers  bramu 
as  well  as  idejis,  how  large  a  proportion  of  them  will  catch 
oven  a  glimpee  of  our  meaning  on  tho  most  familiar  topic* 
we  discuss  f  To  perceive  another's  sense,  or  sense  in 
another's  words,  we  must  have  some  little  sense  of  our  own  ; 
— a  melancholy  fact,  and  which  will  delay  some  weeks  the 
complete  success  of  our  excellent  societies  for  the  UQivenal 
Diffusion  of  Knowledge. 

There  is  no  wisdom  in  sneering  at  him  who  truly  studies 
words.  Words,  oven  tho  idlest,  are  signs,  and  signs  of 
things,  realities,  which  things,  realities,  are  to  be  come  at 
only  through  the  pigns.  The  term  God  aiid  the  adjective 
ijoody  are  one  and  the  sjtrno  word ;  and  from  this  we  learn 
that  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  called  by  one  and  the  same 
name,  tho  supreme  being,  and  that  which  it  is  proper  to  bo, 
to  desire,  to  do,  or  to  possess.  Therefore,  say  our  wise 
modern  philosophers,  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  believed 
that  the  supreme  being  is  good  ;  thus  proving  that  Balaam'ti 
a.*^,  or  rather  th.it  Ilal.'uim  himself,  yet  liveth  and  speaketh, 
Say,  ratiier,  therefore,  they  liclievod  and  incorporated  into 
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their  every-day  speech,  the  great  truth,  the  foundation  and 
spring  of  all  heroism,  that  nothing  is  proper  to  be  sought 
after,  to  be  done,  or  possessed,  which  is  not  Godlike,  or 
divine.  They  found  not  God  in  good ;  bnt  good  in  God. 
What  shall  I  be?  A  Goii-maa,  God-like.  What  shall  I  do? 
That  which  is  God-like.  What  shall  I  prize?  A  God-lj  soul. 
They  did  not  conceive  of  Good,  independent  of  God, — 
make  that  conception  the  etandara,  and  bring  God  to  it,  as 
before  a  tribunal,  to  ascertain  whether  he  confonned  to  it, 
or  not ;  but  tliey  regarded  God  himself  as  the  standard,  and 
whatever  confonned  to  him,  they  called  good,  and  said,  That 
be,  do,  possess,  live  for,  die  for, — nothing  else  is  worth  u 
wish,  or  a  thought. 

We  note  in  Carlyle,  witli  great  pleasure,  an  nnceasing 
effort  to  make  liis  readers  remark  tlie  eigiiifioance,  the  won- 
derfnlness  of  wljat  is  ordinary  and  familiar.  To  hira  the 
thanmaturgic  Worp  sounds  out  from  all,  from  the  lejist  ius 
well  as  froin  the  greatest;  and  the  Infinite  is  spoken  by  tho 
grain  of  sand,  as  well  as  by  Andes  or  Ilimaleh.  Even 
silence  is  eloquent  to  him,  and  the  dumb  are  not  mute.  lie 
has  a  tmly  gofiial  and  loving  soul, — a  ready  tiympathy  with 
and  for  all  in  God's  universe.  There  is  at  times  sometliiii^y 
startling  and  fearful  in  this  universjtl  sympathy,  and  the 
unexpected  analogies  it  enables  him  to  discover  and  dis- 
close. All  nature  liecomes  sacred  ;  the  universe  a  temple: 
each  living  thing,  each  thought,  each  feeling  a  shrine;  We 
stand  on  holy  ground  ;  we  tall  down  and  worehip ;  we  are 
filled  with  awe ;  we  hold  our  bi*eath ;  we  feel  that  we  are  in 
the  very  Sanctum,  the  very  Presknck  of  the  Infinite  God. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  general  or  particular  merits,  chanicteristics,  ur 
peculiarities  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  He  is  no  stranger  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  This  much,  however,  we  may  say,  that  he  is 
almost  the  only  contemporary  English  writer  of  itnich  note, 
whose  writings  give  us  any  signs  of  vitality,  or  tliat  promise 
to  leave  any  trace  on  his  age  or  country.  Your  Words- 
worths,  Talfourds,  Wilsons,  liroughams,  Macauleys,  Bulwers, 
and  the  like — ern/tt  ut<hi^  Lehen,  we  have  no  time  to  waste. 
Bulwer,  we  are  told,  has  given  up  romancing,  and  betaken 
himself  to  serious  stndy ;  we  hope  tiiat  he  will  yet  do  some- 
what that  H-ill  survive,  by  a  few  years,  the  natural  term  of 
his  pilgrimage.  Carlyle.  with  alf  his  fauits,  is  the  only  ^/v.r 
Englishman  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  know  ;  and  lie,  tliougli 
alive,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  like  all  his  countrymen,  is  ailiitij. 
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Yet  most  tliankful  are  wo,  that  in  theao  days  uf  Cunt  and 
ITiiiiibug,  PiiHejiem  and  Chartimn,  ConiniutiimnH.  :intl 
]\Iuficlicster  Strike?,  tliore  is  cvcti  one  En^llBlunan,  wlm 
thont?h  ailine;  is  nut  deiid  nor  dying.  God's  blessing;  on 
him  i  May  he  soon  be  restored  to  perfect  healthy  and  it  be 
lone  before  he  noods  his  Viaticum ! 

The  book  bofore  us  is  a  remarkable,  but  a  nichincholy 
production  ;  i^\ifi  tlio  wail  of  a  tnie  manly  heart,  over  the 
misery  and  Im-ss  lie  sees  everywhere  around,  and 

from  which  !  if  is  not  exempt.     No  man  scos  more 

clearly  the  eoiiiic,  or  feels  more  keenly  the  tragic  there  ii> 
in  our  «^«,  especially  our  En<f1ish  and  American  jiortioii  of 
it;  yet  no  one  views  with  a  tnier  or  more  loving;  sjiirit  the 
tinivorsal  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  our  Saxon  race.  lie  is 
widly,  nay,  at  times  tcrrildy  in  earnest;  but  his  voice  loses 
never  its  nielody  in  l>ecoming  indi>;nant;  his  heart  is 
grieved,  and  his  bouI  ie  sick,  and  his  whole  being  laments 
over  the  miscrifs,  tlio  meannesses,  tlie  e^iiits,  the  empti- 
nesses, the  t)uacki!ries,  of  the  evil  times  on  which  wo  have 
fallen ;  but  he  latnents  in  sorrow  not  in  wrath, — in  anjruisli 
of  S]iirit,  but  not  altoj^ether  without  hope.  In  his  vnvy 
floverity,  in  his  most  9<!orching  rebuke*,  he  is  mild,  tolerant, 
loving  tn  all  that  is;  intolerant  only  to  sham,  more  make* 
believe,  vnciiity.  Nothing  pretending  to  be  Somctliiiig.  Wc 
like  hi.'i  earnestness,  and  also  the  cheerfidness,  so  to  speak, 
which  he  maintains  even  in  his  pn>foundefit  sorrow. 

We  cannot  undertake  tu  give  any  thing  iipproaching  an 
anidyeis  of  tlie  very  remarkable  book  before  ns,  dccioodly 
the  boat  Carlylo  haa  yet  dven  us.  It  is  unlike  any  thing 
else  ever  written  l)y  any  otlier  man,  and  no  critical  rtniew 
can  give  the  reader  not  acipniintod  with  the  general  diame- 
ter oi  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings,  the  least  conception  of  it.  It 
hat!  a  purpose,  or  nitlier  many  purposes, — a  genend  bearing, 
ajid  many  special  an<l  particular  bearings  ;  but  these  are  not 
to  be  summed  up  and  given  in  a  line  ;  they  come  out  from 
tlie  Ixtok  as  a  whole,  and  can  be  gathered  only  by  a  close 
and  attentive,  we  may  say,  a  frequent  rcadingof  the  whole 
book.  The  great  aim  of  the  writer  is  not  to  teach  one  Icft- 
uon,  but  many  lessons  ;  and  tliese  not  so  much  by  formal 
fitatouientii,  as  by  i>re8enting  the  various  topics  on  which  he 
touches,  in  such  light,  or  rather  lights,  as  Bhall  compel  the 
reader  to  sec  and  feel  their  signiticance,  and  draw  his  own 
iiiond. 

Mr.  Carlyle  divides  his  work  into  four  books ;  the  first 
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he  entitles  Proem ;  the  second,  The  Ancient  Monk ;  the 
third,  The  Modem  Worker ;  tlie  fourth.  Horoscope.  The 
work  properly  presents  us,  though  in  a  strange,  htiul,  indi- 
rect, striking,  not  always  satisfactory  light,  society  sis  it  was 
under  feudjJism  and  the  Catholic  church  ;  society  as  it  now 
is  under  the  Protestant  and  industrial  order;  with  some 
glances  at  what  it  should  and  must  become  if  it  is  to  be  at 
all.  "What  was  yesterday?  What  is  to-day  1  What  do  you 
propose  for   to-morrow?    You  are  uot  wlQuere  you  were: 

iou  cannot  remain  where  you  are ;  whither  are  you  tending  f 
low  will  you  arrive  there  t    These  are  great  questions,  on 
which  we  shall  do  well  to  linger  awhile. 

The  book  opens  with  a  chapter  headed  Midas,  in  which 
we  have  a  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  life  in  England, 
not  as  tourists  may  represent  it,  but  as  it  actually  is.  We 
extract  the  greater  part : 

"England  is  full  of  wealth,  of  multifarious  produce,  supply  for 
human  want  in  every  kind  ;  yet  England  i»  dying  of  inanition.  With 
unabated  bounty  the  land  of  England  blooms  and  grows  ;  waving  with 
yellow  harvests  ;  thick-studded  with  workshops,  industrial  implements, 
with  fifteen  millions  of  workers,  understood  to  be  the  strongest,  the  cun- 
ningest  and  the  willingest  our  earth  ever  had  ;  these  men  are  here  ;  the 
work  they  have  done,  the  fruit  they  have  realized  is  here,  abundant, 
exuberant  on  every  hand  of  us  :  and  behold,  some  baneful  flat  as  of 
enchantment  has  gone  forth,  saying,  "Touch  it  not,  je  workers,  ye 
master-workers,  ye  master-idlers  ;  none  of  you  can  touch  it,  no  man  of 
you  shall  be  the  better  for  it :  this  is  enchanted  fruit  ! "  On  the  poor 
workers  such  fiat  falls  first,  in  its  rudest  sha|>e  ;  but  on  the  rich  miister- 
workers  too  it  falls ;  neither  can  the  rich  master-idlers,  nor  any  richest  or 
highest  man  escape,  but  all  are  like  to  be  brought  low  with  it,  and  made 
*  ytooT '  enough,  in  the  money-sense  or  a  far  fataller  one. 

"  Of  these  successful  .skilful  workers,  some  two  millions,  it  is  now 
counted,  sit  in  Workhouses,  Poor-law  Prisons  :  or  have  '  out-door  relief ' 
flung  over  the  wall  to  them — the  workhouse  Bastille  being  filled  to 
bursting,  and  the  strong  Poor-law  broken  asunder  by  a  stronger.  They 
sit  there,  these  manj*  months  now  :  their  hope  of  deliverance  as  yet 
small.  In  workhouses,  pleasantly  so  named.  iMjcause  work  cannot  lie 
done  in  them.  Ticelve  hundred  thoumnd  workers  in  England  alone  ; 
their  cunning  right-hand  lamed,  lying  idle  in  their  sorrowful  bosom ; 
their  hopes,  outlooks,  share  of  this  fair  world,  shut  in  by  narrow  walls. 
They  sit  th<y^,  pent  up,  as  in  a  kind  of  horrid  enchantment ;  glad  to  1x3 
imprisoned  jind  enchanted,  that  they  may  not  perish  starved.  The  pic- 
turesque Tourist,  in  a  sunny  autumn  day.  through  this  bounteous  realm 
of  England,  descries  the  Union  Workhouse  on  his  path.  •  Passing  by 
the  Workhouse  of  St.  Ives  in  Uuntmgdunshire,  on  a  bright  day  last 
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autumn, 'sftys  the  picturesque  tourist,  '  I  saw  eitfiofr  on  wooden  beocbo^ 
in  front  of  Iheir  Bastille  and  \rithin  their  ring-wall,  and  its  railings 
some  half  hundred  or  more  of  these  men.  Tall,  robust  figures,  jouog 
mostly  or  of  middle  a^  ;  of  honest  countenance,  many  of  them  ibon^t- 
ful  and  even  intelligent  looking  men.  They  sat  there,  near  by  on* 
anoiher ;  but  in  a  kind  of  torpor,  esjjedally  in  a  silence,  which  was  very 
striking.  In  silence  :  for.  alas,  what  word  was  to  be  said  t  An  earth  all 
lying  round,  crying.  Conte  and  till  me,  come  and  reap  me  ; — ^yet  we  henrsit 
enchanted  I  In  the  eyes  and  brows  of  these  men  hung  the  gloomiest  ex- 
pression, not  of  anger,  but  of  grief  and  shame  and  manifold  inarticui^e 
distress  and  weariness  ;  they  returned  my  gliiuce  wilh  a  glanc«  that 
seemed  losay,  "  Do  not  look  at  us.  We  sit  eiK-lmnledhere,  we  know  not 
why.  I'hc  a\>n  shtu(is  and  the  nirtb  calU  ;  uud  by  the  governing  powers 
and  impotences  of  this  £ugl/iud  we  arc  forbidden  to  obey.  It  is  impos- 
sible, they  lull  us  !  "  There  whs.  Ktiui'tliiug  that  reminded  me  of  Dante's 
Hell  iu  tLf  look  of  all  this  ;  and  I  rode  swLftl3-  sway." 

"So  many  hi)ndre<i  Ihoustmds  sit  iu  workhoni«s,  and  other  hundred 
thousands  have  not  yet  got  even  workhouses  ;  ami  in  thrifty  Scotland  it. 
self.  In  Glasgow  or  Edinhtirgli  City,  in  their  dark  lanes,  hidden  from  all 
but  the  eye  of  God,  and  of  rare  benevolence  the  niini-stcr  of  God,  tliere 
are  scenes  of  woe  and  desiiiuiion  and  desolution,  such  as  one  may  hope 
the  sun  never  saw  before  in  the  most  Iwrbarous   regions  whore   meo 

dwelt Descend  where  you  will  into  town  or  country,  by 

what  avenue  you  will,  the  same  vorrovs'ful  result  discloses  itself ;  you 
have  to  admit  tliat  the  working  btxiy  of  this  rifli  English  nation  lias  sunk 
or  Is  fait  sinking  into  a  state  to  which,  all  sides  of  it  considered.  tlieiH 
was  literally  novnr  any  pnralli-l.  At  4SfCK;ki)oii  assi7.es  a  mother  and 
father  are  arraiirncd  and  found  guilty  of  poisoning  three  of  their  chil- 
dren, to  defraud  a  'burial  society 'of  some  S/.  S».  due  on  the  death  of 
each  cliild  :  they  are  arraignc<l,  found  guilty,  and  the  otTioial  authorities, 
it  is  whi»f)eri'<l,  hint  that  |>trhap»f/«"  Awe  in  not  oolitan/,  t/utt  prrhapi  jfou 
Mad  belter  tfi  profx  fvrther  inUi tJuil  drpuHmfnt of  thii^n.  'Brutal  savages, 
degraded  Irish  ! '  mutters  the  idle  render  of  newspapers,  liarely  lingvring 
on  this  incident.  Yet  it  'i»  an  incident  worth  lingering  on  ;  Uie  depravity,, 
savagery  and  degrndttl  Irishism,  bt- ing  never  so  well  mlmitle<l.  In  the 
British  land,  a  human  mother  and  father,  of  white  skin,  and  professing 
the  Christian  n-Iigion.  hiid  done  this  thing ;  they,  wilh  their  Irishism  auU, 
necessity  and  savagery,  had  been  driven  to  do  it.  Such  itisbuices  are 
like  the  bigliesl  mouutuiu  ripei  emerged  into  view.  undi.T  which  lies  d 
vatuiU  inuuntitiu  nijiuu  ami  Inmi.  nul  yt-t  ein-njt-it.  A  huiniin  mother  anj 
fatlier  had  said  to  llieiu-solve*.  What  sliull  we  do  to  e8ca|)u  starvation  f 
We  »re  deep  sunk  Iutc,  iu  our  dark  cellar,  and  help  Ls  far.  Yes,  fatho 
Ugolino  hunger-tower  steru  things  liap[.<cu  ;  I>e^l-lovi.'dlitlli.'  daddo  fulleo 
dead  on  his  father's  knees  !  The  Sti>oki«>rt  mother  and  father  think  ami 
hint:  Our  poor  little  star\'eling  Tom.  who  cries  all  day  for  victuals, 
who  will  see  only   evil,  and  not  good  in  this  world  ,  if  he  wer«  out  ot 
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i-ry  At  nare ;  lie  well  dead,  and  the  rest  of  us  perhaps  kept  aliTC  T  It  U 
itiotiglit  und  hinted,  at  laot  it  U  done.  And  now  Tom  being  killed,  and 
aJl  spent  and  eati-n.  \*  it  poor  little  starveling  Jack  that  must  go.  or  poor 
little  starveling  Wili  T  Wliat  an  inqtilry  of  wa;^  and  means  I " — ^pp. 
1-L 

Tliese  individual  instances  show  to  those  who  will  think, 
the  abject  luisory  and  wretchedness  to  which  the  working 
population  of  England  is  reduced.  "What  poverty  !  and  this 
TOO  in  England,  the  richest  nation  on  earth,  perhaps  the 
richest  the  world  ever  saw ;  and  in  England  now,  riclier, 
with  a  greater  abnndance  of  supply  for  every  want  than  at 
jiny  former  |>eriod  !  Think  of  tins,  linger  long,  oh,  reader, 
and  thuughlfuUy  on  thi^,  for  it  is  full  of  instruction. 

"Nor  arc  th#»y,"  coutinms  Mr.  Carlyle,  "of  the  8t.  Ives  workhouses, 
of  the  Glasgow  laacs.  and  Stoi-kport  cvllnr*,  the  only  unblemed  among 
ns.  This  euocecsful  indusiry  of  England,  with  its  plethoric  wealth,  Itas 
as  yet  mode  nobody  rich  ;  it  is  an  enchanted  wcoltli,  and  belongs  yet  to 
nobody.  We  might  ask,  which  of  us  hsis  it  ouricheil  T  We  can  spend 
thousands  where  we  once  spent  hundreds,  but  can  pui-chitse  nothing  good 
with  them.  In  poor  and  rich,  instead  of  noble  thrift  and  plenty,  thera 
b  Idle  luxury  alternntiug  with  mean  scarcity  and  inabiUty.  We  iuva 
sumptuous  garuiiures  for  our  life,  but  have  forgotten  to  live  in  the  middle 
of  them.  It  is  an  enchanted  wealth  ;  no  man  as  yet  can  touch  it.  The 
class  of  men  who  feel  that  they  are  truly  better  off  by  means  of  it,  let 
litem  give  us  their  name  ! 

"  Many  men  cat  finer  cookery  and  drink  dearer  liquon — with  what  Kd- 
Tantage,  they  can  report,  and  their  doctors  can  ;  but  in  the  heart  of  them. 
If  we  go  out  of  the  dyspeptic  stomacli.  what  incrca.«e  of  bles^ness  is 
there  ?  Are  they  better,  Ijeautlfuller,  stronger,  braver  ?  Are  they  even 
what  ihey  call  liappier  T  Do  they  look  with  satisfaction  on  more 
Oiing*  and  human  faces,  in  this  God's  earth  ;  do  more  things  and  human 
fnccB  look  with  satisfaction  on  them  T  Not  so.  Iluman  faces  gloom 
disconlnntly,  disloyally  on  one  another.  Things,  if  it  be  not  mere  cot- 
ion  and  irrm  things,  are  growing  disobedient  to  man.  The  master  worker 
is  enchanred.  for  the  present,  like  his  workhouse  workman  ;  cl.imorfl,  in 
▼aln  hitherto,  for  a  very  simple  sort  of  'liberty':  the  liberty  Mo  buy 
where  be  finds  it  cheapest,  to  sell  where  he  Unds  it  dearest.'  With 
guineiw  jingling  in  every  pocket,  he  was  no  whit  richer;  but  now,  the 
very  guine.as  threatening  to  vanish,  he  feels  that  be  is  poor  indeed.  Poor 
Master  Worker  I  And  the  Master  Unworkcr,  is  not  he  in  a  still  fataller 
situation  1  Pausing  amid  his  game-preserves  with  awful  eye,— as  he 
wril  muy  I  I'wrtiog  fiftypoimd  tenants  ;  coercing,  bribing,  cajoling  ; 
doing  whut  he  likes  with  his  own.  His  mouth  full  of  loud  fuiilities, 
and  arguments  to  prove  the  excellence  of  bU  corn-law  ;  and  iu  his  heart 
the  bhickeat  imsipviM:*.  a  desperate  half -consciousness  that  his  excelleut 
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corn-law  is  t/idcfcnsible,  that  his  loud  arguments  for  it  are  of  a  Idnd  to 
strike  men  too  literally  dumb. 

"  To  whom  then  is  the  wealth  of  England  wealth?  Who  is  it  that  it 
blesses;  makes  happier.  wl>ier,  lieautifuUer,  in  any  way  better?  Who 
has  got  hold  of  it,  to  make  it  fetch  and  carry  for  him.  like  a  true  servant, 
not  like  a  false  mock-servant ;  to  do  him  any  real  service  whatsoever? 
As  yet  no  one.  We  have  more  riches  than  any  nation  ever  had  before; 
we  have  less  good  of  Ihcm  than  any  nation  ever  had  before.  Our  suc- 
cessful industry  is  hitherto  unKiiccessfiil;  a  strange  success,  if  we  stop^ 
here!  In  the  midst  of  plethoric  plenty,  the  people  |)eri9h  ;  with  gold 
walls,  and  full  barns,  no  man  feels  him.self  safe  or  satisfied.  Workers. 
HasterWorkerH,  Un  workers,  all  men  come  to  a  pause  ;  stand  fixed,  and 
cannot  farther.  Fatal  paralysis  spreading  inwards,  from  tlie  extremi- 
ties, in  St.  Ives  workhouses,  iu  Stockport  cellars,  through  all  limbs,  as  if 
towards  the  heart  itself.  Have  we  actually  got  enchanted,  then ;  accursed 
by  some  God  ? 

"  Midas  longed  for  gold,  and  in.sulted  the  Olympians.  He  got  gold,  so 
that  whatsoever  he  touched  became  gold,  and  he,  with  his  long  ears,  was 
little  the  better  for  it.  Midas  had  misjudged  the  ceUstuU  inimctone»  ; 
lyiidas  had  insulted  Apollo  and  the  gods  :  the  gods  gave  him  his  wish, 
and  a  pair  of  long  ears,  which  also  were  a  good  appendage  to  it.  What 
a  truth  in  these  old  fables  ! " — p.  5-0. 

"  We  have  more  riilies  than  any  tuition  ecer  had  hefore.',  wa 
home  less  good  from  thmn  than  any  nation  ever  hail  before" 
England,  with  fifteen  millions  of  workere,  with  machinery 
increasing  man's  productive  power  many  tlioiii«and  fold, 
rAakiug  cotton  at  twopence  an  ell,  and  yet  some  five  mil- 
lions of  her  popnlation  sustained  just  above  the  starving 
point,  and  not  always  above  it !  What  a  theme  for  reflec- 
tion here  1  Has  the  productive  power  of  \\m  God's  rich  and 
glorious  earth  become  exhausted  'i  Is  there  not  yet  room  on 
its  broad  and  inviting  surface  for  many  millions  more  of 
workers ;  are  there  not  yet  immense  tracts  waiting  to  be  tilled; 
immense  treasures  yet  to  be  dug  from  its  fertile  soil  i  Whence 
comes  then  this  strange  anomaly,  that  men  with  cunning 
brains,  well-made  bodies,  strong  and  active  limbs,  can  find 
no  work  to  do,  whereby  even  the  sim])le8t  means  of  subsist- 
ence may  be  obtained  J  Here  lies  the  question.  The  tend- 
ency is  throughout  all  Christendom  to  bring  us  to  tiie 
point  not  only  where  no  small  portion  of  the  jjopulation 
can  obtain  the  lowest  wages  for  work  done,  but  where  they 
can  obtain  no  work  to  do.  Already  in  England  has  it 
come  to  this.  Millions  say,  "Let  us  work, — for  the  love  of 
God  let  us  work,  and  give  us  iu  return  the  humblest  fare 
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and  the  scautieet  clothing,  so  we  do  but  keep  the  life  in  \\s, 
and  we  will  be  forever  grateful." 

Vain  prayer !  "  Ye  naked,  starving,  begging  workers, 
there  is  no  work  for  you  ;  ye  have  already  worked  too  much  ; 
ye  have  already  produced  more  than  we  can  find  markets 
lor  ;  ye  are  suflFering  from  over-production." 

"  Ocer-jproduction.  Just  Heaven,  what  raeaneth  this  ? 
We  have  made  too  many  shirts  to  liave  a  shirt  to  our  back  ; 
grown  too  much  corn  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  loaf  to  keep 
the  breath  in  the  bodies  of  our  wives  and  little  ones  !  Over- 
pro/litction,  is  it  ?  Ha,  ha,  warehouses  and  com-ricks  can 
bum  1  Torches,  torches  there  !  "We  will  soon  put  an  end 
to  this  over-production." 

So  will,  and  may,  and  do,  we  had  almost  said,  shcndd,  des- 
perate men,  forcea  to  the  starving  point,  reply  to  the  taunt 
of  over-prodiiction.  These  million  workers,  in  the  Man- 
chester insurrection,  last  summer,  striking  work,  standing 
mute,  lookinggloomily,  are  significunt.of  much,  and  may  tea 
Master  Workers  and  Master  Unworkers,  that  the  mute  will 
ere  long  find  a  tongue,  and  the  dumb  will  speak,  and  through 
harsh  brazen  throats,  startling  them  from  their  soft  beds,  to 
behold  factory  and  palace  sending  up  their  red  light  on  the 
midnight  sky  ;  ay,  and  it  may  be,  to  behold  i-oyal  and  noble 
blood  flowing  once  and  again  on  the  Plfice  de  Greve.  Mil- 
lions of  hands  striking  work,  because  no  work  is  to  be  had 
whereby  men  can  keep  the  breath  in  them,  will  soon  find 
work,  and  that  of  the  direfuUest  sort.  It  is  not  we  that  say 
it,  it  is  all  history  that  says  it,  it  is  the  human  heart  that  says 
it.  Master  Workers  ana  Master  Unworkers,  look  to  it,  that 
ye  press  not  the  masses  beyond  the  bearable  point.  Poor 
humanity  will  bear  much,  go  for  long  ages  with  sorrowful 
eye  and  haggard  face,  bent  to  the  earth  ;  patient  as  the  dull 
ox  ;  but  tliere  is  a  point  where,  if  submission  does  not 
ccafe  to  be  a  virtue,  it  at  least  ceases  to  be  a  pos.>*ibility  ;  and 
nothing  remains  but  for  her  to  draw  herself  up  and  turn 
upon  the  tyrant  and  battle  it  out.  Better  die  struggling  for 
freedom,  for  life,  than  to  die  timid,  crouching  slaves,  to  be 
buried  in  graves  of  our  own  digging. 

We  understand, — \vc  believe  nothing  of  this  modem  doc- 
trine of  the  Uyal  right  of  revolution  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that 
violent  revolutions  are  the  best  method  of  working  out  social 
reforms,  aud  advancing  humanity  in  freedom,  religion,  moral- 
ity, well-being.  In  all  countries  wliei«e  there  is  any  thing  like 
established  order,  or  where  there  is  a  governing  body  that 
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admits  but  the  Bligliteot  element  of  progress,  and  ander 
which  men  can  live;  tuoro  especinlly  hi  a  country  like  oursL 
whoix)  tliore  is  a  constit.iitioiial  onlur  in  full  ioive,  wliicli,  it 
not  pcrfoc^t,  yet  contains  in  itself  theelemoiitB  of  progress  ; 
we  canei^)iitit<'iiaiio.e  no  measures  of  reform  not  allowed,  not 
Banctiiint'd  hy  that  oitlor  itftnlf.  Ihtt  in  this  world  there  are 
epecialties,  and  each  of  thei»c  specialties  must  always  be  de- 
cided on  itsuwn  iiierit«.  In  this  country,  as  we  have  said 
over  and  over  again  for  yoai's,  touching  political  organ- 
isms, we  must  bo  conservative,  and  study  to  preserve  tho> 
order  established  by  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  aided  by  a 
beneficent  and  ever  watchful  Providence  ;  because  it  is  only 
by  so  doing  that  we  can  work  out  that  higher  order  of  civil- 
ization for  mankind,  wliich  it  is  our  mission  to  wurk  out. 
But  they  know  little  of  the  spirit  that  bunts  in  us,  of  the 
deep  in(5ignation  wc  feel  towards  all  who  wrong  or  neglect 
thoir  fellow  men,  and  ride  rough-shod  over  their  brethren, 
who  fancy  that  we  hold  or  teacli  docttrines  of  tame,  unquali- 
fied submission.  While  there  is  the  least  chink  througii 
which  can  reach  us  one,  even  the  faintest,  gloam  of  hope,  we 
will  submit  and  work  on  ;  but  when  the  last  gleam  expires, 
when  nothing  remains  but  blaiTkness  and  total  extinction,  we 
parley  no  more  ;  we  cease  to  discuss,  to  plead  ;  we  eeiase  the 
orand  and  turn  on  the  tyrant,  and  die  sliall  he  or  we.  It  is 
an  awful  thing  to  see  brother  hewing  and  hacking  the  fle.sh 
of  brother,  and  strewing  the  ground  vnt]\  the  limbs  and 
trunks  of  precious  Iminan  beings  ;  but  it  is  more  awful  t<i 
see  a  whole  niition  of  workingmen  bound  hand  and 
foot,  dying  starved,  while  there  is  bread  enough  and  to 
spare ;  a  thousand  times  more  awful  in  time  of  peace  and 
plenty,  to  see  poor  human  mothers  driven  to  acvour  the 
ilesh  of  their  own  offspring,  of  the  dear  ones  who  have  dru%vn 
life  from  their  own  oreasts  1 

But  we  must  pass  not  too  lightly  over  this  subject.  Can 
there  be  a  more  sorrowful  eight,  can  there  be  a  stronger  con- 
demnation of  an  order  of  tilings,  than  this  simple  fact  of 
men,  ablv-lMiiiiod  men,  with  rational  souls  and  cunning  right 
liands,  willing,  begging  to  work,  and  yet  finding  no  work  to 
do  whereiiy  they  can  get  their  victuals  'i  (.'ertainly  not,  sjiy 
all  men  with  onu  voice.  Well,  then,  friends  and  country- 
men, is  it  only  in  Knglund  that  wo  stumble  on  this  fact? 
What,  we  lUjk,  arc  we  e(.miiiig  to  in  this  country,  Ikcro  whero 
there  are  60  many  millious  of  acres  of  rich,  fertile  lands, 
waiting  to  be  tilled  i     Wo  have  not  yet  come,  it  may  be,  to 
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the  Glasgow  lanes  and  Stockport  cellars,  of  which  Cai'lylo 
speaks,  bnt  we  have  come  very  near  to  the  St.  Ives  work 
lioiiBcs  ;  but  wo  have  come  to  the  point  where  there  are 
many  thousands  of  our  people  who  ciui  keeptlic  life  in  them 
only  as  fed  by  the  crrudging  iiand  of  public  or  private  chur- 
ity.  In  182y,  it  was  reckoned  that  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Pliiladelphia  and  Baltimore,  there  were  eighteen  thousand 
females,  sempstresses  mostly,  unable  to  obtain  work 
for  more  tlian  two-thirds  of  the  time ;  and  yet  if  get- 
ting work  all  the  time,  for  sixteen  hours  a  day,  receiving 
therefor  only  about  sixteen  dollars  a  year  with  which  to 
furnish  fuel,  food  and  clothing;  many  of  tliese  wives  with 
sick  or  disabled  husbands ;  many  of  them  widows  with  two, 
three  and  four  small  children  to  support.  So  said  tlie  benevo- 
lent Matthew  Carey.  The  matter  must  be  worse  now.  In 
this  wealthy,  charitable,  industrious.  Christian  city  of  Bos- 
ton, where  we  now  wTite,  we  liave  come,  the  last  winter, 
to  our  bread  and  soup  societies!  I»rcad  and  soup  societies 
for  the  poor,  already  in  this  blessed  land  of  America,  free, 
democratic  America,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  thrifty,  relitj- 
ious  New  England !  So  alas  I  have  we  managed  it  TiV  e 
may  wince  at  the  statement ;  may  offer  all  msumer  of  expla- 
nations of  it,  such  as  influx  of  foreigners,  6t;»gnution  of  trade, 
want  of  confidence,  John  Tyler  admiinstrations;  bnt  there 
stands  the  fact,  in  oiK-n,  broad  daylight,  that  able-bodied 
men  and  women,  reacly  and  willing  to  work  for  th«iir  fond, 
nay,  coming  to  you,  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  begging 
you  to  give  them  work,  have  been  kept  through  the  long 
winter  just  above  the  starving  point, — and  we  foar  in  all 
cases  not  above, — only  by  miup  and  bread  dealt  out  by 
charitidilc  societies  in  tin  porringers.  Just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  some  poor  pcjis- 
^ntfi  came  to  the  court,  and  abked  for  broad  and 
got — a  new  gallows  ;  which  shows  how  it  fares  with 
uie  jK'ople  under  the  monarchical  method  of  gov- 
erning. St,  Ives  work-houses,  Glasgow  lanes,  Stockport  cel- 
liU'd,  and  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  where,  out  of  a 
population  of  eight  millions,  one-third  are  reduced  to  feed 
on  third-rate  potiitoes,  these  scantily  obtained,  and  failing 
alttigether  for  ne.irly  a  third  of  the  year,  show  how  they 
manage  matters  under  an  aristocracy.  Soup  and  bread 
societies  for  men  and  women  able  and  ^^  illing  to  work,  in 
Bo!?ton  and  other  cities,  show  to  what  ;i  p.is^  things  may 
come  luider  the  virtuous  and  intelligent  rule  of  the  democ- 
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racy  ;  which,  considering  the  advantages  with  which  we 
started,  the  vast  quantities  of  fertile  lands  still  lying  waste, 
and  onr  ^'oiith,  vigor,  and  elasticity,  is  pretty  well,  and  may 
be  thouirlit  to  prove  that,  if  we  Jiave  not  aa  yet  come  np 
with  kings  and  nobilities,  wo  are  in  a  fair  way  of  overtaking- 
them,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  of  even  going  bcyon<l  thoni. 

Here  we  are,  then,  in  our  own  conntry,  in  the  most  favored 
part  of  it,  renowned  the  world  over  for  its  industry,  an(i 
thrift,  frugality  and  economy,  and  M-ise  management,  come 
to  snch  a  p-tss  that  a  portion — wo  will  hope  as  vet  not  a  large 
portion — of  our  population  can  get  no  work,  no  opportunity 
whereby  to  eat  tucir  broad  in  the  sweat  of  their  lace.  The 
fact  18  undeni{vble.  It  cannot  be  glossed  over.  It  is  heir. 
We  can  lay  our  hands  on  it.  Tiicse  soon  and  bread  societies 
are  no  tiction.  Ala^  I  the  necesBity  there  was  that  they 
should  bo,  is  also  no  fiction.  With  our  own  eyes  wo  have 
seen  poor  children  gliding  along  the  cold  streets,  tliinly 
clad,  with  their  tin  cans  to  receive  their  modicum.  "\Ve 
have  set  our  own  feet  in  the  miserable  dwellings  of  those 
who  have  boon  thus  fed,  and  knelt  down  in  prayer  by  tlie 
poor  man  dying  of  a  fever  brought  on  by  anxiety  and  inenf- 
ncient  food. 

The  newspapers  told  ns  some  time  since  of  a  well  edu- 
cated, rosi>ectanlo  man,  brought  up  before  onr  police  for 
stealing  a  parcel  from  n  dry  goo<i8  shop.  On  the  trial,  it 
came  out  that  ho  w;»«  well  nigh  starved,  could  get  no  work, 
and  had  taken  the  d<?pper!ite  rest^lution  of  stealing  in  order 
to  gain  iha  jyriviUge  of  being  sent  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion 80  as  not  to  die  starved.  To  such  straits  had  it  conic 
with  him,  that  ho  regarded  it  as  a  favor  to  be  sent  to  tlie 
House  of  Correction,  A  poor  man,  a  worthy  mechanic,  iiv 
Philadelphia,  this  last  MMnter,  can  find  n<»  work;  comes  to 
the  magistrate  and  bega  to  bo  locked  up  in  the  cell  of  the 
City  Prison ;  so  that  he  may  tind  the  food  which  he  knows 
no  other  method  of  procuring.  One  rejoices  to  know  that 
the  bonevolotit  magistrntc  gnuited  him  hie  rcffuost. 

Now,  in  all  soberness,  we  ask,  if  a  state  of  things  in  which 
such  inci<leuts  can  occur,  do  occur,  however  rare,  is  the  best 
that  we  can  have  in  this  nineteenth  century,  in  this  blessed 
land  of  America,  of  universivl  suffrage,  universal  education, 
under  the  blessed  light  of  the  Gospel,  dotted  all  over  with 
industrial  estalillHlinients,  school-lu  111-10.  and  churches?  Is 
this  a  Go<^l's  world,  or  is  it  a  devil's  world  ?  O,  dear  country- 
men, say  what  you  will,  decidedly  tliis  is  not  a  question  for 
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tiiglund  only ;  it  is  also  a  qneetioa  for  you.  In  God'a 
name,  in  hunmnity's  uanie,  do  not  blink  this  qne&tion. 
Answer  us,  nay,  not  us,  but  your  own  lieails,  if  you  are 
prepared,  in  tlie  face  of  that  snn  wliicli  Bhines  so  p;loriously 
on  all,  tlie  lowly  thatched  cottaj^e  as  well  as  on  the  lordly 

Jialace,  to  say  that  you  solemnly  believe  that  in  the  decrees  of 
-'rovidi'iice,  in  the  riches  of  infinite  Love,  and  of  infinite 
Gmoe,  there  was  nothing  better  for  us  than  these  bread  and 
soup  societies,  tliis  begging  to  be  locked  up  in  jail,  and 
stealing  in  order  to  be  sent  to  tlie  Douse  of  Correction,  so 
that  the  life  may  be  left  in  us  i 

We  might  go  further,  in  proof  of  tlie  sad  state  to  which  we 
are  coming  or  have  already  come.  We  are  told,  on  tolenible 
authority,  that  in  this  city  of  lioston,  which  we  take  it  is 
the  model-city  of  this  country,  there  are  some  four  thousand 
wretched  prostitutes  out  of  a  population  of  about  one  hun- 
dred thoutiaud.  This  fact  is  not  only  a  lucid  commentary 
on  our  morals,  but  also  on  the  difficulty  there  is  in  getting 
a  living  by  honest  industry ;  since  prostitution  is  resorted  to 
in  this  and  all  other  countries  rarely  through  licentiousness,, 
but  chiefly,  almost  wholly,  through  poverty.  We  are  alsa 
told  by  the  agents  of  the  police,  who  have  the  best  means  of 
knowing,  that  the  principal  supply  of  tliese  victims  to  pov- 
erty and  men's  infamy,  comes  from  the  factories  in  th& 
neighboring  towns! — no  uninteresting  comment  on  the 
workings  of  the  factory  system,  built  up  by  our  banks  and 
high  tariffs,  and  which  the  chiefs  of  our  industry  have  taken, 
and  are  taking  so  much  pains  to  faciteu  on  the  country  ! 

But  whence  come  these  sad  results?  There  must  bo- 
somewhere  a  fatal  vice  in  our  social  and  industrial  arrange- 
ments, or  there  would  not,  could  not,  be  these  evils  to  com- 
plain of.  Kever,  till  within  these  last  few  centuries,  weret 
men,  able  and -willing  to  work,  brought  to  the  starving  poinC- 
in  times  of  peace,  and  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  "  Gurth,"" 
says  Carlyle,  "  born  thrall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  tended  pig* 
in  the  wood,  and  did  get  some  parings  of  the  pork.  Thei 
four-footed  worker  has  already  >jot  all  that  the  two-handedl 
one  is  clamoring  for.  There  is  not  a  horse  in  all  England, 
able  and  willing  to  work,  but  ///i«  due  food  and  lodging; 
and  goes  about  sleek  <soated,  sjitistied  in  heart.  Is  this  sucU 
a  platitude  of  a  world,  that  all  working  horses  shall  b«  well 
fed,  and  innumerable  working  men  and  women  die  starved  ? '" 
We  do  not  l»elieve  it;  we  will,  thank  Heaven  1  believe  no> 


such 


thing. 


Whence,  where,  and  what,  then,  is  the  funda,- 
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mental  vice  of  oiir  modem  society,  especially  in  this  our 
Saxon  portion  of  it? 

On  this  question  Mr,  Carlyle's  hook  throws  some  light, 
though,  it  must  he  owned,  often  of  the  fitful  and  uncertain 
sort.  In  general,  and  in  rather  vague  terms,  it  may  be 
answered  tliat  this  vice  is  in  the  fact  that  men  have  substi- 
tuted the  worship  of  Mammon  for  the  worship  of  God. 
Mammonism  has  become  the  religion  of  Saxoiidom,  and 
God  is  not  in  all  our  thoughts.  We  have  lost  our  faith  in 
the  noble,  the  beautiful,  the  just ;  we  have  lost  our  faith  in 
the  Highest,  and  have  come  to  believe  in  and  to  worship 
the  lowest,  even  Mammon, — 

"Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  beaven;  for  even  in  heaven  his  looks  and  thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riclies  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoy'd 
In  beatific  vision." 

The  demonstration  of  tliis  fact,  and  a  full  and  impartial 
description  of  the  worship  of  Mammon,  would  be  a  service 
of  no  mean  worth  to  our  countrymen ;  but  who  shall  under- 
take to  perform  it  ?  The  other  day  we  chanced  to  drop  a 
word  which  was  misconstrued  into  a  growing  distrust  of 
liberty,  and  voices  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  loud  and 
harsh  in  condemnation ;  should  we  now  but  easerciw  the 
liberty  of  telling  our  countrvmen  the  simple  truth,  and  of 
directing  their  attention  to  the  error,  the  original  sin  whence 
has  sprung  the  present  disordered  state  oi  society,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  berating  we  should  receive  from  these 
same  loud  and  harsh  voices, — ready  always  to  cry  lustily  for 
liberty,  but  most  ready  to  condemn  all  who  are  really  her 
■efficient  friends  and  servants.  We  boast,  in  this  blessed  land 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  of  our  freedom ;  we  are  free, 
ay,  free  as  the  winds  that  drive  through  our  valleys  or  sweep 
over  our  broad  plains  and  inland  oceans, — to  echo  the  pub- 
lic voic^,  to  have  no  opinion  of  our  own,  and  to  say  only 
■what  everybody  believes  or  nobody  takes  the  trouble  to  dis- 
believe. We  knew,  once  upon  a  time,  a  young  man,  brought 
lip  in  the  wild  freedom  lingering  yet  in  some  few  of  our 
mountain  homes;  an  earnest,  simple  spirit,  who  had  the 
strange  fancy  when  he  came  to  dwell  xn  cities  and  in  the 
midst  of  civilisation,  that  he  should  be  sincere,  transparent, 
and  speak  out  always,  when  speaking  at  all,  the  simple, 
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naked  truth,  without  any  circxiiTilocution  or  reticenee, 
as  he  found  himself  commanded  by  the  Highest,  aiid 
as  all  public  Teachers  and  Able  Editors  exhorted  him 
and  all  men  tr>  du.  Foolish  youth  from  the  iiiountiiius ! 
It  waa  never  intended  by  these  Lights  of  their  age,  that  thou 
shoxUdst  exercuc  freedom  of  thoiiglitand  freedom  of  speech, 
but  iiiorely  tlukt  tliuu  sliuuldst,  in  Iiigli-sonndiujX  and  well- 
turned  periods,  laud  freedom  of  tliought  and  fi-eedoni  of 
speed),  and  tell  thy  admiring  countrymen  what  tine  things, 
beautiful  things  they  are.  Poor  young  nuui !  We  own  that, 
with  all  thy  folly,  wo  loved  thee.  Thou  luulst  a  mthle  heart, 
a  bnive  spirit,  and  we  confess  that  we  have  wjitcrt'd  with  our 
tears  the  turf  on  thy  early  grave.  But  uutwitlistauding  our 
inward  admiration  of  thy  free  and  generous  nature,  we  have 
finally  resolved  to  take  warning  by  thy  melancholy  fate, 
and  to  be  like  our  countryineu  generally, — wise  and  prudent. 
Humbly  do  we  beg  pardon  for  having  said  in  our  folly,  that 
what  the  demagogues  tell  them  about  their  intelligence  and 
virtue  is  all  a  humbug.  It  w:i8  an  unwise,  an  nnprudent 
word.  We  will  no  more  repeat  it.  We  will  henceforth  be 
silent,  merely  pointing,  in  our  good  city  of  Boston,  to  soup 
and  bread  societies  for  able-bodied  men  and  wumen,  ready, 
willing,  begging  to  work,  who  yet  can  get  no  work  to  do  ; 
to  four  thousand  victims  of  man's  infamy,  tiie  number  kept 
good  by  a  surplus  factory  population  ;  to  the  houest,  intelli- 
gent, even  well-educated  man,  driven  to  steal,  in  order  to 
gain  the,  to  him.  inestimable  favor  of  being  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction.  Dear  friends,  most  wise  and  virtuous 
demagogues,  all  you  say  of  the  deju-  people,  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  is,  no  doubr,  very  true,  \evy  sweet — for 
you  have  sweet  breaths — and  may  we  never  be  again  left 

to  question  your  veracity ;   but  these  four  tliou«ind , 

these  soup  and  bread  societies,  this  privilege  of  Iniing  sent  to 
the  House  of  Correction,  or  of  being  locked  up  hi  a  dungeon  ? 
We  have  some  thoughts  on  the  origin  of  the  evils  we 
have  touched  upon,  but  which,  were  we  to  tell  them  all 
plainly,  and  honestly,  and  unreservedly,  would,  we  fear, 
create  such  a  hubbub  and  general  confutiion,  that  we  should 
lose  henceforth  the  power  not  onl}-  to  be  heard,  but  even  to 
speak  at  all.  There  can  be  no  question  that  within  the  last 
three  hundred  years  there  has  lieen  a  most  wonderful 
increase  of  industrial  activity;  of  man's  productive  power; 
and  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  world.  Great  indns- 
tries,  so  to  speak,  have  within  these  three  hundred  years 
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sprang  np,  never  l>efore  conceived  of;  man  lias  literally 
made  tlie  winds  his  messongcrB,  and  flames  of  tire  his  min- 
isters; all  nature  works  for  him;  the  monntiiins  sink,  and 
tlie  valley3  rise  before  him ;  the  land  mid  the  oceiin  fling 
out  their  treasures  to  him  ;  and  time  and  space  are  annihi- 
lated by  his  science  and  skill.  All  this  is  unquestionable. 
On  the  other  hand,  equally  uniiuostionablo  w  it  to  him 
vho  has  looked  on  the  matter  with  clear  vision,  tiiat  in  no 
three  hundred  years  known  to  us,  since  men  began  to  be 
ll)ora  and  to  die  on  this  planet,  upon  the  whole,  it  has  fared 
Avorse,  for  soul  or  for  body,  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
iliilioriiipj  population.  Our  advance,  it  would  seem,  luisboen 
thiit  ordered  i)y  the  militia  captain,  an  "advance  back- 
"warde!"  This  statement  n>Jiy  or  may  not  make  sad  work 
•with  onr  theories  of  pro'jrcBS  of  the  race,  progress  of  light, 
of  political  and  sticinl  well-being,  and  all  that :  but  it  id  a 
fact,  an,  undeniable,  a  most  mournful  fact,  which  get  over 
Mc  cannot,  try  wc  never  so  hard. 

For  these  liist  three  humlrod  yesirs  wo  have  lost  or  been 
losing  our  faith  in  God,  in  licaven,  in  lovo,  in  jiistico,  in 
<!teriiily,  and  been  lu'cjuirlng  faith  only  in  hnnian  ]»hiloso- 
jihies,  in  mere  tlieonefi  concerning  supply-  and  demand, 
wealth  of  nations,  self-supporting,  labor-saving  governmenta ; 
needing  no  virtue,  wisuoni,  love,  sacrifice,  or  heroism  on 
tlic  part  of  their  managers;  working  out  for  us  a  new 
Kden,  converting  all  the  earth  into  an  Eldorado  land, 
and  enabling  us  all  to  live  in  Eden  Regained.  AVc  have 
left  behind  us  the  living  faith  of  the  earlier  agce;  we  have 
jiliandoncd  our  old  notinns  of  licaven  and  hell ;  and  have 
«ome,  as  Carlyle  well  hm  it,  to  phute  our  heaven  in  success 
in  money  matters,  and  to  tiiid  tlie  infinite  terror  which  men 
call  hell,  only  in  not  Buccceding  in  making  money.  We 
Lave  thus  come — where  we  are.  llere  is  a  fact  wortli  med- 
itating. 

We  boaat  of  our  liglit;  we  denounce  old  feudalism  and 
the  middle  ages,  anil  fancy  it  wortli  a  Te  Dcum  that  we 
have  got  rici  of  them  ;  and  yet,  the  impartial  and  cloar- 
eigh ted  historian  l»eing  asked,  wliat  period  he  lingcre  on, 
wlien,  all  things  considered,  it  proven  best  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  European  population,  answers,  withiiut  hesita- 
tion, the  period  when  feudalism  and  the  church  wci-o  in 
their  greatest  glory ;  that  is,  from  the  tenth  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Compare  the  con<lition  of  what 
Carlyle  calls  the  "  workers"  of  England,  the  land  of  our 
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Ancestors,  duriii<r  that  period,  with  the  condition  of  the  corres- 
ponding class  at  present,  and  one  is  almost  struck  dumb  bv 
the  contnist.  Cotton,  as  Carlyle  gays,  is  cheaper,  but  it  is 
harder  to  get  a  shirt  to  one's  back.  Cotton  i^  produced  at 
two  pence  lUi  ell.  aiiil  sliirts  lie  piled  up  in  warehouses,  and 
men  go  about  witli  biire  bucks.  For  food,  even  Gurth  l>om 
tlirall  of  Cedric,  did  get  some  parings  of  the  pork;  the 

5»oor  mother  and  fiither  of  the  Stockport  cellar,  alas  I  none, 
''or  spiritual  food,  the  pooi-est  had  faith  and  were  instructed 
at  least  in  the  elements  of  the  Christian  religion ;  inquiries 
rocentlv  made  intt*  the  condition  of  the  population  employed 
in  the  English  collieries,  show  that  human  beings  do  grow 
«p  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  rlijli,  ay,  and  Chrintlan 
England,  who  know  not  even  the  name  of  their  Maker, 
6avu  by  hearing  it  desecrated  ;  and  all  uccounts  agree  that  the 
morals  of  the  colliers  are  superior  to  the  morals  of  the  fac- 
tory operatives.  In  the  higliest  departments  of  thought  and 
genius,  the  contrast  is  hardly  less  striking ;  our  most 
advanced  philosophers  were  anticipated  ;  we  are  scarcely 
able  even  to  copy  the  Gothic  church,  the  last  wurd  of 
Christian  architecture ;  and  Dante  has  in  poetry  no  rival, 
vnless  it  be  Shakspeare. 

During  these  and  the  prt^ceding  four  hundred  years,  more 
work  w;is  dt»ne  for  humanity,  nndcr  an  intellectual  and 
social  poitit  of  view,  than  w;i9  ever  done,  in  a  like  period, 
since  history  began.  A  writer,  not  to  be  suspected  of 
vindne  partiality,  m  touching  upon  this  period  and  upon  tlio 
action  of  the  church,  is  forced  to  say,  ''During  the  greater 
part  of  that  ixjriod,  by  means  of  lier  superior  intelligeace 
«nd  virtue,  she — the  churcli — ruled  the  state,  modified  its 
actions,  and  compelled  its  administrators  to  consult  the* 
(rights  of  tnan,  by  protecting  the  poor,  the  feeble,  and  the 
defenceless.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  astonishing  prog- 
ress she  effected  for  civilisation  during  that  long  period 
-called  by  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  Protestant  historians, 
the  dark  ages.  Never  before  had  such  labors  been  per- 
formed for  humanity.  Never  before  had  there  been  such 
an  immense  body,  as  the  Christian  clergy,  animated  by  a 
-common  spirit,  and  directed  by  a  common  will  and  intelli- 
gence to  the  culture  of  the  moral  virtues  and  the  arts  of 
£eace.  Then  was  tamed  the  wild  barbarian,  and  the  savage 
cart  made  to  yield  to  the  humanizing  influences  of  ten- 
•derness,  gentleness,  meekness,  humility,  and  love  ;  then  impe- 
rial crown  and  royal  sceptre  paled  before  tlie  crosier ;  and 
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tlio  rcpresculntivc  <jf  liim  wlio  lived,  and  toiled,  and 
preadied,  and  oiilTored,  luul  died  in  obscurity,  in  noverty 
and  disgnicc,  wiis  exalted  and  nmdc  liiiubclf  ftdt  in  tlie  pal- 
ace imd  in  tiiu  cottii^u,  in  thu  court  and  tn  tliv  camp,  strik- 
ing terror  into  tlic-  rich  and  noblo,  and  pouring  the  oil  and 
wine  of  consolation  into  the  bruised  heart  of  the  poor  and 
friyn^llcss.  Wmng,  wrong  have  they  been,  who  have  com- 
plained that  kings  and  eniporors  were  eulijocted  to  tlie  spirit- 
ual head  of  Christenduni.  It  was  well  fur  man  that  there 
was  a  jKJWer  above  the  brutal  tyrant*  calluil  einperore,  kings, 
and  bai'ons,  who  rode  rough-dhod  over  the  humble  |>eaj<arit 
and  artisan, — well  that  there  wa«  a  power,  even  on  earth, 
that  conld  touch  their  cold  and  alheiutie  hcartn,  and  make 
them  tremble  tis  the  veriest  Blavo.  The  heart  of  humanity 
leaps  with  joy,  when  a  murderous  Henry  is  scourged  at  the 
tondj  of  Tnnmas  A  Beckef,  or  when  anotlier  Henry  waits 
biu-efoot,  ehivering  with  cold  and  hunger,  for  days,  at  the 
door  of  the  Vatican,  or  when  a  Po]>e  grinds  his  foot  into 
the  neck  of  a  prostrate  Frederick  BarbarotiSJi.  Aristocratic 
Proteabintism,  which  has  never  dared  enforce  its  diaciplinu* 
on  royalty  and  nobility,  may  weep  over  the  exercise  of  such 
jiower,  but  it  is  to  the  existence  and  oxerciso  of  tliat  power 
that  the  /'f/>j>h'  owe  Mf/r  existence,  and  the  doctrine  of 
man's  equality  with  man,  its  prugretw.  ■"* 

The  writer  here  ipiute<l,  is  iiardly  just  to  the  fendal  aris- 
tocracy. The  old  feudal  lord«  and  barons  were  not  a  mere 
flilettanto  aristocracy,  a  moro  unworking  aristocracy,  con- 
suming without  doing  anglit  for  the  general  work  of  pro- 
dnctiou.  They  were,  in  fact,  then  a  Working  aristocracy, 
and  ilid  work  in  their  nido  way,  and  contrived  to  do  no  lit- 
tle work  of  the  governing  sort;  f<ir  whieh  the  governed  did 
fare  the  better.  In  mattei-s  of  lighting  they  did  the  liardest, 
and  bore  the  tirst  and  heaviest  blows.  It  was  their  special 
right,  not  to  lead  only,  but  to  do  tlie  work  of  killing  and  of 
being  killed.  They  did  in  some  sense,  in  return  for  what 
they  received,  yield  a  protection  to  the  people,  and  take 
some  kind  of  care  of  them.  If  the  serf,  before  serfiige  wa» 
abolisheii,  labured  f»»r  his  lord,  the  lord  owed  him  a 
reciprocal  obligation,  and  must  see  that  he  had  wherewithal 
to  eat  and  to  be  cKitlied.  If  ti,\ed  to  tlu^  soil,  the  serf  had  a. 
right  to  his  support  fitjin  it.  These  ohl  baron«,  moreover, 
<lid  not  entirely  neglect  the  commons  in  contending  for  the 
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interest  of  their  own  order,  as  we  may  learn  by  eonsnltiug 
Magna  Charta.  The  service  they  rendered  to  society,  was 
no  aoubt  an  inadeqaate  return  for  wliat  they  received  ;  but 
nevertheless  it  was  some  return,  and  the  castle  of  the  Lonl, 
law-war  J,  accord  in^j  to  Carlyle,  was  a  tower  of  strength  not 
only  to  it«  owner,  but  also  to  the  hamlet  lying  under  its 
walk;  and  the  proud  dame,  my  Ludy,  I^Mf-^h'sirihutor,  was 
not  seldom  a  gentle  benefactress  to  the  humble,  confiding, 
and  gniteful  peasants.  If  it  was  a  f>rivik>ge  to  be  high-borti, 
so  wai<  it  a  pnvileo;o  to  have  the  high-burn  among  us. 

On  tills  part  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Carlvle's  book  may  be 
consulted  with  considerable  advantage,  lie  has  not  said  aH 
he  might,  nor  all  that  we  wisii  he  had.  He  has  given  us  a 
very  pleasant  glimpse  of  one  aspect  of  life  in  the  middle  agei«, 
that  represented  by  the  Ancient  Mimk ;  but  we  wish  it  had 
comported  witli  his  plan  to  have  given  us  a  clearer  insigiit 
into  the  condition  ol  the  rural  po])ulation,  die  cnltivatore  of 
the  soil,  the  thralls,  eockmen,  farmers,  peasants,  and  their 
relation  to  their  landlords,  masters,  or  owners.  We  confess 
that  on  this  subject  we  are  not  so  well  informed  as  we  would 
be.  It  is  a  gi-eat  and  interesting  subject,  but  from  the 
glimpses  we  catch  now  and  thei)  of  it,  we  are  fnlly  con- 
vinced that  the  relation  between  the  two  classes  %vhich  then 
subsisted,  was  decidedly  pix>ferable  to  that  whii-h  now  is; 
even  your  modern  slaveholder  is  obliged  to  rect>gnize  a  rela- 
tion between  him  and  his  slave  of  a  more  generous  and 
touching  nature  than  any  recognized  by  the  master-worker 
between  himself  and  his  workujan.  The  slave  when  old  or 
sick  must  be  protected,  provided  for,  whether  the  owner 
receives  any  profit  from  him  or  not;  the  master-worker  has 
discharged  all  the  obligation  to  his  operative  he  acknowledges 
when  he  haa  paid  him  the  stipulated  wages.  These  wages 
may  be  iusunicieut  for  mere  human  subsistence,  and  tlie 
poor  worker  must  die ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  master- worker  ? 
Has  he  not  paid  all  he  agreed  to  pay,  even  to  the  last  fjirth- 
ing,  promptly  ?  We  have  not  heard  on  our  southeni  plan- 
tations, of  Stockport  cellars,  of  bread  and  sonp  societies  by 
the  charitable,  and  men  stealing  in  onler  to  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction  so  as  not  to  starve.  This  much  we  can 
say  of  the  slave,  that  if  he  will  tend  pigs  in  the  wood,  ho 
shall  have  some  parings  of  the  pork,  and  so  long  as  his  mas- 
ter has  full  barns  he  is  not  likely  to  starve ;  would  we  conld 
say  as  niuch  of  the  hired  lalH)rer  always! 

But  the  chief  thing  we  admire  in  the  middle  ages,  is  that 
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men  did  then  believe  in  God,  they  did  believe  in  some  kind 
of  justice,  aud  ailmit  that  man,  lu  order  to  reap,  must  ia 
6OIU0  way  aid  tlio  sowing;  that  man  did,  whati'ver  his  con- 
dition, owe  some  kind  oi  duty  to  his  fellow  inaii;  and  adiait 
it.  not  merely  in  tlioorj',  in  caucus  spocchcs,  or  in  loud 
•windy  profctisiona,  but  seriously  in  his  licurtatid  his  pnictice. 
I3ut  we  liave  clianged  all  that,  we  have  called  the  religion  of 
the  middle  ajjt-s  suncrstitioii,  the  piiilosophy  which  then  was 
cultivated,  iniserable  jargon,  and  the  govcrnin-j  which  thea 
"went  on,  tj'raniiy  and  oppression.  >Vo  have  learned  to 
hluah  at  the  pago  of  history  which  speaks  of  Ilildebrand, 
and  St.  Aneolm,  and  the  en f ranch isemont  of  the  coininunes, 
and  would  if  we  could  blot  it  out.  It  is  a  reproacii  to  a 
iiian  in  these  times  and  in  this  country  to  name  it  withont 
execrating  it.  The  age  which  covered  Ean»i)e  <ivcr  with  its 
Gothic  churches,  and  with  foundations  and  nospitab  for  the 
poor,  produced  St.  Ari.scltn,  Abelard,  St.  Bernard,  and 
Panto,  (/hancer,  old  John  of  Gaunt,  and  Magna  Chart :u  T)o 
Muntfort,  William  Lougheard,  Philip  Van  Artoveld,  lloger 
iJaeou,  Albert  Magnus,  Joliii  of  Kidanza,  Duns  Scotus,  smd 
iSt.  Thomas  A<iuinas,  is  a  blank  in  hufiian  history  I  Thank 
God  we  have  outgrown  it,  got  rid  of  it.  We  are  no  longer 
eiiperstitiouo;  we  liave  made  away  with  the  old  monks  whoso 
iiiiixiin  wa^  ''work  is  worship;'  we  liave  struck  down  the 
lad  of  the  barons;  we  are  five ;  wo  have  the  Gortoul  of  the 
cotton  mill,  hilitaez-faire,  save  who  can,  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost,  and  vve  can  do  wliat  we  please  with  our  own. 
A  notable  change  this,  and  worth  considering.  JIow  was  it 
broiiglit  about,  and  what  has  been  the  gain  \ 

We  cannot  go  fully  into  the  inquiry  this  question  opens 
Xjp.  The  middle  ages  brought  the  human  nice  forward  not 
a  little.  What  most  strikes  us  is  the  moral  and  spiritual 
exaltation  which  everywhere  meets  us.  Man,  through  the 
faith  nurtured  and  strengthened  in  Iiim  bv  the  dmrcb, 
became  great,  noble,  chivjilrous,  energetic.  ^This  immense 
ijpi ritual  force  accmuulated  in  the  iutenor  of  man  during 
the  four  centuries  named,  overflows  in  the  activity,  bola 
adventure,  v;ist  eiiti.r|)rise8,  and  important  discoveries  which 
<'.ommefR'e  in  the  tifteenih  century.  We  note  here  four 
things  resulting  Crom  it,  which  have  especially  contributed 
to  the  change  of  which  we  speak:  the  invention  or  rather 
general  use  of  gunpowder;  the  revival  of  letters;  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  ;  and  the  maritime  discoveries  in  the  East 
aud  the  West,    These  are  con.sidcred,  we  believe,  the  princi- 
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ptil  a;;;outs  in  efTocting  what  we  hare  been  pleasod  to  call  the 
progress  of  modern  societj. 

1.  Tlie  art  of  war,  as  curried  on  prior  to  the  introdnction 
of  fire-arms,  which  did  not  come  into  general  use  before  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  accessible  for  the  meet  part  only  to 
the  noble  class  and  their  retainers.  It  required  60  long  a 
training,  bo  great  bodily  strength  and  dexterity,  and  so  much 
outlay  in  the  equipments  of  the  individual  warrior,  that 
artisans  and  peasants  could  make  up  but  a  email  part,  and 
never  a  very  efficient  part  of  an  army.  Tlie  chief  reliance 
■was,  and  necessarily,  upon  the  nobility,  the  knighta,  and 
genlleraen.  In  tliis  case  the  king  was  aiwaya  more  or  less 
dependent  on  his  nobles,  and  conld  rarely  go  to  war  without 
their  assent  and  active  aid.  This  restrained  the  royal  power, 
and  prevented  the  centralisation  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  monarch.  The  invention  and  general  use  of  fire-arms 
le.ssened  the  importance  of  the  cavalry,  in  which  only  the 
lords  and  gentlemen  served,  and  increased  that  of  the  in- 
fantry, composed  of  commoners.  The  monarch  was  able  to 
fiisjMiiise  then,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  services  of  his 
nobility,  and  to  find  his  support  in  the  peo]>le.  artisans  and 
}>ea8ant8,  easily  collected  ana  speedily  diseiplinetl.  By  thus 
intTodticing  the  infantry  into  the  royal  armies,  as  tlie  main 
reliable  branch  of  tlie  service,  a  rude  shock  was  given  to  the 
jiHiwer  and  independence  of  the  nobles.  From  that  moment 
the  feudal  nobility  began  to  wane,  and  the  power  and  inde- 
}»endence  of  the  monarch  to  increase. 

The  decrease  of  the  power  of  the  nobility  served  to 
weaken  that  of  the  church.  The  people  naturally,  witli 
their  instinctive  wisdom,  would  cleave  to  the  monarch,  who 
employed  them  in  his  armies.  Thoy  saw  themselves  now 
admitted  to  a  share  in  an  employment  which  had  been  pre- 
viously, for  the  most  part,  the  prerogative  of  their  masters, 
and  proud  of  being  admitted  to  the  high  privilege  of  killing 
and  being  killed,  they  fancied  that  they  were  by  this  admis- 
sion virtually  enfranchised,  and  raised  to  an  equality  with 
those  who  luid  hitherto  been  their  superiors,     ihe  rude.<t 

}>easant,  with  a  firelock  in  his  hand,  was  more  than  a  match 
or  the  bravest,  strongest,  best  dist^iplined,  and  completely 
armed  knight.  Hence,  all  the  tendencies  of  the  people 
■would  be,  in  any  contest,  so  far  as  possible,  to  support  their 
royal  masters.    In  the  commons,  tlien,  royalty  found  its  8up- 

}>ort  against  the  nobility,  and  even  against  tne  church.  At 
east,  by  admitting  the  common  people  into  the  royal  armies, 
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royalty  weakened,  or  to  frome  extent  Tieufmlized  tlieir  affeO' 
tion  for  the  ecclesiastical  power,  which  in  any  contest 
between  it  utid  the  clitircli  was  of  vast  iiiiportiiru-c. 

2.  The  revival  of  letters,  an  it  is  called,  that  is,  of  the 
htudy  and  reverence  >>{  /ifuf/tm  literature,  which  followed 
the  takin^j  of  OfHiNtaiitiiiople  l>y  the  Turks,  had  also  a  power- 
ful influence  in  hriii^ing  ahout  the  eliaiige  wu  have  noted. 
The  church,  dnrin^j  the  middle  .'i^es  had  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  education  ;  it  hud  covered  Ein'opu  over  with  utiiver- 
sities  and  schools.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
edncati(»n  was  almost  as  general  throughout  the  principal 
states  of  Kunipe  as  it  is  now;  the  uctmd  airiDiint  of  instruc- 
tion one  is  tempted  to  helieve  wil<  greater,  thougii  perhap* 
a  smaller  nuinher  could  read  and  write.  The  Bihle  had 
been  tran.-^lated  into  the  vernacular  language  of  Englishmen 
prior  even  to  Wyckliffe,  which  vvi»utd  indicate  tliat  the  Sa.xork 
population  were  able  to  read.  There  "was,  at  any  rate,  a  very 
genenfl  mental  activity  tlirvnigliont  Europe,  ii-s  the  relic*  of 
tlie  popular  ballade  an<l  literature  of  the  time  bear  witness. 
The  mind  was  prepared  for  the  new  literature  which  was 
then  brought  to  light,  The  Greek  wliolais,  with  Greek 
subtlety  and  (ireek  sophietry,  were  dispersed,  by  the  taking 
of  ConstanlinKpIu,  over  the  principal  Litin  states;  the  study 
of  the  ancient  heathen  literature  went  with  them,  and  the 
several  schtiols  of  ancient  Ureek  philotKiphy  had  their  dii<- 
ciples  andehanipione)  in  the  very  bosom  and  among  the  liigh 
dignitaries  of  the  church  herself.  It«  obvioti»  and  unques- 
tionable superiority,  a«  to  the  j)erfection  and  beauty  of  it* 
form,  over  the  i-icber,  pr<ifounder,  more  varie«i,  and  earnest, 
but  less  poliKhed  literature  of  the  fathers  and  the  church, 
secured  it  a  ready  adoption  and  an  almost  univcrsid  uutliDrity. 
lu  this  fact  we  are  to  discover  a  powerful  cause  operating  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  church  and  the  order  of  civiliza- 
tion it  had  built  up. 

During  the  preceding  conturieB  the  nobles,  being  almost 
wholly  occupied  with  governing,  lighting,  and  donig  their 

Ijart,  as  t.he,v  could,  in  tlie  general  uiTaii"s  <»f  society,  had  left 
itemture  almost  entirely  to  the  church,  IJut,  in  the  tifteenth 
century,  in  conseijueuce  of  the  change  already  noted  in  tho 
art  of  war,  their  original  oc<Mipation  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  taken  away,  and  thoy  began  to  tuni  their  atteutioa 
towjvrda  letters.  The  schools  and  univorsiticfi  began  to  send 
out  scholars  from  the  lay  commoners,  and  we  had  for  tho 
first  tiiu^  *n    ^urojw,  since  the  ostabliblimeut  of  the  barba- 
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riaus,  an  educated  and  literary  laitj.  The  surface  of  educa- 
tion had  been  greatly  extended ;  and  always  in  proportion 
as  education  extends  laterally  does  it  lose  in  depth.  The 
diffusion  of  education  among  the  laity  had  created  an 
immense  class  of  superficial  thinkers,  half-educated,  always 
worse,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  those  who  have  no  educa- 
tion, as  simplicity  is  always  preferable  to  ignorance  fancying 
itself  wisdom.  We  had  then  just  the  state  of  mind  neces- 
sary to  welcome  the  heathen  literature  of  which  we  speak. 
Its  very  superficialness,  want  of  earnestness  and  strength, 
when  compared  with  Christian  literature,  was  a  recommenda- 
tion, and  facilitated  its  reception. 

The  effect  of  this  revived  heathen  literature,  on  the  tone^ 
of  thought,  and  its  general  bearings  on  Christian  faith,  are 
not  always  duly  considered.  The  fathers  of  the  church  in 
the  first  five  centuries  had  culled  out  from  it  all  th»t  Chris- 
tianity would  assimilate  to  itself,  and  made  it  an  integral 
part  of  the  common  literary  and  philosophic  life  of  the 
church.  We  had  in"  the  churcli  all  of  heathen  Greece  and 
Rome  that  was  worth  retaining,  or  that  could  be  retained  in 
consistency  with  our  faith  as  Christians.  The  human  race 
then  did  not  need  the  revival.  No  good  could  come  of  it ; 
for  nothing  new,  but  exploded  heathenism,  was  to  be 
obtained  from  it.  The  revival  was  then  in  very  deed  a 
revival  of  heathenism.  It  was  hostile  to  Christianity,  and 
■deeply  prejudicial  to  the  faith  of  Christians.  And  so  his- 
tory has  proved  it.  We  speak  advisedly.  We  know  very 
well  the  estimation  in  which  the  ancient  classics  are  held, 
and  that  one  may  as  well  speak  against  the  Bible  as  against 
them.  But,  what  is  this  so  mucli  boasted  classical  litera- 
ture? We  admit  the  exquisiteness  of  its  form ;  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  execution  ;  we,  too,  have  our  admiration  for  the 
divine  Plato ;  we  love  as  well  as  others  an  Aristotle,  and 
find  much  in  the  Greek  tragedians  that  we  love  and  admire; 
but  we  cannot  forget  tliat  the  whole  body  of  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  is  heathenish,  wanting  in  true  religious 
conception,  in  genuine  love  of  man,  in  true,  deep,  living. 
Christian  piety.  Permit  us  to  quote  here,  what  we  wrote 
on  tliis  subject  some  seven  years  ago,  from  auotlicr  point  of 
view,  it  is  tnie,  and  with  a  far  different  aim,  but  still  with 
!-ubstantially  the  same  faith : 

"  By  means  of  the  classics,  the  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  century  were 
iutro<luced  to  a  world  altogether  unlike,  and  much  ituperior  [perhaps 
uotj  to  that  in  which  they  lived, — to  an  order  of  ideas  wholly  diverse 
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from  those  avowed  or  tolerated  by  tLe  church.  Thfy  were  enchantod. 
They  had  found  iho  idrul  of  ihcir  drrnms.  They  l)eciiiiie  disgiiitlisi  with 
the  present,  Uicy  roixilU-d  (he  clviliwilioii  i.'>Tcct<'<l  by  tlic  church,  lookcil 
with  coDteinpt  on  lis  ftitherH.  sHinln,  iiuir(yrH,  schoobncn,  l.roiihadourn, 
knighu,  and  miiistrelK,  and  siffhed  utnl  ypiirned,  aud  luborrd  to  repro- 
duce Athens  or  Rome. 

"And  what  wm  tliiit  Athenfl  and  that  Rome  whioh  seemed  to  them  to 
realize  the  yery  ideul  of  the  jwrfect?  Wo  know  very  well  to-day  what 
they  were.  They  were  mutcrial;  through  the  whole  period  of  their  kis- 
toricAl  ex!steoc«,  it  is  wotl  known  tlukt  the  iiial«rial  or  temporal  order 
predominatnd  over  the  opiritual.  •  •  •  Huninu  InlereHls,  the  intcr- 
esta  of  iiiunkind  in  time  and  spore  predomiuiite.  Mnn  is  lliu  moHt  cou- 
Hpicuou.H  lli^urc  in  the  group.  lie  is  everywhere,  and  hi*  imprint  Is  upoa 
every  thing,  Industry  tl'iuriHliiw  ;  commerce  i«  eufxniinm.ii  ;  i.liti  xtiiie  U 
couhiitulLHi  and  tends  to  deinixriicy;  I'ltizens  UNLiensbie  to  divu**  their 
common  iDt4;rest>i;  (he  orator  Imranguivt  them;  the  lutpiriiiil  eourts  them; 
the  warrior  uud  the  ^lutosinnn  render  them  an  account  uf  their  doinga, 
aud  awiul  iliuir  uwiird.  The  Pruj'li' — not  the  god»— will,  di'i;reo,  make, 
unmake,  or  modify  the  Inw8.  Divinity  tlona  uol  become  iuciiruatv,  aa  la 
the  Aaiutic  world,  but  men  are  dcithnl.  History  in  not  thf.H)i;any,  but  a 
record  of  human  events  and  transactions,  Poetiy  sings  lu-iiw*,  the  great 
and  renowiiewJ  of  eurth,  or  chatit«i  at  the  fei^tal  board  and  ul  the  couch  of 
voluptuousni'M.  Art  motlels  it«  creatioiia  after  human  form"!,  for  human 
picasum.  or  human  convenience. 

"  There  are  ijod*  and  lempli'^*.  and  priestt  and  oracles,  and  au^in  and 
auguriof«,  but  Ihcy  are  not  like  those  we  meet  when!  spiritualism  reigns. 
The  gods  are  all  anthro|»niorphou4.  Their  forms  arc  the  fierfectlon  of 
the  human.  The  allcgorlral  bca.st'^,  the  strange  lioasta,  comp<jii[i<h'd  of 
partM  of  many  known  and  unknown  beailM.  which  meet  ua  iu  Indian. 
Egyptian,  and  Persian  mylholoury,  iw  symboU  of  the  jpxIh,  are  extinct. 
Prieata  are  not  a  cimU:,  as  under  >pirilualiam,  springing  from  the  head  of 
Brahma,  and  ohiiminn  «up<'rior  sanctity  and  power  a«  their  birthright; 
but  dmple  police  olllcers.  Religion  Is  merely  n  Tunctiou  of  the  state. 
•  •  •  Numu  introduces  or  organizes  polythci'ini  at  Uome.  for  tlie 
purposo  of  governing  the  people  by  means  of  appeals  to  their  heniiment 
of  the  holy:  and  the  Konitm  potitifex  maximum  wiv*  never  mote  tliou  a 
master  of  police. 

"  lu  cinsaical  antiquity  religion  is  a  function  of  the  Ht.<ite.  It  !a 
Uie  same  under  Proiustantism.  Henry  VIII.,  of  England,  doclatva 
himself  supreme  head  of  the  church,  not  by  virtue  of  his  spirit- 
ual  character,  but  by  virtue  of  his  cliaractcr  as  a  teinpimil  prince. 
The  Protestant  princes  of  Ocrmany  are  protecton  of  the  church;  and 
all  over  Europe  there  is  an  Implied  contract  between  the  state  and 
the  ecclcsijiHlicul  authoriiiea.  The  stale  plefl;;es  itself  to  support  the 
church,  on  conditiou  that  the  duirch  support  the  state.  Ask  th» 
kingi,  Dubitity,  or  even  church  ilignituries,  why  they  support  religion. 
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and  they  will  answer  wit  li  one  voice,  '  Because  the  people  cannot  be  kept 
io  order,  cannot  be  miiilo  to  submit  to  their  rulci's,  and  because  civil 
society  cannot  exisl,  without  it.'  The  same,  or  a  similar  answer  will  be 
returne<i  by  almost  every  politicnl  man  in  this  country:  and  truly  may  it 
be  said,  that  rvligion  is  valuctl  by  the  Protestant  world  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  state,  as  a  mere  nuutor  of  police. 

'•  Udder  the  rei^n  of  -tpirituali-^m  all  questions  are  decided  by  authority. 
The  church  commandod.  and  men  were  to  olwy,  or  he  counted  rebels 
a^inst  God.  Materialism,  by  ruisiog  up  man  and  the  state,  make*  the 
reason  of  man,  or  the  reason  of  the  Hiato  paramount  to  the  commands  of 
the  church.  Under  Protestantism,  ihestat^'  in  most  cases,  the  indiridual 
reason  in  a  few.  imposes  the  crwd  on  the  church.  The  king  and  puirliik- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  iletcnnine  the  faith  the  clersry  must  profess  and 
mainlaia;  the  Prtiteatani  princes  in  Germany  have  the  supreme  control 
of  the  symbols  of  the  church,  the  right  to  enact  what  creed  they  pleasu.*** 

The  revival  and  aronend  study  of  the  classios,  tended  by 
their  character  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  elmreh  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  intrmluce  an  order  of  thoiii^ht  favorable  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  ecclesiii.'^ticul  order,  the 
effect  of  which  is  seen  in  the  sudden  crrowth  of  the 
monarchical  or  royal  authority,  which  tooic  place  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  nnti  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth. The  influence  of  this  heathen  literature,  breaking 
tlie  authority  of  the  chiircli,  and  the  nse  of  tire-arnts  sujwr- 
sedins:  to  some  extent  the  co-operation  of  the  old  feudal 
nobility,  coinl>ining,  enabled  the  European  potentates  to 
shake  off  the  authority  of  the  clniroh,  and  toei>tal>li8h  tltem- 
Belves  in  their  inde|Kindence.  The  cause  of  Protestantisni 
was  eminently  the  cause  of  the  kings,  and  under  the  Bocial 
and  political  aspect, — the  only  aspect  in  which  we  now  con- 
eider,  or  wish  to  consider  the  subject  at  all, — was  the  cau£o 
of  the  people,  only  so  far  as  it  wa-i  for  their  advantage,  to 
lose  the  protection  of  the  church,  and  the  feudal  noble,  and 
to  come  under  the  unrestrained  authority  of  the  civil  in.agis- 
trate, — an  authority  which  was  not  slow  to  degenerate  into 
nnbearalje  tyranny,  as  we  see  in  the  English  revolution  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  French  in  the  eighteenth. 
But  fire-arm.s  and  classical  literature  succeeded,  by  bringing 
the  laity  into  the  literary  class,  and  the  cointnoners  into  the 
armies,  in  breaking  down  the  authority  of  the  church,  de- 
Btroying  the  old  feudal  nobility,  and  in  establishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  kings  and  the  temporal  govemmenta,  and  not 
merely  in  what  were  called  Protestant  countries;  for  the 
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principle  of  Protestantism  triumphed  throughout  Europe 
for  a  season,  in  the  countries  remaining  Catholic  in  name, 
SB  well  as  in  those  that  became  avowedly  Protestant.  Fran- 
cis I.  and  Charles  Y.  would  have  done  wnat  did  Henry  VIII., 
the  princes  of  the  north  of  Germany,  and  Gostavus  Adol- 
phus,  if  they  had  not  humbled  the  church,  and  for  a  time 
compelled  the  Holy  See  to  succumb  to  their  interests  and 
wishes. 

The  independence  of  civil  governments  established,  and 
the  kings,  freed  from  the  dommion  of  the  church  and  the 
checks  of  the  old  feudal  barons,  were  not  slow  to  adopt  a 
purely  worldly  policy  ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  policy  now  termed  Machiavellian,  was  adopted 
and  avowed  by  every  court  in  Europe, — that  is  to  say,  a 
policy  wholly  detached  from  all  moral  and  religious  doc- 
trines or  principles.  Machiavelli  was  born  at  Florence,  of  a 
noble  family,  in  1469,  and,  though  often  execrated,  was  a 
great  and  learned  man,  and  by  no  means  ignorant  or  desti- 
tute of  morality.  He  was  the  politician,  the  statesman  of 
his  epoch,  and  may  be  consulted  as  the  highest  authority 
for  the  maxims  on  which  rested  the  policy  oi  the  European 
courts  at  the  period  under  consideration. 

3.  The  invention  of  printing  on  movable  types,  we  are 
far  from  thinking, — far,  very  far  from  wishing  to  intimate, 
— is  not  destined  to  effect  the  greatest  good ;  but  we  are 
equally  decided  that,  up  to  the  present  moment,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  whetner  it  has  been  productive  of  the 
more  good  or  evil.  We  will  not  so  far  dishonor  ourselves  as 
even  to  say  that  we  are  the  friends  of  knowledge  and  uni- 
versal enlightenment ;  we  know  no  advocates  of  ignorance  ; 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  those,  if  such  there  be,  who 
would  withhold  educjition  from  any  portion  of  the  human 
race ;  but  we  repeat  that  we  regard  half-education  as  worse 
than  no  education.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  our  agree- 
ment with  Pope,  that 

• 
"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  tlie  Picrion  spring ; 

TluTc  slinllow  draughts  intoxicate  tlie  brain. 

But  drinking  deeply  hoIjcVs  us  again." 

The  great  mass  of  our  American  people  can  read  and  do 
read  the  newspapers,  and  many  other  thitigs;  and  all  of 
them  fancy  thcinsclves  competent  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
all  matters  human  and  divine.    They  are  equal  to  the  pro* 
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foundest  philo£opliic4il  speculations,  the  loftiest  tl>e<»lugic'al 
dogmas,  aud  the  abstnisest  political  problems.  Filled  with 
a  seose  of  their  own  wisdom  and  wipacity  for  sound  judg- 
ment, they  lose  all  teachableness,  and  are  really  in  a  more 
deplorable  state  than  if  they  made  no  protenpionfl  to 
general  intelligence.  Unquestionably  we  must  naiss  through 
tliis  stage  of  euperlicial  ktiowh-dge,  whicli  memy  engenders 
pride,  conceit  self-will,  before  wo  can  come  to  that  of  true 
enlightenment ;  and  therefore  we  do  not  complain,  but  submit 
to  the  present  evil,  consoling  ourselves  with  the  hope  of 
the  glory  hereafter  to  be  revealed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an 
«vil,  deny  it  who  will. 

Printing,  by  multiplying  books  and  making  the  ffreat 
mass  of  the  people  readers,  serves  to  foster  the  spirit  oi  in- 
dividualism, which  is  only  one  form  of  8U]ireine  selfishness. 
He  who  has  not  tlie  hunulity  to  learn,  the  meekness  to  obey, 
who  feels  that  he  has  no  superior,  but  that  he  is  as  good  as 
you,  will  soon  come  to  feel  tliat  he  owes  no  duty  but  to  him- 
self;  and  that  the  true  morality  in  his  case  is  to  take  care  of 
Numlver  One.  In  this  way  the  invention  of  printing, 
co-operating  with  the  causes  already  mentioned,  tended  to 
destroy  the  church  and  iioliility  of  the  middle  ages,  to  sub- 
etitute  pride,  intractableness  and  egotism  for  the  old  spirit 
of  submission  and  self-denial,  and  therefore  aided  on  the 
change  we  have  mited.  Ignorance  and  self-snffieiency  per- 
vert Heaven's  choicest  blessings;  and  tlie  Bible  itet-lf. 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  muss  incom]>etent  to  its  inter 
pretation  or  right  underbtanding,  becomes,  we  are  often 
obliged  to  own,  a  savor  of  death  unto  death,  and  generates 
endless  sects  and  interminalile  strife,  as  fatal  to  tlie  cause  of 
piety  as  to  individual  and  public  happiness. 

4.  On  the  heels  of  all  this,  matei-ialism  in  philosophy, 
virtually  if  not  e,\pressly,  aiTogant  individualism  in  matters 
of  faith,  selfishness  or  a  relitie<!l  or  even  gross  Epicurean istn 
in  morals,  and  the  independence  and  centralization  of  the 
civil  power  in  the  hands  of  the  absolute  monarch,  adopting 
and  actin»,  as  Ctesivr  Boi^ia  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  on  a 
]>oUcy  wholly  detached  from  religion  and  morality,  came 
the  discovery  of  tlie  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  of  this  Western  Continent.  Already  had  men's  minds 
been  drawn  off  from  high  spiritual  subjects ;  already  had 
they  begun  to  be  heathenized,  and  of  the  earth  earthy  ;  the 
church  was  rednced  to  be  a  tool  of  the  state;  the  minister 
of  religion  shorn  of  his  sacred  autliority  aud  converted  into 
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A  police  offloer.  The  worlil  w«9  ripo  for  a  new  order  nf 
thingH;  for  enterini;;  into  the  raroer  of  inrliipfriiil  iig^raii- 
dizeiiient,  the  accumulation  of  treasures  on  earth,  forgetful 
that  moth  and  nist  m;iy  corrupt  and  tliicvcs  break  through 
and  steal.  The  newly  discovered  worlds  afforded  the  means 
both  of  increasing  and  of  satisfying  this  tendency.  A  sudden 
change  Guno  over  tlie  whole  industrial  world;  visions  of  untold 
wealtli  floated  before  all  eyes;  and  men  who  would  in  tho 
twelfth  century  have  boon  enntent  to  lead  lives  of  self- 
denial,  and  to  labor  as  pesiceful  monks,  seeking  in  their 
quiet  retreats  for  the  crown  of  (iod's  approval,  wero  crosa- 
ing  all  oceans,  penetrating  into  all  forests,  digging  into  all 
monntains,  in  pnnsnit  of  ooi-n.  The  love  of  gold  suppluntc^i 
the  love  of  God;  and  the  professed  followers  of  Christ  no 
longer  maile  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  to  the  Gold 
Coafit,  to  Florida,  M»'..\i<!o,  ami  IVru,  in  pursuit  not  of  tho 
sacred  rclic«  of  aiintB  and  martyrs,  monuments  consecrated 
by  faith  and  love,  but  of  the  fabh'd  Eldorado.  Commi-reo 
took  a  new  Higiit,  an<I  in  a  few  years  manufactures  begiiii  to 
flourish,  great  industrial  estahlishments  to  spring  up;  science 
and  inventive  genius  came  itt — Manchester,  Leeds,  I^well, 
— an  innnonse  operative  populafinn  wanting  shirts  to  their 
backs  while  shirts  are  lying  idle,  oiled  up  in  warchousea, 
and  they  starving  in  the  mitlst  of  abundance  1 

Wp  have  hen-  glanced  at  pome  of  tho  canws  vvliicli  have 
operated  to  destroy  the  religious  faitli  of  tho  middle  ages, 
to  abolish  the  worship  of  God  in  Christian  lands,  and  to  in- 
tro«luce  the  worship  of  AL'immon, — all-triuniphant  Mammon, 
Going  along  through  the  streets  of  Boston  tiie  other  day. 
wo  remarked  that  it  has  become  the  fiishion  to  convert  tho 
basement  f1(»ors  of  our  churches  into  r«-t;iil  shone  of  various 
kinds  of  merchandise,  llow  sii;nitic!int!  The  church  ismado 
to  rest  on  Tradk;  (.'hrist  on  Mammon.  Wiis  any  thing  ever 
more  typical  ?  The  rents  of  thcsi-  shops  in  some  cjt<c«,  we 
are  told,  pay  tho  whole  expanse  of  the  minister's  salary. 
Poor  minister!  if  thou  shonldfet  but  tiike  it  into  thy  head  to 
rebuke  Mammon,  as  thy  dnty  bids  thee,  and  to  ))ointouttho 
aellishness  and  iniquity  of  tho  dominant  spirit  of  ti-a<le,  thy 
underpinning   wouhl  elide   from   under    thee,    and    thou 

wouhlst .     But  hin<l  is  valuable ;  and  why  should  it  Ho 

idle  all  days  in  the  week  but  one,  because  a  mecting-houso 
stands  on  it?  Ay,  sure  onouyh.  O,  blcisscd  thrift,  great 
art  thou,  and  hast  learned  to  coin  thy  God  and  to  put  hira 
out  at  usury  !     But  what  hiist  thon  gained  i     Tliou  artcar»- 
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lirorn  aud  haggard,  and  with  all  thy  econoniieSj  begrudging 
Hiuxven  tlie  small  plat  of  orrouiid  for  hi$  temple, — Heaven 
who  gives  thee  all,  this  whole  earth,  bo  much  broader  than 
thou  oaiist  cultivate,  thou  hast  to  provide  bread  and  eoup 
societies  for  the  poor  starving  men  and  women,  who  would 
work,  but  Ciin  get  no  work. 

ilere  we  are,  in  Ireland,  every  third  person  reduced  to 
live  on  tliinl-nitc  potatoes,  these  scantily  obtained,  and  for 
only  tliirty-six  w<'cks  in  the  ymr;  in  England  and  Scotland, 
with  dark  lanes,  Stockport  eellaii;,  and  St.  Ivca  work-houses, 
Mancliestor  in.-nrrectionfi,  gloomy  enough;  in  France,  no 
great  better,  daily  eiiieiitis,  kcjtt  down  by  sheer  foixje  of 
armed  soldiery  ;  and  in  this  country,  following  rapidly  on  iu 
thesjime  way,  go<lless  and  heartless,  sneering  at  virtue,  plii» 
lanthropy,  owning  no  relation  of  man  to  man  but  what  Car- 
lyle  tenne  "cash  payment."  What  is  to  be  tlic  upshot  of 
all  this?  Dearcotnitryincn,  we  have  before  to-day  told  you 
all  this;  but  though  you  are  wise,  intelligent,  virtuous — the 
freest,  nohlest,  meekest,  humblest  people  that  ever  breathed 
this  l>lf3sed  air  of  heaven,  we  see  nothing  that  you  aro 
doing  to  guard  against  worse,  or  to  remedy  what  is  bad.  Wo 
read  the  newHjmpers,  the  protecting  genii  and  guardian 
angels  of  the  land.  We  seize  the  leading  editorials,  and  in 
the  simplicity  of  our  he.irt  and  the  eagomoss  of  our  spirit 
ask,  What  clieer?  Surely,  with  so  many  Able  Editors,  all 
toiling  and  sweating  at  the  anvil,  all  devoted  heart  and  soul 
to  the  puidic  good,  we  must  be  sjife,  and  the  means  of 
averting  the  cJ^amity  dreaded  must  be  within  our  reach ; 
tlie  remedy  must  l>e  found  out  and  insisted  on.  Alasf 
brother  e<litors,  w«  love  and  honor  yon  ;  but  we  must  say^ 
we  sec  not  as  ye  touch  the  problem,  conceive  of  it  even, 
far  less  propose  a  solution.  Ye  are  all  at  work  witib 
details,  with  petty  schemes,  proposing  nothing  that  comes 
up  to  the  mark.  Some  of  you  talk  of  Home  Industry  ;  the- 
wisest  among  you  talk  of  Free  Trade ;  none  of  you,  as  wft 
hear,  speak  oi  God',  and  tell  your  readers  that  for  a  people- 
who  woraliip  Mammon,  there  is  no  good.  Nay,  yon  must 
not  epoak  of  these  matters ;  for  if  you  do,  who  will  adver- 
tise in  your  columns  or  subscribe  for  your  papers  ?  Nay^ 
how  many  subscribers  will  our  friend,  theEuitor  of  this 
Journal,  lose  by  inserting  this  very  Article  ?  Are  we  not 
treueln'ng  at  every  moment  on  forbidden  ground  (  Do  wo- 
say  one  word  tliat  parly  leaiicrs  will  not  turn  pale  or  look: 
cross  at  i     What  political  capital  can  be  made  out  of  what 
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we  say  ?  Alas!  brother  editors,  do  not  tliink  wo  intend  to 
upbraid  you.  God  knows  our  condition  is  not  one  to  be 
enviod.  With  tlio  whole  weight  of  tho  republic  on  our 
Rhoul<l«'rs,  and  we,  alas !  none  of  tlie  strongest  in  bone  or 
mustile!  God  pity  us  I  For  to  earry  tliis  Imi^m.!.  republic, 
with  its  Mammon  worsliips,  and  its  Christian  ehurches  roared 
on  traflorti'  shops,  and  its  party  stri fet*,  its  rusli  for  oflico,  its 
forgetfulness  of  man's  hrotherhoud  to  man,  its  monility  of 
Let  Us  alone,  Save  wlio  can,  and  tho  devil  take  the  hind- 
moBt ;  workere  no  lonjier  finding  work  to  do;  miiFter- 
workers  roiintiiifj  their  oblig-.itions  to  their  wnrkiiien  dis- 
diarged  in  full  when  the  stipulated  wages  are  paid  ;  it  is  no 
€aey  matter. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  tho  remedy?  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourKelven.  Tho  whole  head  is  sick,  tho  whole  heart  is  faint. 
Our  induKtrial  arrungcitient*,  the  relations  of  master- 
workers,  and  workeis,  of  capital  and  lidwr,  which  have 
grown  up  during  these  last  three  hundred  years  are  esseu- 
tially  vicious,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  are  beginning  throughout 
f'liristoudom  to  |u-ove  themselves  so.  Iho  great  evil  is  not 
now  in  the  tyranny  or  oppressions  of  governments  as 
such  ;  it  IS  not  in  the  arbitrary  jx)wer  of  monureiiies,  aristoc- 
racies, or  democracies;  but  it  js  in  the  heart  of  the  people, 
and  the  industrial  order.  It  is  himply,  under  tlie  industrial 
head,  so  far  as  concerns  our  material  well-being,  in  this  fact, 
this  mournful  fact,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  certainty  of 
the  born  worker  obtaining  always  work  whereby  he  can  pro- 
vide for  tho  ordinary  wants  of  a  Imman  beiiio;.  Nor  isthia 
altogether  the  fault  of  the  master-workcPf).  To  a  very  great 
extent,  tho  immediate  employer  is  himself  in  turn  emj)Iiiyed; 
and  afl  all  who  produce,  produce  to  sell,  their  means  of  em- 
ploying, constantly  and  at  reii8<:)nable  wages,  evidently 
■depend  on  tho  state  of  the  market ;  workmen  must,  there- 
fore, with  every  depression  of  trade,  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, whatever  the  benevolence  of  the  master-workers. 

]Vor  is  itpossible,  with  the  present  organization,  or  rather 
<fi«organization  of  industry,  to  prevent  these  ruinous  fluo- 
tuations  of  tra<le.  They  may  undoubtedly  be  exaggenited  by 
bad  legislation,  as  tliey  may  be  mitigated  by  wise  and  just 
administration  of  governiiient,  but  prevented  altogether 
they  «>nnot  be.  For  this  jjiaiii  reason,  that  more  cuu  be  pro- 
duced, in  any  given  year,  with  the  present  productive  power, 
than  can  be  sold  in  any  given  live  years, — wo  mean  sold  to 
tiue  actual  consumer.     In  other  words,  by  our    vicious 
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method  of  distributing  the  products  of  klwr,  we  destroy 
the  possibility  of  keeping  up  an  eqnillbriura  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption.  We  create  a  surplue— that  is  a 
surplus,  not  when  we  consider  tlie  wants  of  the  people,  but 
when  we  consider  the  state  of  the  niurkets — ami  then  must 
slacken  our  liands  till  the  eurplus  is  worked  off.  During 
this  tirnc,  while  we  nre  working  oflf  the  surplus,  while  the 
mills  run  short  time,  or  stop  altvi<^ether,  the  workmen  must 
want  employment.  The  evil  i^  inherent  in  the  system.  We 
say  it  is  iuhcrent  in  the  sifsiein  of  icageg,  of  cash  paymenta, 
which,  as  at  present  niiderstood,  the  world  lias  for  tlie  first 
time  made  any  general  experiment  of  only  now,  since  tlie 
Protestant  reforuiatiou. 

Let  lis  not  Ik)  misinterpreted.  "We  repeat  not  here  the  folly 
of  some  men  about  equality,  and  every  man  being  in  all 
things  his  own  guide  and  master.  This  world  is  not  so 
made.  There  must  be  in  all  l>rauches  of  human  activity, 
mental,  social,  industrial,  chiefs  and  leaders.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  does  a  man  remain  a  workman  at  wages,  wiio  could 
succeed  in  managing  an  industrial  cstal>lishment  for  himself. 
Here  is  our  friend  Mr.  Smitli,  an  excellent  Ihitter,  kin<i- 
hearted,  charitable,  and  sueceeda  well ;  but  of  the  fifty  hands 
he  employs,  not  one  could  take  his  place.  Many  of  these 
journeymen  of  liis  have  been  in  business  for  themselves,  but 
failed.  They  are  admirable  workmen,  but  have  not  the 
capacity  to  direct,  to  manage,  to  carry  on  business.  It  is  so 
the  world  over.  There  must  be  cliiefs  in  religion,  in  poli- 
tics, in  industry  ;  the  few  must  lead,  the  many  must  follow. 
This  is  the  onier  of  nature ;  it  is  the  ordinaiiee  of  God  ;  and 
it  is  worse  than  idle  to  contend  against  it.  The  great  ques- 
tion concerns  the  mode  of  designating  these  chiefs,  and  the 
form  of  the  relation  which  siiall  suljsist  between  tliem  and 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Our  pivscnt  modeof  designat- 
ing them  in  the  industrial  world — in  the  ixilitical  we 
manage  it  in  this  country  somewhat  better — isoliviously  de- 
fective, and  the  relation  expressed  by  M'agcs,  in  our  modern 
sense  of  the  term,  is  an  undeniable  failure.  Under  it  tliere 
is  no  security,  no  permanency,  no  true  prosperity,  for  either 
worker  or  master-worker ;  botli  hurry  ou  to  one  common 
ruin. 

This,  we  are  well  aware,  will  not  Ix!  l)elieved.  We  do 
not  believe  ourselves  ill.  We  mistake  the  hectic  flush  uii 
the  cheek  for  the  hue  of  health.  **  We  have  Iieard,"  say 
oar  readers.  •'  this  cry  of  ruin  ever  since  we  could  reniem- 
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ber,  and  yet  wo  liave  gone  on  prospeinng,  increasing  in 
wealth,  retiiioiiiunt,  art,  lik'nitiirc,  science,  and  doubling  our 
populiition  every  tliiity  ycai's."  Yce, and  \v«  hluili  ('(tntiiiiie 
to  pnx?por  in  tlic  saniu  way.  TJic  present  sta-jnation  of 
trade  wdl  liust  not  iniidi  longer ;  business  will  soon  revive, 
liny,  is  reviving;  and  vee  shall  feel  that  the  evil  djiy  is  too 
far  off  to  bo  guarded  Ufjcnin^t,  "VVe  hliall  grow  riclier ;  we 
frhall  build  up  yot  larger  industries;  tlie  Jiunimer  will  ring 
Xniin  moniiiig  till  niglit — till  far  into  the  night ;  the  i^liix-.koi 
jllie  cotton-uiill  will  iicc  umiiaiiy  the  niiisic  of  every  water- 
fall;  the  wliole  land  he  (•ovi-ri-d  l>y  a  viibi  network  of  rail- 
roads and  c^inalrt;  our  shiph  will  dinplay  ilu'Ir  canviis  n|»»in 
<;very  pea,  and  lill  every  port  ;  our  empire  hliall  extend  from 
tl»e  Atlantic  to  the  I'aeitic,  and  from  the  I*«orthern  Ocetui 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  wc  bhali  suri)u«s  England  as  much 
iis  aiu'icnt  Carthage  anrpassed  the  niutfier  Phieiiieia  ;  be  the 
TJeheBt,  the  most  n-nowned  natimi  the  world  ever  saw.  All 
lliis,  it  needs  no  prophetic  eye  to  fure.see  ;  pi-o.*|)t'nfy  of  this 
fiort  we  may  have,  sliull  have.  It  is  not  of  outward,  material 
ruin  we  speak.  Hut  what  will  avail  all  this  outward  pms- 
perity, — our  industries,  our  wealth,  our  arts,  our  luxuries, 
our  boundless  empire,  our  niillious  of  people,  if  we  contain 
in  our  midst  a  greater  mass  of  corruption,  of  seltishness.  of 
vice,  of  cnnie,  of  abject  misery  ami  wretchedness,  than  the 
world  ever  kiw  Ixrf ore  i  And  yet,  such  will  be  our  fate  if 
wo  continue  on  in  the  path,  nay,  the  broad  road,  in  which 
ve  are  now  travelling. 

But  once  more,  we  are  asked,  what  is  the  remedy  I  Shall 
we  go  back  to  the  middle  figes.  to  feudalism  and  the  old 
<'atholic  church  ?  No,  dear  countr>anen,  no.  This  is  no 
longer  possible  even  if  it  wore  desirable.  We  liavo  got  lire- 
arms,  heathen  liteniture,  printing,  and  the  new  world  ;  with 
lh  'se  it  is  not  possihle  to  reconstruct  the  middle  ages.  How 
often  must  we  remind  you  that  there  is  no  going  ha<^k  i  Who 
ever  knew  yesterday  to  return  <  I"ron>  tiie  bottom  of  our 
lieart  we  believe  these  much  decried  middle  ages  were  far 
preferable, — regarded  as  detinitivc, — to  our  own.  What  we 
have  HS  yet  obtained  by  departing  from  thorn, — unless  we 
make  it  the  8tej»})ing-stone  to  something  more,— is  far  l>eneath 
thcra.  The  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  we  must  needs 
believe  were, — saving  the  hope  of  reucliing  the  proiriised 
land, — worse  off  than  in  Egypt  making  briclcs  for  their  taak- 
inasters;  but  this  promised  land,  flowing  with  milk  and 
iioney,  lay  before  them,  not  behind  them,  and  could   be 
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Tfaclied  not  by  returning  to  Egypt,  bat  by  pressing  onwart/ 
ihi'owjk  the  wilderness.  We  pray  thee,  gentle,  or  ratlier 
-ungentle  reader,  not  to  niisintfrpret  ue,  on  this  point,  its 
tliou  art  wont  to  do.  No  more  than  thou  dost  do  we  believe 
in  the  perfection  of  tlie  middle  ages,  as  much  as  we  may 
admire  them,  and  as  mucli  guperior  to  the  present  as  we  cer> 
tuinly  hold  tliein.  We  would  not  bring  them  back  if  we 
oonld.  They  do  not  eoiiie  up  to  our  ideal  of  what  is  moet 
dudirable  for  the  human  race ;  nor  to  what  is  attainable 
even.  They  had  many  and  heavy  dmwbuckp.  (^ut  from, 
under  tlie  veil  of  romance,  which  tiinu  and  (genius  have 
woven  for  them,  we  see  ever  and  anon  the  ghu&tly  death^s 
bead  peering.  No  wise  man  regrete  their  departure;  no 
wise  man  labors  to  reproduce  them  ;  and  herein  Oie  Sclde- 
jrels  and  Oxford  divines  are  not  wise,  and  do  but  kick 
against  the  ]»ricks.  We  grieve  not  that  we  can  have  these 
ages  DO  more;  that  feudalism  is  gone,  and  the  church  of 
(ircgory  VII.,  that  Napoleon  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  is 
gtine,  never  to  retnrii  ;  but  we  do  grieve  that  in  getting 
iid  of  them,  we  have  supplied  their  place  by  nothing  bet- 
ter; by  nothing  so  good.  In  contrasting  them  with  the 
jireserit,  we  have  wished  to  ehow  our  countrymen  that  they 
biiould  not  be  contented  with  the  prcisent,  nor  despair  of 
HMuething  better;  for  better  once  was  and  m.ay  be  again; 
tliougli  not  in  tlie  fdd  form. 

But  if  we  would  nut  reconstract  the  old  feudal  and  Catho- 
lic society,  we  would  have  what  feudalism  and  mediseval 
Catholicity  sought  to  realize;  and  to  some  extent,  though 
in  a  rude  and  imj>erfect  manner,  it  may  be,  did  realize.  We 
would  have  men  ijoverned^  and  well  governed,  let  who  will 
be  the  governors,  or  what  form  adopted  there  may  be  for 
b<^']ecting  them.  God's  curse  and  hutiiaiiity's  curse  ali>o  do 
and  will  rest  on  the  no-govcrmncnt  schcinci's.  Satan  him- 
«elf  was  chief  anarch,  and  all  anarchs  are  his  children.  Men 
need  government,  iinv,  have  a  right  to  demand  government, 
without  which  there  is  no  life  for  them.  We  would  also  see 
iwived  in  all  its  mediieval  force  and  activity  the  Christian 
faith,  and  a^  the  interpreter  of  that  faith,  the  Christian  church, 
•one  and  indivisil)le;  tiie  grrnuui  and  pillar  of  the  tnith; 
olothed  witii  tlie  uutliority  wliich  of  right  belongs  to  it;  and 
•enjoining  and  exercising  a  discipline  on  high  and  low,  ricli 
Jind  jKKir.  as  efl'eclive  as  that  of  the  middle  ages,  but  modi- 
iied  to  meet  the  new  wants  and  relations  of  Ciiristeiidom. 
Tliere  is  no  true  lic'iny  on  this  God's  eartii,  for  men  who  do 
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not  believe  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  tlic  ever  pix-smt  spirit  nf 
truth,  justice,  love ;  in  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world ; 
norwitnout  the  cliurch  of  C'lirist,  active  and  enioient,  authori- 
tative over  faitli  ii?ui  consi.'icnce,  couipctoiit  to  instruct  as  in 
the  mysteries  of  our  dt-stiny,  and  to  direct  us  wisely  and 
surely  through  tiie  i-rcjition  of  a  heaven  liere  on  earth,  to  a 
hulier  and  iiij^licr  heaven  la-reafter.  We  must  revoke  the 
divorce  unui»cly  and  wickedly  decreed  botwecn  politicis 
and  ri'lijxion  and  inonility.  It  must  not  be  accounted 
a  snp«Tlhiity  in  the  politician  to  have  a  conscience;  nur 
an  impurtineneo  to  sjieak  and  to  act  as  if  he  believed  in. 
the  eternal  ih>d,  and  loared  the  retributions  of  tlie  noseon 
world  ;  nor  incmusisfciit  witli  tho  uc-knowlfd^c'd  duties  of 
the  minister  of  rclijiinn,  to  withluild  aliMilutiou  from  the 
base  politician,  the  foul  wretch,  wliatever  his  private  morals, 
who  will  in  public  lifL-  bctniy  his  country,  or  support  an 
unjuBt  policy  tlirough  pica  of  utility  or  mere  expediency. 
It  must  not  always  be  in  vaiu  that  a  public  measure  is 
«|iown  to  be  unjust  in  order  to  secure  its  defeat,  or  just,  in 
order  to  secure  ita  adoption.  Nations  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  there  is  a  Higher  than  they,  and  that  they  may  lawfully 
do  only  what  the  Sovereign  of  sovereigns  commands. 
Right  must  be  carried  into  the  cabinet  conncils  of  minis- 
ters, into  legislative  halls,  into  the  bureaus  of  businesa,  and 
preside  at  tlio  tribunals  of  justice ;  men  must  be  made  to^ 
reel  deep  in  tlieir  inmost  being,  whtsthcr  in  public  life  or  in 
private  life,  that  they  are  wateiicd  by  the  all-seeing  Eye, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  be  pfx»r,  better  to  beg,  better  to 
starve,  than  to  depart  in  the  le:ist  iota  from  the  law  of  rigid 
justice,  and  thrice  blessed  charity.  This  is  what  we  need  ; 
what  we  ficmand  for  our  country,  for  all  countries;  an<l 
demand  too  in  the  reverend  name  of  him  who  was,  and  is, 
and  is  to  be,  and  in  the  sacred  name  of  humanity,  whose 
tnatemal  heart  is  wounded  liy  tlie  least  wound  received  by 
the  least  signiticant  of  her  children. 

But  how  shall  this  faith  be  reproduced  \  It  is  not  for  us 
to  answer  this  question.  There  are,  ns  we  compute,  sonic 
fifteen  tliousand  clergymen  in  this  country,  of  all  names  and 
grades ;  all,  wc  are  bound  to  |)rusunie,  good  men  and  true ; 
apostolic  men;  laboring  with  an  eye  siuijle  to  the  glory  of 
their  .Vlsistcr  in  tlie  siilvation  of  men;  abFe  ministers  of  tJio 
New  Testament,  comprehending  all  mysteries,  and  com- 
pt?tx3nt  to  unfoM  t^i  us  the  destinies  of  man  and  society; 
speaking  with  an  unction  from  tlie  Holy  One,  words  of  truth 
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with  power,  as  men  having  authority.  To  these  belongs 
the  prerogative  to  answer  the  questiou  proposed.  We  have 
no  aisposition  to  encroach  on  tiieir  peculiar  province.  But, 
holy  fatliei-s,  pt-nnit  us  with  all  respect  for  your  order,  to  ask, 
you  being  what  we  have  presumed,  how  happens  it  that 
truth  dies  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  God's  altars 
are  everywliere  digged  down,  and  those  of  Mamnmu  setup? 
It  is  not  for  us  to  rebuke  an  elder,  but,  holy  fathers,  does 
not  this  fact  speak  of  neglected  duty,  of  unfaithfulness  to 
your  charge?  Your  pro^ssion  falls  into  disrepute;  your 
nocks  run  after  sti-auge  gods,  and  set  up  those  to  be  gods 
which  are  no  gods.  Some  of  yonr  most  zealous  supporters, 
who  are  severest  against  those  who  reverence  you  not,  who 
carry  around  the  box  of  charity,  put  a  penny  in  but  do  take 
a  shilling  out ;  your  well  dressed  hearers,  in  their  soft 
cushioned  pews,  smile  or  sleep  when  you  talk  of  heaven,  of 
hell,  of  eternity,  of  man's  aecountabijity  and  the  necessity 
of  seeking  heaven  by  self-denial,  by  crucifying  the  world, 
and  exercising  fjiith  towards  God  and  charity  towards  men. 
These  old-fashioned  notions  seem  to  be  outgrown,  and  men 
fancy  themselves  now  gliding  on  safely  to  the  Celestial  City, 
as  our  friend  Hawthorne  has  it,  on  recently  constructod 
railroads,  with  Apollyon  himself  for  conductor  and  chief 
engineer.  Could  this  have  happened,  hoi}'  fathers,  if  you 
had  been  faithful  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church?  (J,  it 
is  a  fearful  thing  that  you  and  we. shall  be  compelled  to 
answer  at  the  dread  tribunal  for  the  faith  of  this  people ! 
God  will  ask  of  iis,  AV'^here  are  the  ehilditm  1  comnuttea  to 
your  charge?     What  shall  we  have  to  answer! 

Politically,  also,  we  need  soniethinE:,  and  something  may 
unquestionably  be  done,  especially  in  this  country  where 
the  people  are  .supreme,  inasmuch  as  the  people  are  wise  and 
virtuous.  Were  it  our  province  to  suggest  any  thing  to  be 
done  under  this  head,  we  should  recommend  the  complete 
deBtruction  of  the  paper-money  system,  the  repeal  of  ail 
measures  facetiously  called  protection  of  home  industry, 
which  tax  one  interest  for  tlie  purpose  of  building  up 
another,  and  labor  for  the  enhancement  of  the  proftta  of 
capital ;  and  the  ado])tion  of  a  uniform  measure  of  values,  so 
that  men  shall  buy  and  sell  by  the  same  measure,  and  trade 
cease  to  be  only  a  resnectalile  form  of  gambliiig  with  loaded 
dice.  But,  we  are  told  that  the  great  merit  of  the  politician 
is  to  find  out  and  conform  to  the  will  of  the  people ;  wo 
will  therefore  make  no  proposition.     There  are  at  least  in 
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uro  Bulccted 
Now,  in  the 


this  conntry,  computing  federal  and  Btate  officers,  from 
president  do^nl  to  tide-waiters,  and  governors  down  to  ticld- 
Wrivers,  all  told,  not  less  tban  eoine  liundi'ed  and  fifty  tliou- 
Kiiid  ofBce-Iiolders,  to  say  nothing  of  twice  iis  iiiaiiv  oftice- 
MC'kcrs,  liiirdly  if  at  all  their  iiifcriors.  These  arc  the  pulit- 
jciil  chiofa  of  the  people.  The  people  are  virtuous  and 
intelligent.  Tiiey  will  alwavH  therefore  select  the  most 
virtuous  and  inteiligoot  of  tiieir  uuntl>er  for  their  cliicfs. 
These  otBce-holdcrs,  thcrcfure,  are  ami  must  be  held  to  be  a 
i'.iir  and  full  repn?6ciitatioti  uf  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
tlie  American  people. 

Now,  it  belongs  to  these,  the  selected  chiefs  of  the 
people,  to  iritrodiu^e  and  carry  through  all  neodod  polit- 
ical refonus.  Politioid  Chiefs,  yuu  are  iiitruhted  with 
have  the  confldcjice  of  tlic  people;  you 
by  us  to  bo  our  governoj-s  and  guides, 
name  of  our  common  country  we  call  upon 
yi>u,  since  you  iimmcstionably  have  the  ability,  to  put  lui 
end  to  tho  evils  wo  liavo  eomi)iainedof,  »»  far  ;u»  they  oolong 
til  your  department.  We  are  eiire  tiie  pooplt;,  if  they  are  as 
wise  and  a-s  virtuous  as  you  tell  thcni  they  are,  and  have 
made  thetii  believe  they  are,  have  never  wished  tho  pullliejj 
elate  of  things  which  now  is,  "We  are  sure,  that  the  great 
mass  of  your  constituents,  however  they  may  err  as  to  moans, 
di»  really  prefer  gdod  government,  which  maintjiiiis  freedom 
for  all,  and  which  at  leiigtgivoii  us  this  simple  kind  of  liberty 
of  willed  Carlyle  speaks,  to  buy  where  we  can  cheapest,  to 
sell  where  dearest.  Do  you  then  regard  thi^  will,  resign 
Vour  functions,  or  work  out  something  better  than  we  now 
liave :  and  bt^tter  not  merely  for  rich  eajiitalists  and  trading 
jioliticians,  but  better  for  our  poor  sister  tlte  washerwoman, 
and  the  still  poorer  t-ittcr,  tho  sempstress,  with  her  three 
little  children  growing  up  in  ignorance,  to  Ije  corrupted  by 
the  rabble  rout  with  which  they  must  associate. 

Of  industrial  reforms  proiK>rly  so  called,  we  speak  not. 
Owenisms,  Saint-Simonisms,  rourieristus,  (.'ommunibms,  and 
tmns  enough  in  all  conscietico  are  rile,  indicating  at  least, 
that  men  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  present  industrial 
relations  are  becoming  rpijte  unbeiirable.  Three  years  ago, 
we  brought  forward  our  "Morrison  Pill,"  but  the  public 
made  up  wry  faces,  and  absolutely  refused  to  take  it ;  &o 
luueh  the  worse  for  them.  We  cannot  affi»rd  to  throw  away 
our  medicines,  even  if  they  are  quack  medicines.  We  cease 
attempting  to  j^resci'tbe.     W^c  leave  tints  matter  to  the  luit- 
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ural  diiefs  of  industry,  that  is,  to  bank  pre^deiits,  c^^iera, 
and  directors;  to  the  presidents  and  directors  of  iii&nranoe 
oflSces,  of  railroads  and  other  corporations;  heavy  manu- 
facturers, and  leading  merchants;   the   nia.-«ti-r-workera,  in 
Carlyle'8  terininologv,  the  Plugsons  of  TJnderehot.     Messrs. 
Plnesons  of  Uiidcrsnot,  you  are  a  nunieroxis  and  a  power- 
ful body.     You  are  the  chiefs  of  industry,  and  in  some  sort 
linld  our  lives  in  your  pockets.    You  are  a  respectable  body. 
We  see  you  occnpyiiit;  the  chief,  seat*  in  the  synapjguus, 
consulted  by  secretariejs  of  the  treasury,  constitut.ingl^oards 
of    trade,   conventions   of    manufacturers,   forming   homo 
leagues,  presiding  over  lyceums,  making  speeches  at  meet- 
ings for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  other  eh:u-itable  purpo&iiK. 
You  are  great ;  you  are  respectable ;  and  you  have  a  benevo- 
lent regard  for  all  poor  laborers.     Suffer  us,  alaal  a  poor 
laborer  enough,   to  do  you  homage,  and  render  30a  the 
tribute   of  our  gratitude.     Think   not   that   we   mean   to 
reproach  you  witli  the  present  state  of  iiuluotry  and  the 
working  men.     We  have  no  mpwaches  to  bring,     Ihit,  ye 
ate  able  to  place  our  industry  on  its  right  basis,  and  we  call 
ui>on  you  to  do  it;  nay,  we  tell  yoii  that  not  we  only,  but  a 
iligherthan  any  of  ns,  will  hold  you  ^C!spon^ible  for  the 
future  condition  of  the  indut^trial  cla&ses.     If  you  govern 
industry  only  with  a  view  to  your  own  jtrofit,  to  the  profit 
of  master- workers,  we  tell  you  that  the  little  you  contribute 
to  build  work-huu908,  and  to  furnibh  bread   and  soup,  will 
not  be  held  as  a  final  discharge.     If  God  has  given  you 
capacities  to  lead,  it  has  been  that  you  might  be  a  blessing 
to  those  who  want  that  capacity.     As  he  wul  hold  the  dergv 
responsible  for  the  religious  faith  of  the  people,  as  he  will 
hold  the  political  chiefs  responsible  for  tue  wnse  ordinance 
and  administration  of  government,  so,  respected  Masters, 
will  he  hold  you  res]ioTi6ible  for  the  wise  organization  of 
industry  and  the  just  distribution  of  its  fi-uits.     Here,  we 
dare  speak,  for  here  we  are  the  interpreter  of  the  law  of 
God.     Every  pang  the  |X)or  mother  feels  over  lier  starving 
boy,  is  recorded  in  heaven  against  you,  and  goes  to  swell  tlie 
account  you  are  running  up  there,  and  which  you,  with  all 
your  financiering,  may  be  unable  to  discharge.     Do  not 
believe  that  no  books  are  kept  but  your  own,  nor  that  your 
n^cthod  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry  is  the  highest 
method,  the  most  perfect.     Look  to  it,  then.     What  does  it 
profit,  though  a  man  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
8oul  ?     Ay,  respected  Masters,  as  little  as  ye  think  of  the 
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matter,  ye  have  souls,  and  souls  that  can  be  lost,  too,  if  not 
lost  already.  lu  God's  name,  in  humanity's  name,  nay,  io 
the  name  of  your  own  souls,  which  will  not  relish  the  fire 
that  is  never  quenched,  nor  feel  at  ease  under  the  gnawinga 
of  the  worm  tiiat  never  dies,  let  us  entreat  you  to  lose  no 
time  in  re-arranging  industry,  and  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  these  evils,  which  with  no  malice  we  have  roughly 
sketched  for  you  to  look  upon.     The  matter,  friends,  is 

Sreesing,  and  aelay  may  prove  fatal.  Remember,  there  is  a 
tod  in  heaven,  who  may  say  to  you,  "  Go  to  now,  ye  rich 
men,  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon 
you;  your  riches  are  corrupted,  and  your  garments  are 
moth-eaten,  your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered ;  and  the  met 
of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against  you,  and  sliall  eat  your 
flesh  as  it  were  fire.  You  have  stored  up  to  yourselves 
wrath  against  the  last  days.  Behold  the  hire  of  the  laborers 
who  have  reaped  your  fields  of  which  you  have  defrauded 
them,  crieth  out ;  and  the  cry  of  them  hath  entered  into  the 
ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth. '  This  is  not  our  denunciation ; 
it  is  not  the  declamation  of  tlie  agrarian  seeking  to  arm  the 
poor  against  the  rich  ;  but  it  is  God  himself  speaking  to  you 
now  in  warning,  what  he  will  hereafter,  unless  you  are  wise, 
to  you  in  retribution. 


THE  CHURCH  QUESTION.* 

[From  Brownaon's  Quarterly  Bevlew  for  January,  1844.] 

I  HAVE  not  introduced  these  Tracts,  which  have  created 
«o  much  excitement,  and  concerning  which  so  much  has  heen 
said  and  written  during  the  last  few  years,  for  the  purpose 
of  going  into  a  critical  examination  of  their  literary,  or  tneir 
theological  merits ;  nor,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing far  into  the  question  of  the  claims  of  the  Anglican 
■church  to  catholicity,  which  they  open  up ;  hut  because  they 
happen  to  furnish  me  with  a  convenient  text  for  some  rather 
desultory  remarks  on  the  very  important  religious  movement 
of  which  they  are  one  of  the  pregnant  signs. 

So  far  as  they  broach  the  claims  of  the  church  of  England 
to  be  the  cathoue,  or  a  catholic  church,  I  probably  should  not 
altogether  agree  with  their  learned  and  pious  authors.  Re- 
garded as  a  question  of  outward  organization  and  canonical 
•communion,  the  claims  of  the  church  of  England  to  catho- 
licity, on  her  own  admitted  principles,  do  not  appear  to  me 
to  stand  on  any  better  footing  than  those  of  the  other  Prot- 
«stant  communions.  She  holds,  and  rightfully,  that  the 
holy  catholic  apostolic  church  is  supreme,  under  God,  in  all 
matters  of  faith  and  discipline.  It  is  taTie,  she  adds,  it  is 
not  la\vf ul  for  the  church  to  ordain  any  thing  contrary  to, 
or  besides  God's  word  written,  to  be  believed  for  necessity 
of  salvation ;  but  this  does  in  no  wise  impair  her  authority ; 
because  she  is  the  keeper  and  interpreter  of  the  word  writ- 
ten, as  well  as  of  the  word  spoken  ;  oecause  it  is  she  herself, 
by  virtue  of  her  authoritative  interpretations  of  the  word, 
that  prescribes  and  interprets  the  limitations  and  extent  of 
her  own  powers;  and  because  she  alone  has  tlie  right  to 
judge  of  tneir  infraction,  and  also  of  the  mode  and  measure 
-of  redress.  She  cannot  suffer  the  individual  member,  or  any 
number  of  individual  members,  as  such,  to  judge  her  acts,  or 
to  plead  the  sacred  text  against  her  decisions ;  for  this  would 
be  to  authorize  dissent  and  individualism  against  which,  she 
protests. 

^Tracts  for  the  Times.  Br  Membera  of  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford. 
Ifew  York:  1889. 
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Now  it  is  tindcniabk*  that  frutn  the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  8ay  the  lejist,  the  chiircli  of  Etighiiid  had  no  sep- 
ar,ite>  independent  existouce.  It  was  an  integral  portion^ 
canonically  coneidered,  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  acknowl- 
edged head  and  centre  of  whii-h  were  ut  Rt-ntio,  This 
Catholic  cliureh,  one  and  indivisil»io,  includini;  all  national 
or  looal  churches  in  coniiiiunioii  with  it,  was,  duriiit;  tho 
period  I  have  named,  supremu,  and  therefore  c«>iup«;tent 
to  lejjislate  on  all  matters  of  faitli,  diaciplino.  and  church 
organization  for  all  its  nieinl>er8.  Whatever  niodilicatious 
in  rug:u-d  to  faith  or  diseiiiliue,  or  to  the  constitution  and 
administration,  the  digtriV>ution  or  concentration  of  power, 
she  chose  to  introduce,  she  was  competent  to  introduce ;  and 
they  must  override  all  ancient  usa^jes  inconsistent  with 
them,  and  be  as  obligatory  on  all  the  meinhei-s  as  it'  they  had 
existed  from  the  bcgijining.  Grant,  if  you  will,  that  in 
some  cases  the  modiliciitions,  or  by  whatever  name  you 
choose  to  call  them,  whicli  were  actually  introduced,  were 
injudicious,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Gosjh.'!,  opprca- 
sive  even, — altliough  this  is  liardly  udtuifisiljle  by  a  good 
churchman, — rt'drch^  could  rightfully  1k>  sought  only  in  luid 
through  the  orderly  and  utlicial  .actinn  <>f  the  church  lierwlf, 
that  is.  in  and  through  the  body ;  not  in  atnl  through  tho 
nietnlnu's  acting  on  tliL'ir  own  re(ii)onBiliility. 

Wo  nnibt  not  forget  the  unittj  of  the  ciiurch.  There  is 
no  ri'serve  to  be  niailc  in  favor  of  riatwnal.  c/ntn/fM,  sis  if 
tlie  church  existing  in  a  given  nation  were  an  Independent 
church,  subsisting  by  itself  and  holding  comnnmiuu  with 
the  cluirch  existing  in  other  ruitiotis,  not  as  the  ne<'o66;iry 
condition  of  its  owji  vitality,  but  as  a  uumv  act  of  ('hrihtiau 
and  uiinisfA'rial  L-duitefty  ;  for  this  would  be  to  deny  both 
the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  church.  It  wen;  u  rcjil 
rending  of  Christ's  seamless  garment.  The  church  of 
Christ  Knows  no  geographical  boumlarieft,  no  national  limit- 
ations, no  national  dittmcfiouis.  The  member  of  Chriafn 
churcli  here  in  Ho8ton  \»  a  member  of  it  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  in  communion  with  the  whole  Ijody,  wherever 
it  is.  If  not,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  unifv  iind  catliolicity. 
Asanming  tliese  principles,  which  tiie  church  of  Enghirnl 
does  and  must  assume,  as  the  foundation  of  her  own  claim* 
to  catholicity,  I  see  not  how  she  can  jnetify  herself  iii 
separating,  hb  she  did  in  the  sixtei-nth  ce;  tnry,  and  setting 
up  a  particular  communion,  witliout  going  the  whole  Icngtu 
ol  diaeent,  and  abandoning  entirely  her  own  principles.   On 
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the  ground,  tlion,  tlmt  it  is  necessiiry  to  Iiavo  inaintaita-il 
from  tho  tirst  tlie  unity  of  the  Lord's  bcxly  unbi-ukoii,  I 
think  she  not  only  fails  to  prove  lieiiielf  to  be  the  ciitliolio 
churcli,  but  to  be,  in  the  Ciitholic  sense,  even  a  chureli  at 
all. 

Bat  I  do  not  wish  to  pursne  the  dlscnssion.  The  ques- 
tion in  this  form  is  to  me  one  of  only  secondary  importance.' 
I  own  that  tho  church  of  England  iiiv«  fiever  bi-en  able  to 
convince  me,  on  the  E;round  she  aifSQiues,  of  the  validity  of 
her  claims;  but  shall  I  therefore  seek  to  unehurch  ner? 
God  forbid  I  Tliero  is  and  can  be  but  otw  catliolic  cliurt;h. 
If  she  is  that  church,  all  nut  in  communion  with  her  are 
unchurched  ;  and  all  wlu.i  are  not  moinbers  of  lier  commun- 
ion are  out  of  the  pale  of  the  phurch;  therefore  out  of 
Christ ;  therefore,  a^Jiin.  out  of  the  way  of  salvation.  Shall 
I  say  all  this?  Shall  I  say  that  all  tlie  members  of  tha 
Roman  Catholic  church,  of  tiie  Greek  church,  tlie  Armenian 
church,  the  Lutheran,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Congref;Htiun:d, 
tho  Methodist,  the  Bapti&t  ai-e  out  of  the  way  of  salvation, 
and  can  be  saved  only  by  becoming  members  of  the  church 
of  England?  It  were  a  terrible  responsibility  to  say  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  shall  I  say  that  all  who  have  livea  and 
died  in  the  church  of  England  since  the  time  of  Henry  and 
Crantnor,  have  lived  and  died  out  of  Christ  ?  I  dare  not 
say  60. 

The  fact  is,  those  of  us  who  believe  in,  and  seek  the 
unity  of  the  Lord's  body,  must  be  careful  how  welay  di>wu 
principles  which  unchurch  all  but  our  own  p;irticular  com 
manion,  or  which  would  exclude  from  the  church  of  Christ, 
in  the  sense  necessary  for  salvatioh,  and  which  is  a  higher 
sense  too,  tlian  that  of  mere  outward  coramimion,  any  par- 
ticular body  of  professing  Christians  wliich  maintains  tho 
Christian  principles  and  spirit  in  the  lives  of  its  members. 
Tho  ffreat  question  of  the.  church  sliould  be  lot>ked  at  from 
a  higher  and  broader  ]:toiiit  of  view  than  that  of  particular 
communions.  The  outwanl  form  of  the  Ltjrd's  uody  hua 
been  broken  into  fnigments;  but  it  was  an  immortal  oody, 
and  each  particular  fragment,  however  small,  or  however 
far  the  adversary  may  have  cast  it  abroad  in  the  earth,  ia 
still  quick  with  ita  original  life,  and  Cjinnot  die.  Instead, 
then,  of  contending  tliat  this  or  that  particular  fragment  ia 
the  whole  bod)',  and  contains  all  the  life,  the  re.il  ftnends  of 
the  unity  and  catholicity  ot  the  cliurch,  imitating,  as  AUltou 
says,  the  careful   search  of   Isis  after   the  scattered   frag- 
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monts  of  tlie  lorn  body  of  tlie  good  Osiris,  eliould  seek 
tlicm  iti  evurv  pl:io«  nf  opjuirtuiiity,  ami  l)ritig  tliern  a^l 
together,  to  be  Jiiuulded  auuw  into  one  huiuogeneous  und 
lovely  furiu  of  perfection. 

Entertaining  tliese  views,  L  rcuid  with  pain  that  jwrtioa 
of  tliuae  tractb  which  is  diitictcd  ax^aiiint  the  chui<ch  of 
'Rome,  and  alsn  that  portion  wliicti  attueks  Dissenters. 
AVliat  1  have  just  siid  of  the  ehuins  of  the  elmreh  of  En^ 
land,  tliouglk  I  have  a  very  great  reejMJct  for  that  comniuu- 
ion,  may  well  show,  in  the  unpleii8;uit  feelings  it  may 
iiwalvcu  ill  the  breasts  of  its  niembers,  how  very  impolitic 
it  would  be,  to  say  notliing  niuro,  for  any  partioular  eom- 
inanion  tos«!t  np  to  be  M<?  churoh  catholic,  and,  therefore, 
to  unchurch  all  the  rest.  Each  communion  unchurched  ia 
provoked  to  bring  forward  its  own  claims;  and,  inntead  of 
peace  and  unity,  we  have  strife  and  division  ;  each  crving 
out,  "  Ye  are  iiejx'ti&s  and  schismatics;  the  Temple  of^  the 
Lord  is  with  us ;  we  arc  the  cliurcli ;  only  they  who  worship 
with  us  can  be  8;ivcd."  We  are  all  called,  whatever  the 
name  we  bear,  whatever  our  mnk  or  inihieiice  in  the  Chria- 
tian  world,  to  a  higher  and  a  more  Christian  work.  We  are 
all  called  to  labor  for  reunion,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
unity  of  the  {■hun.-h;  unity  of  polit}',  of  faith,  and  of  di»- 
ciijline.  But  we  must,  if  we  will  labor  with  success,  take 
our  etsmd  on  an  eminence  which  overhxiks  all  these  sectarian 
divisions  and  causes  of  strife  and  bitterness,  and  seek  to 
unite  men  in  the  very  unity  of  the  Christian  life,  the  deep, 
the  eternal,  the  creative  pnuciple  of  Christian  unity,  which 
is  Christ  himself.  In  other  w^rd.^  wo  must  rifjc  to  a  full 
com|in.d»ension  of  that  hiijfmr  unity  which  is  the  principle 
and  cause  of  the  unity  of  polity,  of  faith,  and  of  dij^i-ipline  ; 
atjd  whilst  we  are  eng.iged  in  doing  this,  our  first  and  most 
pressing  work,  all  these  secon<lary  and  minor  questions 
touching  tl»e  claims  of  particular  eommunioii-s  should  be  laid 
on  the  tiiblc  Perhaps  they  will  never  need  to  be  called 
up. 

The  truth  is  the  church — I  speak  generally — has  lost  the 
clear  sense  uf  the  profound  pigiiilieance  nf  herowii  organiza- 
tion, doctrines,  sacraments,  and  symbuls.  in  the  ]>resent  state 
of  things,  unity  of  polity  becomes  a  mere  furccd  unity,  the 
unity  of  aggregation,  not  of  a  living  body.  The  effort, 
therefore,  at  tliis  moment,  should  nut  be  to  effect  outward 
imity  und  canonical  communion,  but  to  recuvcr  the  siguifi- 
CdXiCQ  of  the  church  herself.    Christianity,  as  a  divine  scheme 
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of  mediatorial  grace,  has  become  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
Christian  world  an  enigma  of  which  few,  if  any,  retain  the 
key.  The  great  mats  of  chiirch-goers,  nay,  of  church-teiu-h- 
ers,  have  no  conception  of  the  profonnd  eigniticance  of  the 
chiircii.  They,  therefore,  lose  all  respect  for  her  as  a  divine 
institution,  and  come  to  rcgaixl  her  mainly  in  the  light  of 
an  auxiliary  to  the  police,  as  a  useful  institution  for  keeping 
the  lower  classes  in  order,  and  for  preventing  men  from  cut- 
ting one  another's  throats.  What  is  the  cliurch?  What 
mean  her  dogmas,  her  sacraments,  her  symbols?  Who 
among  us  is  able  to  answer?  or  who  among  us  attempting  to 
answer,  but  babbles  some  profane  nonsense,  or  rcjMjats  words 
'whose  sense  escapes  him  t  Here,  it  strikes  me,  is  a  great 
and  primary  question  to  be  answered,  t/te  question  of  the 
church  it«elf;  and  just  in  proportion  as  we  succeed  in 
answering  this,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  true  centre 
of  church  unity  will  disclose  itself,  and  the  principle  which 
is  to  reunite  even  outwardly  the  torn  body  of  our  Lord  will 
begin  to  operate. 

And  here  I  find  the  redeeming  principle,  and  the  great 
and  exceeding  value  of  these  Oxford  Tracts.  From  below 
the  horizon,  if  we  have  eyes,  we  may  see,  like  the  sun 
emerging  from  the  ocean,  rising  into  full  view,  the  great 
and  permanent  question  of  the  churcli  itself,  of  the  real 
Catholic  church.  Tliese  Oxford  divines  have  felt  the  work- 
ings of  the  ";reat  and  universal  problem  itself;  they  have 
begun  to  feel  that  the  church,  as  manifest  in  the  world,  nay, 
as  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  groat  mass  of  churchmen, 
priests  as  well  as  laity,  is  not  precisely  the  church, — is,  in 
fact,  far,  very  far,  below  the  true  church  of  God ;  they  liavc 
be^un  to  catch  some  glorioiis  glimpses  of  unity  and  catho- 
licity, and  to  feci  somewhat  of  the  divine  life  these  impart 
and  must  iin])art ;  and  they  have  come  forward,  as  the  hum- 
ble but  earnest  advocates  of  unity  and  catholicity, — to  recall 
the  church  to  a  sense  of  her  rights,  lior  prerogatives  as  tlu* 
church  of  God,  as  the  necessary  C()nditiuu  of  fully  discharg- 
ing her  high  mission  in  the  salvation  of  the  world  here  and 
hereafter.  What  if  they  have  seen  and  done  all  this  \vith 
the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  church-of-Englaiid  men,  and  have 
Bought  to  narrow  the  question  down,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  alleged  "  insular  prejudices  "  of  their  own  nation  \  Let 
tis  leave  all  this, — which  is  lamentable  enough  to  all  not  of 
their  communion,  and  proves  them  to  be  but  men, — let  us 
leave  all  this  by  the  way,  ;md  not  suffer  it  to  disturb  our 
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prejudiocs,  or  to  bias  our  jnflgrncnts,  There  is  good  enough 
m  tli('8e  Oxfonl  fiiviiios,  ami  flit*  sort  of  good,  Uio,  not  ovi«r- 
abnndant  in  modern  times,  to  entitle  tliem  to  our  gratitude 
and  rpsj)ecl.  and  to  miiko  us  thatik  f-Jod  for  their  laliors, 
were  their  ehurch-of-Englandism  a  thousand-fold  more  prom- 
inent and  olTentiivG  than  it  really  ia. 

I  do  not  look  up<.>ri  the  movements  of  these  Oxford 
divines  as  indicative,  on  their  part,  of  a  vneh  to  return  to 
Rome,  as  their  enemies  allege ;  they  aro  far  enough  from 
beitip  Roukanista;  they  are  undeniably  genuine  church-of- 
England  men ;  but  they  aro  posseased  of  a  sentiment  which 
will  bo  found  too  big  and  too  expanftive  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, find  wliie.h  will  absorb  it  eventually  in  the  true  Catholio 
church.  Their  movements  itidicite  to  me  a  prewmtiment  of 
soniethitig  superior  to  what  the  ehnrch,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
their  days,  really  is  ;  and  a  growing  desire,  an  intense  longing 
to  see  the  Catholic  church  restored  to  her  unity,  her  freedom, 
and  jier  authc»rity,  prepared  to  resume  and  carry  on  the 
great  work  in  whicli  she  was  engaged  in  the.  middle 
ages,  and  which  was,  to  a  consideralile  extent,  interrupted 
l>y  l|ie  rise  of  Protestjintism.  In  this  point  of  view,  these 
traetarians  broach  a  liigher  than  a  Roinan  or  an  Anglican 
(piestion.  a  question  which  concerns  idl  Christendom,  in  fact, 
all  luiiiianity ;  and  in  the  diseuKsiim  of  which  all  Christen- 
dom must  take  part.  It  is  a  great  question;  an  agitjiliiig 
question  ;  a  powerful  question  ;  a  terrililo  cpiestion  ;  which 
will  not  pass  over  the  world  without  changing  its  face.  Let 
no  one  be  deceived.  Tliis  question  is  no  cpliemeral  ques- 
tion to  be  put  at  rest  by  a  newapap<;r  paragniph,  or  even  by 
an  elaborate  article  in  our  graver  Keviews.  It  has  its  roots 
deep  in  the  very  heart  of  our  age,  and  is  nourislied  by  fdl 
our  wants,  hopes,  aspirations,  and  toiKlencies.  I  rejieat,  it 
is  not  a  question  winch  concerns  nien>ly  this  or  that  particu- 
lar communion  ;  it  concerns  not  merely  Oxford  divines  and 
church-of-England  men  ;  it  concerns  not  merely  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  church  of  this  country,  in  which  it  has  broken 
out;  it  reaches  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  all  commun- 
ions, papal,  patriarchal,  episcopal,  jiresltyterian,  congrega- 
tional, trinitarian,  unifouian,  Armenian,  Calvinistic,  all  alike 
are  concerned  in  it ;  for  it  is  tlie  great  question  of  the  Christian 
diurch  itself,  in  that  higli  and  profound  sense  in  which  it 
tranecendH  and  emiiracos  all  ]>articular  CiJinmnniona.  It  asks 
the  signilicancc  of  this  great  moral  Fact  before  wliich  we 
stand,  and  before  which  tiie  more  advanced  nations  of  the 
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earth  have  stood  or  have  bowed  down  with  awe  and  eubmis- 
sion  for  eifjiiteeu  hundred  years.  What  means  tJiis  Fact? 
Is  it  a  phiiiitoin,  an  iUusion  i  or  is  it  a  ruaiity  t  Flas  it  a 
being  i  If  b».  what  b  it  i  "NMiat  i»  it  here  fori  What  are 
itii  riglits,  priTogatives,  duties,  tneuiisi 

Now,  I  say,  liere  is  the  ijuestion  of  questions  for  our  age. 
"We  have,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  been  losing  sight 
of  the  tiuiiu  question ;  wu  have  been  concerning  ourselves 
with  collateral  points,  with  mere  details,  proposing  petty 
aniendinent  to  amendment,  till  the  original  question  has 
been  buried  under  the  luiiss  and  left  out  of  the  debate. 
These  Oxford  divines,  without  precisely  understanding  the 
original  qncotion,  witliout  having  exactly  made  up  their 
minds  how  to  vote  on  it,  yet  tinnly  pensiiaded  of  tlicjad 
of  siu'li  original  question,  have  coiue  forward  and  moved  it; 
not  with  a  view  of  stifling  ti)e  debate,  but  to  recall  it  to  the 
main  question.  The  main  question  is  now  coming  fairly  up 
before  the  great  Christian  parliament ;  and  if  the  speaker* 
will  i>!ily  ket'p  to  the  point,  the  debate  will  not  only  be  full 
of  interest,  but  of  instruction,  and  tend  to  the  protit  of  tlio 
whole  Cliristiun  world. 

These  Oxfonl  divines  represent  a  great  movement  already 
commenced  lliroughout  Christendom  toward  unity  and 
catholicity.  But  haj'o  they  seized  and  liave  they  presented 
the  true  ground  of  unity  and  catholicity  \  Do  tuey  give  us 
evidence  tliat  they  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  cjucstioa, 
and  stMzed  the  eleinental  principle  of  Clii'istian  unity  and 
uuiversidity  {  I  tliink  not.  Tliey  do  Jiot  seem  to  me  to 
have  detached  the  question  from  its  accidents,  and  to  huvo 
considered  it  in  itself,  independently  of  its  applications  to 
this  or  tliat  eunmiiiriion.  They  do  not  seem  to  nie  to  liave- 
grasped  tlie  kev  of  this  great  moral  Fact,  and  to  liave  become^ 
able  to  see,  independently  of  the  great  authority  of  tradi- 
tion, itj?  prnfiiimd,  nuiversal,  and  eternal  necessity.  They 
have  bowe^J  to  tlie  tradition  ;  but  the  re<isi//i  of  the  tra- 
dition i  but  the  reason  of  the  historical  phenomenon  i" 
This  seems  still  eonc^aled  from  their  view  and  almost 
nnsusiwcted.  Thfy  have,  then,  tliemselves  seen  the  main 
question  ouly  by  faith.  It  lies  further  back  than  they  have 
gone,  deeper  than  their  plummets  seem  to  have  sounded,  t 
take  up  Dr.  Pupey's  sermon  on  the  Eucharist ;  I  find  him 
recognizing  a  fact  there,  and  laboring  tu  prove  that  in  tim 
best  days  of  even  the  church  of  England,  it  was  verv  gener- 
ally believed  that  them  was  a  fact  there ;  but  wliat  tliis  fact 
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is  his  sermon  does  not  tell  ub.  He  calls  it  the  Heal  Pres- 
ence; that  is  to  say,  a  fact,  and  not  the  symbol  of  a  fact ;  but 
this  does  not  tell  us  what  the  fact  is.  I  take  up  the  disser- 
tation on  Baptism  ;  I  find  here,  again,  that  Baptism  is  very 
properly  declared  to  be  a  fact,  not  the  mere  symbol  of  a 
fact,  or  rather,  as  with  the  majority  of  Protestants,  of  a  no- 
fact  ;  but  what  ?V  tliis  fact  ?  No  answer.  "We  are  left  in 
the  dark.  So  of  all  the  other  matters  touched  upon.  I 
find,  and  am  most  happy  to  find,  that  everywhere  it  is 
affirmed  that  there  is  fact,  reality  ;  but  what  the  fact,  what 
the  reality  is,  we  are  nowhere  told.  These  divines,  there- 
fore, are  chiefly  commendal)le  for  calling  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  church  really  means  something,  rather  than 
for  having  told  us  what  it  means. 

The  method  of  these  divines  is  also  defective.  It  is  the 
historical  method.  They  seek  to  instruct  us  as  to  the  signifi- 
ieance  of    the  fact  in  question  by  piling  quotation  upon 

? [notation.  But,  Reverend  Doctors,  this  will  not  answer; 
or  the  sense  of  tliese  quotations  has  escaped  us.  We  all 
know  very  well  what  are  the  words  the  fathers  used,  but 
what  have  the  fathers  meant  by  their  words  ?  We  gain 
nothing  by  being  told  what  they  nave  said,  for  the  question 
is  not  as  to  what  the  fathers  have  said,  but  what  the  fathers 
have  meant.  We  all  know  the  canons,  the  rubrics,  the 
creeds,  and  the  catechisms  in  which  the  church  ha8.embodied 
her  sense  of  her  own  significance  ;.but  what  do  these  mean  1 
what  has  the  church  meant  by  them  ?  Why  do  you  light 
tapers  upon  the  altar  ?    Why  do  you  turn  to  the  East  in 

?rayer  ?  Why  do  you  kneel  when  you  come  to  the  word 
esns  ?  Wo  know  the  church  commands  us  to  believe  in 
the  Trinity  :  but  what  is  the  profound  significance  of  this 
doctrine?  What  is  the  fact  which  lies  under  it?  The 
church  gives  herself  out  as  the  medium  of  our  union  with 
Christ,  tlirough  whom  we  have  access  to  the  Father.  But 
what  does  this  mean  ?  The  church  insists  upon  apostolic 
fiuccession  and  canonical  appointment.  Go  to  the  bottom 
i)f  this  and  tell  us  what  it  means.  The  age,  Oxford 
Divines,  has  grown  weary  of  idolatry  :  it  is  weary  of  mere 
images,  symbols,  representations ;  and  demands  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  true  God,  the  infinite  I-Am.,  not  with 
the  I-appear.  As  yet,  we  have  done  nothing  but  to  erect 
an  altar  to  the  unknown  Ood.  But  this  ye  have  done,  God 
be  thanked !  ye  have  declared  -your  firm  faith  that  God  is, 
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m;J  that  in  all  holy  tilings  tlicre  is  a  reality,  the  Sumen  as 
Well  as  the  shrine. 

Tlio  great  evil  is  that  we  have,  as  before  said,  lost  the  pro- 
found sense  of  the  Christian  mvstcrici,  of  the  church  and 
its  domnus,  sacrainents,  and  disK-ipline.  Qnotations,  then, 
from  flie  ut'CR'ditt'd  fathers  of  the  churcli  oaiumt  avnil  iis  ; 
because  thcee  quotatiuns  are,  as  it  were,  part  and  parcel  of 
tlie  church,  atiu  their  sense  escapes  us,  .as  doe^  hers.  It  is 
ne^essjiry,  then,  to  go  further,  to  look  deeper,  and,  by  pro- 
found meditations  on  the  vory  nature  of  thin^and  nf  (riMrg 
providenfiid  dcidin^i^s  with  hnnuiriity,  to  find  the  lost  \n.'\  to 
itie  tnysti'ries  i>f  Chri^itiiinity.  AVo  are  udw  .18  tlif  .rcws  who 
had  lost  tlie  tn:e  pronunciation  of  the  sacred  Tetra^rani  ; 
and  prophecy,  ancf  inspiration,  and  the  power  to  work  luini- 
oles  abandon  us  and  leave  us  to  our  merely  huin.'in  resources. 
We  must  find  again  the  sacred  name,  and  its  right  pro- 
Qunciatiou ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  able  to 
know  him  whom  we  now  ignorant ly  worship.  In  other 
words,  it  is  in  the  study  of  the  y^/wVa^ryj/ynf  the  church,  and 
not  in  its  mere  outward  history,  that  we  are  to  tiiid  tiic  key 
to  its  mysteries,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  their  bignin- 
cance,  with  the  fact*  they  cover,  that  is  to  Kiy,  with  the 
Christian  ontology  itself.  Onr  ( )xford  divines  seem  to  me  tO' 
have  neglected  tlie  j>hilosophy  of  tlieehnrch,  and  therefore 
to  have  failed  to  show  us  the  real  principle  of  unity  and 
catholicity.  I  find  them  ri?pro<li icing  the  plienoniena  of  the 
church  but  not  its  ontology  ;  and  yet  it  is  its  ontology  that 
is  the  principle  of  its  plienoniena, 

I  find  no  fault  with  the  O.xford  dixnnes  for  reviving  obso- 
lete customs,  and  for  studying  to  restore  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  to  its  former  completeness  ;  jilthongli.  were  I  of  the 
church  of  England,  acknowledging  cpiseopnl  authority,  I 
eliould  hold  it  as  improper  for  a  private  prosliyter  to  revive 
an  obsolete  custom,  on  his  private  authority,  as  it  would  be 
for  him  to  introduce  a  new  one,  the  rul)ric  to  the  coutniry 
notwithstanding.  What  has  fallen  by  general  conecnt  into 
desuetude,  though  still  staiuliiig  in  the  rubrics  and  canons,  i$ 
virtually  re)»caled,  and  can  ])roperh'  l)e  revive<l  oidy  by  the 
supreme  legislative  authority,  liut  this  is  no  affair  of  mine, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  things  have  been  cast  nfl  that 
it  will  be  well  to  re-snme.  But,  do  our  Oxford  divines  ask  if 
these  practices  which  they  areseekinjr  to  revive  have,  or  can 
have  tlie  same  significance  for  worbli!pj»eis  to-day  that  they 
had  fonnerly  when  they  were  faitlifully  observed  and  evi- 
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<3t'nt]y  atfc'iiilt'd  with  the  best  results?  Can  it  ever  do  good 
to  TOVive,  or  to  create,  as  it  were,  "  with  mulice  aiore- 
tliniight  f "  Bring  na  back  the  sense  of  tlicse  old  pmcticea, 
that  we  need  ;  but  tliat  sense  may  pei-liiips,  now  and  here- 
after be  bettor  expressed  in  other,  and  oven  very  dilTerent, 
fdiins,  Thu-  j^rciit  question,  the  niiiin  question,  is  uot  the 
ri'fitnration  of  the  ant-ient  fonns  of  church  discipUne,  but 
the  restoration  uf  tlie  original  sense  of  the  eliurch,  and  of 
the  eliurch  herstdf  to  her  true  pliiee  in  tlie  ec.otioiuy  of 
Providence,  116  ihe  condition  of  more  effoefuaiilydiscliarging 
hor  lii^h  functions.  This  !&  tiie  question,  the  real  question 
•of  tbe  11^0  ;  and  after  all,  it  \»  tlie  reiil  (pu'.sti(»n  with  these 
Oxford  divines,  and  tiiey  shonhl,  therefore,  liave  proposed 
it  ck'arly.  distinctly,  nnencnniberedby  any  minor  qnestionB 
abunt  details,  Ihiwever  in]|Hirtant  these  minor  iiiiestions  may 
become  when  the  main  qneetion  is  dii^posed  oi. 

I  repeat,  tlie  church  question  is  not  a  question  of  details, 
of  imrticubir  coinmnTiions,  of  dogmaf,  nor  of  constitutions. 
Jt  IS  not,  whether  we  shall  adopt  this  or  that  synilK)!  of 
faith  ;  whether  we  shall  accept  and  observe  this  or  that  form 
of  social  or  private  worship  ;  whether  we  shall  contend  for 
the  papal,  the  episcopal,  tiio  presbyterian,  or  the  congrega- 
tional method  of  constituting  the  church  ;  it  is  not,  where 
tlie  nuthority  of  the  eluirch  shall  be  lodged,  nor  how  its 
administration  shall  be  provided  for  ;  all  of  which  may  be- 
ciiuiequestitms,  and  grave  questions,  tofj  ;  but.  what  is  the 
church  itself?  what  it^  uffice,  and  what  its  authority,  how- 
ovt-r  eonstituted,  or  however  named  'i  This  I  believe  is  the 
tlrst  and  main  question  to  be  dispowd  of  by  our  own  ago. 

Touching  the  constitution  and  di«;ipliiie  of  the  church,  I 
Bay,  in  passmg,  the  ehurcdi  is  herself  sui>reme.  No  precise 
iniidel  of  the  one,  or  minute  details  oi  the  other,  arc  given 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  w«b  evidently  the  desire  of  the 
founders  of  the  church  to  leave  the  constitution  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  to  be  shaped  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  time  and  place ;  and  the  sacredness  of  this  or  that 
form  of  the  one  or  the  other  must  Ihj  supported,  not  by 
text*  of  scripture,  but  by  tlie  inherent  authority  of  the 
church  herself  to  adopt  such  forms,  from  time  to  tiuio,  as 
in  her  wisdom  she  judges  proper.  If  we  deny  to  the 
church  this  nuthority  we  make  her  an  empty  name,  an  insti- 
tution without  reulity,  a  mere  apjicarilnee,  an  optic  illuBion, 
about  which  no  wise  or  sober  man  will  concern  himself  for 
a  moment.     The  question  then  comes  up,  Has  the  church 
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tins  authority ?  If  so,  wlionce  does  she  derive  it?  And 
this  leads  ue  back  to  what  we  have  cfillod  ihe  church  quefi- 
tion  itself,  and  requires  us  to  comprehend  tlie  wbolescheme 
of  God*8  niediatorinl  grace. 

It  is  bv  no  means  my  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to 
try  mv  nand  at  answering  this  question  of  the  church. 
Tliat  I  have  some  thouglits  on  the  subject,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  l>e  compelled  to  deny;  nay,  that  I  Iiave  attained  to  some 
proximate  solution  of  the  pi"oblem,  caught  at  least  a  tran- 
sient glimpse  of  the  profound  significance  of  the  mighty 
moral  fact  before  wliioli  vre  and  all  Christendom  stand  in 
awe,  I  tirmly  believe  ;  but  my  i)res«.'nt  purpose  has  been 
merely  to  state  the  (juestiun  ami  to  offer  some  few  practical 
observations  on  the  movements  commenced  and  com- 
mencing, by  our  age,  which  indicate  a  desire  to  return  to 
onity  and  catholicity,  that  is  to  say.  to  tlie  church  of  God. 

IIow  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  the  church,  of  its  dogmas 
and  ritual  has  been  Igst  can  bo  reconciled  wnth  this  otlier  fact 
for  which  we  strenuously  contend,  namely,  that  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  which  leadeth  into  all  truth,  is  ever  prestmt  in  the 
church,  its  organic  principle,  its  vital  force,  I  shall  attempt 
on  another  occasion  to  explain.  It  suffices  for  the  present 
to  iissnme  tlie  broad,  obvious,  undeniable  fact  that  this  sense 
ha-fi  been  lost.  "We  may  find  evidence  of  this  anywhere 
throughout  lUl  Christendotn,  at  any  time  since  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  great  names  of  the  middle  ages.  Perhaps  no 
single  cause  has  contributed  more  to  this  result  than  the 
philosophical  movement  cummenced  in  tlie  twelfth  century 
by  Abelard, — the  real  father  of  what  we  call  by  courtesy, 
nioilem  philosophy.  Abelard  was  the  first  to  work  that 
mighty  ciiange  in  philosophy  by  which  it  leaves  the  onto- 
logical  question,  that  is  to  say,  theology,  the  eternal  verities 
of  things,  and  comes  to  concern  itself  solely  witli  phe- 
Qomeua.  He  has  placed  in  the  Christian  world  the  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  known  as  concept ualism.  Anselm  and 
others  had  asserted  the  reality  of  ideas,  making  them  the 
essential  forms  or  the  essences  of  tilings.  tV^illiara  de 
diampeaux  following  did  the  same,  only  taking  care  to 
distinguish  between  ideas,  or  genera,  properly  so  called,  and 
mere  mental  abstractions,  and  thus  gave  to  realism  a  system- 
atic fonii.  Rosceline,  founder  of  the  nominalist  school, 
denied  all  reality  to  ideas,  to  genera  and  species,  to  the 
es^^cntial  forms  of  things,  and  called  them  empty  words,  as 
Hobbes,    Locke,   ajid   J3erkeley   have   aince   done.     Peter 
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Ab^lard,  a  Imlliant  genius,  rendered  famous  by  the  love  of 
the  noble  Elo'isn,  but  of  whom  morally  consiMeretl,  the  only 
good  tliinj^  1  iiave  to  wiy  is,  that  this  noble  and  tnio- 
hoartod  woman  hived  him,  and  never  ceased  to  love  him, — 
between  these  two  schools  came,  I  siiy,  Pcf«r  Abeiard,  and 
denied  tlie  reality  of  ideas,  against  the  realist* ;  and  that 
idoaa  are  mere  empty  words,  a^jainst  the  nominalist*;  by 
assffrtiii^  tliem  tn  be  conceptions  uf  the  mind.  Here  was 
philosophy,  at  once,  placed  on  the  jjoint  of  leaving  the 
study  t>f  the  deep  significance  of  things,  to  take  up  the 
study  of  iinr  own  mental  plK-tiomena,  iin<i,  therofoii-,  nf 
having  for  its  sul>jcct  henceforth,  not  ontology,  Itutpsvclud- 
ogy,  and  for  its  ])n.i>lem  not,  What  is?  but,  What  ^o  wo 
conceive  or  think  wc  know?  This  philosdiiiiy  of  AIh-IihiI, 
this  conecpttialjsm  nol»ly  withstond  by  Wdliam  of  Cham- 
peaux,  St.  L?vrMard,  an<l  the  orthodox  clergy  of  the  time, 
nevertheless  virtually  prevailed,  and  it  has  jwiietrated  to  the 
foundation  in  the  system  of  St.  Thomas,  which  is  even  yot 
the  a])proved  phihisopliy  of  the  churfh.  Now,  the  lc:i>t 
reflection  will  sufflcte  to  show  that  conccptualism  leads 
directly  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  qf  our  own  souls, 
our  internal  alfecti<ins,  and  therefore  to  the  neglect  of  the 
objective  and  eternul  verities  of  things.  The  neglect  uf 
these  (»bje<-tive  and  eternal  verities,  in  which  lit*  the  jnn- 
found  8ignitiean<;e  of  the  church,  its  dogmas  and  ritii:il, 
cuuM  not  fail  to  obs(uire.  and  linally  to  oliililerate  from  tliu 
minds  of  even  the  l>e«t  intstnict^'d,  that  i?ensc  itself.  After 
the  prevalence  of  this  philoHophy,  this  conceptualism,  tlio 
hist  word  of  which  we  have  seen  hi  tlio  Critik  iler  return, 
Vernuiift,  no  great  theohigian  ap[)eared.  Theology,  in 
fact,  erased  to  bo  studied  ;  attention  was  soonnlmcwt  wliully 
engrossed  with  ancient  heathen  literature,  ami  philosophy, 
jirojKM'ly  so  called,  was  pretty  much  forgotten.  The  ihiMj- 
logiwU  works  which  appeared  were  mere  excerpts  fr<iiij 
older  works,  or  attempts  to  dilute  ami  a<iapt  the  older  and 
profoundor  works  to  the  luodern  delicate  tastes  and  weiik 
stomachs. 

The  church,  rifgardod  a»  nn  institution,  a  visible  organiza- 
tion, taken  goncndly,  became,  in  conKC(iuence  of  this  and 
other  causes  coinciding  and  c<Hij)erating,  a  mere  rind,  or 
external  husk  or  shell,  from  which  tlio  inner  substance,  fho 
nwat  waa  lost,  or.  at  lojist,  in  which  no  substance  or  inciit 
was  seen  or  8us|>i!eted  to  exist.  This  is  strikingly  true 
when  we  como  down  to  the  last  century,    1  take  the  churcU 
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of  England  :  it  baa  become  a  mere  aoxiliary  of  the  polift.-, 
or  a  provision  for  gentlemen's  younger  eons.  The  qnalifi- 
cation  for  a  bishopric  was,  proverbially,  to  have  edited  a 
Greek  play.  Its  aoctrinee,  prarticuUy  considered,  dwin- 
dled down  to  a  meagre  rationalism,  ana  an  eminent  prelate 
was  able  to  declare  Christianity  to  be  only  "a  repubhcatiuu 
of  the  law  of  uatnre."  The  sacraments  no  longer  signify 
any  thing,  and  the  whole  ritual  has  become  au  empty  form 
which  the  fox-hunting  parson  thinks  quUe  too  loruf.  It 
eschews  all  that  is  profound  or  mysterious,  all  tJiat  demands 
long  meditiitions,  or  excites  deep  and  ardent  feoUngs.  It 
goes  deooryuely  to  church,  pays  a  niudcrato  sum  to  the  well- 
dressed,  well-bred,  pleasunt-s|x>ken  clergyman,  who,  it  is 
understood,  is  to  be  only  moderately  in  earnest,  and  to  di:>- 
course  in  well-turned  periods  and  in  a  calm  and  regularly 
modulated  voice  on  the  moral  nrtues  and  the  duties  of 
private  life,  on  the  imjwrtance  of  public  decorum  ami  a 
reKiHX'tftd  observance  of  the  outward  fonns  of  piety  and 
duvotion.  As  to  that  deej*  and  living  faith  which  over- 
comes the  world,  as  to  that  profound  love,  that  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  duty,  that  awful  power  uf  sacrifice,  which  will 
take  captive,  and  make  one  bravo  all  dangers,  endure  all 
evils,  and  sul)mit  to  all  tortures  in  the  si-rvice  of  Go<l  or  of 
men, — why  it  is  prudent  to  leave  such  deep,  strong,  and 
uncontrolliible  mattere  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  unquick- 
ened,  for  they  might  carry  us  too  far,  disturb  the  settled 
order  and  decorum  of  society.  In  the  German  clnirch  mat- 
ters are  no  better.  There  is  more  learning,  more  mental 
activity,  more  diligent  study;  but  no  profouuder  thoughts, 
no  nearer  approach  to  the  original  sense  of  Christianity. 
The  tendency  to  rationalism  is  still  sti*onger ;  rationalism  is 
^tematiisud  and  avowed  ;  Christianity  is  stripped  of  all  its 
mysteries;  all  that  cannot  lind  entrance  through  the  narrow 
aperture  of  a  rationalist's  mind,  whether  in  history,  in  doc- 
trine, or  in  discipline,  is  pared  off.  and  this  is  called  render- 
ing Christianity  hiUirnjivle.  rompn/undiiuj  Christianity  ! 

In  Catlioli<r  connf  rie.*  tilings  go  no  better,  if  so  well.  Ilia 
IIolines8  is  a  respectable  old  gentleman  who  resides  at  Rome ; 
mild  and  amiable  in  his  manners;  learned,  polite;  corre- 
sponds with  the  phihisopliers:  writes  a  very  agreeable  letter 
to  Voltaire,  and  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  reprove  tlie  ureh- 
infidcl  for  nothing  but  the  false  quantity  of  one  of  hia 
verses.  The  more  active  of  the  educated  classes  are  openly 
or  secretly  hostile  to  the  church,  and  its  digniturivs  smil^ 
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upon,  and  even  fraternize  witli  the  phUosophea.  Bei^er 
flml  others,  who  defend  it,  do  so  in  an  apolojjfctic  tone,  iiud 
oil  infidel  prineiplee.  Theology  becomes  a  braheh  of  phytsica, 
and  God  lo  demonstrated  by  the  telescope  and  scamel ;  at 
least,  till  u  LalaJide  exclaims,  Jn  nai  janutin  vu  iJi'eu  au 
hoiit  <f-e  7/10(1  lunettes.  Tlien  a  portion  yave  up  GimI,  and  the 
remainder  held  tlieir  peace,  in  our  own  country,  the  out- 
"vvard  form  varies,  but  the  spirit  is  the  sjime,  No  theology, 
no  profound  philosophy,  at  test  only  passable  psychology 
■with  a  Jonattian  Edwards;  the  clnirch  is  not  recot^nizetl, 
hiirdly  even  in  name;  to  speak  of  its  unity  and  catliolicity 
is  a  scandal,  and  to  intimate  that  Huptihiu  and  the  Eucharist 
mean  somewhat,  arc  not  signs  without  significance,  is  to  con- 
fess one'fl  intimate  relations  with  the  St^rh'l  J.ady  of  Baby- 
lon. So  completely  has  the  sense  of  the  profound  things  of 
the  church  escaped  us,  tliat  we  define  it  "a  voluntary  associ- 
ation of  believers  for  religious  purposes;"  look  upon  the 
Eucharifet  as  merely  commemorative  of  departed  worth  ;  and 
perceive  no  shocking  abisurdity  in  liearing  it  asiserted  by  the 
most  numerous  deiioniinatiun  amongst  U8,  that  the  only 
proper  subjects  of  baptism  are  they  who  have  already  been 
regenerated !  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  great  mass  marvel 
■why  the  church  is  iiere,  are  puzzled  to  make  out  wliat  busi- 
ness it  has  to  be  lieiv  at  all,  look  upon  it  as  an  old  and  useless 
ruin,  respectable,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of  a  few  autiuuarica, 
but  serving  only  to  harbour  bats,  owls,  ravens,  ana  other 
birds  of  ill-omen,  and  to  encumber  the  site  which  could  be 
advantageously  occupied  by  a  cotton-mill,  or  a  neat  two- 
etory  dwelling-house,  painted  white,  and  ornamented  with 
green  Venetian  blinds,  or  at  best  by  a  lycoum,  a  school-house, 
an  anatomical  or  a  chemical  laboratory. 

Now,  against  this  state  of  things  throughout  all  Christen- 
dom a  reaction  has  commenced.  The  adversary,  who,  if 
possible,  would  deceive  the  very  elect,  lias  gone  tne  length 
of  his  chain,  and  i;au  go  no  further  ;  Micliael  descends  again 
to  shorten  the  tdiain  of  the  old  serpent,  the  dragon  that 
drew  after  him  a  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven;  the  man 
of  sin  is  arrcsfetl,  the  .sicrcd  central  fire,  which  was  smothered, 
and  which  seemed  for  a  tinxe  to  the  superficial  to  be  extia* 
;nished,  but  which  never  ceased  for  a  moment  to  burn  in 
rt  of  tile  church,  is  growing  intenser,  and  begins  to 
expand  and  send  its  vital  warmth  toward  the  exti-emities, 
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vliich  for  so  long  a  time  have  been  cold  and  lifeless;  church- 
men begin  to  fuel  that  they  have  wasted  their  substance  in 
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riotous  living,  that  they  have  beea  feeding  ou  husks,  and 
are  well-nigh  starved ;  and,  blesaed  be  God  !  the  lueraory  of 
tiie  long  for;j;otten  koine  returns,  and  the}'  reinciuber  that  in 
their  lather's  house  there  is  bread  enough,  and  to  spare, 
and  thev  say  to  themselves,  *'  We  will  arise  and  return  to 
our  Fatlier's  house."  They  remember  that  they  have  a 
Father,  whicli  for  a  long  time  they  had  forgotten.  They 
feel  tli:it  they  need  not  be  the  lone,  stiirving  waiiderers  in  a 
far  country,  fullierless  and  desolate,  which  they  have  been. 
There  is  yet  a  hivna  for  thciu.  The  tendency  is  now  every- 
where to  return  and  find  again  this  long  deserted  home. 
This  is  a  glorious  tendency,  full  of  significance,  and  of  hope. 
It  is  this  tendency  which  is  represented  by  the  Oxford 
divines;  this  is  the  significance  ol  Pusri/iom.  This  is  the 
signiticance  of  what  a  shallow  i-ationalism  calls  retrograde 
inuvenicutiJ,  now  to  be  seen  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
in  every  coniniunion,  from  the  Roman  down  to  our  own 
Unitarian ;  and  this  is  wherefore  I  hail  these  niovementa 
with  hope,  with  jov,  with  thanksgiving. 

Bat  it  is  precisefy  here  that  I  begin  to  feel  a  serious  em- 
barrassment. 1  would  return  lionje ;  where  is  this  home? 
Of  these  numerous  buildings  I  sec,  which  is  my  Father's 
dwelling?  The  tendency,  I  luive  said,  is  to  unity  and 
catholicity,  and  that,  not  merely  in  a  reHned  metaphysical 
sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  outward  form  and  institution,  as 
well  as  of  inward  spirit  and  feeling.  The  tendency  is  no 
longer  to  Quakerism,  tlie  only  respcct;ible  tendency  the 
religious  mind  h:i8  felt  since  the  disruption  of  the  church  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Men  cannot  feed  on  air,  or  live  in 
xitter  nakedness.  I'hey  demand  unity  and  catholicity  of 
faith,  ^lity,  and  discipline.  Then,' amid  all  these  rival 
institutions,  these  fnigmentary  churches  so  called,  into 
wliich  the  body  of  our  Lord  has  been  broken,  which  is  the 
true  catliolic  apostolic  church  ?  This  is  the  question,  and 
it  is  one,  disguise  it  as  we  M'ill,  which  CAnnot  but  embarrass 
for  a  time  tlie  sincere  and  earnest  inquirer.  Here  1  am, 
liavo  run  through  nearly  the  whole  circle  of  the  sects  in 
pursuit  of  a  home,  seeking  rest  and  lindiug  none.  The 
tendency  of  the  age,  the  Christian  Welt^eiat  has  at  length 
taken  fast  hold  of  me  ;  I  have  come  to  beUeve  in  the  one 
ludy  catholic  apostolic  churcli,  and  to  see  and  feel  the 
need  of  a  oiie  temple,  and  a  single  altar,  to  which  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  may  repair.  But  where  shall  I  go  ?  With 
which  of  the  numerous  communions  shall  I  seek  fellowship 
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as  the  condition  of  beiiu^  in  the  true  diorch,  and  therefor^ 
in  the  war  of  salvation  T  The  Roman  cominanion  ?  and  by 
so  doing  declare  it  to  be  my  solemn  belief  tliat  salvation  is 
absolutely  unattainable  in  thd  Gre^k  church,  the  Anneniaa 
chnrcli,  the  Anglican  diurch,.'  thie  Lutheran  church,  tlia 
Presbyterian  church,  the  CongiteMtioual  church,  the  Bap-^ 
tist  church,  the  Methodist  church  r  Xol  I  cannot  do  this.' 
Say  then  the  Anglican,  or  any  one  of  the  others,  and  tim 
same  question  follows.  If  I  can  be  saved  without  joining 
one  of  these  communions,  then  no  good  reason  caii  b& 
assigned  why  I  sliould  seek  to  join  any  one  of  them  ;  if  I 
can  be  saved  in  any  one  of  tliem,  then  is  there  no  just 
ground  for  preferring  one  to  another.  But,  in  joining  any 
one,  I  do  say,  if  I  know  what  I  do,  that  I  not  only  prefer, 
one  to  all  tlie  rest,  but  that  I  hold  ttiat  it,  of  all,  is  the  only 
one  in  which  salvation  is  possible,  and  that  out  of  that  there 
is  no  salvation  for  me.  I  cannot,  tlterefore,  seek  fellowship 
with  one,  as  a  serious,  honest,  intelligent  man,  without,  in 
my  own  belief,  uncluirching  all  the  rest.  This  I  shrink,  m 
it  seems  to  me  every  intelligent  and  fair-minded  man  must 
shrink,  from  doing.  Where,  then,  can  I  go  ?  Literally,  I 
Can  go  nowhere. 

Now,  here  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  ver^-  serious  and  em- 
barrassing question,  a  preliminary  question,  which  must  l>e 
met  and  dispost-d  of,  before  we  can  proceed  a  single  step.  I 
have,  since  1  came  to  believe  in  the  unity  and  catliolituty  of 
the  church,  thought  much  and  anxiously  on  this  question  ; 
and,  without  wisijing  in  the  least '  to  disguise  its  difficulty 
from  myself  or  from  othei"s,  I  will,  with  sul  modesty,  defer- 
ence, and  humility,  give,  briefly,  the'  best  answer  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain. 

I  begin  by  assuming  that  no  solution  of  the  problem, 
which  really  unchurches  any  Christian  conununion,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  The  moment  such  a  solution  is  prof- 
fered, each  conmninion  which  is  unchurched  is  provokeil, 
as  I  have  said,  to  bring  forward  its  rival  pretensions;  and 
each  claiming  to  he  a  church  an  1,  therefore  to  be  independ- 
ent in  respect  to  all  others,  there  is  no  common  uinpn-o  to 
whom  the  diK])ute  may  l>e  referred,  and  whose  decision  will 
be  recognized  by  all  sis  binding  u])ou  all.  The  Bible  is  not 
this  umpire,  because  the  Bible  is  all  in  the  meaning  which 
the  living  interpreter  gives  it,  and  car»li  communion  inter- 

frets  it  differently  from  the  others.     The  Episcopalian,  the 
'resbyterian,  the  Congregationalist,  each  appeals  alike  to 
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the  Bible ;  but  has  the  Bible  as  yet  settled  their  rival  pre- 
tunsions?  IinH\i<ln:il  reastui,  or  ])riviirt'  judgment,  will  nut 
answer;  beaiUfioeach  man's  private  juiii;im!!it  ie,  iu  no  small 

['degree  the  product  of  the  |X)culiar  tniditiuns  of  his  owu 
'special  couununion ;  and  be«'anse  it  h  never  the  same 
in  the  case  uf  any  two  individuals.  Tlio  whole  history 
of  Christeudotn,  since  the  time  of  Luther,  demonstnites  the 
utter  impnicticability  of  attaining  to  unanimity  by  means  of 
individual  reason.  Moreover,  tlie  individual  reason  is 
antiioritative  only  for  the  individual.  To  make  it  the 
umpire  would  be  to  set  up  the  re;uion  of  one  as  the  standard, 
and  to  reijuiro  all  the  rest  to  conform  to  it,  which  woidd  be 
tlie  grossest  tynuiny  conceivable.  My  individual  judgment 
16  the  equivalent  of  my  neiglibour's;  to  require  me  to  sub- 
mit mine  to  his,  or  him  to  subnut  liis  to  mine,  would  In.*  an 
outnige  which  every  true  man  at  all  cons<'ion8  of  his  rigiits, 
<lignit3',  and  duty  woul<l,  if  neeti  shonld  be,  resist  even  unto 
death.  There  is,  then,  as  I  have  Said,  no  common  umjure, 
to  wliose  decision  recognized  by  all  as  binding,  the  rival 

I  'claims  of  theae  conflicting  comnnmiona  can  be  brought  and 
eettlod.  We  are  forced  then,  by  the  very  necessity  of  the 
case,  by  the  actusil  condition  of  CMiristendom,  to  begin  by  so 
far  recognizing  the  claims  of  all,  as  to  liring  the  speciiU 

i  churns  of  no  one  into  discussion, — unless  some  one,  indeed, 

insists  on  unchurching  all  but  itself;  and  even  then  we  must 
«nffer  ourselves  to  do  it  only  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to 
Tcbuke  it  for  its  arrogance  and  exclusive  spirit. 

Perhaps  my  meaning  would  be  best  expressed  by  saying 
that  we  should  l»cgln  by  waiving  all  discussion  of  the 
claims  of  rival  communions.  This  discussion  is  really  un- 
iioccssary,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  mischievous.  Let  us  begin, 
then,  by  iussuming  that  the  Lonl's  body  has  been  broken 
into  fragments,  but  that  each  of  these  fragments  is,  iu  a 
degree,  a  living  fragment  and  <'.apal>le  of  imparting  more  or 
less  of  Christian  life.  No  one  of  these  fi-agment'  mnst 
assume  to  bo  the  icholc  unbroken  body  of  the  Loj'd.     This 

f>reniised,  let  there  be  no  discussion  as  to  who  broke  the 
ludy,  or  as  to  which  fragment,  upon  the  whole,  retains  the 
iiiont  of  the  original  body,  or  to  which  we  should  do  best  to 
assimilate;  but,  let  the  question  Im-,  llnw  shall  all  these 
fragments  be  brought  together  and  reunited  in  one  uidirokeu 
bodv,  so  that  the  wlmle  Christian  M'orld  niMy  be  rciilly  one? 
ilere,  then,  is  mv  answer:  Do  vou  ask,  W*/«7t  is  the  Lruo 
chiu-ch,  that  18,  w^ich  is  the  Lord's  body '(     1  answer,  ^o 
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one,'  that  is,  no  one  is  it,  all  ami  entire.  Do  you  t)ien  retort 
and  8UY  lliut  the  charcii  iuis  fuilud,  and  tiiut  I  u«8uiue  the 
tme  cliuroh  to  be  no  longer  extant,  Siive  in  a  retiued  and 
mctjiphysical  sense,  tluTeby  falsifying  tho  promise  of  our 
Siiviour  tliiit  ]\e  would  build  his  cliurcli  upon  u  rock,  and  tho 
gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it?  I  deny  your 
clmrjre.  I  siiy,  the  tme  cinirch,  the  holy  catholic  apostolic 
church,  d<K's  still  exist,  and  has  never  for  one  tnonientucased 
to  exist,  hut  exihts  at  the  presient  nioinent  in  ii  fr;i|;nieiJtary 
state.  This  existeuco  in  u  fragmentary  or  broken  state  is 
very  differcMit  from  not  existing  at  all.  It  is  the  chnreh  still, 
but  the  church  no  longer  in  its  full  glory  and  power,  which 
in  fact  is  implied  in  our  very  intjuiry;  for  if  it  were,  it 
would  at  once  l)e  re<'ogni7.e<l.  Wv  prefer  representing  the 
church  88  a  body  broken  rather  than  as  a  vine,  and  the  sev- 
eral communions  as  brandies;  for  these  branches  must  all 
through  the  main  trunk  interconunune,  and  rei'eive  their 
nouri&lunent  from  tho  root,  or  else  they  would  bo  dead 
branches,  abiding  not  iu  the  vine.  If  those  separate  churches 
are  brandies,  where  is  the  trunk '<  that  is  to  siiy,  where  is 
the  centi-al  djurdi  which  receives  the  sop  from  Christ,  the 
Root,  and  eircidates  it  through  the  brandies,  thus  giving 
life  and  growth  to  tlie  whide  plants  I  do  not  understand 
tltis  notion  of  brandi  churches  withuiit  u  main  trunk.  To 
roe  the  church  is  the  iw/y  of  our  Lord,  bearing  to  him  a 
relation  anulo;;ous  to  that  borne  by  our  bodies  'to  the  vital 
force,  or,  oiganic  principle,  whicu  crontes  and  preserves 
them  living  orrjani^in«.  Now  I  can  easily  conwive  of  tho 
body  being  liroken,  and  yet  without  the  parts  being  torn  so 
far  asunder  as  to  have  absfilntely  no  intercuuiniuMion  ;  and 
this  is  to  me  an  exact  re]>rc.scntation  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  church.  It  is  tiie  torn  and  bleeding,  but  not  yet 
dead,  body  of  our  Lord. 

So  much  for  the  ehurch  as  it  is.  Now,  the  real  problem 
is  not,  to  which  of  these  parts  I  must  assimilate  ;  therefore, 
tho  preliminary  quchtiou,  with  which  communion  shall  I 
seek  fellowshij*  i!  dis|M).si.\s,  as  it  were,  of  it.seif.  and  censes  to 
1>B  a  question  at  all.  It  is  only  by  taking  a  false  view  of  tho 
Christian  world  .'is  it  is,  that  it  ever  conies  up  to  trouble  ua. 
The  question  diHtiirba  iLvi  lieciiuse  we  begin  liv  assuming  that 
some  one  of  these  conmiunions  must  be  t/ie  true  aitholio 
apostolic  coitmiuTiion,  and  that  the  nwt  are  no  Christian  com- 
munions at  all ;  instead  of  assuming  in  the  outset,  as  we 
should,  that  all  aiv  i»nt  so  many  fragments  of  one  and  the 
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same  catholic  apostolic  comtnnnion.  In  any  one  oi  thefte 
commnnions  vou  are  in  tlie  church,  and  tliercfcre  have  tio 
occasion  to  aslc,  Where  sliull  I  go?     Stay  wlieru  vim  are. 

The  true  qnefition  for  the  inquirer  h  not.  Which  is  the 
true  churcli  i  but,  What  can  be  done  to  hrinij  all  the  fr.«<j- 
ments  together,  heal  the  liroken  ho<ly  of  ( 'hrint,  and  cltthe 
it  aj;r>^iD  with  his  searaleas  robe  I  An(f,  after  all,  this  question 
is  not  so  difficult  as  some  might  suppose.  Assummg  tliat 
all  the  professedly  Christian  conunuuions  extiuit,  save  one, 
must  be  unehurched,  the  nuitter  is  indeed  ditlieult;  for  tlieu 
yon  can  reach  unity  ordy  by  proselyting,  otdy  bv  converting 
all  the  membors  ot  these  unchurched  eonummious  to  your 
own,  whidi  }>eginiiiug  bj-  setting  up,  as  you  do,  your  own  as 
the  churcli,  the  only  church,  and  the  whole  chureli,  ig  utterly 
impra(!ticable,  as  tlie  experiment  of  the  last  three  centuries 
abundantly  demoniKtnitca.  But,  on  the  ground  I  afiflume,  it 
is  comparatively  easy.  We  have  but  to  observe  the  process 
of  nature  in  healing  a  wounded  bo^ly  in  order  to  ascertaia 
at  once  the  law  which  is  to  govern  our  effort*.  Nature  cai'- 
ries  on  her  curative  proce8*j  i»y  tliruwiug  off  the  bruised  flesh 
and  forming  new  flesh  Bimultaneou^!ly,  and  by  one  uiul  tlie 
same  operation,  by  virtue  of  the  vt'tal  principle  which  is  in 
the  broken  bwiy,  and  equally,  thotigh  it  may  Ikj  in  unequal 
degrees,  in  the  several  parts.  The  restoration  of  unity,  and 
the  absorption  of  all  particular  couiuiunions  must  go  on 
simultaneously,  and  be  effect-ed  by  virtue  of  the  living 
priri<'tj)le  still  in  the  broken  body  of  our  Lord  and  in  all  the 
iragiuenta  into  which  it  has  been  broken. 

Now,  is  there  in  ull  these  fragruenti?  this  one  vital  force, 
this  organic  principle,  by  virtue  of  which  the  whole  body 
may  be  healed,  unity  recovered,  and  division  absorlied?  I 
contend  that  there  is,  and  tliat  just  in  prciportion  as  we 
address  oureelves  to  this  vital  force  we  shall  be  successful  in 
healing  all  these  divisions  which  wc  now  deplore  in  the 
church-  Beneath  ull  this  diversity  which  strikes  us  on  the 
surface  there  is,  tliough  but  ])artiatly  operative,  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  unity.  It  is  to  this  principle  that  we 
must  lof>k,  for  unity  can  onlv  be  effccteil  by  a])pealing  to  a 
principle  common  to  all.  Lnity  by  conversion  of  onecoui- 
muniou  to  another,  much  more  of  all  communions  to  one,  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  union  must  come,  if  it  come  at 
all,  by  means  of  eflorta  possible  to  each  coirinuinion  while 
continuing  to  bo  a  j)artl<'iilar  couimnnion.  That  i.s  the  work 
to  be  done  for  the  recovery  of  the  unity  and  catholicity  of 
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tim  cliuroit,  ae  a  body  ft6  well  iis  a  spirit,  inu6t  be  a  work  ]X>S£l- 
ble  to  the  Koiniui  Catholic,  without  his  becoming  a.  l'rote8t;mt, 
to  the  I'rotL'stunt,  witliont  liis  becoming  a  R(jiii!iii  Ciithulic; 
to  the  AuglicMii,  without  liis  bemiiiiiig  ii  Pri'shyU^irian  or  a 
(lotigrcgatioiiahst  ;  and  to  the  Proi^ltytorian,  or  the  Congre- 
pjiriuinuiHt,  witliont  his  bwoiiiitig  an  Angliean. 

Now,  what  is  this  principle?  It  is,  answers  one,  the  spirit 


of  Christ,  that  is  to  say.  Love.     Love  is  tho  grand  principle 

"ley   iJo  really 
become  one,  one  witii  one  another,  one  with  Christ,  and, 


of  union,  atui,  just  so  far  as  all   possess  it,  they   Jo  real 


through  him.  one  with  tho  Fathei.  Nothing  more  true; 
but  tliis  overlooks  a  very  important  fact  and  assumes  the 
preponco  of  love  as  the  pririeiple  of  the  nnity  of  the  ehiirch, 
■whereas  it  is  the  unity  and  eatholieity  of  the  ehiirch  which 
We  need  as  the  eonilition  of  pn)ducing  love  in  the  hearts  of 
its  memlKBra.  This  answer  makes  the  unity  and  eatholieity 
of  tho  church  the  end,  wlu^reas  love  is  tho  end,  and  unity 
and  ejitholicity  are  the  means.  With  this  multiplicity  of 
jarring  and  hostile  communions,  whence  the  love  necessary 
to  unite  them?  If  with  tliese  jarring  atid  hostile  commun- 
ions you  (Mil  obtain  the  love,  what  do  you  want  the  unity 
and  catholicity  fori  Here  ia  the  fallacy  of  most  of  the 
grouiuls  of  Christian  union  proposed,  in  our  day,  by  our 
church  reformers.  These  all  forget  the  uiediatorial  char- 
acter of  the  church  and  fall  into  the  superstition  of  regard- 
ing it  as  an  end  :  they  all  forget,  moreover,  theheiplessuesa 
into  which  tho  sinner  fnlls  through  sin,  the  destruction  of 
his  moral  power  which  is  the  iuevitalile  consequence  of  sin, 
aiul,  therefore,  that  ho  cannot,  of  himself,  without  divine 
assistince,  rise  to  the  p<»Rsossion  of  the  Citristiun  spirit  or 
to  the  practice  of  tho  Christian  virtues,  and,  furthermore, 
that  it  18  only  as  the  medium  of  this  divino  assistance  that 
the  church  question  assumes  the  least  gravity. 

What,  then,  is  this  principle  common  to  all,  and  to  whicJi 
•we  may  appeal?  It  is  not  a  special  dogma,  a  special  form 
of  church  govermiient,  but  the  real  l>elief  still  retained  by 
all,  though  in  a  sense  more  or  less  feoblu,  of  tho  unity  and 
catholicity  of  the  church,  Now.  I  say  that,  however  much 
thes*.?  partieular  communions  may  differ  in  all  elscs  every 
one  docs,  in  reality,  thougli  it  be  unconsciously,  hold  that 
the  vitsil  principle  of  the  church  must  needs  be  one,  that 
the  church  is  the  living  body  of  our  I^tu-d,  the  depositary, 
and  authoritative  interpreter  of  his  word,  whether  the 
written  word  or  tlie  sixjKcn  word.     Hero,  then,  is  the  foun- 
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Nation  on  which  we  inast  build  ;  here,  in  this  coinraon  belief 
as  to  what  tliu  oliiirch  n-ally  is,  what  are  its  riglits,  preroga- 
tivf-is  and  duties,  is  tlie  ]>rini'i|ile  tliruugli  tl«e  workinjrs  of 
which  wu  must  recover  unity  and  c^itholicity.  Here  the 
reader  may  see  why  I  liave  dwelt  so  empiiatically  on  the 
importance  of  moving  tlie  main  question  of  the  church 
itself.  It  is  simply  and  Btdely  lwc4Uiise  tliis  question  will 
disclose  lioth  the  uecestiity  and  the  ground  itf  unity  at^d 
catholu'ity  This  question  cun  Ix'  moved  in  the  l>o&om  of 
any  one  of  the  communious  extant,  freely  distnistied  and  the 
true  answer  prix-laimed,  without  the  least  iiifraetiou  of  its 
order,  or  suljjectifig  ourselves  to  its  disf-ipline  ;  and  moved, 
too,  and  the  true  answer  insisteil  upon,  without,  as  would 
be  the  ca«>e  with  any  other  question,  briagitig  one  commua- 
ioti  into  ronflict  with  another. 

The  matter  now  grows  plain.  We  are  to  seek  unity  and 
catludicity  liy  moving  what  I  have  called  the  church  ques- 
tion. We  are  to  grasp  the  true  theory  of  the  church  wliich 
at  Ijotttun  is  a&ierted,  as  1  have  said,  by  every  communion, 
and  to  hold  it  up  in  the  bonom  of  the  very  communion  in 
which  we  are.  iis  the  Oxford  divines  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  in  the  Itoetun  of  the  Anglican  communion  ;  and  tlils 
will  prove  effectual.  It  may  he  done  in  every  communion, 
because  every  communion,  witljout  knowing  it,  does  hold  it 
as  one  of  its  elements.  It  may,  then,  be  brought  into 
operation  ui  eveiy  communion  in  an  orderly  manner ;  not,  I 
own,  without  ultimately  destroying  that  comumnion  as  a 
particular  and  independent  ct>uimunion  ;  but  thig  is  the  very 
end  sought ;  for,  whiit  do  we  seek,  in  seeking  unify  and 
oitholicity,  but  the  absc^rption  of  all  pjirticular  communions 
in  the  one  catholic  communion  i  There  are,  moreijver,  in 
all  communions,  at  this  v.ery  moment,  individuals  wi»o  are 
oj)pres?ed  with  a  sense  of  the  present  torn  and  bleeding 
state  of  the  Ljrd's  l)ody,  and  who  sigh  .Tnd  yejirn  to  heal  its 
bruiscN  and  ix-store  it  to  its  pribtine  health  and  vigor.  Let 
tlie!<e,  then,  where  they  are,  turn  their  attention  to  the  para- 
mount question  of  tlie  church,  revive  the  true  theory  of  the 
church,  and  preach  it.  I  say,  the  true  theory  of  tlie  church, 
not  the  metiiod  of  outward  organization,  where  authority 
«liall  be  vested,  or  how  its  administration  shall  be  provided 
for  ;  but  the  true  theory  of  what  the  church  is,  what  are  its 
powers,  its  right*,  and  its  duties.  Settle  this,  and  it  is 
already  pretty  well  settled,  thus  far,  in  their  minds,  and  then 
preach  it.     Let  aw^ry  oue  who  has  come  to  believe  in,  and 
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to  long  for  the  great  principles  of  unity  and  catholicity, 
preach  thettj  frotii  his  own  stand-point;  the  Congregation- 
aliBt  from  iiifi  congrL'^ttinnal  pnlpit,  tlie  Pn'shyteriim  fnmr 
his  preebyteriaii  pulpit,  the  Anglican  fr«»ni  his  t'pis('oj)aI 
chair,  tiie  Roiniui  Cutholic  fnun  his  old  crttliedral  :  and  let 
it  be  done  here  in  BdsUin,  in  New  York,  in  lialtiinuro,  in 
Oxford,  at  Berlin,  at  Paris,  and  at  Rome ;  and  instantly  it 
will  be  seen  that  throughout  all  Christendom,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  most  exclnnive  and  hostile  oonnnunions,  there  ia  a 
real  nnity  of  faith  as  to  what  the  ehurch  as  a  body  really  is, 
and  as  to  what  aro  it«  misrsion  and  its  autiiority. 

When  so  much  shall  be  done  all  is  «lone";  for  this  very 
theory  of  the  church,  becoming  predutninant,  recognizes 
in  the  church  herself  the  inherent  right,  by  virtue  of  tlie 
indwelling  C'lirist,  to  eettle  authoritatively  all  the  other 
qnestions  wliich  may  or  can  conic  up.  All  that  would  then 
be  requisite  would  be  to  call,  us  would  then  be  pnictiaible, 
a  new  council  to  adjust  the  bases  of  renewed  communion, 
outward  polity,  and  discipline.  Let  this  new  council,  which 
would  be  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  congress,  be  composed  of 
delegates  from  nil  Christian  communities  extant  which 
believe  in  the  holy  catholic  apostolic  church,  and  are 
willing  to  submit  to  its  authority,  antl  ubi<le  its  <le<Msion3 
fairly  and  formally  promulgated.  I  see  no  serious  difficulty 
in  tlie  way  of  doing  tliis.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the 
movement  tliat  unist  lead  to  it  is  not  ttlreu<Iy  commeiiccd. 
The  few  who  would  not  submit  to  the  canons  prormilgated 
by  the  new  oecumenical  council,  wonld  be  riehtfully 
regarded  as  heretics  and  schismatics,  for  thoy  would  have  no 
excuse  for  not  hearing  the  voice  of  the  church.  Moreover, 
they  would  be  morally  powerless  against  the  church  healed 
of  it«  divisions  and  reiuvigorated;  and  they  would  t>oon  be 
absorbed. 

This  result  obtained,  the  church  no  longer  obliged,  ns  in 
the  first  three  centuries,  and  in  these  last  thr»>e,  to  struggle 
for  her  very  existence,  would  rt^sumo  her  work  of  social 
amelioration,  -interrnpt^^d  li}'  the  ri.se  of  Protostaiitism,  and 
delayed  by  the  obstacles  thrown  in  her  way  by  inlidelity  and 
tlie  supremacy  of  the  temporal  authority, — aiid  devote  new 
and  unsuspected  energies  to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  elevation  of  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes. 
Then  the  kingdom  of  God  will  come,  and  really  and  con- 
fessedly dwell  with  men  ;  then  will  he  in  very  deed  fulfilled 
this  scripture,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ia  upou  me,  because 
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he  hath  anointpd  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  he 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  hroken-hejirted,  to  preach  deliver- 
ance to  the  captives,  tlie  recovering  of  sight  to  the  hliiid, 
and  to  set  at  liberty  them  tliat  are  bound.'* 

Is  this  an  idle  dream  'i  O,  no !  G(x\  has  promised  it, 
and  all  Christendom  is  ci-ying  out  for  it.  The  great  question 
comes  np.  Catliolicism  or  individualism,  which  becomes 
again,  church  or  no-church,  wliich  in  the  last  analysis  is 
religion  or  infidelity.  Disguise  the  matter  as  we  will,  we  must 
all  rally  at  the  oue  or  the  other  of  the«j  battle-cries.  Can  there 
be  a  question,  to  which  the  great  muss  of  the  Christian  world 
will  respond  i  Protestantism,  in  all  it  has  peculiar  to  itself. 
Id  all  that  distinguishes  it  from  genuine  Catholicism,  no 
longer  responds  to  the  religions,  or  even  the  social,  wants  of 
the  soul.  It  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 
Thnjugh  all  our  souls  have  we,  mIio  have  been  educated 
under  its  influence,  felt  its  utter  insuthciency.  "We  have 
Bought  to  supply  ita  defects  in  mysticism  with  the  Quaker, 
in  rationalism  with  the  modern  Lutheran,  in  naturalism  with 
the  old  English  and  French  deists,  in  pantheism  with 
modem  philosophers,  in  socialism  with  Owen  and  Fourier; 
but  all  in  vain.  Let  loose,  like  Noali's  dove  from  the  ark 
ere  the  water  had  abateil,  we  have  found  no  resting-place 
for  the  soles  of  our  feet ;  and.  weary  with  our  endless  liight 
over  the  wild  and  weltering  chaos  produced  by  the  deluge 
of  rationalism  and  infidelity,  we  return  and  l)eat  against  the 
windows  of  the  ark,  impatient  till  the  patriai'ch  reaches  forth 
his  hand  and  takes  us  in.  Struck  with  the  perpetual 
miracle  of  the  churcli,  some  among  hb  bow  down  and  wor- 
ship; others  find  their  way  back,  tnrough  history  and  tradi- 
tion ;  others,  sigain,  like  the  writer,  find,  where  least  expecting 
it,  their  philosophy  reproducing,  uiid  the  wants  of  the  soul 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  sin  redemandirig,  unity  and 
catholicity.  In  oue  way,  or  another,  thank  tied,  we  shall 
all  finally  get  back,  and  the  new  will  become  old,  ;uid  the 
old  will  become  new.  There  will  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd ;  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  heart,  and  one  nund  ; 
and  it  will  be  Hi  the  second  coming  of  tJie  Lonl  to  reigu 
with  men,  and  to  make  the  salvation  of  God  appear  nnto  the 
ends  of  tlie  eartli,  when  all  flesh  shall  behold  his  glory  and 
rejoice  together.  Even  so,  Lord  Jeaus,  come  quickly,  and 
let  the  whole  eaith  say,  Auieu. 
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[From  Brownaon'«  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1M4.] 

Wk  have  received  the  following  letter  without  name  or 
date,  but  post-marked  "Philadelphia,  January  10."  It  prob- 
ably was  not  intended  for  pnolication,  but  we  insert  it, 
because  it  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  offer  a  few  additional 
remarks,  not  uncalled  for,  on  certain  points  touched  upon  in 
the  article  on  The  Church  Question,  and  because  it  is  only 
in  this  way  that  we  can  acknowledge  its  reception.  Should 
the  writer  address  us  again,  we  hope  he  will  give  us  his 
name,  for  ho  wants  not  tlie  capacity  to  render  it  honorable, 
be  it  what  it  may. 

"Sir: — I  have  been  reading  the  flrst  number  of  your  Review  with 
deep  attention  and  admiring  interest.  You  have  tlie  power  of  doing 
good  or  evil  beyond  most  men  of  our  age  and  country,  and  with  it  a  fear- 
ful responuibility.  God  has  blessed  you  with  a  fearless  heart,  and  a 
tongue,  as  you  rightly  say,  "  trumpet-toned,'  and,  what  is  better,  true  to 
your  heart's  convictions.  With  those  convictions  mine  harmonize,  in 
many  of  the  great  points  to  which  you  call  attention.  But  in  some,  to 
me,  of  all-absorbing  interest,  I  believe  you  wrong,  and  think  I  sec  vihy 
you  are  wrong. 

"  Most  truly  do  j'ou  set  forth  the  r^hXt  and  powers  of  the  living  Body 
of  the  Son  of  God.    Of  its  nnture  and  office  you  have  yet  to  learn. 

"  How  can  you,  who  so  powerfully  appeal  to  the  'fact  of  eighteen 
hundred  years? '  set  aside  the  hutorkal  view,  by  which,  alone,  you  get  at 
that  fact?  /fi»tor^  teaches  you  and  the  world,  that  the  church  of  God 
it,  and  heu  been,  through  eighteen  centuries.  To  history  I  appeal,  to 
flhow  v>hat  it  is,  (iu  its  external  development— its  iheU,  in  which  the  meat 
must  be,  and  without  which  there  can  Im>  no  meat)  and  where  it  Juu  been. 
By  the  same  evidence  by  which  I  know  that  God  has  ordained  a  man,  in 
and  by  whom  to  redeem  and  judge  the  world,  by  that  same  evidence 
I  know  hou)  this  Wfehas  been  perpetuated,  and  it  to  be,  until  his  coming 
again.  The  inner  life  of  the  church  no  history  can  touch— it  is  a  thing 
of  experience,  and  experience  only.  But  the  organized  life  of  the  one 
Body  lias  been  seen,  heard,  looked  upon,  and  handled,  from  the  day  of 
the  apostles  until  now.  Your  own  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  fable  of 
the  quest  of  Isis  seems  excellently  to  point  out  the  npwror  i/ievSov  of 
your  present  view  of  the  church  you  are  so  nobly  disposed  to  serve. 
Wf^  did  not  Isis  succeed  in  revivifying  the  re-collected  fragments  of  the 
torn  body  of  '  the  good  Osiris  ? '  Because  the  reproductive  organs  had 
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heea  le§L  Typkon  had  whelmed  them  in  the  aea — that  symbol  of  tb» 
Htonn-tosaed,  noisy  multitude,  who  have  no  ear  for  history,  no  eye  for 
the  seat  of  Gkid'b  own  signet.  Were  you  right — which  you  mo«t  certainly 
are  not — in  supposing  the  Becla  to  be  the  fragments,  yet  Lutinct  with 
life,  of  Christ's  living  body,  some  one  of  them  must  fianf,  and  develope. 
the  reproductive  power,  before  that  Body  can  be  revivified  by  reuniting. 
You  long  for  the  iiia  niem  and  the  tr  fiiiiCTi6^a.  How  Ls  it  you  hnve 
not  seen  iLnt  the  latter  mM»iprecede  the  former,  and  that  it  is  the  result 
of  \.he.uiccKXj)<Sii  (i)  KXrf6iiG{  Paul)  wliich  is  a  thing  of  hittory.  Wliom 
has  God  eommimontii  to  baptize  men  iitl"  the  Body  of  his  Son  ?  and  how 
in  that  commuDion  linown  ?  is  fAc  concerning  question  of  our  day.  Settle 
tliHl,  and  churcli  authority  can  show  itself,  uy,  and  develope  itself,  too. 

"But  y>/ur  theory  of  tier>elnpm.nit  is  wrong.  Most  truly  you  assert  :i 
eciitiiiumut  ilitifrimtiiiH.  But  of  what  kind?  of  invention?  of  addition' 
No  ;  but  of  (ieitif/  bmtt/i,  of  vocjiI  utlfraun:,  of  iirticiilaliejcpretlianvt  the 
ONE,  unchangeable,  clmugelftss.  Eternal  Word.  Ood  cluuiges  not.  Man 
c)i!inges  not.  The  world  changes  not.  Its  pluisoa  are  phatet  only  ;  the 
oiu  message  which  was  from  the  beginning,  Is  now.  and  ever  cliall  be. 
iriVA  it  the  churcii  came  into  the  world,  and  goes  on  lier  way  through  it. 
Her  progress  is  a  pro.^ravs  totrard  eternity,  not  in  tin^e. 

"Groon,  Sir,  in  your  outspoken  zeal  ;  but  Itewun.'  of  speaking  with- 
out nftrrcJiing  further.  You  are  yet  but  u  'foriw/iri'';  you  Imvc  grap- 
pled a  frngmenl  of  the  tnitli,  and  a  precious  imc,  but  not  ilie  whole. 
You  have  vilmited  from  your  itUru  Prote-Hlant  p<.)»itiou  at  the  iK'ginuing 
of  your  course,  lo  the  oiljer  extreme  of  the  arc  of  osc.Ulaiion.  You  htkva 
yet  to  find  the  centre.  Believe  all  )'<>ii  i]o  of  the  church's  life,  and  •roj-X/ 
luit  neglect  not  her  ni-giiniiatUm.  You  have  but  one  half  of  llie  '  mys- 
tery* which  Paul  saw  symbolixeiJ  in  human  marriage.  You  know  the 
church  as  the  Body  of  ('lirlM.  You  have  yet  to  know  her  as  his  Bride, 
on  whom  he  is  ever  Iwgetting  cliihlren,  who  are  to  her  iastead  of  fathera 
(Ps.  45.)  the  mentis  of  |H-rixrtuntin>;  lici-si^jf  in  lime  and  for  etrrnity.  You 
know  tlie  being  and  the /;««"<•;■  of  the  liviiij,'  Temple  of  the  Almighty  :  do 
mil,  I  entreat  you,  lilinii  yiMirself  and  others  to  its  minaitin." 

(Jiir  anDuyinotis  friend  ati«l  cori't'S|)on(kMit  inistakei?,  en- 
tirely, tile  questions  we  were  (lis<;n8siiiij,  iind  the  general 
l>earing  of  our  reiiiarlcs.  If  lie  liad  paiil  tnoro  nttt'iition  to 
tiie  ijiiesUons  we  <>tir?eive.s  raised,  ami  less  tv  tliose  witli 
wliion  lie  liiiiiself  is  preoccupied,  lie  wonUi  have  .s|-mro<l  tig 
]ii»  (ibjeetions.  In  what  we  sjiid  on  the  ehnrcli  »ii»e.stioii,  we 
were  not  retjiiired  to  enter  larfrely  into  the  (jnestion  of  the 
nut  lire  and  off!''':  of  the  chiireli. 

We  ntis<.;d  the  (jnestion  iiuloeil,  stitted  it  to  be  tlie  great 
ami  paramount  tpiestion  of  tlie  day;  but  wo  did  not  under- 
take to  answer  it,  for  we  hii<i,  at  tliuttiiue,  anotiier  object  in 
view.     Our  real  pnrp*»se  was  to  show,  1.  Tliat,  throughout 
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CliriBtendoin,  tliei-e  is  a  strong  tendency  to  return  to  the 
nnity  and  cutholicity  of  the  churcli ;  2.  That,  to  effect  thin 
return,  it  is  uccciffearv  to  take  up  the  great  question  of  tiie 
dniri'li  itself;  3.  That  this  nuestion  may  be  taken  up  and 
discussed  in  the  freest  and  fullest  manner,  in  any  or  all  of 
our  professedly  Christian  connnuriions  ;  4.  That  the  answer, 
tlie  j^rins  of  which  each  sect  may  iind  in  its  present  faith, 
so  far  as  it  believes  in  the  church  at  all,  once  olit^iined,  all 
particular  cuTiunnriiotjg  will  be  destroyed,  by  being  absorbed 
in  the  catholic  communion. 

Now.  with  what  thought  could  wo  have  written  this?  On 
what  does  our  argnnient  rest  for  its  valitlity  i  And  on  what 
conditions  could  the  means  we  suggested  be  adequate  to  the 
end  we  proposed  i  Supjwsing  we  understood  ourselves,  and 
were  not  merely  sporting  witii  our  readers,  we  must  have 
jmplicti.  wltiit  indeed  wc  stated  ;  t.  That  nu*Ji  have  broken 
away  from  the  cliuich  because  they  have  loi.t  the  Kiisc  of 
it*  profound  signiticaiicc  ;  and,  2.  That  the  recovery  of  this 
sense,  that  is, a  full  uiiderstunding  of  the  true  nature  and 
otKce  of  the  church,  will  bring  them  back  to  the  one  catho- 
lic communion,  becHUso,  the  moment  they  come  to  jicrccive 
the  true  nat.ui*e  and  office  of  the  (•hureli,  they  must  nen-cive 
that  a  church  not  om;  and  catholic,  cjin  be  no  churcii  at  allY 
Docs  this  imply  ignorance  of  the  luilurt:  and  ojjicc  of  the 
^'linn^li  on  our  part  i 

We  iiKsmc  <iur  friend  that,  if  he  snppjsed  wc  were  sug- 
gesting a  plan  for  making  up.  creating,  or  reconstructing  a 
catholic  church,  he  did  us*  great  injustice.  Our  inmiiry  was 
not.  How  may  the  church  recover  it«  unity  and  eatliolieityl 
but.  llow  may  profe.ssedly  Christian  comnainionfi  find  their 
■way  back  td  the  one  catlmlic  church  ?  The  chun'h  has  never 
Jost  it**  unity  and  catluilicity,  for  it  canntit  lotio  them  with- 
out cca.sing  to  Ik*  the  churcIi  of  God.  Tiie  church  never 
stands  in  need  of  reform.  The  censures  we  bestowed,  in 
our  j-enmrks,  were  not  bestowed  on  the  ohundi  as  mi  nrijan- 
ization,  but  on  the  church,  in  the  mo<iern  PTOteslant  sense, 
:a8  an  tiMMfrrMn/ftr  of  i/iffin'diu/,Ijt ;  that  is,  upon  churchmen. 
The  chuirh  was  as  pure  in  the  days  of  Luther  and  ('alvin,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  though,  doubtless,  many 
of  itjj  members,  and  some  of  its  dignitaries,  even,  woit?  cor- 
rupt, and  abused  their  powers  and  privileges.  The  reform 
we  demand  is  never  of  the  institution,  but  of  the  individu- 
ala.  We  believe  in  no  church  tliat  can  ever  need  reform- 
ing. 
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We  do  not  overlook  the  church  aa  an  orgcmisation^  for 
the  fhurcli,  in  any  other  st'tise,  is  to  U6  no  church  at  all. 
The  oliuruli  ih  an  organic  hodv,  existing  in  time  and  space, 
under  one  visible  nswell  a*  invisible  Head,  with  ono  common 
centre  of  life,  out  from  which,  through  communion,  flows 
the  life  to  all  its  tnenibei's.  We  may,  indeed,  recognize  a 
holy  lirotlierhood,  the  spiritual  priesthood,  the  invisible 
church,  as  some  call  it,  composed  of  all  holy  persons, 
whether  in  this  world  or  the  other, — the  grand  eomtimnion 
of  the  saint*  ;  but  this  is  not  what  we  mean  by  the  catholic 
church.  The  catholic  church  is  the  divinely  instituted  body 
to  prepare  us  for  admission  into  this  glorious  company  of 
the  saints.  Like  that  Gosjjel  net,  it  gatiiers  all,  both  good 
and  bad  ;  for  we  come  into  it,  not  Ixicause  we  are  sanctified, 
"but  that,  through  ita  ministries,  we  may  be  sanctified. 
Through  its  ministries  Christ,  who  is  its  head,  its  life, 
and  its  eliicacy,  works  for  our  redemption  from  sin,  and 
reconciliation  with  the  Father,  and  our  practical  holiness. 

We  do  not  set  aside,  nor  count  of  little  consequence,  the 
hi«toricaZ  view  of  the  church.  If  our  correspondent  had 
read  what  we  said,  with  a  little  more  attention,  he  would 
not  have  suspected  us  of  doing  so.  The  Christian  world  is 
broken  up  into  particular  comiimnions.  Whence  the  cause? 
In  the  fact  that  churchmen  have  lost  the  profound  signifi- 
cance of  the  church.  What  is  the  remedy  i  To  take  up 
the  question  of  the  chnreh  itself,  and  ascertain  what  it  is, 
what  its  nature,  rights,  duties,  meaa  Now.  this  ijuestion, 
we  said,  and  we  say  still,  cannot  be  answered  by  the  histori- 
cal method  of  the  Oxford  divines ;  for  the  very  simple  rea- 
son that  it  is  not  a  question  whieh  relates  to  the  history  of 
the  church,  but  to  its  philosophy.  The  historical  method 
is  the  proper  method,  when  the  question  is,  wAich  is  the 
church  t  but  not  when  the  question  is,  w/mt  is  the  church  ? 
And  it  was  only  in  relation  to  this  last  question,  that  we 
asserted  its  insufficiency. 

We  do  not  agree  with  our  correspondent  as  to  the  order 
in  which  the  sevend  problems,  relating  to  the  church,  should 
l>e  taken  up.  He  wishes  us  to  go,  in  the  first  ])lace,  into 
history,  and  ascertain  which  is  the  catholic  church  ;  and 
afterwards  come  to  the  (piestiori,  what  is  the  churdi.  But, 
if  we  know  not  wliat  the  church  i.s,  licfore  we  go  into  his- 
tory, how  shall  we  know  what  to  look  for?  Or  how  shall 
we  know  when  we  have  or  have  not,  found  the  cjitholic 
church  I     The  great  evil  under  which  we  suffer  is  not  so 
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much  wrfnuj-chuTchhm,  as  it  ia  no-churchisni.  The  great 
mass  of  tlie  people  havi'  tio  ixml,  serious,  earnest  belief,  in 
the  cliurcli  at  nil.  Tliev  see  no  nece»sity  for  it,  nor  why 
they  cannot  jnst  aa  wi-ll  commune  with  Christ  without,  a* 
witli,  union  witli  his  Iiody.  Nuy ;  they  look  upon  the 
church  us  soitiethinj^  iuter|>(>8eti  hotweeii  tliem  ana  Christ, 
and  as  scmrating  thoni  fruin  him  wlio  is  the  lift'  of  the  soul, 
instead  of  uniting  them  to  him.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  the  ^reiit 
mafis,  either  a  etumldiii^-hlock,  or  foolishness.  Tliey  have 
lost  the  sense  of  the  profound  mystery  of  the  Incarnation, 
.ind  will  own  no  church  hut  wliat  ttiey  term  holy  princinle, 
by  virtue  of  which,  every  man  is,  or  may  he,  his  own  priest, 
and  his  own  church.  ;\.  reaction  ha,s,  douhtlcKs.  commenced 
against  this  no-churchism  ;  but  the  {frent  miu**  are  jstill  uuIk'- 
lievers  in  the  necuKtiity  of  the  chui'ch  as  the  instrument,  in 
the  hands  of  God,  «>f  ijringing  us  to  Christ.  Ileiv  is  the 
fact  our  correspondent  overlooks.  He  supptwes  the  »^o 
already  ripe  for  tln>  <|uestiftn,  W/iic/t  is  the  church  (  But 
the  ago  demands  lirst,  to  be  shown  that  any  church  at  all 
is  necca«ary.  Hefore  you  appeal  to  history  to  determine 
what  body  (tixl  hath  commissioned  to  Imptize,  you  must 
prove  that  iiaptism  it8».'lf  is  nccewsjiry,  nti<l  tliat  an  outward 
divine  commission  to  baptize  is  essential.  Hefoi-e  all,  then, 
we  repent  it,  the  great  tpiestion  is,  the  iput«tion  of  tM 
rfimTh.  itJidf.  What  is  the  church  hero  for<  What  is  its 
natuix'! ?  What  is  it*  misfiion  f  What  are  its  rights?  What 
is  it*  authority  f  What  the  ground  of  its  authority  J  What 
tlie  principle  of  its  ojx'ratioii.  and  cthciency  {  These  are 
the  <|Hestiiins  which  arc  to  lie  iiiiswcred,  and  these  are  not  to 
hi-  jmbwcred  by  appeals  to  history,  but  by  protoimd  meditji- 
tion  on  the  philosophy  of  the  church,  and  on  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  things  in  general.  These  avi.'  great  ouchtioiis, 
and  not  to  l)e  answered  liy  a  few  tpiotations  from  tlio 
fathers. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Jirojjch  the  questiotj  of  whicli  is  tho 
ehuivli,  liefore  men  are  well  grounded  in  what  the  church 
is,  and  you  only  provoke  the  wrath  of  rival  cummuniiins, 
aggnivnte  the  evils  of  sectarianism,  already  so  iiitnlcralilc, 
and  put  still  further  ort  tho  day  of  union  anil  catholicity. 
There  are  some  rpic^tions,  which  the  wise  man,  however 
tirmly  persuaded  in  liis  own  mind,  will  adjourn  till  they  can 
Ik!  protltably  discussed. 

We  accept  what  the  writer  of  the  letter  saya  of  tho 
reproductive  lowers  of  the  uhureh,  and  should  regard  our* 
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selves  as  having  made  but  little  proficiency  in  our  knowl- 
etlge  of  the  mystery  whereby  children  are  begotten  unto 
the  Lord,  if  we  had  yet  to  leani  the  church  as  the  myatic 
Bride  of  the  Lamb,  or  to  be  told  that  without  a  8j>intnal 
mother  tliero  can  be  no  s]>iritual  births.  The  ttowtou  tfit'jduvy 
of  which  he  epeaks,  is  the  very  mother  fal(?ehood  into  whicli 
■we  did  not  fall,  and  the  very  last  we  conld  possibly  be 
guilty  of,  with  our  jjx'ncral  doctrine  concerning  the  genesiu 
and  tranemic^ion  of  life.  It  is  not  safe  always  to  infer  one's 
ignorance  from  one's  silence. 

We  did  not  represent  sects,  which  are  so  far  removed  as 
to  have  abi5<ilnfel3'  no  interconimnnion,  and  abstUutely  no 
acce&s  to  the  common  centre  of  life,  a^  liiuntj  fnignients  of 
Christ's  Inwiy.  We  ntatcd,  tliat  the  '•liurch,  nndcr»5to.Ml  «» 
the  great  l)o<ly  <)f  professiMl  bt-licveiN  in  Chriirt,  existcj,  at 
present,  in  a  broken  and  fraijMUMilarv  sUite;  and  we  con- 
tended that  eacli  fi"nf;uicnt  liiis  8omc  jMntion  of  Christian 
life.  Can  this  1h>  rlci»ie*l  ?  Will  any  man  with  his  eyi* 
open,  at  least,  with  hiK  heart  o|K'n.  c»»ntend  that  any  one 
Christian  cummnnion  extant  (wmtains,  within  its  own  pale, 
all  the  Christian  life  nf)w  cirouljitiiig  in  Christendom  '.  Will 
Protestfluts  deny  that  theri;  is  a  (Miristiaii  life  within  the 
pale  of  the  Catholic  comnnmion  i  Xot  uiiIcsk  tlicv  aiv 
raad.  Will  (,'atholic^j  say  thcrt^  is  nothing  of  Christian  life 
in  any  of  onr  Protestant  <-omuiuriiun6?  They  may  say  our 
life  is  feeble,  and  that  the  fruit  we  Infar  is  rich  neither  in 
abundance  nor  in  flavor;  but  they  will  not  say  that  we  have 
no  Christian  life  at  all,  that  we  are  absolutely  cut  off  from 
all  communion  with  Christ.  We  contended,  and  we  still 
contend,  and  pray  (»od  that  we  ever  may  contend,  if  it  be 
necessary,  that  al^  sects,  vot  as  /*<?<•//»,  but  as  pi-ofessing  Chris- 
tians, however  they  got  it,  or  get  it,  do  exhibit  somewhat  of 
the  Christian  spirit,  have,  in  some  degree,  partaken  of  the 
divine  life  which  (iod  in  Christ  has  cotnmunicavted  to  the 
world.  Then,  alt  these  communions  are,  in  some  way,  con- 
nected with  Christ,  and  to  be  reckoned  in  our  account  of 
his  iMxly. 

Vet,  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  we  deny  the  ehui-ch 
to  bo  a  single  organic  body,  or  that  wc  reject  ajx)8tolic  suc- 
cession and  canonical  appointment.  By  conten<litig  that 
there  is  a  Christian  life  in  eaeli  sect,  we  do  not,  necessiirily, 
<,'«->ntcnd  that  each  sect  has  a  valid  and  sufficient  ministry. 
All  we  have  contended  is,  tliat  the  ministry  of  each  se<;t  i» 
suHiciently  valid  to  authorize  it  to  lal)ur,  with  all  zeal  and 
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diligence,  to  hriug  its  own  communion  into  Christian  fellow- 
(jliip  with  the  nnu  ctitholic  apostolic  »jmmnnion.  If  you  find 
yourself  invi*Kf<'d  witlj  iiiitliority  in  n  revolted  province,  you 
have  the  right  to  pxerci«M>  that  authority  for  the  iiiaint^^i^ 
ance  of  order  und  the  reetoration  of  the  authority  of  tho 
legitimate  sovereign.  More  than  this  we  did  not  contend 
for,  because  moi-e  than  this  was  not  required  by  onr  argu- 
ment. Doubtless,  u  furtlier  question  m&y  be  raised,  but 
into  that  we  do  not  enter. 

Our  correspondent  is,  nnquestionably,  a  churchman.  He 
ought,  then,  to  eornproln^id  us.  and  {wrceive,  at  once,  what 
we  were  contiMidiug  for,  even  th<mgli  not  explicitly  stated. 
We  were  not  diwuHning  the  question  in  it"*  bearing  on  indi- 
viduals, but  on  coiumunionH.  We  contended  that  the  ques- 
tiou,  l)etwc»en  the  sovend  particular  coinmunioris  and  the 
catholic-  eommunion,  should  not  be  regarded  -ah  a  qu«!«tion 
between  the  eliureh  :um1  piiganiaui  (ir  Muhotnetaiusm,  miras 
a  question  l»et\veen  the  tdiureh  and  individual.-  not  profi'w;- 
jiig  lu  be  meuibers  of  Oirist's  body.  It  must  be  n^ijardcd 
as  a  question  between  coitmiuiiidTis,  nenarated  by  what,  in 
technical  language,  is  called  a  wdiisin.  The  /trir^y,  be  there 
inoro  or  le«i  of  it,  is  abandoned,  the  moment  we  become 
willing  to  hear  and  olwy  the  church.  We  will  suppose, 
then,  that  the  Hcveral  communions  have  come  tu  cumpre- 
hend  and  believe  the  church,  to  own,  and  to  be  willing  to 
come  under,  its  authority :  the  question  which  now  conies 
np  concerns  simply  the  sehisin.  The  schism  is  now  to  be 
healed ;  and  we  contend  that  it  is  to  be  healed  without  the 
particular  communion  being  required  to  break  up  its  ndig- 
loufl  order,  or  give  up  it«  ministry.  Congregations  may 
oome  into  comntiinion  with  the  church,  through  their  bish- 
ops or  pastors.  The  question  conccniii,  then,  the  conditions 
or  canotiical  cotnuiunion  for  the  clergy  of  the  several 
sects;  and  this  question,  which  is  of  great  importance  in 
ita  practical  bearinga,  we  proposed  should  be  settled,  as  it 
eajsny  may  be,  on  catholic  principles,  by  a  new  ooancil. 
Are  we  understood  < 

But  we  are  told,  in  addition,  that  "  some  on*  of  the  sects 
must  have  ami  develop  the  nqiroductivc  power  of  the 
chureh."  We  lielieve  we  understand  tliis.  It  means,  we 
suppose,  that  oidy  one  of  the  cxiKting  eomnmnions  h;u«  a 
truly  apost4>lie  'ministry.  As  to  this,  much  may  be  said, 
and  we  must  be  careful  tliat  anal<igie«  ilo  not  leafl  us  away 
from  the  truth.     We.  however,  willingly  concede,  that  the 
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reproductive  power  of  tlic  church  is  indivisible;  for,  if  it 
t^onld  be  divided,  and  btTomo  tin;  property  of  distinct  com- 
miinions,  no  arjitunent  could  be  oflfored  for  unity  and  catho- 
licity ;  in  fact,  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  church  would  In- 
wordp  witliout  ineaiiinfi:.  Ft,  tiien,  we  af«ume  tliat  the  churcli 
still  exists,  imtniitilatcd,  in  all  the  fullness  of  its  repr<:>ductivo 
energy,  we  tnuKt,  nmloiihtedly,  jti^nnic  that  the  reproductive 
power,  and  the  reproductive  organs,  arc  possessed  by  one 
coiumuniou  alone,  and  that  the  rest,  if  they  have  life  at  all, 
<5ttn  have  it,  otdy  through  coinmnnion  with  that  one. 

But,  it  is  possible,  that  the  repro<luctive  energy,  though 
still  retained,  is,  by  the  disnmtion  of  Christenclom,  some- 
what impaired  in  the  conitnuiuoti  which  still  retains  it  We 
admit  tliat  there  is  still  the  one  catholic  apostolic  commun- 
ion, unbroken  ;  but  the  jxtwer  and  efficiency  of  that  coni- 
niuTiiori,  in  generating  and  comninnicating  life,  though  not 
destroyed,  aie  yet  greatly  impaired,  iind,  to  no  liJtIe  extent, 
rendered  inoperaave  by  onr  sectarian  divisiona  The 
Evangelist  sjiys,  Christ  "did  not  many  mighty  works"  in  a 
<Tertain  place,  "on  account  of  their  unlMdief."  The  sami 
thing  happens  to  the  church  itself.  Not  merely  they  who 
are  m  a  state  of  schism  suffer,  but  the  whole  body  suffers, 
and  no  longer  performs,  unimpeded,  its  pro|)€r  /unctions. 
The  whole  church  suffers  by  the  distractions  and  divisions 
of  Uie  so-called  Christian  world.  This  is  wherefore  we 
si>eak  of  it  ;is  the  torn  and  bleeding,  though  it  be  still  the 
living,  body  of  Christ.  We  say,  then,  the  repro«liictive 
energy,  though  still  retained  by  the  Catholic  ohuroh,  is  not 
]>osse8sed  by  even  that  church,  at  present,  in  all  its  vigor. 
A  work  is  necessary  to  bo  done  In-fore  it  can  resume  its 
functions,  and  prosecute  its  labors  with  the  requisite  energy 
and  success.  It  i?  not  a  reform  within  that  it  needs,  but 
the  removal  of  obstructions  from  witliout.  It  is  the  ehurch, 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  church,  the  spiritual  mother  of  as 
all,  but,  ahisl  not  the  church  in  full  f-trciigth.  full  glory,  and 
fidl  operation.  Thi^.  is  the  giwind  we  take,  because  it  is 
obviously  true,  and  involves  no  contradiction  of  Catholic 
principles. 

But  waiving  this;  we  go  further,  and  maintain,  that  all 
communion  with  the  one  Catholic  ehurch  has  never  been 
entirely  cat  off.  The  regular  channels  may  have  been 
blocked  up,  and  the  communication  become  irregular, 
feeble,  ana  insufHcient ;  still,  there  has  been,  and  is  con- 
tinued, some  commmiion,  through  which,  Christian  life  may, 
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and  dooa,  fiiul  its  way  from  the  lieart  to  the  extremities, 
llow  tliiH  cini  Im',  wo  hold  oiirwlvi'S  ulMiriilatitly  !il)Ie  to 
slidw,  iiiitl  will  show,  on  Home  future  occaHion.  We  will 
only  fciy  nuw,  tlnit,  wliilo  we  coiittMid  i'nnie8tly  lor  a  rcgnlur 
ii}Hwt<iln"  luiniHtrv,  as  iiidis|M'nwii>k',  rsHt-nfial,  to  the  very 
beiiii?  of  the  fhurcli,  yet,  we  are  not  jiix-parcd  to  my.  that 
(.'hnstiiin  life  ean  he  communicated  only  hy  the  laying  on  uf 
the  liiuidHof  tlie  hishop.  Apostolic  nuccei-isioti  ftn<l  odnoni<?;il 
appointment  iiave  a  profoiinder  i^iiriiiticunoe  than  t^omo 
formal,  narmw-miiidcd  chnrchmcii  sii8|K'ft.  Tlu-  (iofipi-l  is 
a  j^ystvni  of  ri'alistn,  and  i-vcrywlieri'  acknowlcdjjjf.s  the 
JittiU  Presencfi.  The  Holy  (iho8t  dwells  in  the  church  not 
merely  hy  way  of  promise  and  external  ap|K)intineiit.  hut 
really,  in  the  fullnesi-  of  his  life-giving  energy.  The  divine 
life  enters  into  every  holy  man,  and  every  holy  woman. 
Communion  with  the  iioly,  even  though  tiiey  are  not  in 
orders,  is  u  mediiiin  of  life.  A  virtue  goes  out  from  every 
good  and  nious  Christian.  We  eannot  meet  an<l  convorfio 
with  a  Buintly  umn  or  woman,  for  one  half-hour,  without 
reeeiving  a  diviiu'  ittjfufnfe,  as  well  as  impulse.  A  Imly 
energy  is  itnpartetl  to  us,  anil  we  never  can  be  agjiin  what 
we  were.  In  this  way,  every  true  Christian  beeomes,  in 
some  sense,  a  priest,  and  diniises  the  Cliri»itian  life  even 
la*yond  the  spheri' of  the  regular  i)riestlioiKi.  Jiere  is  the 
eignilicanoe  of  that  promiwe,  "I  will  make  you  prientn  and 
kmgM."  We  must  not,  in  our  laudahle  endeavours  to  r-un- 
tain  the  outwaifl  iiHoKthood,  ov<'rlook  this  ghiriouh  and 
blesxed  flpiritual  prieftthuod.  Oonbtlese,  wu  nliould  speak 
with  great  delicacy,  and  nuiirituin  great  itobernesn  in  our 
views,  lost  wt'  run  into  the  errors,  extraviigancert,  and  absurdi- 
ties of  the  old  .Mnntanists.  We  must,  undoubteilly.  take 
care  not  to  make  our  viewn  of  this  priestlKHjd  a  pretext  for 
fututtiei.Hin,  irrcgiijjirify,  and  abuse  of  the  regular  ministry. 
It  does  not  override,  sui)eivt'di-.  or  oppow,  i\w  i-egular  priest- 
hood ;  Imt  ii|x>rates  nmler  it,in  harmony  with  it, — c^ontinnes 
utul  "'.vlends  it.-*  inthn^ricr.  Within  its  legitimate  8pheh\  the 
Catholic  church  liau  alwavB  ;i«serted  it,  and  it  was  only  the 
abuse  of  it,  it  eondcinutid  in  the  Motit^inistie  hewsy.  Kow. 
who  enn  say  how  much  of  ( 'hristian  lifo  \\n»  been  ditlused 
by  this  spiritual  priesthood,  ity  the  livct*  of  holy  men  and 
women,  tar  beyond  flie  uphtfre  of  tbi-  ilinrl  (i|H'rations  of 
the  regidar  mini.-trv  '.  Here  is  a  subjeet  deserving  more 
consideration  than  it  nsiuilly  receives  from  ehurehmen. 
Then,  again,  the  sect.-  havi*  not  yet  exhausted  ail  the  life 
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generated  and  coinmonicated  by  the  church,  prior  to  the 
Bisnipttou  of  l)ie  Christian  world  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
fiustiiiued  to  some  depree,  as  it  has  lx)cu,  bv  the  Bible,  the 
literature  of  tlie  church,  and  numerous  foundiitiona  and 
fsocial  institutions,  all  running  back  and  having  their  root  in 
the  church,  prior  to  that  epoch.  Moreover,  all  have,  in 
various  wayss  pjirtici|>ated  in  the  life  generated  by  the  labors 
of  the  cliurcli  siiu-c  tiiat  epoch,  which,  tliont;li  not  equal  to 
ill-  previous  labors,  yet  have  not  been  altoi;ctber  inetticiicious. 
'I'lie  (•linrrh  i.-i  tlic  city  of  Ciod,  an  illuiiiiiiated  city,  set  on  a 
Iiill,  and  sciiii^  out  its  rays  to  enlighten  many  who  dwell  not 
witliiu  its  walls. 

We  have  no  room  to  treat  at  length  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment, which  our  corre«pondont  so  positively  condemns,  nor 
lo  reltuke  him.  as  lie  deserves,  for  Ki^s  the<iry  of  pantheistic 
iuiiuubility.  The  church  contains,  1.  The  Life :  2.  The 
j)h!Io.siiphij  of  the  Life.  The  Life  is  the  principle,  the  law, 
the  itidwclling  force,  or  cncrfjy,  and  is,  strictly  8]>caking,  the 
Holy  CtIiosI,  the  Paraclete.  This  changes  not ;  l)ut  its 
assimilation  to  human  natutx;,  and  practicAl  realization  in 
the  life  of  uuin  and  of  men,  is  a  j)rogrefi8ivo  work,  and  in- 
volves develoj)ment  and  growth. 

The  pliilosophy  of  the  church,  that  is,  its  exposition,  inter- 
pretation, atid  practiced  application  of  the  law  of  life,  must 
needs  lie  subject  ru  dcvciopinent  and  growth.  In  this  muta- 
ble world,  anil  changing  life,  new  questions  are  perpetually 
coming  up.  i>r  old  rpjcstioris  in  new  f(.»rm,s,.  which  are  to  be 
decided.  The  written  Woi"d,  no  doubt,  contains  the  princi- 
ple, the  law  ajjplicable  to  each  iwrticular  case;  but  tl»e 
application  itself  demands  an  authoritative  interpreter.  The 
law  does  not  change,  but  men's  views  of  it  change,  and  so 
d(j  the  (juostioriH  to  which  it  needs  to  l>e  applied.  The  out- 
ward form  and  divciplirw  of  the  chnrch,  while  the  princi- 
ples of  each  remain  unaltered  and  unalter.iblc,  may  often 
need  tnodifying,  to  adajit  them  to  the  altered  conditions  of 
society.  T)ie  church,  we  contend,  has  the  inherent  power 
to  make  such  alterations  in  them,  from  time  to  time,  as  in 
lier  wisdom  are  necessary ;  and  this  power  she  has  always 
claimed  and  exercised.  No  man  will  venture  to  say,  that 
the  outward  form,  the  usages,  and  discipline  of  the  ratholic 
church,  have  remained  unvaried  from  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  in  respect  toijencral  science 
and  philosophy.     Nothing  that  concerns  fundanjcntal  prin- 
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ciples  can  be  altered ;  bnt  the  exposition  of  these  principles 
ie  always  affected  mon*  or  lees  l»y  thv  state  of  science,  and 
t}ie  |irc;vailin^  philu-topliy.  at  the  tiini-  it  is  made.  It  may 
8<»  happen,  that  the  cliiireh  may  &iinction  an  exposition, 
whicli,  llioiipli  true  iti  stihst.iiicr,  siuill  yet  be  fimlty  itt  form; 
for,  while  tht;  truth  i.s  uiiivc'i"».al  and  eternal,  tiie  form,  under 
whicli  it  iij  set  forth,  nuiy  be  l<»c«l  and  temporary.  At  the 
time  of  settinij;  it  fortii,  this  form  may  be  ii*  nwcswiry  ;«  the 
Greek  language  when  speaking  to  (Greeks,  or  the  Ijitiu  when 
addressing  the  Komiui^ ;  but  sulweqnently,  when  other  mo<ies 
of  thouglit  and  expreKHJon  have  ben.ttne  cnrrtmt,  it  may 
prove  inadequate,  and  l)tH'ome  tlie  occasion  of  misappre- 
nension  and  error.  Instances  of  tliis  kind  could  be  enu- 
raerated.  The  ehun'ii,  in  all  citses  of  this  kind,  needs  the 
power  to  revise  ;  and  to  adopt  such  new  fornix  of  exprt^iwion 
as  will  better  convey  her  exact  tiense.  The  church  should 
also  have  the  powur  to  appnipriate  to  herself  all  the  solid 
improvements,  or  real  discoveries,  which  may  l»e  made,  from 
time  to  time,  in  getiend  philos(ipliy,  nhysical  science,  or  any 
department  of  humiiii  knowledge;  lor  her  otlice  is  to  blend 
in  one  harmonious  whole,  in  one  pereon,  so  to  speak,  the 
human  and  divine,  wluit  is  su|>urnaturally  derived  and  what 
ia  obt4iined  by  the  natural  exercise  of  our  fa<'ultie«. 

Now,  here,  in  short,  is  what  we  mean  by  the  power  of  tho 
church,  to  develope  and  apply  to  pnictical  Hie,  the  great 
principles  of  life  contained  in  tlje  (4oKpel.  In  (^lainiing  thia 
jKiwer  for  her,  we  have  not  gone  l)eyond  her  own  tlieory, 
though  we  contend  that  she  has  reluctantly  submiltrd  to 
practise  always  on  this  theory.  But  she  may  asisott.  it,  and 
fearlessly  conform  to  it,  for,  as  the  church  of  God.  she  pos- 
sesses a  con(inu</u«  inMpirafi^on,  which  gives  her  the  right 
and  the  ability  to  interpret  and  apply  the  law.  We  did  not 
imply  that  tnis  inspiration  revealed  new  principles,  but 
merely  stated  that  it  anthoritatively  interprets  and  applies 
wliat  is  already  contained  in  the  Gospel.  We  iire  afraid  our 
correspondent  overlooks  the  fact,  that  (.'hrist  dwflh,  in  the 
person  of  the  Holy  Gliost,  iti  the  chnreli,  and  that  lie,  there- 
fore, sees  in  the  ciiurch  no  ability  but  what  is  derived  from 
external  appointment  and  promise.  If  so,  we  tell  him  he 
has  yet  t<j  learn  what  means  the  mystciy  of  the  /^tficd  /'rea- 
snce,  without  whicli,  Christianity  were  a  mere  system  of 
philosophy,  and  the  church  nothing  but  a  collection  of  dead. 
forms,  arrogant  pretensions,  and  seti.sfless  ceremonies. 
That  we  are  still  a  "Jumc/ier"  we  own,  but  we  hope  we 
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»re  sometimes,  at  least,  a  Jifuler,  as  well  as  a  seeker.  Per- 
haps, we  sliuU  heiilile  tosiitisfvuiirgoc>d  friend,  if  he  will  wait 
patiently,  tliat  we  have  found  more  things  tlian  he  is  di»- 
posed  to  give  us  credit  for.  We  have  many  thinars  to  say 
whJcJi  we  liiive  not  yet  said.  But  all  in  good  time.  On 
this  question  of  the  church,  we  ane  sure  of  our  ground,  for 
we  are  attempting  no  innovation.  We  see  very  clearly  the 
end  to  be  reached,  and  the  road  that  leads  to  it;  but  we 
must  be  allowed  to  proceed  at  our  own  pace.  We  cannot 
be  tempted  to  turn  aside,  either  to  the  riglit  hand  or  to  the 
left,  to  please,  or  to  avoid  displeasing,  friend  or  ive ;  nor  to 
engage  m  any  discussion  which  we  hold  to  be  premature,  or 
not  likely  to  be  profitable  to  the  cause  of  unity  and  caUio- 
licitv. 

"S^'ith  regard  to  the  personal  fling  at  our  supposed  vibra- 
tion' from  one  extreme  to  another,  we  can  only  say,  that  we 
are  quite  accustomed  to  such  flings,  or,  if  the  writer  prefers, 
Buch  admonitions.  But  we  have  never  been  able  to  per- 
suade ourselves,  that  the  via  media  between  truth  and  error, 
God  and  man,  life  and  death,  as  much  as  we  have  heard 
said  in  its  praise,  is  either  the  pleasantest  or  the  safest  road. 
A  church,  which  is  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes, 
has  no  attractions  for  us.  Death  is  to  ns  none  the  less 
ghastly  and  repulsive  for  being  decked  out  in  festive  robea^ 
and  snrmounted  with  cap  and  plume.  Truth  is  always  an 
extreme  view.  Either  there  is  life  for  us  or  there  is  not. 
If  there  is  life  for  us,  as  we  believe  there  is,  it  must  be  de- 
rived either  from  God  or  from  man.  Protestantism,  pushed 
to  its  extreme  principles,  derives  it  from  man,  and  puts  man 
in  the  place  of  God,  as  we  may  see  id  all  the  political,  eco- 
nomical, and  philosophical  theories  to  which  it  has  given 
birth.  If  it  is  right,  if  man  be  suflicient  for  man,  then  let 
US  say  60,  and  be  consistent  witli  ourselves.  But  if  man  is 
not  suttieient  for  man,  and  if  life  can  come  only  from  God, 
then  let  us  take  the  other  extreme,  and  seek  life  from  God 
alone,  through  the  oolj  medium,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  hd 
has  established. 
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fFrom  Drowiutpn'M  QuarUuljr  Review  for  April,  l$M,] 

Beijkving  in  and  dcRirin^  the  return  of  tlio  Ohristian 
vorltl  to  tlio  unity  imd  «'!itlioIicif y  of  the  chiiroh,  1  i»ro|)O80 
now  to  ort'or  some  reasons  wliicli,  in  my  judgment,  go 
to  [irove  that  tho  <jHc8tion  of  this  return  is  tlie  firisf  nn<i 
jmranjount  qnestioi»  of  our  jwfe  and  country;  IwortiiiH;,  till 
this  (jucstion  is  scttlod,  and  the  (.•hurch  rehabilitated  in  its 
autiiority  and  plnry,  no  st'heme  of  jimctiwil  rff<irnK  Individ 
Uiil  or  i^x:ial,  jMilitival  or  iudustrial.  can  he  eueiroisfefuliv 
Ettt'inptcd.  In  tlio  prrsont  article  I  attempt  to  e«talilign 
only  the  proposition,  Nn  T'litircli,  no  l{ef<»nn  ;  in  anotlirr 
Article,  I  shall  confinne  the  diacuseion,  and  endeavour  to 
demonstrate  the  imixttiisibility  of  Bucccuding  without  tlie 
nnity  and  cAtholieity  of  the  clmrch  i\»  an  outward  visible 
body  or  institution,  through  which  will  be  given  ns  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  or,  in  other  worde.  nnity  of 
faith  and  ditR-i]>nne. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  take  any  better  method  of 
explaining  or  of  establishing  my  tirat  propotiition,  than  to 
Btatc  the  problems  of  social  reform  ajs  they  have  eome  ujt 
in  my  own  mind,  and  the  ditliculties  in  the  way  of  thoir 
practiced  eolution,  which  I  have  cneountcred  in  my  own 
-exporience. 

It  is  now  over  twenty  years  since  my  attention  wan  first 
called  to  (piestions  of  social  reform,  ana  I  wa**  led  to  reflect 
on  the  discrepaneies  which  everywhere  exist  between  society 
as  it  iB,  and  society  aa  all,  in  their  seriout)  iiiomentM,  feel 
tlmt  it  should  be.  I  was  struck,  as  have  been  so  many 
others,  with  the  wide  di8i>arity  of  social  cntiditions.  the 
general  degradation  of  theojKi!rativeela«se«i,  antl  the  immensa 
advantjigc*  which  capital,  in  our  industriid  systems,  holds 
over  labor.  I  soon  discovered  that  the  whole  terulency  of 
modern  induhtry  is  to  seijarate  capital  ami  labor,  and  to 
create  a  numerous  j>roletariaii  class,  whom  the  re|)resenta- 
lives  of  capital  may  coorco  into  laboring  for  tlie  mere  mini- 
mum of  human  subsistence,  aiul  whoso  labor  must  dopreciale 
in  vahie  to  themselves  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  its  productive- 
ness. From  that  moment  I  was  seized  with  a  juission  for 
social  reform,  and  solemnly  consecrated  myself  to  the  worJc 
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<jf  discovering  and  applying  a  remedy  to  tlie  evils  I  saw  and 
•deplored. 

My  tirst  solution  of  the  problem  was  sought  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  ^t'ijftihnejtti.  Tiie  txtusesi  of  existing  evils,  I  assumed 
to  be  in  the  vicious  organization  of  society.  Societ}-,  as  at 
present  org-anized,  creates  everywhere  an  antagonism  of 
interests.  Kewards  are  not  pro[K>rtional  to  works.  We  pay 
a  premium  for  iniquity.  The  priest  lives  by  our  sins;  the 
lawyer  by  our  quarrels;  the  doctor  by  our  disea^s.  So  is 
it  everywhere.  It  is  for  the  intei'eat  of  the  trader  to  cheat 
— to  buy  under  value,  to  sell  over  value ;  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  master  to  oppress  the  workman,  by  paying  the  least 
poefiible  wages  for  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work ;  of 
the  M'orkman  to  oppress  the  master,  by  getting  the  greatest 

f)oeeible  amount  oi  wages  for  the  least  possible  amount  of 
abor.  Thus  is  the  interest  of  one  everywhere  opposed  to 
tlie  interest  of  another;  and  every  man,  in  pursuing  his 
own  interest,  mu^t  needs,  as  far  as  {x>ssible,  overreach  and 
supplant  every  other  man. 

If  the  causes  of  social  evils  are  in  the  universal  antago- 
nism of  interests,  the  remedy  must  be  sought  in  so  remodelling 
society  as  to  harmonize  tlie  interest  of  each  witl»  the  interests 
of  idl.  How  shall  society  Vje  remodelled  so  as  to  effect  this 
result?  This  w:is  the  pi-obleni,  and,  no  doubt,  a  problem 
not  easily  solved.  But,  at  the  time  it  first  came  up,  I 
regarded  the  ditficnlty  as  extrinsic,  rather  than  intrinsic. 
The  dirticulty  lies,  I  said,  in  the  fact,  that  attention  is  turned 
elsewhere.  Instead  of  turning  their  attention  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  men  are  wasting  their  time,  their 
thoughts,  and  their  energies,  in  seeking  to  escape  imaginarv 
tortures  in  an  imaginary  hell.  And  why  is  it  so?  It  is  all 
the  work  of  the  priests,  who  have  an  interest  in  our  sins, 
and,  therefore,  an  interest  in  preventing  us  from  ameliorat- 
ing our  condition.  They  must  keep  us  poor  and  miserable, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  iurtuenco  over  us.  Men  take  refuge 
in  heaven,  only  wlien  they  despair  of  the  earth.  Then, 
Down  with  the  priests  I  and.  as  the  church  creates  the 
demand  for  priests,  then,  Down  with  the  church!  and,  as 
the  churcli  rests  on  faith  in,  and  worship  of,  unseen  powere, 
then,  Down  with  all  rehgious  faith  and  worship!  We  must 
drop  from  the  airy  heavens  to  the  Si>lid  earth,  dismiss  the 
fables  of  the  priests,  and  betake  ourselves  to  the  acquisition 
■of  genuine  science.     As  soon  as  we  do  this,  we  shall  be  able 
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to  solve  the  problem,  and  convert  the  earth  into  the  abode 
of  seicnco,  peace,  and  plenty. 

All  this  wii*  platiBilile,  im<i  in  harmony  with  the  general 
tendency  of  thuiij^lit  and  speoiilation,  for  the  lost  liiitxlred 
and  fifty  years,  tliroii^linut  what  are  regarded  as  the  more 
advant!e<l  niiHnni:  of  Oiiriptendom.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  it  captivated,  for  a  time,  a  young  soeinliet,  feeling,  in 
his  own  heart  every  wound  inflicted  upon  the  heart  of  hia 
brethren?  T  found,  as  I  sup]>os('(|,  the  priests,  the  church, 
religious  faitij  and  worship  in  my  way,  and  I  merely  ftf»ught 
to  clear  the  patii  for  niv  onward  progn-w.  Well,  these  all 
cleared  away,  so  far  m  I  myself  was  concerned,  I  proceeded 
to  wdve  tlie  prol)leni,  and  solved  it,  not  by  Coiiinmnism^ 
as  did  Robert  Owen,  but  by  AasocMium  and  AUractive 
fnduMry,  as  did  Charles  Fourier.  I  do  not  claim  to  have 
dniwn  out,  in  njy  own  mind,  a  complete  syfltein  of  associa- 
tion, nor  to  have  established  all  the  laws  of  attractive  lalior; 
1  had  not  arranged  all  the  details  ;  but  I  do  claim  to  have 
seized  all  the  gn-ut  principles  of  the  iiractical  part  of  Four!- 
erism,  long  before  Fourier's  name  wa«  heard  of  in  this 
country,  and  even  before  it  had  attmct^d  much,  if  any. 
notice  in  his  own.  My  plan  wiis,  to  organize  men  and 
women  into  corporations,  in  which  the  capital  should  be 
held  by  the  corporator  as  joint-t^Miants,  and  the  protite  be 
shared  by  each,  a«^«'onliiig  to  his  or  her  works.  The  corpora* 
tion  or  community  was  alno  to  be  a  school  of  science,  btcp*' 
tnre,  and  art,  in  which  science  and  art  pbonld  combine  to 
reader  both  laitor  and  study  pleasiuit  and  attractive. 

But  the  solution  obtained,  the  remedy  found,  there 
remained  the  serious  difficulty  of  reducing  it  to  pnustice. 
How  to  get  the  remedy  applied  '(  The  machine  is  cunningly 
devised,  beautifully  constructed,  and  will  work  admirnblv, 
if  it  be  only  once  set  a-going.  But  it  will  not  set  \t&^t 
a-going.  I  must  then  have  some  power,  by  which  to  ]>ut  it 
in  operation.  Whence  this  |x»wer  *  SeKislines-s  or  each 
man  s  setjse  of  his  own  interest,  will  ke<'p  it  in  motion, 
after  it  is  once  fairly  in  opemtion  ;  but  will  it  sutlice  to  sot 
it  a-going?  In  my  simplicity  and  inexperience  I  thought  it 
would.  Was  it  not  for  every  man's  interest  to  adopt  the 
plan?  What,  then,  had  1  to  do,  but  to  show  men  that  it 
was  for  their  interest  to  adopt  it  i  Ala.t!  a  sboit  experi- 
ment satisfied  me  that  I  had  reckoned  without  my  host.  It 
required,  for  its  intrc^uction,  that  very  union  of  interests, 
wHich  1  proposed  ita  introduction  to  effect.    Then,  how, 
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without  its  aid,  get  men.  now  ^parated,  and  mutually  repel- 
lant.  throuirli  prevailing  iintiigoiifstn  of  interests,  to  unite, 
and  to  cu<i])erate  for  lis  introduction '{  I  need,  tlicn, 
the  effect  of  the  PUfccsst'ul  operation  of  my  plan,  as 
the  condition  of  putting  it  into  openition  !  This  will  not 
do.  Selfishness,  then,  will  hardly  sntiice  as  the  motive 
power. 

Is  it  not  so  ?  Here  am  I.  sacrificing  my  time,  my  sub- 
Btanoe,  my  reputation,  my  health,  for  the  purpose  of  remedy- 
ing social  e>nl8.  Am  I  selfisli  ?  Am  I  governed  solely  by 
a  sense  of  my  own  interest  i  Not  at  all  Can  the  reform 
he  effe<^ted  without  piinilar  sacrifices?  No.  There  must 
lie  &oine  individnnl&,  at  least,  who  are  governed  by  disinter- 
ested motives,  and  who  are  capable  of  making  great  sacri- 
fices. Then,  no  reform  without  the  presence  and  activity 
of  a  non-selfish  element,  that  is  to  say,  without  bencvoleace, 
disinterestedness,  Kjcrifice. 

But,  after  all.  is  it  so  certain  that  selfishness  will  suffice 
for  the  succcsrful  operation  of  the  machine,  even  when  once 
put  into  operation  f  Of  what  is  society,  a&  it  now  is,  the 
result?  Of  alisolntc  selfishness,  and  nothing  else?  No; 
selfish  as  men  have  been,  and  are,  there  has  been  more  or 
less  of  disititeresteduess  at  work  from  the  first.  Abstract 
what  is  due  to  this,  and  leave  onlv  what  is  difb  to  selfishness 
alone,  and  shall  we  have  any  tihing  better  ?  Then,  how 
maintain,  after  all,  this  esqnisite  harmony  in  the  connuun- 
ity,  where  each  individual  ineinber  rcg;ir<l>s  himself  as  the 
centre  of  the  world,  and  laboi-s  continujilly  to  make  all 
gravitate  towards  himself  l!  ("an  there  possibly  be  a  common 
centre  of  gravity,  where  there  ixrv,  say,  fifteen  hundre<I 
separate  centres,  nil  equally  attractive?  Or  can  eipiililtrium 
be  maintained,  if  the  centres  l>e  nnequal  ?  The  community, 
organized  on  selfish  principles,  CkIU  i>e  nothing  but  a  com- 
raunitv  of  inherently  rej>ellunt  and  antaironist  forces,  and 
its  only  bond  of  union  must  needs  be  the  principle  of  abso- 
lute and  universjil  disunion.  Then  I  shall  need  love,  disin- 
terestedness, sacrifice,  not  only  to  introduce  my  plan,  but 
also  to  secure  its  successful  oi^ration. 

Here,  then,  in  a  new  ditficnlty.  Men  now  are  selfish,  and 
the  love,  disinterestedness,  and  power  of  sacrifice,  needed  to 
effect  the  reform,  they  do  not  possess.  We  tiave  them  not: 
how  ishall  we  get  them  i  Tiie  discovery  of  the  necessity  or 
a  non-.selfish  order  of  sentiments  brought  me  out  of  the  cold 
and  heaj-tless  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Intro- 
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dnced  mo  into  a  new  moral  region.  I  now  foim^d  myself 
alongpidc  of  tlio  gifted  and  plillanthropic  Channiiig,  with 
whom,  in  1113  luiiiilili!  way,  I  ln'rame  a  fellow-laborer.  But 
my  dittiuuhies  wei-e  not  removed.  The  problem,  how  to  get 
tlie  love,  the  disintcrcHted  aficctions,  the  power  of  self-Mcri- 
lice,  eontiinu'<l  to  torment  me. 

Meditation  un  tlii«  uroblem  brought  me  baek,  in  eome 
degiX!c,  t«i  tile  Gospel,  which  placed  the  excellence  of 
eliiiriH'ter  in  !«tVL'.  fliurity,  fniteniity.  lis  first  and  arnsii 
coinmandmont  xvoh,  tliut  we  love  one  another  :u>  Jei^us  liath 
loved  us ;  that  is,  well  enough,  if  iiee<.l  be,  to  die  on  the  cross 
fur  iHir  fellow-men.  Well,  liere  in  Christianity,  said  I,  for 
which,  in  nunie,  at  leaxt,  men  still  have  some  reepeet,  I  shall 
iiiid  the  motive  power  I  need.  Cheered  and  animated,  I 
went  forth  iind  )>reached  tlie  (tosiwI  of  love,  elmrity,  brother- 
hood, and  many  were  the  burning  words  I  let  fall,  and  not 
altogether  in  vain.  Hut,  iila« !  1  wius  not  yet  through  with 
my  difticulties.  1  could  stand  up  and  say  t«»  men,  "  J>ove 
one  another;  Imj  ready  to  die  for  one  another;"  but  this 
would  not  miike  thorn  love.  It  w«8  merely  saying,  "  He  ye 
warmed,  lie  ye  rilled,  be  ve  clothed,"  while  I  injparted  not 
the  thiiigfi  whereof  they  liad  need.  What  the  cornipt  and 
«elHeli,  who  wt^  op])reftsing  their  brethren,  and  through 
whose  want  of  love  the  world  wiu*  nuide  a  vide  of  tesirs  and 
a  field  of  blood,  most  needed,  wjih,  not  to  bo  told  their  duty, 
but  to  be  uui<ie  to  do  it ;  not  to  know  that  they  oughl  to 
Jove,  but  to  be  actually  induced  to  love.  They  would  assent 
to  my  preaching,  they  would  applaud  my  zeal,  toll  me  I  waa 

r reaching  tlie  true  Gos|)e1,  and  then  go  and  sin  as  before. 
mi>(ht  preach,  till  doomsday,  the  Qospcl  of  love;  but^ 
unles8'  I  had  some  ixjwer  to  infuse  the  jMwer  of  love,  "liie 
power  to  iHK'onie  the  6o\\&  of  (lod,"  into  their  hearts,  man 
would  continue,  iw  of  old,  to  bo  the  plague  and  torment4)rof 
Lis  kind.  No.  1  have  not  got  hold  of  the  lover  yet.  It  is 
in  vain  that,  meu  arc  told  what  the  Gospel  demands,  if  there 
be  not  the  authority  to  discipline  ihem  into  obedience;  in 
vain  that  I  demand  the  disinterested  alleetions,  unless  I  can 
impart  tlie  power  that  ciills  them  forth.  Men  are  not 
redeejued  by  the  teachings  of  Christ,  but  by  Christ  himself, 
by  his  being  formed  in  them,  the  wisdom  of  Grod  and  the 
power  of  God,  and  through  his  indwelling  Spirit  constituting 
them  eons  of  God,  and  heirs  of  the  heavenly  inheritance. 

W«  have  erred,  and  been  carried  away  into  vague  specu* 
Utions,  windj  deckmations,  and  idlo  Bcrmonizings.   Modem 
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sects  eeeii)  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  all  Jesus  wa£  needuU 
for  wafi,  to  remove,  in  a  forensic  sense,  certain  obetaeles  la* 
the  way  of  our  salvation  on  the  side  of  God,  and  simply  to 
teach  us  what  we  ou^it  to  be  and  to  do,  in  order  to  be 
saved.  I  came,  with  I)r.  Channing,  to  the  conclueiun.  that 
the  Christian  life  is  the  life  of  disinterestedness,  charity, 
brotherhood,  ihiit  whoever  lias  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  a  true 
Christian  ;  and  I  then  a^nined  tlie  ('hristian  life  as  tiie 
means  of  effecting  the  social  reforms  I  coutemplated. 
Wherein  was  I  wrong  i  Is  not  the  Christian  life  the  life  of 
pnre,  disinterested  love  2  And  will  not  this  life,  if  lived, 
effect  all  needed  refonns  f  Unquestionably.  But  Cliristian 
life  is  the  end,  reforms  are  only  the  means  of  attaining  to  it. 
When  we  live  that  life,  we  have  already  all  good,  and  no 
evil  can  befall  us.  Nor  is  this  all.  How  shalTwe  get  men 
to  live  the  life  of  Christ  'i  If  men  only  lived  the  life  of 
Christ,  we  slionld  have  no  difficulty ;  but  the  evil  is,  they  do 
not  live  this  life,  and  the  very  question  is,  How  to  induce 
them  to  live  it  ? 

Here  is  a  difficulty,  out  of  which  Dr.  Channing  and  my 
Unitarian  friends  did  not  help  me.  They  said,  and  said 
truly,  that  we  are  Christians  only  by  living  the  life  of 
Clirist ;  tliey  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  fnlits  of  this  life 
are  love,  charity,  brotherhood ;  but  the  means  of  inducing 
men  to  live  this  life  they  did  not  tell.  This  is  the  great  and 
troublesome  question.  How  shall  we  answer  it  ?  Sliall  we 
say,  Come  to  Christ,  and  all  needed  wisdom  and  power  to 
live  the  life  shall  be  imparted  'i  Doubtless  tiic  wisdom  and 
power  we  need  are  Christ  himsi'lf,  and  all  whu  oome  to  liiin 
will  receive  them.  But  what  means  this  coming  to  Christ  ? 
To  come  to  Christ  is,  to  come  into  moral  hnntupnij  with 
him,  to  obey  the  divine  law,  and  to  be  one  with  God.  He 
who  has  come  to  Christ,  in  this  sense,  already  lives  the 
Christian  lifa  To  propose  coming  to  Christ,  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  power  to  live  the  ("hristian  life,  is  to  tell  % 
man  to  live  that  life  as  the  condition  uf  obtaining  the  ability 
to  live  it  1 

No,  this  will  Jiot  do.  Hero  is  the  man  morally  dead,  and 
nothing  will  answer  that  does  not  reach  him  where  he  is.  and 
niisc  him  to  life.  WTiat  is  not  able  to  raise  tlie  dead,  to 
say  to  those  dead  in  trespjisses  and  sins,  and  who,  therefore, 
are  without  power  in  and  of  themselves  to  move,  "  Cotne 
forth,"  as  said  the  Yoiee  to  Lazarus  in  his  grave,  will  be 
inadequate  to  the  demand.     You  tell  me,  and  yon  tell  me 
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truly,  that  Christ  is  this  power,  that  it  is  he  who  cau,  and 
who  il<>i>8,  raise  tlio  dead  ;  hiit  death  iiiul  life  do  not  sUiud  in 
imiuediate  relation,  ClirlHt  and  the  sinner  stand  at  the 
opposite  poleB.  Some  nicdiuni,  then,  is  needed,  to  connect 
tlie  two  extremes,  to  brinjjtlie  unholy  within  th«^  sphere  of 
the  influence  of  the  holv.  It  is  Chriht.  indeed,  that  eonioe, 
but  only  throiiLjlt  liis  pn'pared  Ijody,  his  ministry,  that 
n^aehefe  the  hiuner  whei"e  he  is,  and  l)egetfi  him  to  moral  life 
and  suundncsa. 

The  sirmer,  wc  are  told,  comes  to  Christ  by  faith :  but, 
pri<ir  to  hi8  eoming,  lie  can  exerciwe  only  the  ninnerM  faitli, 
which,  from  the  nature  o{  the  ea^e,  eaimot  ho  a  faith  that 
nnites  hiiri  Ut  Christ ;  but,  at  licst,  only  a  faitli  timt  brings 
liiiu  to  the  baptirtmal  font.  The  faith  tliaf  makes  him  one 
with  Christ,  which  is  ••  the  evidence  of  thingis  not  seen,  and 
the  substanc)'  of  things  linprd  for," — a  faith  which  Dver- 
comes  the  world,  and  enablesJ  him  to  hold  commnnioii  with 
tlio  Father, — the  blessed  privilege  of  the  tnie  di.cipic, — ie 
not  pot«ible  to  the  sinner  before  he  has  lieen  raided  from  the 
deaa,  and  made  alive  in  Chriftt.  It  cannot  be  nroposed, 
then,  a*  the  means  of  obtnining  the  wisdom  and  the  po\vor 
which  we  iieed,  in  order  to  live  the  true  life  of  Clirist;  for 
it  ih  itself  the  fruit  of  that  wiijdom  mikI  power.  It  'i»  a  proil- 
uct,  not  of  the  moi-al  state  in  which  the  sinner  h  before 
regeneration,  but  of  that  moral  state  into  which  n-generatinn  • 
introduces  him.  So  faith  cannot  serve  as  the  medium  of 
bringing  us  iixto  moral  harmony  with  Christ,  beeiiuue  it  i» 
itaelf  a  ro«idt  of  that  harmony,  and  presupposes  it. 

There  ean  Ixi  no  doubt,  that,  to  a  eertjiin  extent,  the 
preacher  is  the  medium  throtigh  which  Christ  and  the  sinner 
are  brought  itito  relation,  but  he  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a 
Burticient  medium.  Here  is  the  rock  on  which  all  modern 
reformerd  split.  Tlioy  proceed  on  the  hypothesis,  that,  if 
niert  do  but  come  to  a  knowledge  of  what  the  truth 
<lemaud8,  there  i*  no  difficulty  as  to  the  practical  realizntion. 
They  begin  by  calling  a  true  dadritu?  of  truth,  the  (ruth 
itself,  and  then,  bec.au.se  the  truth  hiis  always  the  inherent 

¥ower  to  sjinctify,  (conclude  the  doctrine  will  realize  it.^elf. 
'roclaim  the  truth,  say  they,  aiul  it  will  make  tn  itsi-lf 
haiuls,  erect  the  temple,  and  institute  the  practical  worship 
■of  God.  So  I  for  a  long  time  believed,  preached,  and  wroti". 
But  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  fallacy  is  not,  that  truth  is  not 
vital,  puissant,  and  able  to  do  to  the  uttermost  all  we  ask  <>f 
it,  but  in  the  fact  that  what  we  proclaim  as  the  truth  is  not 
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the  troth,  bnt  the  pkilmophy  of  troth.  Truth  \a  the  living 
power,  tlie  ontoloijical  ]jrinci])le;  not,  as  we  too  often,  in  onr 
shallow  philosopliy,  detiue  it,  tlie  agreement  of  onr  ideoB 
with  their  ohjeot^  The  doetrines  we  preneh  mi\\-  be  true, 
and  are  true,  m  far  as  they  give  a  correct  view  of  the  trutli, 
bnt  they  are  not  tratli  itself.  They  may  be  iiiip>rtant, 
indispensable,  in  bringing  us  to  the  troth,  within  the  sphere 
of  the  induence  of  tlie  living  ontological  Principle ;  but  it  in 
not  our  belief  in  thera  that  gives  us  the  p«iwer  to  will  and  to 
do,  bnt  truth  iUelf.  that  of  which  they  are  true  doctrines'. 
Our  theory  of  trnth,  that  is,  our  ])hi]osfipliy,  may  l>e  adequate 
and  sound,  yet  it  by  no  means  siitheeiJ  for  our  redemption 
and  sanctitication.  Here  is  the  profound  realUm  of  the 
Gospel,  and  here  wc  see  how  opposed  to  it  are  uur  modern 
eonceptnaliRms  and  nominaliems.  The  church  condemned 
as  heretics  both  Robceline  and  Abclard. 

Nor  are  we  obliged  to  rest  het^.  All  history  comes  in 
confirmation  of  this  conclnsion  iisto  the  inefficacy  of  theory, 
of  doctrine,  or  philosoohv,  however  true  or  sound  it  may 
1)6.  We  may  regard  Cnnstianity  under  tM'o  points  of  view. 
Under  one  point  of  view,  it  is  the  eternal  Word ;  not  thu 
word  which  God  spoke,  but  which  God  Rpcaks.  In  this 
sen.si',  it  is  the  "Word  incai-nated,  "  God  mauiffst  in  the 
flesh,"  for  the  salvation  of  men.  We  may  also  regard  it. 
nnder  another  point  of  view,  afi  Xhfi  philomphy  of  this  eter- 
nal, and  living,  and  therefore  creative  Word.  In  this  last 
souse,  it  is  philosophy,  or  theology ;  that  is,  a  doctrine,  or  nvther 
M*  doctrine  of  life ;  not  doetriue  of  I'fe  because  it  gives 
life,  for  the  Word  gives  life  only  as  being  life  itself,  but 
because  it  explains  the  origin,  princijde,  and  genesis  of  life. 
Now,  in  this  sense,  ;i8  a  philosophy,  Christianity  is  older 
than  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour.  J'lato  had  many  very  just 
views  of  Cliristian  troth;  CHcero,  Apollonius  of  Tyan«, 
Senecsi,  and  others,  taught  morals  not  at  all  inferior  to  those 
we  liixl  in  the  gospel.  The  l)e6t  instracted  Christian  may 
study,  even  to-«lay,  many  of  the  productions  of  gentile  phi- 
losophers and  moralists  witli  advantage,  and  lind  nuich  to 
illustnitc  and  contirm  liis  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament.  Yet  what  have  these  philosophers  and  moral- 
ists done  foi  the  world  ?  They  wrought  no  moral  or  social 
revolution,  changed  no  old  customs,  alwlished  no  suptrstitious 
pnicticet;,  Tliey  in  no  sense  purified  the  natioutil  religion, 
or  the  national  niannei-s.  Ronie,  after  her  own  givat  moral- 
ifits  and  her  acipiaintauco  with  Grecian  philotMjphy,  becamo 
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more  corrupt  than  ever,  and  her  religion  degenerated  from 
its  ancient  grandeur  and  severity  into  Baccliic  orgies  and 
Isiac  obscenities  and  prostitutions.  Why  was  this  ?  and  why, 
the  moment  the  same  doetriries  are  taken  up  and  preaclied 
by  a  few  humble  tiBhennen  and  tent-makers,  do  they  found 
an  instittjtion  which  ciianges  the  whole  face  of  the  monil 
world,  juBt  in  proportion  as  it  extends,  and  whieh  eultsists, 
even  to  this  day,  in  all  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  aii 
immortal  life  i  Beeause  the  philosophers  hud  only  doctrines, 
and  because  the  fiBliennen  and  tent-makers  had,  besides  the 
doctrines,  that  of  which  the  doctrine  treated, — Truth  itself; 
for  they  communicated  not  merely  the  M'ords  of  Clirist,  but 
Christ  cnicitied,  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  (Joil, 
— him  who  declares  himself  to  be  the  way,  the  truth,  and  llie 
life. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  did  not  come  merely  to  teach  the 
tnith,  for  he  was  it ;  he  did  not  come  to  establish  a  true 
philosophy,  for  he  was  that  <»f  which  all  sound  ]thilos<vphy 
16  the  doctrine.  The  purpose  of  his  mission  into  this  world 
was  to  found  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  M'hich  should 
be  tlie  Kingdom  of  kingdoms,  and  in  which  he  should  live 
and  reign  as  King  of  kings  and  Ix)rd  of  lords.  Hie  apostles 
were  able  t<i  builil  up  this  Kingdom,  Itecause  he  M-as  witii 
them,  and  they  hail  him  by  whom  all  things  arc  cn^atcd, 
and  were,  tlicrefore,  able,  througli  him,  to  do  all  tilings. 
There  was  with  them,  living  in  tliem,  and  acting  through 
them,  the  very  creative  Word  which  had  fnmied  the  worhls, 
and  bv  whose  energy  all  creatiotj  is  sustained,  and  by  wliose 
life  all  crt'atume  live.  Thus  wore  they  |XJWorful  ;  thnswem. 
they  able  to  overcome  the  world,  and  to  esbiblish  the  king- 
dom of  (iod.  15ut  if  they  had  had  only  the  d<x'trino,  they 
could  have  founded  no  kingdom.  What  could  they  have 
done,  as  simple  teachers,  beyond  what  had  been  already 
done  by  the  great  philosopliei-s  and  moralist*  of  the  gentile 
world  f  Philosophy  has  never  founded  any  thing,  has  never 
been  an  institut.or.  All  it«  creations  are  c^)nlined  t^)  a  ruir- 
row  space,  and  limited  to  a  brief  period  of  time.  Where 
are  the  institutions  of  the  early  sect*,  which  undertook 
to  bnild  on  doctrin<*tf  ?  Where  is  n  single  institiiiion 
that  was  founded  on  a  doctrine  (  No  gi-eater  confitru<*tive 
genius  ever  appeared  than  John  Calvin.  He  underttK)k 
to  orgjinizc  the  n-formation,  and  to  found  the  refomu-d 
cliurcli.  Where  are  his  institutions  now  i  Are  they 
living  realitioa  /      No;   they  are   merely   a  heavy  vulutno 
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called  ChriHian  /nsiituUf,  lying  on  the  ehelves  of  a  few 
theologians,  rarely  read,  stul  more  rarely  studied.  All 
Protestant  eects  undertake  t<i  build  on  (Uwtrine,  and  they  all 
fail,  and  nnivereal  Protestantdom  coniplains  of  disorganiza- 
tion, of  anarchy,  chaos,  and  cries  out,  from  the  depths  of 
its  misery,  for  reform,  for  reorganization,  for  a  living  insti- 
tution. We  are  authorized  by  all  experience  to  say,  that 
the  power  men  need  to  work  ont  their  salvation,  Bocial  or 
individual,  must  come  through  the  communion  of  truth,  of 
God,  not  merely  through  the  communication  of  a  just  view 
of  God,  or  of  God's  Word.  "  Except  ye  eat  my  flesh  and 
drink  my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you. ' 

Assuming,  now,  that  the  speculative  knowledge  of  truth, 
or  a  jost  view  of  trutli,  will  not  suttict*.  then  we  can  receive 
the  power  we  need  only  by  some  ministry  wliich  can  conx- 
mnnicate  truth  itself,  the  A'tW  P/viifmie.  No  scheme  of 
reform,  then,  is,  or  can  be,  practical>le,  tliat  docs  not  brinif 
along  with  it  the  "  wisdom  of  (4od,  and  the  t>owt'r  of  Gtxl,'" 
for  iti?  own  realization.  It  must  \te  an  inntitutioii  emlKKly- 
ing  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  able  to  communiciitc  tlie  Jloly 
Ghost.  We  sa}'  an  institutinu.  If  it  be  a  doctrine,  it  will 
be  inadequate ;  if  it  is  the  truth  uitinstitntcd,  it  is  l)ey(>n<l 
our  reach.  Truth,  as  pure  spirit,  is  for  us  as  if  it  were  not. 
We  ourselves,  not  being  pure  spirit,  but  the  union  of  spirit 
and  body,  can  come  into  imrtiediate  relation  with  spirit,  and 
commune  immediately  with  it,  only  as  it  is,  like  ourselves. 
the  unum  of  spirit  and  body  ;  conse<iuently,  we  can  stand  in 
immediate  relation  witli  the  truth  onlv  as  it  is  enilioilied. 
Here  is  the  profound  significance  of  tlie  Incarnation,  and 
wherefore  it  is  always  Immanuel,  or  God  with  us,  "  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"  that  redeems  and  sanctifies. 

Let  us  try  our  reformers  by  this  test.  We  will  take  up, 
for  instance,  Fourierism.  This  proposes  to  reform  the  world 
by  means  of  Association  and  Attractive  Industry.  Well,  is 
Fourierism  truth,  or  is  it  only  a  doctrine  of  truth  I  It  is  a 
doctrine.  Is  tlie  trutli,  of  which  it  is  a  doctrine,  embodied, 
instituted,  on  the  earth  '<  No.  Then  Fourierism,  granting 
it  to  be  a  just  view  of  truth,  a  tnie  account,  as  it  profV?sscs 
to  be,  of  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  will  amount  to  nothing. 
Go  even  further ;  assert  and  establish  its*  identity  with 
Christian  philosophy,  it  amouuts  to  just  as  little,  for  Chris- 
tianity is  not  efficacious  as  the  philosophy  of  trutli,  but  a* 
the  truth  itself. 

But  assuming  Fourierism  to  be  truth,  and  not  a  mero 
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tJieory  of  truth,  it  could  not  answer  your  puriwBO  ;  for  it  is, 
at  best,  merely  truth  in  the  alwtmct,  truth  uneinbodied.  It 
was  not  bom,  as  is  the  living  child,  the  union  of  spirit  and 
body;  it  was  not  horn,  as  was  the  cliUR-li,  the  iSpirit  of 
Truth  that  Icndntli  into  all  truth  embodied,  or  instituU-d ; 
thei-efore,  was  not  born  a  tli'livj  thing.  It  is  not  l!v!n{f 
trnth, — at  lea«t  to  hh.  How,  then,  can  it  give  life?  or 
aec'ompllsh  a  work  of  eociul  renovation  and  fjrowtli  1 

But,  waiving  this,  and  taking  Fourier  to  be  merely  a  seer 
of  tnith,  and  recorder  of  what  be  wiw,  then,  Fourierism  is 
only  a  theory.  Gnint,  if  you  will,  that  it  is  a  true  theory, 
tliough  this  is  moi-o  than  we  believe,  it  is  only  a  theory,  and 
c;in  eiiango  nothing  in  hunum  affairs,  save  as  it  is  reduced  to 
]>nicti<\f.  It  is  not  yet  the  actual  solution  of  the  .-soeial  prob- 
lem, but  merely  its  theoretical  solution,  and  nnist  bo 
applitKl  before  it  can  lie  an  actual  solution.  Wherc>  tiien,  i« 
your  power  to  »[>ply  ir '.  This  power  is  not  in  the  theory 
Itself ;  otherwise  it  would  not  remain  a  the<iry.  Then  it 
must  be  obtained,  if  obtained  at  all.  from  abroad.  The  life 
is  not  in  your  theory,  and,  therefore,  you  must  olitain,  from 
home  other  source,  the  power  to  give  it  life.  Whence  will 
you  obtain  this  power 'f  From  tlie  human  heart?  Not  at 
;dl ;  for  lias  not  our  falsely  organizeil  sfwiety  ]>erverted  the 
innnan  heart,  and  is  it  not  expressly  to  rectify  this  perverted 
liuman  iieart,  to  bring  it  into  liarmony  with  what  you  call 
tlu»  laws  i.if  the  Creator,  that  von  propose  the  pra<rtica! 
realization  of  P'ourierism  ?  If  t*lie  human  heart,  all  per- 
verted as  you  allege,  has  the  pt)wor  t^  realize  Fouricrism, 
tiien  Fourierism  is  not  needed.  If  it  is  needed,  then  the 
human  heart  cannot  give  you  the  power  yon  need  to  realize 
it.  You  must  look,  then,  elsewhere,  or  abandon  its  realiza- 
tion. 

Will  you  obtain  the  jwwer  from  man,  without  shipping  to 
apecify  whether  from  head  or  heart,  or  both  comtiined  ? 
You  tlien  assume  that  man,  in  cuse  he  has  the  true  theory  of 
life,  lias,  in  himself,  the  power  to  realize  it.  That  is,  teach  a 
man  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  ho  has  the  power,  without  fur- 
ther assistance,  to  do  it.  This,  we  suppose,  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fourierists,  as  of  all  refonners  ;  for  they  all  tell  us  that 
ignonineo  is  the  causo  of  all  vice  and  evil.  Let  us  see  if  this  be 
*o.  We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  the  race,  thus  far,  gives 
no  support  to  this  hvpothesis.  But,  Platonists  as  we  are,  we 
fihall  not  (juestion  the  fact,  that  all  ideas,  whether  human  or 
otherwise,  have  a  certain  potency,  and  can  aud  do,  produce  eer- 
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tain  effects.  Nur  sliall  wc  ili-ny  that  runn  has,  within  given 
limits  thf  i«)w*i;r  to  reiilizc  l»is  own  ideas,  or  views  of  tmtli ; 
for  we  hold,  tliat  man  w;ws  created  in  the  likeness  of  his 
Maker,  and  is.  therefore,  essctjtially  creative.  But  all  man's 
creations  mnst  he  infirinr  to  what  he  himself  is,  at  the 
moment  of  crcatinjr.  He  can.  then,  realize  no  ideas,  the 
realization  of  which  triniseen<is  himself. 

But  Fixirierism  is  |)i-ii[>osed  as  a  wheme  of  reform,  and  its 
realization  is  intoiide<[  to  be  something  superior  to  what  man 
now  is.     To  say,  then,  that  he  has  power  to  reduce  it  to 

Eitictiee,  must  be  either  to  deny  that  its  realization  would 
B  a  ref(»nn,  or  else  to  assert  tliat  man's  creations  may  sur- 
pass himself,  the  stream  rise  higher  than  the  fountain,  the 
creature  l>e  greater  tlian  the  creator.  If,  then,  your  Fonriei^ 
ism  is  to  be  the  introduction  of  something  superior  to  wliat 
is.  you  cannot  obtain  from  man  the  power  to  introduce  it. 
Whence,  then,  will  you  obtain  tlie  power  '. 

Do  you  reply,  that,  to  admit  our  objection,  is  to  deny  to 
man  the  inherent  jx>wer  of  progress.  Admitted.  Wliat 
then  ?  This  inherent  power  of  progress  is  precisely  what 
we  liave  all  along  been  denying,  and  tliat  man  does  not  pos- 
sess it  is  the  very  thing  we  art»  endeavouring  to  deinoiistnite. 
From  man  you  (-an  get  only  man,  and  from  perverted  nuvn, 
only  jwrverted  man.  In  order  to  get  a  ]»rofluct  surpassing 
society  as  it  now  is,  one  of  your  factors,  at  least,  must  lx> 
superior  to  what  soinety,  a*:  it  now  is,  c&n  furnish.  Granted, 
your  Fourierism  sees  a  truth  superior  to  what  now  is,  yet  the 
set'iinj,  the  conception  itself,  does  not  transcend  what  is,  and, 
therefoiv,  brings  into  society  no  power  whi<'h  it  litis  not 
already.  You  can  have  in  your  product  only  the  sum  of 
the  powers  of  your  factors;  and.  If  the  factors  arc  Ijoth 
taken  frotu  existing  society,  how  can  the  product  tmnsi'-end 
existing  society  i  Add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  it  is  always 
existing  society,  and  nothing  else.  Man,  we  say  very  posi- 
tively, and  on  a  higher  than  human  authority,  is  never  able, 
of  himself  alone,  to  work  out  his  own  redemption.  Nor  is 
he,  in  himself,  inheivntly  [»r(>gressivc.  This  innate  capueity 
of  improvement,  al>out  which  we  talk  so  much  in  modern 
times,  is  all  moonshine.  Man  is  progressive,  indefinitely 
progressive,  but  only  by  virtue  of  a  wisdom  and  a  pttwer 
not  hiso^cn,  and  which  are  graciously  communicated  to  him 
from  him  "  who  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteonsneas, 
sauctiUcation,  and  redemption." 

Suppose  you  undertake  to  realize  Fourierlsni ;  either  your 
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plialanx  cannot  get  into  operation  at  all,  or  it  will  onlj 
rcpivHlnco,  under  another  form,  all  the  evils  of  the  exit»tinjj^ 
6iK;ial  ortU-r,  Aggm^ite  vojir  8ixto«*u  bimdrod  and  eighty 
persona  in  your  phalimx,  arrange  them  in  your  groups  and 
terieti,  and  what  have  you  got  <  Simply,  the  sum  of  n]oral 
life  tliuy  l)rought  witli  them.  You  iiave  obtained  im  Reces- 
sion of  life,  no  increase;  and  how,  withont  an  inereaise  of 
moral  life,  are  you  to  obtain  a  result  superior  to  what  you 
had  U>  l)egin  with  I  Will  you  aay,  "  In  union  ther«  ia 
strength'^  So  there  is,  but  only  the  6um  of  the  strength 
of  the  parts.  In  the  union  of  aggregation  there  ia  nothing 
more. 

Here  is  the  fundamental  vice  of  all  modem  schemes  of 
reform.  All  our  refonuera  proceed  on  the  false  assumutioa 
that  man  is  sufficient  for  his  own  redemption,  and,  tliere- 
fore,  are  trying  always  with  man  alone  to  recover  the  long 
lost  Eden,  or  to  oArry  us  forward  to  a  better  EdeD.  Here 
is  the  terril)le  sin  of  modern  times.  We  vote  God  out  of 
the  state ;  we  vote  him  out  of  our  communities ;  and  wo 
concede  him  only  a  tigurative,  a  s^'inbolical  relation  with 
our  churches,  denying  almost  universally  the  Ileal  Presence, 
and  sneering  at  it  as  a  popish  error ;  we  plant  ourselves  on 
the  all-BulRcioncy  of  man,  and  then  wonder  that  we  fail, 
and  that,  after  three  hundred  years  of  efforts  at  rffform, 
nothing  is  gained,  and  a  trui*  state  of  society  seems  to  bo  as 
far  off  as  ever.  Three  hundred  years  of  experiments  and 
failures  ought  to  suffice,  one  would  think,  to  teiufh  us,  that 
no  reforms,  if  at  all  worthy  of  the  name,  are  ever  possible, 
save  by  means  of  a  more  than  huirian  |>ower.  Men  nuiy 
cavil  ut  this  statement  lii^  they  vriU,  call  us  all  the  hard  names 
foc^making  it  they  ple-'ise ;  but  all  experience  asserts  it,  all 
sonnd  philosophy  demonstrates  it,  and  all  history  contirms 
it. 

But  wc  shall  be  told,  that  this  more  than  human  |x>wer  is 
"rranted  us  ;  and  so  it  is,  in  God's  own  way,  by  the  ministries 
he  has  ai>pointe(l,  and  wc  have  no  right  to  e\iH.'Ct  it  in  any 
tfther  way,  or  ihrough  any  other  medium.  "  But  it  is 
granted  lis  in  our  higher  nature,  purer  instinct*,  nobler 
aspirations,  snblimer  ideala."  Nonsense  !  Go  prattle  this 
to  beardless  boys,  and  pretty  misses  in  their  teens,  but  talk 
it  not  to  men  with  beanls  on  their  faces.  Man  is  man, 
neither  more  nor  los8 ;  with  one  simple  nature,  which  is 
human  nature.  His  instincts,  aspirations,  ideals,  are  hitn- 
self,  and,  however  lofty  they  may  be,  do   not  carry   him 
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altore  himself.  All  the  power  that  he  has  in  this  way  is 
human  ixiwer.  and  gives  him  no  sniwrhninan  aid.  Either 
he  is  sufficient  for  hiniself,  or  he  its  not.  If  he  is  not,  you 
bring  him  not  the  power  he  needs,  when  you  only  bring  him 
what  he  already  has. 

"  But  these  are  the  divine  in  man."  When  is  this  Babel 
speech  to  end  ?  Wlien  yon  call  the  tendencies,  instincts,  aspir- 
ations, of  man  divine,  save  so  far  as  quickened  by  divine  influ- 
ences, that  is,  by  the  inflowini^  of  divine  efficacy  ah  extra, 
what  do  you  but  identify  the  human  an«l  divine  natures, 
and  either  declare  God  to  be  man,  or  man  to  l)e  God  ?  If 
you  identify  man  with  God,  what  do  you,  when  von  demand 
reform,  but  blasphemously  assert  that  it  is  God  himself  that 
needs  reforming  i  Do  yon  not  also  see,  that  all  the  divinity 
you  get,  by  sneaking  of  man's  nature  as  divine,  avails  you 
nothing?  \\  hat  in  this  way  do  you  get  that  transcends 
Luniun  nature  i  \^^lat  do  you  get  that  maji  has  not  had 
from  the  beginning  {  These  instincts,  these  nobler  faculties 
of  which  you  speak,  are  man  himself,  and,  therefore,  must 
needs  be  with  him  wherever  he  is,  and  as  active  as  he  himself. 
If,  with  all  this  divinity  in  his  nature,  and  as  active  as  he 
himself,  man  has  been  able  to  run  into  all  the  errors,  vices, 
and  crimes,  and  to  undergo  all  the  perversions,  of  whiclt 
this  very  society  you  are  seeking  to  reform  is  the  exponent, 
what,  we  woula  itsk  in  all  soberness,  is  its  value  I  If  it  has 
been  insufficient  to  prevent,  can  it  be  all-sufficient  to  cure? 
Is  it  ea&ier  to  cure  than  to  prevent  ?  How  much  more  philo- 
fiophic  is  the  declaration,  "O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed 
thyself,  but  in  tne  is  thy  help ! " 

Man  is,  in  no  senae,  sufficient  for  himself.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, he  is  not  self-moving,  for  he  moves  in  God.  He  is, 
indeed,  essentially  active,  and  active  from  within  ;  but  only 
in  conjunction  with  another  activity,  not  luraself,  but  meet- 
ing him  ab  extra.  This  ap])lies  equally  to  the  most  interior 
emotions  of  his  soul,  and  to  what  are  more  vulgarly  called 
his  actions.  And,  not  being  himself  pure  spirit,  but  spirit 
in  union  with  bcMJy,  he  can  never  come  into  relation,  or  hold 
communion,  with  8j)irit,  save  as  that  spirit,  like  his  own,  is 
embodied.  The  truth,  the  power  that  is  to  save  him,  and 
to  bo  adequate  to  liis  wants,  must,  then,  be  not  truth  as  pure 
spirit,  God  in  the  unapproachable  and  ineffulile  spirituality 
of  his  own  essence,  but  truth  embodied,  instituted, — '*  God 
manifest  in  tlie  flesh."  This  is  the  result  to  which  we  are 
<lriven. 
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Taking  it  for  granted,  now,  that  reforms  are  posgible  only 
by  mpiins  of  aupi'^rh ninan  aid,  and  that  tliis  aid  coinus  to  iis 
through  some  institution,  that  is,  eonie  divinely  instituted 
lucdiuni.  we  may  ask,  Wlint  Is  tiiis  institution:  Is  it  the 
Btiite  ?  Formerly,  nut  pomprehending  that  it  is  the  truth 
itfcflf,  and  not  tlie  true  doftritic  of  tnith,  tliat  eaves,  and, 
therefore,  holding  the  I'rutestaut  doctrine  of  justiHcation 
by  faith  alone,  instead  of  juhtitieatiou  by  the  comniuiuciition 
oi  Chriet  himself,  I  t'oi>t<?nded,  that  the  state  wba  the  only 
institution  nee<Jed.  1  lonked  upon  Christianity — not  always, 
and,  in  fact,  rarely  when  it  was  tlie  precise  question  beforo 
mo,  but,  for  the  most  part,  in  my  theorizing — an  the  philos- 
ophy of  life,  rather  than  the  life  itself,  life  in  it*  very  prin- 
ciple. I  sought  to  make  it  the  InLsis  of  the  state,  and  contend- 
ed tliat  the  stiitc  would  be  the  only  organic,  Ixxly  nooiled 
for  its  pmctieal  realization.  I  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  cliiircli 
aa  a  separate  organization,  not  in  order  to  doom  men  to  live 
without  a  churclj,  but  in  order  to  transfer  its  chief  function* 
to  the  stiite.  According  to  my  own  tliought,  the  stJite  would 
Imve  embodied  the  great  principles  of  the  Goe]>el,  and 
reproduced  them  in  ite  eiiaetmeiitj*  and  4vdmitiistration ; 
while  the  outward  service,  the  rultiM  exkrlor,  would  have 
hiinn  left,  unorganized,  Ui  individual  taste,  ivasoii,  and  con- 
science. This  view  I  advocated  when  1  tiret  camo  int<i  this, 
community,  under  the  name  of  the  unity — not  uiyon — of 
church  and  state,  and  it  is  but  at  a  comparatively  recent 
da}',  that  I  have  Iwen  forced,  very  reluctantly,  to  abandon 
it.  But  if  is  unsouml,  be«'au.«e  the  stjite  does  not  embody 
f  Christ,  and  the  i»(inie  fa«-t  that  maketit  noeossury  to  embody 
the  print-iples  of  the  (tosj^cI  to  remlcr  them  eiticacioue  on 
tlie  iiidvidual,  makes  it  neeessjiry  to  embody  them  to  render 
them  ertieaeious  on  the  state.  If,  uuetul>o<lied,  if  as  an 
invisible  kingdom  of  trnth  and  righteousness,  they  were  too 
remote  fmm  huiriiinity  to  e«»ntrol  the  life  of  the  inrlividuid, 
how  should  they  be  Millieieut  to  control  the  state,  and  com- 
pel it  to  embody  them  in  it.-<  Inww  and  udnunistratioij  if  I 
must  make  them  predominate  in  individuaU,  before  I  C4in 
make  them  the  biisis  of  the  moral  action  of  the  government ; 
and  yet,  to  make  thcnj  predominate  in  the  individual  citizen 
is  the  great  question,  and  the  only  it-'ason  for  seeking  to 
make  tuem  predominate  in  the  govermncnt. 

Api)reciating  thisdittirnlty,  but  still  grojung  in  the  dork, 
struck  witli  the  givat  power  and  utility  of  the  church  in  the 
middle  ages,  I  said,  "We  must  have  a  church,  a  new  churcii). 
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which  shall  influence  lejfislators,  mid  the  odministi-ators  of 
governiuont."  Hence  tlio  dcimiijd  I  luadu  for  a  new  church, 
and  tuy  efforts  to  est;il)Iish  wlmt  I  cjiUed  the  "C'liurch  of  tlie 
Futnre."  Uut  tlie  Essuv  Wiis  hardly  sent  fortli  before  my  old 
difficulty  returned, — Wliere  is  my  power  t<)  furm  the  new 
church  i  Can  man  coustittite  a  church  which  shall  emlwdy 
Christ  ?  Is  Clirist  unembodied'f  If  e-o,  is  thert;  lUiy  huuitiri 
power  that  can  give  him  a  body  i  No.  Then,  either  Christ 
18  embodied,  and  there  is  already  existing  n  true  church, 
through  which  he  carries  on  his  work  of  i-edeniptiou,  indi- 
vidoal  or  s>cial,  or  there  is  no  redtH.'^mer,  and  no  redemption 
for  us.  ^lan  cannot  raise  himself,  or  construct,  without  go- 
ing out  of  himself,  a  machine  by  which  he  can  raise  him- 
self. Archimedes  said,  he  would  lift  the  world,  but  only  on 
condition  of  having  a  stand-point  outside  of  it.  The  ful- 
crum of  your  lever  must  rest  on  another  body  than  the  one 
you  propose  to  raise.  This  is  us  true  in  morals  as  in  me- 
chanics, for  one  and  the  same  dynamic  law  runs  through  the 
universe.  If  we  have  no  stand-iwint  out  of  man,  no  point 
of  support  in  God  himself,  then  have  wc  no  means  of  elevat- 
ing man  or  society.  Then  either  there  is  already  existing 
the  divine  institution,  the  cliurch  of  God,  or  there  are  no 
means  of  reform. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  what  have  we  done,  but  to 
apply  to  social  reform  the  very  principle  of  individual 
reiorm,  which  all  Christians  admit  and  contend  for  {  Do  we 
not  preach  from  all  our  pulpits,  that  the  sinner  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  work  of  his  own  moral  redemption  ;  that  he 
can  rise  from  his  state  of  moral  death,  only  through  the  new 
life  given  him  by  the  Son  of  God  'i  Is  man,  confessedly  in- 
adequate, through  the  waste  of  his  mond  powers  by  sin 
and  transgression,  to  the  work  of  his  own  individual  redemp- 
tion, yet  adecpiate  to  the  still  greater  work  of  social  regen- 
eration? Of  what  are  social  evils  the  result?  You  answer, 
of  our  viciously  organized  society,  which  j>erverts  tho 
minds,  corrupts  the  hearts,  ami  debilitates  the  l)odies  of  its 
members.  r>iit  whence  comes  your  viciously  organized 
society  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  that  i  Does  s*Dciety  make 
man,  or  man  society  i  Grant,  what  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  one  acts  and  reacts  on  the  other,  yet,  with  holy  men, 
could  you  have  over  had  a  viciously  orpinized  society  ? 
With  ignonmt,  deprsived  men,  can  yon  liave  a  rightly  or- 
ganized society  t  How,  then,  except  on  the  same  principle, 
and  by  the  same  power,  that  you  expect  individual  refor- 
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mation,  can  yon  look  for  social  reform  i  Are  not  both  to  be 
villained  l»v  virtue  of  one  utul  the  flame  law  ?  Then,  if  the 
1-ltureli  1)0  ebM.'iitial  to  in»liviilunl  sjilvation,  so  is  it  essentia! 
to  social  salvation.  But  floes  the  churt'h  of  (tu(1  titill  exist  ? 
Doubt  it  not.  Is  it  still  living,  and  in  a  (.•uiidition  to  do  its 
work.  Yes,  if  you  will  roturti  to  it,  and  submit  to  it.  You 
may  have  abariuoned  the  church,  but  tt  still  exists,  aud  is 
•competent  to  its  work,  and  all  that  refunners  have  Ut  do 
is,  to  cease  to  be  "  Coi no-outers,"  and  to  return  to  its  bosom, 
and  receive  its  orders 


CHURCH  UNITY  AND  SOCI.VL  AMELIORATION. 

(I'rom  Browiuoa'i  Quartrrljr  Rrriew  for  3\iij,  IMt.] 

Thk  great  majority  of  our  wise  and  liberal  politician*, 
and  not  a  few  ot  our  ennully  wise  and  liberal  clergy,  whose 

Sod  is  what  thev  call  touration^  pi-ofess  to  regard  the 
ivision  of  the  Christian  world  into  aoj>arate  and  hostile 
coininunions  as  a  verjr  groat  blessing,  and  altogether  prefer- 
able to  a  stilts  of  unity  and  cjitholicity  ;  because  these  hoc- 
tile  communions,  these  jarring  and  rival  sects,  tend,  by  their 
mutual  ambition  and  joalonsics,  \a)  check  and  restraiti  each 
other,  Htnl  thus  ])reveiit  any  one  from  gaining  the  prejKm- 
derance.  In  their  view,  all  commimions  are  sectjt,  anfl  one, 
perhaps,  not  more  or  less  so  than  another.  There  is  no 
true  cliurch  communion,  separation  from  which  con.stitutes 
sectarianism,  but  all  communions  are  alike  sectarian  ;  and 
the  aim  of  every  friend  of  liberty  should  be,  to  prevent 
any  one  of  them  from  gaining  the  ascendency,  and  swallow- 
ing np  or  sujjpressing  the  rest. 

Now,  what  is  the  secret  thought  of  these  friends  of  sec- 
tarianism i  Why,  it  ift  that  the  Christian  church  is  a  dis- 
ease in  the  social  l>ody,  which,  since  wo  cannot  expel  it 
altogether,  we  must  study  t.o  break  up,  and  scatter  througii 
the  system  .-is  much  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  not  concen- 
trate its  virulence  on  any  point  ?  This  was  avowed  to  us 
in  just  Ko  many  words,  the  otiicr  day,  liy  the  excellent  con- 
ductor of  one  of  our  city  religious  newspapers,  which  bconi 
the  name  of  ChriMian,  and  makes  more  than  ordinary  pre- 
teasions  to  piety,  spirituality,  and  Christian  philanthropy. 
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Now,  what  can  more  completely  demonRtrate  a  total  want 
■of  faitli  in  the  chutx'lj  of  God  i  If  men  believed  that  the 
■churcli  wiis  founded  liy  God  himself,  and   that  the  Son  of 

iGod,  who  is  (iod,  is  its  head,  and  always  with  it, — that  it 
•was  founded  by  infinite  wisdom  and  love,  and  must  needs 
be  protected  by  the  same  intinite  wisdom  and  love,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  exercising; authority  over  men,  even  over 
their  very  eonscieneeu,  eonld  they  reganl  it  at»  a  disease,  or 

,  fear  that  its  power  could  ever  be  too  ereaf,  or  in  any  possi- 

l^le  eontinijency  become  dangerous  ?     In  jWain  terms,  if  they 

'believed  the  cluireh  to  be  God's  chureh.  and  ha  authority 
lod's  authority-,  could  they  p4(6sibly  believe  it  necessary  to 
guard  against  it,  to  interpose  barrici-s  to  its  progi-ess,  and  to 
place  restriiints  on  its  powcre  ?     Of  course  not.     Tliey  do, 

|t]ien,  really  believe  the  church  to  be  of  man,  of  human 
origin  and  growth,  and,  like  all  things  human,  liable  to 
abuee,  and  therefore  needing  to  be  restrained.  The  age.  wo 
are  aware,  is  bold  in  its  blasphemies,  and  all  but  boundless 
in  its  impieties ;  but  we  doubt  whether,  in  its  sublime  poli- 
tics, it  would  dure  conten«l  that  we  should  restrain  within 
due  bounds  the  power  of  the  all-wise  and  merciful  God,  and 
that  some  safeguards  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Almighty 
should  be  sought  out.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  ago  regards 
the  church  as  purely  human. 

Then,  ag-.iin,  if  these  poH^ciana  and  liberal  clergymen 

klwlieved  the  church  to  be  of  God,  to  be  a  divine  institution. 

•they  would  regard  as  evil  whatever  tended  to  break  its 
onity,  and  for  the  very  reason,  that,  in  breaking  ite  unity, 
they  weakened  its  power,  and  impc<ied  its  operations.  They 
would  eee  and  feel,  that,  the  more  they  extended  the  power 
•of  the  church,  the  further  would  they  extend  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  ;  for  they  would  understand  by  the  church 
the  visible  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  the  lledeemer  and 
Saviour,  of  extending  and  consolidating  his  moral  dominion 
over  the  hearts  an<l  consciences  of  men.  Their  jealousj*  of 
■church  dominion,  and  their  friendship  for  sectarianism,  both 
go  to  j)rove  that  thev  are  no  believers  in  the  church,  that 
they  hold  that  the  church  has  no  offic*  to  |>erform  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind,  that  it  is  not  needed  for  their  moral  prog- 
ress, but  is  itself  a  moral  disease,  of  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  l>e  cured  altogether,  if  possible.  And  yet, 
tliese  men  would  be  thought  to  be  pious  men,  and  would 
.bike  it  as  a  proof  of  our  extreme  iUihemlity,  nay,  of  utter 
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want  of  Christian  charity,  if  wo  qne&tioncd  their  right  to 
be  called  and  treatt-d  as  Cliristinns! 

One  hardly  knows  what  to  think.  Infidelity,  incrednlity, 
indifference,  and,  what  is  wor&e  than  all,  a  cold,  freezing 
rationalism,  whicti  can  hardly  claim  to  be  as  near  to  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  old-fashioned  deiem,  hut  which  neverthelees  is 
baptized,  christened,  with  the  Christian  name,  and  claims  to 
be  Christianity,  in  its  greatest  purity  and  simplicity,  have 
taken  so  deep  and  so  stronj<  a  hold  on  the  community,  that 
one  hardly  danw  speak  in  the  name  of  CMirist,  and  for 
Christ's  church,  lest  men  straightway  jiropose  that  he  should 
be  put  into  a  strait  jacket,  or  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 

We  read,  the  other  day,  the  speeches  and  proceedings  of 
a  Fourierist  convention  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Its  pres- 
ident was  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  ours;  several  of  the 
speakers  were  individuals  with  whom  we  have  been  often 
associated,  and  for  whose  sincerity  we  would  vouch  with  our 
life.  These  men  have,  no  doubt,  high  and  l)enovolentain»8, 
and  really  believe  they  are  pursuing  a  course  likely  to  ben- 
efit humanity.  There  these  men  met  and  repelled,  with 
fjreat  indignation,  tiie  cliai'ge  of  infidelity,  or  of  nnfriend- 
iness  to  Christianity,  brought  against  Fourierism,  and 
resolved  that  Fourierism  is  Christian,  and  that  whoso  saya 
to  the  contrary  is  a  slanderer.  All  very  fine.  Gentlemen, 
but  who  has  constituted  you*judgc8  of  what  is  Christianity, 
and  who  will  vouitli  for  your  own  Christian  faith,  or  beonr 
surety  that  you  voui-sclvcfl  are  not,  under  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity, settmg  forth  as  rank  infidelity  as  was  ever  set  forth 
by  Paiue,  Voluey,  or  Baron  d' Ilolbaoh?  We  see  in  your 
Bpeechee  nothing  but  a  subtle  pantheism,  or  a  disgnised 
Lpicureanism.  lotir  very  starting-p«iint  is  at  the  ojvposite 
pole  from  Christianity,  and  your  method  is  dinx-tly  the 
reverse  of  that  enjoined  by  the  evcr-blossed  Son  of  (Jod. 
You  ii.«eume  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  the  essential 
holiuesa  of  all  man's  instincts,  passi<>ns  and  tendencies,  and 
contend  that  the  evil  in  the  world  comes  from  causes  extra- 
neous to  man  ;  from  causes  which  restmin,  repress,  his  nat- 
ural instincts  and  passions,  and  hinder  their  free,  full,  and 
Immionions  development.  This  is  your  starting-point. 
Christianity,  all  the  world  knows,  teaclics  that  evil  comes 
from  within,  from  man's  abuse  of  the  fi-eedom  essential  to 
his  being  as  man,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  abuse, 
man's  nature  has  become  exceedingly  disordered,  his  appe- 
tites and  aifectioDS  depraved,  his  moral  tastes  vitiated,  so 
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that  he  craves  and  relishes  the  meat  that  perishcth,  rather 
thjiu  the  meat  that  endureth  unto  everlasting  life.  This  ia 
its  stiirtiug-pojnt,  and  3*et,  though  you  direotlv  contJ'adi(»t 
it,  we  must  not  question  your  soundness  as  Christian  believ- 
ers, lest  we  be  guilty  of  elanderl 

Christianity,  again,  is  a  system  of  means  divinely  devised 
and  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  man  from  sin,  his  restora- 
tion to  justice  and  sanctity,  and  liis  growth  in  knowledge 
and  love.  This  system  of  means  you  reject,  atid  substitute 
therefor  the  discoveries  of  Fourier,  and  for  the  Christian 
church,  its  ministries,  sacraments,  and  discipline,  the  Four- 
ier phalanx,  with  groups,  series,  and  alternations  of  latior. 
Not  the  Son  of  God  has  disclosed  the  law  of  life,  not 
prophets  and  apostles  have  discovered  the  laws  by  which 
man  is  to  be  recovered,  and  social  harmony  produced. — but 
one  Charles  Fourier,  a  merchant,  or  merchant's  clerk,  of 
Lyona  And  yet,  you  are  good  Christians,  and  it  is  a  slan- 
der to  question  the  eminently  Christian  character  of  Four- 
icrism! 

Christianity  assumes  that  the  evil  originates  in  man's 
abuse  of  his  freedom,  that  here  is  the  cause  of  that  evil  in 
nature  and  outward  circumstances,  which  reacts  upon  him 
with  such  terrible  vengeance  ;  it  therefore  proposes,  as  its 
method  of  recovery,  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree, 
to  cut  off  the  evil  in  its  source,  by  purifying  the  heart,  out 
of  which  are  the  issnes  of  life.  Teaching  that  our  appe- 
tites, passions,  and  affections  are  disordered,  depraved,  and 
theretore  not  to  be  trusted,  it  lays  down,  aa  its  tirst  and 
great  command,  Deny  tliyself,  take  up  the  cross,  and  follow 
the  Master.  It  would  correct  the  outward  by  tirst  correct- 
ing the  inward,  bring  man  into  universal  harmony  by  bring- 
ing him  spiritually  into  union  with  God.  Let  man  bo 
right  internally,  and  nothing  in  the  outward  will  be  evil  to 
him,  for  all  things  work  togetlier  for  good  to  them  that  love 
the  Lord.  You  reverse  this ;  the  natural  instincts,  appetites, 
passions,  and  affections  of  man,  yon  hold,  are  all  only  so  many 
revelations  of  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and  the  fact  that  mai» 
possesses  these  is  a  sure  indication  that  it  was  the  will  of 
God  that  they  should  be  gratified.  Instead  of  saying. 
Deny  thyself;  you  say,  very  properly,  taking  your  point  of 
departure,  Please  tliyself;  and  if  thou  canst  not  do  it  iu 
society  as  it  is,  then  reform,  remodel,  reorganize  society,  so 
thou  canst  please  thyself,  gratify  to  the  fullest  each  and  all 
of   thy  jpassions.     If  thou  art  inclined  to  chastity  and  canst 
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satipfv  tliyeelf  with  hoinp  tlic  linsband  of  one  wife,  or  the 
M'ife  of  OIK-  liiifilmiid,  well  and  ^<»mI, —  join  flic  ^n»iip  of  the 
constjirit ;  if  not,  if  thou  liai>t  a  crnvin^  aftur  rliajigu  and 
variety  »nd  wouldst  havy  a  wide  experieiioc,  pass  on  to 
another  group,  instituted  expressly  for  such  as  thou,  and  in 
whicli  thou  mayunt,  without  fear  or  reproach,  indulge  thy 
ta*te  for  variety  and  change,  to  thy  licart'n  c-ontcnt.  Yet 
wo  are  slunderei's,  if  we  question  at  all  your  Chriatian  char- 
acter ! 

"  Ihit  tUox-  are  all  pure-niinilod,  pure-lu'Hrted.  fipiritual. 
lofty,  all  but  saintly  men  ;  adniittiiiuf  that  fiiey  may  err  in 
Kome  of  their  views,  you  nuwt  own  that  they  are  ChriMian^, 
at  leant,  in  their /»w*.'*  What  mean  you  hymen's  lives  t 
The  whole  of  what  they  think,  eay,  and  do^  If  «.»,  how  can 
you  eall  that  man  a  ('/irintian  in  Iuk  life  who  uws  the  whole 
weiffht  of  his  character  ami  talent*;  tn  bring  ('hristianity 
into  tlisrepute,  iirid  who  proclaims  boldly,  in  tones  of  ear- 
iieHtneiiH,  ami  of  Mi)pan^nt  philanthropy,  dootrinof*  which  legit- 
imate, nay,  Baiietify.  the  foulest  lust  and  the  grossest  pas- 
sions of  our  corru})t  and  fallen  nature  ^  The  nuui  who,  in 
his  private  life,  in  secret,  breaks  every  commandment  in  the 
decalogue,  is  a  saint  in  comparis<in  with  him  who  eorrnpt« 
the  publie  eonecienoe,  perverts  the  principles  of  men  and 
women,  and  under  eover  of  morality,  of  a  divine  law, 
authorizes  all  that  the  revealed  law  of  (-rod  forbids.  Wo 
luild  no  man  to  be  a  riiristian  man  in  his  life,  who  promul- 
ju;ate8  anti-christian  oriinmonil  lioctrines.  (iod  has  revealed 
to  us  the  trutJi ;  he  hits  instituted  an  interpreter  of  his 
Woni ;  and  error  of  doctrine  is  without  excuse.  A  man 
may  always  know,  if  he  will,  what  is  the  truth.  If  ho 
•will  not,  if  he  will  not  suffer  himself  to  learn  of  God,  and 
to  be  decided  by  Gt>d's  Word,  it  is  frojii  the  pride  of  his 
own  heart,  it  is  from  moral  deiM-avity,  it  is  from  8<'tting 
liimself  up  against  Ciod  ;  and  no  man  who  mta  hiniaelf  np 
against  God  is  or  can  bo  a  C'liristian. 

Then,  again,  this  Fourierism  is  nothing  but  a  disguised 
Epienreanism.  The  chief  end  of  man  is,  according  to  it, 
pleasure,  or  happiness.  The  efid  proposed  is,  simply,  to 
enable  man  to  enjoy  all  his  natural  instinets  and  passions,  so 
that  he  shall  experience  no  evil,  be  exposed  to  no  jar  or  dit^ 
ford,  and  never  tind  any  cross;  and  tiiis,  not  by  purifying 
his  heart  and  hringinx;  him  into  harmony  with  mitiire  and 
witJi  God,  but  by  bringing  all  out  of  n»an  into  harju<jny 
witJi  man.     What,  according  to  Fouriorism,  is  duty  ?     Sini- 
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ply  to  enjoy,  to  provide  for  satisfying  the  passions.  Wliut 
IS  it  to  ol)ey  God  i  To  constitute  tlie  town  or  parish  so 
that  man  shall  find,  in  its  organization,  no  restraint  on  any 
of  hia  passions  or  desires.  Where,  we  demand,  is  duty  in 
the  Ciiristian  sense, — du(^  to  love  man,  to  love  God,  to  hve 
for  God,  and  give  one's  self  up  to  the  cotninands  of  (tikI? 
Nowhere.  We  Hnd  in  your  teaching  notliiWg  which  appeals 
to  any  other  motive  in  man  than  inU'rest,  or  love  of  pk'asuro. 
We  see  nothing  incompatible  witli  tlie  most  perfect  Epi- 
cureanism, save  that  tlje  individuals  who  are  seeking^ 
to  introdnce  the  reform  are  not  necessarily  selfish,  but 
n>ay  be  disintei-ested.  liut  wliat,  save  Epicurean  motives, 
do  they  hold  out  to  induce  us  to  jom  them  I  What 
in  us  (Jo  they  address?  Do  they  appeal  to  our  sense  of 
duty?  No.  They  undertake  to  show  the  capitalist  that  it 
will  be  a  profitable  investment  of  capital,  and  the  lal>orer 
that  it  •will  be  a  profitable  investment  of  labor,  and  the^ 
voluptuary  that  he  will  there  find  a  pleasing  gratificatiou 
for  Jul  his  senses.  The  devil  ha«  grown  bold,  in  very  sooth, 
and  no  longer  takes  even  the  truulde  to  put  on  a  disguise. 
It  ceases  to  be  necessary  for  him  to  ]mt  on  the  gniso  of  an 
angel  of  light;  he  may  ventniv  forth  in  his  own  person, 
with  his  cloven  foot  and  trident  tail  and  all,  and  men  will 
follow  him  in  crowds,  and  swear  he  is  a  divinity ;  nay,  i/ia 
Divinity;  and  cry,  "All  hail,  great  Prince  of  Darkness! 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  among  us!"  Wealth  and  pleais- 
ure  are  the  baiti?  with  which  the  denl  allures  us  to  our  ruin, 
and  wealth  and  pleasure  are  the  attractions  held  out  by  our 
Fouricrists.  Yet,  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  tlie  coniinatid, 
'*  Lay  not  up  for  vf>ursclves  treasurer  on  earth,"  and  of  what 
our  Lord  says,  "If  a  tuaii  seek  to  save  his  life  he  shall  lose 
it,"  they  are  good  Christians,  and  we  are  slanderers  if  w© 
intimate  any  discrepancy  between  Fourierism  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  know  very  well  that  Fourierists  si^eak  of  God,  of 
Christ,  of  revelation,  and  even  of  the  chnrch ;  l>ut  what 
do  they  mean  by  these  awful,  sublime  words  ?  Mean  i  Why, 
God  is  the  force  acting  in  our  piia-<ions  and  instincts,  iilus- 
soming  in  tlie  trees,  glowing  in  the  stars,  and  constituting 
the  sujn  and  suhsbmce  of  what  is;  ChriKt  is  the  ideal  of  ^»er- 
feet  manhood,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  ideal  of  per- 
fect Godho<xl,  and  his  significjUK'e  is  the  identity  of  the 
human  nature  with  the  divine;  and  revelation  means,  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  force  acting  in  us,  in  our  instincts,  passions^ 
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Ac,  is  God,  wlmt  these  crave  must  neodK  he  the  j-bvektion 
or  manifestRtinn  of  tlu»  will  of  Gtxl.  Tlic  clmrcli  in  tlie 
liotiBC  which  man  builds  for  God,  not  tlic  h<nise  wliicli  God 
biiilde  fur  man.  Smie  men  are  to  promenade  their  eyes 
over  III!  existing  sectis,  select  out  the  true,  and  moul<l  it  into 
one  complete  and  harmonions  whole.  Thus  ytm  will  iiave 
the  wj^-  faith ;  this  one  faith,  working  in  tlie  minds  and 
hearts  of  men,  will  gnidnally  gather  around  it,  or  rather 
build  up  around  it,  an  inBtitution  which  will  JX'j)re8ent  or 
exprefis  it  to  the  world,  and  that  will  be  the  ati^  eatliolic 
churcli !  80  thuY  are  not  ordy  CliristiauB,  but  Catholicij; 
■who,  then,  shall  dare,  heneoforth,  to  question  their  orthodoxy, 
or  heMtate  to  receive  them  as  competent  witneBbcs  and 
jiidget<  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Konrierism  ?  Konrierism  /V 
Christian  in  (/leir  Bense,  and  if  they  are  Christiant*.  IJut, 
good  friends,  the  chun-h.  that  is,  the  chuirh  of  God,  if  it  1)0 
any  thing,  is  an  iuBtitutiou  founded  by  (iod  himself  for 
man,  not  an  institution  developed  from  man,  or  y;rad«ally 
formed  through  tlie  workings  or  men's  notions  of  Christian 
truth.  The  one  Catholic  cluirch  is  thie  divinely  founded 
aud  sustained  institution,  and  if  you  do  not  me.-m  this  insti- 
tution by  your  church,  then  caJl  your  church  by  another 
uame ;  if  you  are  not  Catholics,  in  the  sense  defined  by  the 
Catholic  cliurch  herself,  then,  do  not  deceive  yourselves  and 
others  by  calling  yourselves  Catholics. 

But  we  did  not  intend  to  go  so  fully  into  the  religious,  or 
rather,  irreligious,  character  of  Fourierism.  We  referred  to 
it,  merely  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  how  completely  the 
sense  of  religion  hn&  been  lost ;  so  completely, — and  we  say 
it  with  deep  humiliation,  for  the  charge  we  imply  might 
but  a  few  years  since  have  been  brought  with  equal  justice 
against  ourselves, — tliat  men  of  no  mean  intelligence,  and  of 
honest  intentions,  and  even  benevolent  aims,  fancy  tliem- 
selves  firm  believers  in  the  Gospel  of  our  blessed  Lord,  when 
rejecting  it  entirely  as  the  kingdom  of  mediatorial  griicc, 
•when  denying  its  fundamental  dogmas  and  precepts,  and 
admitting  it  at  all  only  aa  a  bungling  statement  of  tlie  veriest 
natunilism.  The  patient  is  never  in  a  more  dangerous  con- 
dition than  when  he  believes  himself  to  be  in  periect  health. 
The  last  century  was  characterized  by  open,  avoweU, 
unblushing  infidelity ;  the  present  century,  thus  far,  has  to 
no  inconsiderable  degree  been  characterized  by  an  infidelity 
equally  intense,  and  all  the  more  dangerous  from  its  believ- 
ing itself  to  be  faith.    The  German  rationalbra  of  Puulus, 
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Eohr,  and  others,  is  worse  than  the  deism  of  Yoltaire,  or  the 
[atheism  of  d'Holbach ;  and  rationalism  itself  is  compara- 
jtively  orthodox  by  the  side  of  tlie  mawkish  sentimentalism 
'■of  De  Wette,  the  pantheistic  spiritnalisni  of  Schleieruiacher, 
and  tiio  naturalism  of  Strauss  and  his  feeble  echoes  in  this 
country.  Infidelity  using,  and  with  apparent  sincerity,  the 
language  of  faith  and  piety,  is  the  most  dancreroue  species  of 
infidelity  the  devil  lias  as  yet  succeeded  in  inventing.  Our 
age  is  full  of  this  species  of  infidelity.  Our  literature  is  full 
of  it ;  our  8|K!Culation8  overfiow  with  it ;  it  drops  from  the 
sanctuary ;  it  fiows  out  in  the  political  oration,  aud  penetrates 
even  the  decision  of  the  judge.  We  are  all  good  believers ; 
•we  are  all  enlightened,  liberal  believere;  we  believe  in  all 
sacred  tiooks;  we  Iiold  the  sacred  books  of  all  nations  to 
have  been  inspired, — all  religions  to  be  of  God;  for  they  ore 
of  man,  and  man  is  God ;  and  wherefore,  then,  call  us  unbe- 
lievers? Sure  enough.  Nevertheless,  a  great  work  is  to  be 
done,  not  merely  to  bring  men  back  to  the  simplicity  of  tlie 
Gospel,  but  to  make  them  perceive  even  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  New  Testament  and  the  Koran,  the 
Christian  church  and  the  institutions  of  the  Arabian  impos- 
tor. 

The  worst  feature  of  our  age  is  its  miserable  eclecticism. 
It  reads  all,  collects  and  accepts  all,  and  comprehends 
nothing.  It  starts  with  the  notion,  tliat  all  religions,  all 
"Worships,  all  symbols,  all  rites,  are  tymhoh  of  facts,  of  par- 
tial truths ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  each  represents  a  correct, 
but  partial  view  of  trntli.  Thus,  paganism  ha*  its  truth ; 
^Mahometani-sm  its  truth  ;  Christianity  it«  truth  ;  Catholicism 
its  truth ;  Protestantism  its  truth ;  Calvinism  it*  truth ; 
Arminianism  it£  truth  ;  Triuitarianism  its  truth  ;  Unitarian- 
ism  its  truth ;  but  no  one  is  the  truth,  the  ichol^  truth. 
Christianity  is  a  special  depaitraent  of  religion  in  general, 
and  of  course  can  comprcliend  only  a  part  of  what  is  essen- 
tial to  religion.  Alas !  Where  is  tins  to  end  i  Did  not 
Jesns  say,  "  I  uni  the  way,  the  truth,  and  tiie  life  ?  "  Do 
vou  credit  him  ?  Then  now  dare  you  sa}'  that  paganism  or 
Malioiiiutanism  has  a  truth  which  js  not  in  all  its  integrity 
in  Christianity  \  Are  all  the  so  called  ("liristian  denomina- 
tions merely  sects  f  Or  shall  we  say,  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
among  these,  after  all,  is  the  one  true  catholic  apostolic 
churcli  ?  Does  the  true  apostolic  clmi*c-h  still  subsist  \  If 
yon  say  it  dues  not,  vou  ^ive  the  lie  to  Christ,  who  declared 
that  be  would  build  liis  church  upon  a  rock,  and  tlie  gates  of 
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hell  should  not  prevail  actuiist  it ;  if  jon  say  it  does  exist, 
can  you  conceive  it  uossinle  for  there  to  l">e  auy  (rtUh,  in  any 
of  tlie  (lects,  which  it  hae  not  in  its  puritj'  and  in  its  integ- 
rity ?  Do,  then,  take  boiuc  position  ;  eitlier  accept  the  Son 
of  (iod,  or  reject  him  ;  either  accept  the  church  as  it  is,  or 
reject  it  altogether.  For  if  it  has  hecomc  comipt,  it  is  a 
false  church,  was  always  a  false  chnrch,  and  always  innst  l>e 
a  false  churcli ;  and  if  it  be  not  corrupt,  but  the  true  church, 
then  to  refuse  to  accept  it  is  to  refuse  to  subuiit  to  God. 

We  press  this  point  ui)on  those  who  are  deui!Ui<ling  social 
ameliorations.  We  showed  in  the  article,  Nu  Church,  No 
/ifform,  that  there  is  no  reform  possible  without  the  minis- 
try of  the  ehun.ih,  whi<'h  tiut  only  represciiUour  faith  in  the 
stipernutural,  but  which  actually  embodies  snpe^iutural 
power,  and  brings  down  the  Holy  Ohott  to  tlie  aid  of 
tinman  effort.  We  now  «iy,  and  jiroceed  to  show,  that  thia 
church  must  be  omk  and  catholic,  or  still  it  can  afford  us  no 
aid.  No  church,  no  reform,  we  began  by  saying  ;  we  now 
6ay,  No  reforjn  under  sectarianism.  With  the  Christian 
world  cut  up  into  hostile  sects,  each  with  its  special  idea, 
special  point  of  view,  HjH'cial  law,  no  whenie  of  reform, 
however  wisely  devised,  or  however  just  and  practic4jl»le  in 
itself,  can  avail  any  thing. 

This  position  we  could  demonstrate  from  history,  and  wo 
hold  it  iu>t  diflicult  to  prove  that  the  general  condition  of 
society,  in  a  tetnjKjral  as  well  as  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view, 
has  deteriorated,  luid  been  steadily  detcridratitig.  ever  since 
the  great  nchism  in  the  sixteenth  century;  but  we  choose, 
for  the  present,  to  t^ike  a  shurter  course,  snd  to  demonstrate' 
it  by  considerations  whicJi  all  cjin  apprc<a«fe,  and  wiiichnone 
can  gaiusjiy. 

We  will  add  liere,  however,  that  we  may  avoid  all  occa- 
sion for  misapprehension,  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  indus- 
trial associations,  nor  do  we  at  all  question  the  im|vtrtaMce 
— if  3'ou  will,  the  necessity — of  organizing  indu.stry  on  new 
and  I)etter  principles;  but  we  are  decidedly  o|)pused  to  all 
asBociatioufi  for  reform  in  any  case,  or  in  any  ik'iartment, 
principit 
irch.     Ki 

church  as  the  medium  of  ttie  good  he  designs  us  to  receive 
or  to  work  oat,  or  he  has  not.  The  chundi  eitlier  is  this 
medium,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  then  wo  have  nothing 
more  to  say,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  fold  our  hands  and 
remaiu    inactive,    till    rrovidencc    interferes  anew   in  our 


not  foumled  on  the  principles,  and  umlcr  the  sanction  and 
control,  of   the  church.      Either   (Jod    ha*   estal)lit<hed    tiie 
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behalf ;  if  it  is  tliis  raedinm,  the  divinely  apnointed  instru- 
ment of  human  regeneration,  of  social  as  well  as  individual 
progress,  then  we  sliould  be  contented  w-ith  it,  and  confine 
onreelves  to  its  principles,  and  to  such  modes  of  action  as  it 
ordaine.  A  multitude  of  associations  have  sprang  up  in  our 
uiidfit,  that  we  shall  yne  day  see  cause  to  regret.  The 
church  is  6uj)erfleded  in  the  affections  of  a  great  niajority  of 
our  ehurch-going  people,  by  abolition  societies,  inoral  reform 
societieF^  temperance  societies,  and  the  like.  Temperance 
is,  no  doubt,  a  cardinal  virtue  ;  but  associations  out  of  the 
church,  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated,  can  l>e  tolerated  by  no  consi.stent  churchman;  for 
they  say  at  once,  the  church  is  inadequate  to  the  work  of 
maintaining  the  morals  of  the  community,  which  is  to  con- 
demn the  church  in  the  severest  terms,  and  to  declare  it 
utterly  unworthy  of  our  support. 

Associations  within  the  bosom  of  the  dmrch,  authorized 
and  controlled  by  it,  as  a  part  of  its  own  ministry,  iis  it 
were,  may  1>e  very  proj)er,  and  of  the  highest  utility.  So 
associations  formed  for  the  purjKise  of  ameliorating  our 
social  condition,  of  rendering  more  just  and  cquai  our 
indui^trial  relations,  to  remove  the  great  (li.-^jwirity  of  condi- 
tions which  now  obtains,  to  elevate  the  |)ooix'r  and  more 
numerous  classes  pliysicaily  as  well  as  morally  and  intellect- 
ually,— formed,  nut  on  Fourier  principles,  but  on  those  of 
the  Gospel,  under  the  express  sanction  and  control  of  the 
church,  we  are  fur  from  believing  would  be  mischievous; 
nay,  we  believe  they  might  do  much,  very  much,  toward 
realizing  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  hastening  for- 
ward the  time  when  the  whole  earth  shall  be  the  Lord's, 
and  all  its  inliabitants  tilled  with  his  spirit,  and  sealed  for 
immortality.  But  these  associations,  by  whatever  name 
they  are  called,  nnist  look  not  to  Saint-Simon,  Charles 
Fourier,  or  to  "Robert  Owen,  for  the  theory  of  life  on  which 
they  must  build,  and  the  exposition  of  the  principles  after 
which  thev  must  orffanize  the  human  race ;  but  to  Chri.'^t 
the  Son  of  God,  and  to  the  authorized  interpreters  of  his 
will ;  and  moreover,  they  must  associate,  not  because  they 
would  gain  more  in  wealth  and  pleasure,  but  because  they 
would  make  greater  sacrifices  for  Gixl,  and  attain  to  higher 
degrees  of  Christian  sanctity.  The  feelings,  the  convictions, 
which  carry  men  into  the  ass<iciation,  must  be  those 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  monasteries  and  convents, 
although  the  rules  may  be  different.     Yet  we  have  s«nne 
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doubts,  whetlier  the  associations  wliicli  do  not  rocogniM 
celibacy,  a*  one  of  tlie  fxindanjental  niles,  will  ever  snwiewl 
Tlie  cxixrinient  of  a  married  order,  which  waa  tried  in  the 
thirteenth  <'eutiiry,  failed,  becanio  bo  corrupt  that  it  was 
Buoprestied  by  the  authority  of  the  church ;  and  the  miser- 
able reniaiiii*  of  the  party  concerned  are  now  known  only  ae 
an  heretical  ijcct,  which  pawtea  generally  under  the  name  of 
Beehards, — tiie  foreruuuer»,  ob  boino  term  them,  of  Protest- 
autism, — really  so,  we  may  believe,  of  the  Anabaptists. 
But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  we  mean  to  offer  no  objections  to 
8uch  upsociutions  for  industrial  reforms,  or  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  industry,  as  may  be  formed,  a*  we  have  said,  on  the 
princittles  uf  tho  Gospel,  and  under  the  sanction  and  con- 
trol 01  the  church. 

But  here  comes  op  a  serious  difKculty.  Wliat  do  you 
mean  bv  the  church:  Do  you  mean  tiuit  the  association 
£hoald  be  formed  on  the  principles,  and  under  the  sanction 
and  control,  of  some  one  of  the  religious  «e<}t«  f  If  so,  whit'h 
secti  And  why  that  sect  mther  than  anotiicrif  Here  we 
are.  We  have  proved  that  wc  can  itccomplish  tiothing  with- 
out the  church ;  but  wo  see  now  tliat  we  can  accomplish 
notiiing  with  it,  if  it  be  but  a  mere  aggregate  of  contlii'ting 
and  huKtile  sects.  Suppose  we  get  the  phalanx  cstHl>lifIieu, 
AVhile  we  are  working  to  get  it  ebtablished,  tMdX  ivtr  iu»»ocia- 
tion,  the  excitement  of  the  labor  itself,  sustains  us,  and  we  do 
not  feel  very  deeply  the  absence  of  religious  faith  and  worslup. 
"We  SJitisfy  ourselves  with  the  idolatrous  worship  we  otferto 
as8t)ciatioii.  But  we  will  suppose  this  labor  over,  that  the 
phalanx,  or  township,  is  organized,  the  groups  and  series  all 
constituted,  the  mu&ie-box  wound  up,  and  set  to  playing  the 
tunes  it  is  constructed  to  play.  Well,  one  of  two  conse- 
quences must  necessarily  follow :  1.  Either  total  indifference 
to  all  religious  matters,  and  then  the  association  must  fall  to 
pieces  for  the  want  of  an  organic  principle ;  or,  2.  Sectarian 
controversies  will  arise,  and  the  phalanx  will  l>e  dissolved 
tlirough  the  bitterness  and  alienation  of  the  members. 

Fourierism  proposes  to  organize  families  into  the  phalanx 
or  tuwuiihip  ;  townships  into  counties  ;  counties  into  states; 
and  states  into  one  grand  harmonic  association  for  the  race. 
The  phalanx,  in  its  gmud  scheme  of  association,  is  the  unit, 
oi  which  groups,  series,  and  individuals  are  the  fnictions. 
Now  this  unity,  or  integer,  that  is  to  say,  this  wfioU  number, 
is  composed  of  sav  some  tiftoen  hundred  or  two  ihousjiud 
iudividuak,  distributed  into  groups  and  series  according  to 
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tlipir  natural  toinjx'iiuiicDt*.  uptitudes,  and  attractions  ;  and, 
of  fonrse,  unlcps  perfect  hannony  ran  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  individuals  in  the  scries,  and  l»etween  the  series  in 
the  grou]),  and  the  groups  in  the  phalanx,  there  can  be  no 
jfhof^iTHiterian  harumnj,  the  whole  phm  Tnust  fail,  and  Fou- 
rierism  fall  to  the  jrround.  Fourier  and  liie  disciples  seek 
the  guaranty  of  this  narmony  in  human  nature.  Thej  say, 
man  and  naturt^  are  constructed  originsilly  in  iiarraony,  that 
one  is  adapted  to  the  other.  The  j)rineiple8  of  this  harmony 
Fourier  ha^i  diK-overed  ;  he  has  ascertained  all  the  original 
passions  of  human  nature,  and,  by  the  rule  of  permutations 
and  combinations,  determined  the  number  of  changes  and 
variations  it  is  possible  to  introduce ;  then  he  has  passed 
from  man  to  nature,  and  ascertained  the  same  in  regard  to 
that,  and  has  given  the  result  of  the  whole  in  his  theory  of 
association,  or  doctrine  of  universal  nnitv.  Now,  once 
arrange  all  the  outward  circumstauccs  which  are  to  affect 
men,  according  to  the  ascertained  laws  and  possible  changes 
and  variations  of  man  and  of  nature,  and,  of  necessity,  tlie 
desired  harmony  is  produced  and  secured.  So  a  Fourierist 
cannot  comprehend  the  necessity  of  any  thing  to  prebcrve  the 
hannony  of  the  phalanx,  when  once  it  is  established.  The 
secarity  is  in  the p/i/ilansteri<m  arrangement  itself,  and  can- 
not fail,  unless  either  man  or  natnre  ^ali  undergo  a  funda- 
mentsd  change. 

But  this,  plausible  a«  it  may  seem,  is  not  conclusive.  If 
man  and  nature  were  originally  created  in  harmony,  if  one 
was  perfectly  adapted  to  the  other,  and  started,  so  to  sjiy, 
in  tune,  whence  tlm  present  discord  ?  And  if,  notwithstand- 
ing the  original  harmony  and  perfect  mutual  adaptiition, 
this  discord  has  been  possible,  what  shall  hinder  it  from  be- 
ing still  possible  after  the  organization  of  the  phalan.x? 

The  Fourierist  must  assume  one  of  t>vo  things  ;  either 
that  man  is  free,  or  that  he  is  not.  If  he  is  not  tree,  and  is 
only  a  sort  of  music-bo.x,  he  may  again  get  out  of  harmony, 
for  he  has  nothing  to  keep  him  in  narmony,  which  he  had 
not  at  first;  if  he  is  free,  therefore  capable  of  abusing  his 
freedom,  what  shall  guaranty  us  that  he  will  not  abuse  it 
again,  as  he  did  in  Eden  i  The  Fourierist*  resolve  that  they 
are  Christian  believers  ;  then  they  must  ovm  that  man  had 
in  Eden  every  desire  gratified  as  perfectly  as  will  be  the 
case  in  the  phalanx,  and  yet  he  abused  his  freedom,  sinned, 
:md  involved  all  humanity  in  the  guilt  of  his  transgression. 
Shall  we  be  told  that  there  will  be  no  temptation  to  sin ) 
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Why  not,  and  as  nnicli  as  tliere  was  in  Eden  i  Wliy  may 
not  the  sernent  find  his  way  into  the  plialanx,  and  a  new 
Eve,  inoveu  by  curiosity  or  wantonness,  put  forth  her  hand 
and  pluck  the  forbidden  fruit  t  More  than  all  thi8,  in  it  cer- 
tain that  no  man  can  ain  without  an  external  temptation  or 
bolieitation  to  ein  ?  Nay,  do  our  Fourierists  need  to  be  told, 
that  the  very  i»n)8j)erify  they  promise  would  be  itself  a 
source  of  sin,  that  man  under  it  would  wax  pron<l,  rebellious, 
and  therefore  sinful  t  "  Jeshuron  waxed  fat  and  kicked." 
When  men  grow  fat,  we  must  e.\i»e(!t  them  to  kick,  u.nA 
against  all  laws,  human  and  divine. 

We  say,  then,  that  you  cannot  find  in  human  nature  the 
organic  principle  you  need,  nor  the  ueeeseary  (^uaruntieft 
of  uanuony,  even  jf  once  introduced.  This  orpanie  princi- 
ple and  these  guaranties  can  be  found  only  in  relif^ion,  in 
the  life  of  the  fiotipel.  If  thin  life,  which  in  the  life  of  love 
jmd  sacritice,  l»e  sulleifd  to  die  ont.  and  men  become  indif- 
ferent to  all  spiritual  inatterti,  with  their  thoughts  and  affec- 
tioni*  confined  to  tliis  life  and  to  this  planet,  with  all  their 
appetites  and  pabwions  gratified,  they  become  too  near  akin 
to  the  bniteif  that  perimi,  to  be  able  to  truiintaiu  any  tliiuf; 
like  social  order,  or  a  coinmiinal  arrangement.  The  nhalanx 
would  have  no  bond,  no  principK*  which  would  hold  it  to- 
gether, even  iw  to  its  form. 

Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  supjjosc  the  iiieniliereto  be  deci>ly 
iiitercMted  in  religious  matters,  but  l)elonKing  to  different 
and  hostile  ractti,  would  there  be  harmony  in  tlie  pltalanx  i 
O,  they  would  tolerate  each  other's  tlifrerenc<.'8  I  'loleration 
is,  however,  the  very  thing  which  is  imijossible  to  a  sincere 
and  earnest  mind  /or  any  thing  which  is  not  held  to  be 
indifferent.  Now,  you  must  cither  make  the  meml)enii 
nutre  inteivsted  in  .something  cIm;  than  they  are  in  religion, 
BO  much  so,  that  they  become  indifferent  to  religion,  and 
then  the  pliiilanx  faiU  tiirowgli  religious  indiffcivnce ;  or 
you  must  suffer  thenj  to  hold  ivligi<»n  to  be  the  paramount 
consideration,  the  otie  thing  needtul,  and  then  toleration  is 
out  of  the  question,  Sincer<%  carnc.st  individuals,  niemlMjr* 
of  iliffeix'iit  comiiiunions,  will  not,  cannot,  have  that  warm, 
'cordial  fellow-feeling  without  which  the  i"'ourier  phalanx 
ainnot  operate.  So  again,  diffirences  of  faith  and  worslup 
would  alienate  one  phalanx  from  another.  The  Protectant 
phalanx  will  hold  n<»  inleiroursc  with  the  Catholic,  and  the 
t'alvinistio  uhalanx  and  the  I'nitarian  will  1h^  merely  two 
}>halanxes  urawn   up  for  battle.     The    same    remarks  ar© 
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appliciilile  to  all  other  divisions.  If,  then,  we  are  to  have 
association  at  all,  under  any  circuniptances  which  can  prom- 
ise any  thing,  we  must  get  rid  of  sectarianism,  and  Lave  one 
)nlv  catholic  church. 

fti  onr  view,  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  aasociationiete, 
the  chnrch  is  the  highest,  the  paranionnt  association  :  and 
without  unity,  harmony,  in  that,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  it 
in  any  thing  liclow  it.  We  can  never  consent  to  an  order 
of  things  wliich  would  raise  industrial  iit^ociations  above  the 
church,  or  render  our  interest  in  wluit  concerns  our  indus- 
inn\  relations  RU{>erior  to  our  interest  in  what  wrtains  to 
our  relatitins  to  the  eternal  God,  and  to  the  world  to  come. 
[The  religious  interests,  represented  l>y  the  church,  must 
always  l>e,  in  over}'  normal  state  of  society,  the  great  and 
engrossing  interests;  if  they  are  so,  you  can  effect  nothing 
in  subordinate  interests,  while  in  relation  to  these  religious 
interests  you  arc  divided,  separated,  alienated,  and  hostile. 
Our  iirst  duty,  then,  is.  if  we  would  effect  any  thing  hy  way 
of  aKsociation,  to  return  to  the  unity  of  the  c^uirch,  through 
which  we  niav  come  to  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  calling, 
one  spirit.  Saving,  thus,  unity  in  that  which  is  highest, 
we  may  easily  obtain  it  in  that  which  is  lowest.  We  pray 
our  associationists  to  consider  this,  and  learn  that  the  churcn 
question  is  the  first  and  paramount  question.  Return  to  the 
^inity  and  catholicity  of  the  church, — and  then  ? 

Aid  then,  what  ?  Perhaps  then  it  will  be  found  that  the 
phahinstt-rian  organization  of  society  will  not  be  necessary  ; 
perhaps  then  it  will  be  found  that  to  organize  &t)Cietv,  with 
a  special  view  to  wealth  and  enjoyment,  is  not,  alter  all, 
either  the  Christian  method,  or  that  which  man's  highest 
l-pxKl  here  or  hereafter  demands.  But  be  this  a£  it  may,  we 
aliall  have  then  an  authority  competent  to  resolve  ourdoubta 
and  to  direct  our  labors. 

It  is  stmnge  how  slow  we  are  to  believe  him  who  rebuked 
us  for  being  troubled  about  many  things,  and  dechu-ed  that 
"  one  thing  only  is  needful.*'  If  we  would  diminish  the 
poverty  and  suffering  of  the  world,  we  should  not  lal>or  to 
multiply  material  riches,  or  to  facilitate  tije  acquisition  of 
this  world's  goods,  but  to  restrict  men's  bodily  wants,  and 
turn  their  activity  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  direction.  St. 
Bernard,  living  on  the  water  in  which  pulse  had  been  boiled, 
laboring  at  the  head  of  his  monks,  is  more  to  be  envied 
than  Apicius  at  his  feast ;  and  far  better  was  it  for  Lazams, 
who  begged  the  crumbs  tliat  feU.  from  the  rich  man's  table, 
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than  for  tlie  rich  man  who  faj-od  tiuinptnously  every  day. 
On  wishes,  wislies  grow ;  one  •le&ire  gratifiea,  a  stronger 
takes  its  place  ;  one  deinan(l  answered,  another  and  a  greater 
IB  made.  The  richest  man  in  this  worhi's  ffoods  has  more 
wants  he  cannot  satisty.  tlianhasthe  poorest  oeggar  himself ; 
and  to  die  of  starvation  ia  not  more  terrible,  view  the  mat- 
ter rightly,  than  to  die  of  a  surfeit.  You  must  once  more 
make  voluntary  poverty  liononilile,  and  canonize  anew,  not 
your  rich  old  sinner,  gorged  with  tlm  spoils  of  the  widow 
and  orphan, — whose  eyes  stand  out  wath  fatness,  whose  heart 
vaunts  itself  against  the  Lord, — but  the  man  who  volun- 
tarily submits  to  poverty,  that  he  may  lay  up  riches  in 
heaven,  where  neitner  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  nor 
thieves  break  through  and  steal.  You  cannot  serve  God 
and  Mammon;  and  the  Fourier  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
service  of  the  one  with  that  of  the  otlier  will  turn  out  a 
miserable  failure,  and  cover  with  tuerited  disgrace  all  con- 
cerned in  making  it. 

GikI  has  told  us  what  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  what 
it  consists,  and  bow  we  may  enter  therein.  He  has  not  left 
us  to  the  dim,  uncertain  light  of  our  own  unillumined  minda, 
but  has  himself  pointed  out  the  way  ;  lias  himself  given  us 
the  law  which  is  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  path. 
We  must  follow  liia  law,  walk  in  his  way,  or  all  our  ettorta, 
however  well  meant,  however  sincere  and  earnest,  will  be 
w^orse  tlian  vain,  O,  why  can  we  not  consent  to  believe 
that  God  is  wiser  tliau  man,  and  that  his  thoughts  art;  above 
our  thoughts,  and  his  ways  better  than  our  ways  'i  Believe 
us,  dear  friends,  we  show  more  wisdom  in  adhering  to  God'ft 
word,  in  following  his  church,  than  we  do  in  leaving  the 
fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewing  out  cisterns  for  our- 
selves, broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water.  Raise  man 
above  the  world,  if  you  would  make  him  blessed  while  in 
the  world. 


BISHOP  HOPKINS  ON  NOVELTIES.* 

[yrom  BrownaoD's  QnartoriT'  Rerlew  for  Juljr,  IBM.] 

Thb  Anglican  church,  from  which  the  Protestant  Epia- 
copal  church  in  this  country  derives,  appears  to  have,  been 
founded  on  compromiBe.  in  organizing  it,  and  aettlidg  its 
articles,  canousi,  noinilies,  and  liturgy,  there  were  two  tond- 
eucies  to  be  consulted  and  conciliated :  One,  the  Catholic 
tendency,  wliich  would  retain  as  much  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  separate  as  little  from  Rome,  as  possible,  with  the  rejec- 
tion oi  the  papal  supremacy  ;  the  other,  the  Protestant  tend- 
ency, which  wo\ild  retain  as  little  of  Catholicism,  and  depart 
B8  »r  from  Rome,  as  possible,  witliout  resigning  the  Chri»' 
tian  name  altogether. 

The  internal  history  of  Anglicanism  is  the  history  of  the 
struggles  and  alternate  victories  and  defeats  of  these  two 
tendencies.  Henry  VIII.,  the  first  to  break  with  Rome,  was 
a  Catholic,  saving  so  far  as  concerned  the  papal  supremacy, 
and  making  the  monarch  the  head  of  the  church.  He  wrote 
in  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith  against  Luther,  and  made  the 
profession  of  Protestantism  a  capital  offence.  Under  his 
reign,  the  Catholic  tendency  was  sustained  in  the  cJmrch, 
and  very  few  changes  were  made  at  the  demand  of  Protest- 
antism or  in  accoraauce  with  its  spirit. 

Under  Edward  VI.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Henry,  the 
Protestant  spirit  gained  the  ascendency,  and  the  clmrch  of 
England  was  made  a  Prot^tant  church,  and  conformed, 
8ui)Stantially,  save  in  outward  organization,  to  the  model  of 
the  Protestant  and  reformed  churches  of  the  Continent. 
Important  changes  were  introduced  into  its  doctrines,  dis- 
cipline, and  ceremonies.  Severe  denunciations  of  the  doc- 
trines, discipline,  and  usages  of  the  Roman  church  were 
pronounced,  and  the  greater  part  of  religious  autiijuity  was 
disowned.  Mary  followed,  reopened  communion  witJi  Rome, 
and  did  what  she  could  to  restore  the  ancient  Catholic  order. 
The  daughter  of  Katharine  of  Aragon  inherited  many  of 
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tlif"  better  qniilities  of  licr  mother,  and  deserves  a  more  Lon- 
<»ral)le  mention  in  liistorv  than  she  receives.  She  was 
devout,  fsinoeit'ly  attachwl  to  the  ehurch,  but  her  injudicious 
zeal  weakened  fier  own  canse,  and  strengthened  the  Protest- 
ant  tendency  of  the  country. 

Eh'&alwth,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn,  had 
etrotig  Cath<vlif  tiMidencies,  and  wonhi,  most  likely,  have 
continued  the  .Vufjlican  church  in  conimnnion  with  Rome, 
if  she  could,  on  Catholic  |)rinci|ilcs,  liave  juniiit^iined  her 
ritjht  to  the  (•ro\ni.  Hut,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
o^  all  good  Catholics,  her  birth  was  illegitimate.  She  was, 
therefore,  ol)liged  to  be  a  Protestant,  in  order  to  secure  lier 
scat  on  the  throne;  and,  in  return,  compounded  with  hor 
eoirwjienee  hy  1>eiii^  in  all  other  re8{)ect8  as  Catholic  as  pos- 
sible. Under  her  reign,  the  Angli<!8n  ehuivh  received  its 
definite  form,  and  wiw  finally  settled.  It  was  less  Catholic 
than  under  Henry,  an<l  more  so  than  under  Edward.  The 
Catholic  tendency,  in  real  it}',  predominated,  though  the 
Protestant  tendency  was  stronp,  and  powerfully  resisted  it. 
Neither,  however,  could  entirely  suppress  the  other ;  and 
the  principle  wM?nis  to  have  been  finally  adopted,  atul  acted 
n|>on,  of  making  the  basis  of  the  church  so  broad,  and  of 
expretwing  its  faith  in  terujs  so  geueral  and  indefinite,  that 
tlie  great  body  of  those  affected  by  either  tendency  might 
come  within  its  pale.  The  thirty-nine  articles  have  been 
add  to  be  "  articles  of  jKiace,"  and  they  si'eni  t^  us  to  have 
been  dniwn  up,  not  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  faith  of 
tlio  church,  but  of  leaving  it  so  equivoc^il  that  either  of  the 
two  parties  might  conscientiously  interpret  it  in  its  own 
favor. 

The  Catholic  tendency,  though  jjowerfully  rosinted,  main- 
tained, however,  under  Elizabeth  and  the  Stmirts,  the  pre- 
dominance ill  the  churrli,  if  not  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  for  a 
moment,  under  Archbishop  Laud. — a  nmch  caluniniatod  prel- 
ate,— it  appeared  not  improbable  that  the  ,\nglican  church 
herself  might  return  to  the  conuntmion  of  the  Holy  See. 
But  in  the  lic-volution  of  IHsiS,  Protej^tantism  gained  the 
victory,  and,  with  the  accession  of  the  Honw  of  Hanover, 
was  firmly,  and,  we  fear,  permanently,  oiitaltliHhe<l.  During 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  most  inglorioua 
period  of  the  Anglican  church,  it  reigned  without  a  rival: 
the  Catholic  tendency  (>eemed  to  have  wholly  die<i  out ;  ana 
fic&rcely  a  sign  of  life  was  discernible,  if  wo  except  the 
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spasmodic  twntches  and  contortions  of  the  EvangelicalB,  till 
tne  recent  movement  of  the  Oxford  divines. 

After  the  revolutionary  fanaticism,  winch  marked  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  centurj',  had  in  eome  measure  sulisided, 
wid  men  began  to  feel  t!je  impotence  of  tlie  naturahsm 
■which  had  been  its  concomitant,  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
religion  and  tlie  church  commenced  throughout  Christen- 
dom. This  was  seen  iu  the  movement  of  the  Evangelical 
party  in  Germany,  to  revive  the  old  forgotten  symbols  of 
the  early  Prot^tauts  ;  but  more  especially  amung  tlie  Catho- 
lic* of  Gennany  and  France.  The  man  who  contributed, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  to  this  reaction  was  the  Abbe 
de  I^  Mennaie,  then  a  genuine  Catholic  priest,  and  not 
uuworthv  of  his  high  and  sacred  calhng.  His  i^aai  sur 
T Indifference  en  matiere  de  lieli^iim  was  a  dap  of  thun- 
der from  a  cloudless  sky.  It  startled  the  world  from  its 
sleep  of  death  to  the  fatal  coufjcquences  of  the  Protcstant- 
ism,  philosopliism,  deism,  atheism,  and  indiffcrentism, 
which  they  had  followed,  and  which  could  be  averted  only 
by  a  siticei-e  and  hearty  return  to  tlie  churcli  of  God.  That 
•book  sealed  the  doom  of  French  infidelity,  and,  under  Provi- 
dence, has  been  a  powerful  means  of  preparing  a  religious 
future  for  the  French  people. 

Oxford  felt,  no  less  than  Paris,  the  reaction  against  the 
rationalitim  and  infidelity  which  had  been  bo  madly  fostered 
and  so  widely  dilfuscd.  A  devout  spirit,  a  meek,  humble, 
self-denying,  Christian  spirit,  was  reawakened,  and,  with 
this  the  ola  Cathulic  tendency  revived.  Always,  La  the 
history   of    the   Anglican    church,    do   we   observe,    that, 

J'ust  in  proportion  as  learning,  piety,  religions  zeal,  and 
levotedness  revive,  as  its  memberb  become  more  sixnple- 
minded,  less  worldly,  more  self-mortifying,  more  devout, 
more  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  tlie  cause  of  Christ, 
do  the  old  Catholic  tendency  and  party  revive,  aud  acquire 
now  force  aud  prominence.  It  is  only  as  men  grow  fanatic^il, 
or  cold,  worldly,  proud,  arrogant,  self-conceited,  self-willed, 
rationalistic,  turbulent,  or  disonlerly,  that  the  Protestant 
tendency  and  party  predominate.  The  movement  of  the 
Oxford  divines;,  though  not  in  all  respects  unexceptionable, 
Wiis  yet,  at  bottom,  a  truly  religious  movement.  Its 
exponents  felt  something  of  the  old  Christian  spirit  work- 
ing iu  tl»eir  hejirts, — something  of  that  spirit  which  had 
tamed  the  savage  and  barbarian,  enriched  the  history  of 
the  race  witli  my  riads  of  saints  and  martyrs,  covered  Europe 
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over  with  tlic  inonumentfl  of  zoal  for  God  and  of  love  for 
man,  and  inude  the  wliolo  earth  hallowed  ground, — and  they 
felt  that  tlioy,  too,  jniglit  Iks  sons  of  the  great  Christiun 
family,  and  hoirs  of  its  sacred  traditions  and  precious  mem- 
ories. 

This  move»nent  ronewe<1,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican 
church,  the  old  fltni^glo  between  tlie  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant tendencies,  which  that  church  Imd  iiccoptcd  in  its  origin, 
but  whidi  it  had  never  rec«>nciled.  We  have  watched  this 
movement  with  alternate  hope  and  fear;  but,  alas!  at  pres- 
ent, only  the  fear  reinaijia  For  a  moment,  we  ventured  to 
hope  tliat  the  Catholic  tendency  would  carry  the  day,  and 
the  Anglican  church  become,  in  very  deed,  a  living  branch 
of  thechurcli  universal ;  but,  unhappily,  that  church  is  under 
the  Erafttian  curse ;  co>n|)letelv  subject  t<^»  the  secular  power ; 
bound  hand  and  foot ;  and,  what  is  worse,  seems  to  love  her 
chains,  and  to  glory  in  her  shame.  The  civil  flower  in 
England  is,  and  nnist  be,  Protestant.  The  crown  swears  to 
deittnd  the  Protestjmt  religion,  and  to  maintain  the  Protest- 
ant succession.  The  king,  nay,  the  (/n^Aii,  is  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  church,  and  no  gctod  can  come  of  it  till  it  breaks 
its  accursed  thraldom,  and  reasserts  and  maintains  religious 
liberty.  We  see  no  hope  for  the  Anglican  church,  till  there  is 
requickonod  in  her  bosom  the  old  martyr  spirit ;  till  her 
sons  come  to  foel  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  those  to 
whcmi  rich  livings,  the  pride,  pomp,  and  power  of  kings 
and  civil  rulers,  nay,  bonds,  impriwrntnent,^  and  death,  were 
but  the  veriest  trifles,  when  in  the  way  of  Christian  duty, 
and,  above  all,  when  in  the  way  of  Christian  sanctity.  Ro- 
store  us,  (>  (rod,  this  glorinus  martyr  spirit!  restore  ns  the 
power  to  count  all  tilings  but  dung  ami  dross,  if  we  cati  but 
win  Christ,  and  merit  thiit  crown  of  life  which  tliou  luist 
laid  up  for  them  that  love  thee,  and  wliich  thou  wilt  give 
to  all  who  fight  the  good  fight,  and  finish  with  honor  the 
work  thou  hast  given  tliem  to  do  I  O,  is  it  true  that  the  race 
of  English  saints  expired  with  the  sepaiiition  from  Rome, 
anrl  that  no  saint  adorns  the  English  calendar,  born  since 
that  fatal  epoch  ? 

In  this  country,  the  Episcopal  church  is,  providentially, 
free  from  all  subjection  to  the  state,  and  in  possession  ol 
the  most  perlcct  religious  liberty.  Here  there  is  no  Prot- 
estant sovereign  to  repress  her  Catholic  tendonciea,  and 
prevent  her  from  developing  tlie  Catholic  dements  she  has 
aaved  from  the  general   wreck  of  the  sixtconth   century. 
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WitJi  double  interest,  tlierefore,  have  we  watched,  and  do 
we  still  watch,  the  struggle  Ixitween  the  two  hostile  teiiden- 
cics, — and  tlie  more  so,  Wcause  we  ourselves,  alas!  are  with- 
uut  a  home.  Feeling  our  own  sad  condition,  we  naturally 
tuni  towards  the  Episcopal  churcli.  It  is  professedly  the 
church  of  our  ancestors;  it  speaks  our  own  mother  tongue ; 
and  to  enter  it  is  not  to  go  among  strangers,  to  desert  one's 
friends  and  kindred.  Iti  it,  we  have  felt  we  might  sit  down 
witli  onr  own  kith  and  kin.  with  our  friends  and  neighbors. 
We  have  asked  ourselves.  What  is  to  be  the  result  of  the 
present  struggle '.  Will  the  church  succumb  to  the  Protestant 
tendency?  Will  she  shake  off  her  Protestantism,  and  take 
her  stand  on  truly  Catholic  ground  ?  WUl  she  become  a 
true  mother  to  us,  aff(ji*d  a  home  to  us,  who  have  been  storm- 
tossed  on  the  tumultuous  sea  of  sectarianism, — poor  eliip- 
wrecked  mariners,  east  naked  and  starving  upon  a  foreign 
strand,  waiting  for  the  lUessed  angels  of  mercy  and  charity 
to  come  to  our  relief? 

We  have  feared  and  hoped,  and  hoped  and  feared,  and 
nothing  has  tended  more  to  depress  and  dishearten  na 
than  these  Letters  by  the  able  and  accomplished  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Verfcont.  We  had  felt,  that,  whatever  might 
be  said  of  the  irregular  origin  of  the  present  Anglican 
church,  she  might,  in  her  American  branch,  at  least,  so 
develop  her  Catholic  elements  as  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
Catholic  faith  and  longings  uf  a  soul  which  haa  burned  to 
abjure  Protestantism.  We  had  counted  on  Bishop  Hopkins, 
a  zealous  churchman,  as  one  likely  to  statul  forward  in  the 
contest,  and  to  iMjcome  a  powerful  champion  of  the  Cliris- 
tiau  movement  commenced  liv  Froude,  Newman,  and  Pusey, 
We  are  grieved  and  disappointed  at  finding  him,  on  the 
contrary,  taking  the  lead  in  the  opposition,  and  contending, 
with  ail  hiK  zeal,  wit,  eloquence,  learning,  and  ability,  for 
views  which  we  had  supposed  quite  too  ultra-Protestant  for 
the  great  body  of  even  the  so-called  Evangelical  sects.  Wo 
feel  these  letters  the  mure,  for  they  seem  to  as  to  have 
bome  foundation  in  the  articles  and  faith  of  the  Episci>pal 
church,  and  because  we  are  not  able  to  refute  them,  without 
placing  that  church,  in  some  respects,  at  least,  in  contradic- 
tion with  herself.  They  show  us  that  she  does  really  con- 
tain a  Protestant  element,  which  is  not  reconcilable  with 
her  Catholicism. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  these  "  Novelties,"  of  which  the 
Bishop  Bpeaks,  are  evidently  no  novelties.     They  are,  and 
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hAve  hecn  from  the  first,  maintained  by  the  greatest  and 
most  autlioritative  names  in  the  Anglican  church,  and  are 
Buppftrrod  by  its  Htiir^',  canons,  and  hoinilies.  It  cannot, 
we  tiiiiik,  be  denied,  (bat  the  Epiai^opal  cliurcli  is  eoniowhat 
deticient  in  nnitv,  and  that  it  is  now  sufft'rine;  from  the 
vagod  and  iiuh-tinlto  terms  ori^itially  adoptud  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  Ihit  what  in  thesf  daye  Bfioiild  1)©  the  duty  of  & 
true  churclniiati  <  SiiouUI  lie  seek  to  eniiirj^  tlic  Protestant 
clement,  and  t<»  widen  the  brcacli,  even  at  best  too  wide? 
Or  should  l>e  not  rather  sock  to  free  Ids  church  from  the 
incNitisist-eiifios  wliicii,  in  troulilDiiriiiiid  uiiw-ttlcd  times,  were 
ftufferiid  to  crt'up  in.  by  bringing  out  its  Catholic  eiiMnentft, 
and  placing  it  a?  ncHriy  in  liarni<>ny  with  religious  antiquity 
as  tbc  nature  of  tiie  ciiHc  will  admit? 

Wi'  can  niukc  many  allowancch  fur  Hiftho]>  Hopkins'  Prot- 
estantism. Ho  has  been  c'ngiif;e<I  in  a  controversy  with  the 
Itoman  Catholics,  in  defence  of  the  Prc»testant  reformation, 
and  that  refortnation  is  not  ilcfensible  on  Catholic  principles. 
But  is  it  necossjiry  Ut  defend  it?  In  point  of  fact,  is  it 
dofensilde  on  any  princii)les  compatible  with  established 
Gcclesi;i8tical  order?  (Jur  Oxford  divines  art-  severe  enongli, 
in  all  c^tnscience,  against  Rome  ;  but  they  have  not  succeeded, 
and,  t>*^  far  as  we  an?  able  to  sue,  e;innot  succeed,  in  justify- 
ing the  reformers  in  tlieir  separation  from  the  Holy  See.  If 
wo  undePBtand  their  church  system,  thoy  hold  that  the 
cliurcJi  is  not  an  aggi-egate  ixxly,  but  a  IwMiy  cor|)orate,  and, 
therefore,  that  it  c;an  exist  and  act  only  in  its  corporate) 
capacity.  The  unity  of  the  churcJi,  in  their  view,  is  not 
merely  the  unity  nf  faith,  the  ujuty  of  spirit,  of  discipline, 
of  usage,  hut  also  the  unity  of  tlie  lK)dy,  that  is,  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

They  hold,  indeed,  as  do  all  (Jatholica,  tliat  the  church  is 
herself  subje^^t  to  the  law  communicated  through  Christ  and 
the  apostles, — the  law  given  originally  by  the  great  Head  of 
the  church,  from  which  she  may  nut  depfirt,  and  contrary 
to  which  she  may  decree  nothing.  IJut  tiien  she  is  the  wit- 
ness, the  keoj^ier,  and  tlie  inter|>reter  of  the  law.  Though 
she  does  not  mukc  the  law,  she  authoritatively  declares  what 
the  law  is,  and  from  her  decision  there  lies  no  appeal.  She 
is,  Chen,  so  far  as  coneenis  her  mcinbers,  supretue  in  all  mat- 
teirs  pertaining  to  faitli  and  practice.  Hence,  whatever  she 
decrees  must,  for  them,  be  the  law,  the  word  of  God,  to 
which  they  maj  oSer  do  resistance,  and  ia  no  case  refuse 
obedience. 
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Now,  prior  to  the  reformation,  the  church  either  did  or 
did  not  exist.  If  it  did  not,  then  either  Christ  founded  no 
cliuroh,  or  the  cluirch  he  founded  had  failed.  If  he  founded 
no  ehureh,  he  made  no  provision  for  our  salvation,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  call ea  our  Saviour;  if  he  founded  a 
church  and  it  ha-s  failed,  then  lie  hinipelf  has  failed,  and  can- 
not be  relied  on,  for  he  dcclareil  his  church  should  not  fail. 

If  the  church  did  exist,  it  existed,  according  to  our  Oxford 
divines,  as  a  corjwration.  "Was*  the  church  of  England  this 
corporation  if  or  only  a  member  of  it  J  If  she  was  it,  her  acts 
could  bind  all  tlie  faithful  thnjughout  the  world.  Will  this 
lie  ]»petended  t  But  if  she  was  not  it,  in  its  unity  and  integ- 
rity, she  could  not,  of  herself  alone,  speak  and  act  in  its 
name,  and  with  its  anthority.  She  could  speak  only  in  the 
one  voice  of  the  whole.  How,  then,  could  she  separate  her- 
self from  the  rest  of  the  church  universal,  without  resisting 
the  authority  and  breaking  the  unity  of  the  church  ?  Tho 
act  of  separation  could  be  oi"derly  only  on  condition  of  being 
authorized  by  the  church  in  its  corporate  capacity.  But  it 
was  authorized  only  by  the  church  of  England,  whose  acta 
were  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  acts  of  the  church,  in  its 
corporate  capacity.  On  what  ground,  then,  can  it  be  pi-e- 
tended  that  the  act  vrae  nut  disorderly  and  schismatic? 

When  we  define  the  church  to  be  a  corporation,  we  neces- 
6.arily  assume  it  to  have  some  visible  centre,  a  visible  head, 
and  a  visible  order;  for  otherwise  it  would  have  no  unity, 
no  individuality,  and  no  corporate  faculty.  There  would  be 
no  intelligible  distinction  possible  between  the  acts  of  the 
church,  and  the  acts  of  a  disorderly  assembly  of  individuals 
claiming  to  be  it,  and  to  speak  with  its  authoritv.  Was  thi» 
visible  centre,  this  visible  nead,  in  Eno;landJ  VVas  England 
the  centre  and  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  order?  Was  it  from 
England  that  all  circulated,  as  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
the  extremities  ?  Of  course  not.  Rome,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
was  the  acknowledged  centre  of  unity,  and  the  pope  the 
acknowledged  visible  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  body. 
Where  was  the  authority  competent  to  set  this  order  aside? 
Could  there  be  any  authority  com|)etent  to  do  it,  but  the 
church  herself  acting  in  her  corporate  capacity  ?  But  the 
chiu'ch  could  thus  act,  only  when  acting  under  and  thmugh 
the  corporate  head,  that  is  to  say,  through  the  constituted 
authorities,  as  its  legal  organs.  The  members  of  the  church, 
when  acting  without  or  against  authority,  are  a  disorderly  or 
revolutionary  body.     They  are  the  church,  only  when  act- 
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ing  accordinjf  to  ite  oixler,  under  the  usttihlished  iuithi>ritv, 
and  through  legal  forms.  But  tho  cliureh  of  England,  In 
her  act  of  separation,  actod  without  and  a^aitist  tlit-  rstJih- 
lished  order  of  tlie  church,  a^iiucit,  its  iL-j^ral  uuthority. 
How,  then,  could  her  aoparation  l>o  justifiod,  save  du  uioIk)- 
cratic  or  revolutioiuiry  principles  i 

It  may  be  allepjd  that  tho  church  of  Ilonie  liiid  aposta- 
tized, tliat  the  po])G  had  transcended  hia  pownrfl,  and  exer- 
cised an  authority  which  was  illegal,  oppressive,  and 
demoralizing.  Be  it  so.  But  where  was  the  authority  to 
take  ooffiiizance  of  the  fact,  and  to  institute  measures  for 
redress  {  Only  the  chumh  in  it*  corporate  C4ii)acity,  of 
couri^e ;  for  in  any  other  capai^ity  the  church  doe«  not  exist. 
Irregularities  are  never  to  tw  irrcgulai-ly  rcdrcased  ;  for  the 
redress  itself  would  l>e  an  irroguljirity,  requiring  to  l>e 
redressed.  Now,  the  church  of  England,  not  1>eing  the 
churcli,  hut  only  a  muuiber  of  it,  wau  not  competent  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  R<»uie  an<l  her  bishop,  nor  to  undertake,  on 
her  own  respousiijility,  to  rodi'eas  the  abuses  she  might 
believe  to  exist ;  for  a  part  cau  never  ei"ect  itself  into  a  tri- 
bunal for  judging  the  whole ;  since,  save  in  union  with  the 
whole,  the  part  does  not  even  exist. 

All  that  England  had  a  right  to  do,  on  Catholic  princi- 
ples, was,  to  exert  herself,  as  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
church,  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  way,  in  submission  to 
the  constituted  authorities,  to  redress  such  abuses  as  she 
bulievcd  to  exist.  To  attempt,  in  church  or  state,  to  redress 
abuj^es  by  rejecting  the  constituted  aiJthoritics,  and  breaking 
up  the  established  order,  is  to  attempt  revolution  ;  and  tho 
right  of  revolution,  we  all  know,  is  incompatible  with  the 
right  of  government,  for  the  one  negatives  the  other.  If 
you  assert  your  right  to  revolutionize  the  church,  you  deny 
the  supremacy  of  the  church,  whicli  you  began  by  iissorting. 
We  sjiy,  again,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  ace  how  our  Oxford 
divines  can  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  EugliBh  church  in 
separating  from  the  corponition  of  which  site  w.-is  a  member, 
if  they  assume  the  unity  of  the  church  as  a  corponite  body. 

Shall  wo  be  told,  as  we  have  been,  that  the  church  of 
England  was  originully  a  free  and  independent  church,  pos- 
Bcssing  within  herself  all  the  rights  ana  prerogatives  of  the 
churcK  of  Christ,  that  she  originally  owed  no  allegiance  t,o 
tho  Roman  See,  or  the  Ti<»m)in  Pontiff,  and  tliat  in  the  six- 
teenth century  she  merely  asserted  her  ancient  frecdouj,  and 
eiippressed  tlie  errors  and  corruptions  caused  by  the  papal 
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usurpations  J  We  reply,  that  tliis  ia  not  historically  true, 
eiflier  in  relation  to  the  ancient  order,  or  in  relation  to  the 
reformation ;  and,  moreover,  if  it  were,  it  would  falsify  the 
Avhole  church  theory  of  the  Oxford  divines  theuitelvea. 
Tliey  hold  the  chureh  to  be  one  body,  and  not  a  body 
aggregate,  but  a  body  corporate.  To  assert  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Anglican  church  is  to  assort  her  existence  &i^  a 
church  polity  complete  in  itself.  Then  slie  was  either  the 
Catholic  church  in  its  unity  and  integrity,  or  the  Catholic 
church  is  not  a  single  corporation,  but  an  aggregate  of  sev- 
eral corporations.  The  first  will  not  be  pretended ;  the  sec- 
ond denies  the  unity  of  the  church  as  a  corporation;  which 
•we  understand  the  Oxford  divines  to  assert. 

Here,  we  suspect,  is  the  original  fallacy  in  the  reasoning 
of  our  Anglican  divines.  They  a&sutne.  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  that  each  niUioiud  church  is  one  independent 
■church  polity,  complete  in  itself.  That  the  tempoml 
powers  have  always  favored  this  doctrine,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion ;  and  that  their  struggles  to  reduce  it  to  practice  Imve 
occasioned  all  the  calamities  which  have  befsUlen  tlie  cliurch 
since  the  da^-s  of  Coustautiue,  there  is  just  as  little  question. 
Hut  this  doctrine  is  incompatible  with  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  spiritual  power,  which  demands  a  com- 
Tuon  centre  of  unity,  unaffected  by  geograpliical  lines,  or 
national  distinctions.  This  the  teniponil  power  saw  clearly 
enough  ;  but  the  freedom  and  indeix-ndeuce  of  the  spirit- 
ual power  was  precisely  what  the  temporal  power  did  not 
winL  It  would  have  no  power  in  the  nation  not  subject  to 
itself.  It  would  itself  be  supreme  in  spirituals,  us  well  as 
in  temporals,  and  rule  according  to  its  ovnx  will.  But  this 
it  felt  was  impossible,  if  the  clergy  t>r  their  6ui>erior8  held 
their  appointments,  or  iuvcstmcnta,  from  a  power  independ- 
•ent  of  it,  and  if  accountable  to  a  ti'iliuual  it  could  neitlier 
constitute  nor  c<jntrol.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  snuggles  of 
the  temixjral  powers  against  the  ecclesiastical.  The  haugh- 
tiest monarch  dai'ed  not  lay  violent  hands  on  tliu  humblest 
parish  priest,  and  the  monk's  cowl  symbolized  a  mightier 
power  than  the  diadem.  This  waa  not  to  be  endured ;  it 
was  too  great  a  restriction  on  civil  de6];>otisin  ;  and  the  tera- 
jioral  p«:>wer,  therefore,  84>ught  with  all  its  force  to  maintain 
•each  national  church  independent  of  all  foreign  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  in  order  tu  Ije  able  to  subject  the  church  in 
its  own  dominions  to  its  own  will,  and  make  it  the  tot>l  of  ita 
ambition,   or    the  minister  of   its  vices,  corruptions,  and 
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oppre8i>iotis.  This  is  tlio  secret  of  the  long  coutinued  strog^ 
glo8  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers,  the  one  to  main- 
tain tjje  unity,  the  other  to  hreiuc  it  up  into  sepiirato  and 
iiidiMxindent  iiiitii.nial  eetnblishmeuts,  on  the  principle  of 
dividing  to  conquer. 

The  distinctiun  of  national  churches  waa  not,  in  the  orig- 
iiiul  constitution  of  the  churcii,  tluit  of  separate  and  inde- 
pendent church  pidities, — for  this  were  pure  independency, — > 
out  merely  a  distinction  for  the  necessities  and  convenience 
of  local  administration.  The  chnrcli,  in  her  true,  normal 
constitution,  knows  no  gtjogmphical  lines  or  national  dis- 
tinctions; and  the  ap|)ai-ent  independence,  or  partial 
indepeiidence,  of  national  churches,  which  we  sometimea 
meet  in  ecelosiaHtical  history,  is  an  anomaly,  an  irregularity, 
which  the  church  has  not  been  able  to  bring  within  the  rule 
against  the  resistance,  and  too  often  armed  resisUmce,  of  the 
temporal  powers. 

But  admitting  that  our  Oxford  divines  cannot,  on  their 
churcli  theory,  and,  wo  miiy  add,  on  the  true  Catholic  theory, 
defend  the  original  separation  of  the  Anglican  church  fron» 
the  rest  of  the  church  univeixal,  does  Bishop  Hopkins  suo- 
cee«l  any  lH;tter'<  The  bishop  is  a  Bincere  Protestant;  he 
avows  it,  juid  gloried  in  it.  Jlo  reverences  the  men  who 
labored  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  free  the  church  from  the 
corniptions  of  Ilome.  He  bel ieves  that  their  estimate  of  the 
church  of  Rome  was  the  true  estimate,  and  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  say  so.  He  is  rilled  with  their  spirit,  and  would 
honor  and  continue  their  work.  All  this  is  manly,  and 
honorable  to  him  as  a  ProtesUint  bishop.  But  has  he  l>een 
able  to  strike  out  a  ground  of  defence  more  tenable  than 
that  of  the  Oxford  divines?  He  rejeeta  tlieir  theory  of  the 
church,  and  places  the  unity  of  the  church,  not  in  the  unity 
of  the  corporation,  but  in  the  unity  of  the  faith.  The 
church  is  not  a  body  cor}x^rate,  but  a  IxKly  aggregate ;  and 
all  professt'dly  Christian  liodies  or  lissooiations,  whieh  main- 
tain the  apostolic  faith,  are  integrally  |)ortionsof  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  t<:>gether  constitute!  the  one  holy  Catholic 
Apo6t<jlie  church.  This,  if  we  understand  him,  is  the  bish- 
op 9  view. 

Taking  this  view,  the  bishop  contends  that  separatiort 
froru  Il«;mo  waa  not  only  jnstitialtle,  but  a  high  and  imiK-ra- 
tive  duty,  because  Komc  had  apostatized  from  the  true  faith, 
and  had  beeome  B(.»  corrupt  in  doetrine,  its  well  us  idolatrous 
and   superstitious  in  practice,  that  no  one  who  valued  his 
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Christian  character  could  longer  continne  in  hercomuiuiiiou. 
It  is,  he  tells  us,  on  this  ground,  and  this  alone,  that  Prot«st- 
tuitism  is  to  be  justified,  and  in  this  we  are  unable  to  dia> 
pute  him. 

But,  if  we  take  this  ground,  we  must  admit,  first,  that 
there  i»  a  standard  of  orthodox j ;  and,  second,  that  there  is 
also,  somewhere,  an  autliority  competent  to  say  what  does 
and  what  does  not  confonn  to  that  standard.  As  to  the 
standard,  we  will  raise,  at  present,  no  difficulty.  We  will 
accept  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  say,  that  the  standard  is  tlie  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  rightly  interpreted.  But 
who,  where,  or  what,  is  the  authority  competent  to  say  what 
is,  or  what  is  not,  their  right  interpivtation  ? 

To  tins  question  one  of  three  answers  must  be  returned, 
for  only  three  answers  are  possible,  namely  :  1.  The  church; 
2.  The  state  ;  3.  The  individual  reiisini.  If  the  bishop 
adopts  the  first  answer,  and  contends  that  the  church  is  the 
authoritative  interpreter,  as  his  own  chnrch  teaches,  lie  must 
altandon  his  notion  of  the  church  as  a  body  aggregute,  and 
concede  it  to  be  a  corporation.  For  the  chnrcli  cannot  act, 
has  no  function,  at  all,  unless  it  exist  as  a  corporation,  as  &n 
individual,  a  personality,  with  an  official  voice,  and  an 
official  organ  tlirough  which    it  may  speak. 

But,  if  the  bishop  recoil  from  his  Jiggregate  church,  and 
concede  it  to  be,  after  all,  a  body  corporate,  he  must  also 
concede  it  to  be  eitlier  a  one  single  corporation,  or  several 
distinct,  separate,  and  independent  corporations.  If  he 
assume  it  to  be  a  single  corporation,  he  exposes  himself  to 
all  the  objections  we  have  just  ur^ed  against  what  we  have 
called  the  Oxford  theory.  The  church  of  England  was  not 
this  one  single  corporation,  and  therefore  could  not  speak  in 
its  name,  or  with  its  authority.  She,  tlien,  waa  not  compe- 
tent to  receive  the  impeachment  of  Rome  and  her  bishop,  or 
to  convict  them  of  heresy.  But,  on  the  bishop's  own  prin- 
ciples, till  slie  liad  convicted  them  of  heresy,  she  bad  no 
right  to  separate  from  their  commmiion  ;  for  tne  separation, 
he  tells  us,  was  justifiable  only  on  the  ground  that  Rome 
and  her  bishop  had  apostatized  from  the  orthodox  faith, — 
corrupted  the  pure  word  of  God. 

Protestantism  assumes  that  the  church  herself,  in  her  cor- 
porate existence,  had  become  corrupt  and  heretical.  The 
party  to  be  tried  for  heresy  was,  then,  the  church  herself. 
Protestantism  must  impeach  and  convict  the  church  herself 
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of  lieresy,  l)efore  It  can  justify  itaolf.  But  U'foro  what  tri- 
bunal c'«n  it  briti^  its  dmrt^cs  iisiiinst  tlio  cliiin-li,  nii<!  diniiaiid 
convirlion  i  Bofnre  tlic  written  won!  of  (tod  i  lint  the 
cliurch  is  tlie  autiioritiitive  iritcrnrctorof  the  won),  and  it  is 
her  very  interpretation  thnt  is  in  nucstion.  She  herself  is 
the  hi{i;lie6t  eourt  for  the  friiil  of  iierbelf,  and  hefure  what 
court  can  you  try  her  ?  By  iinpeachin;;  lier  you  deny  the 
authority  of  the  only  tribunul  competent  to  take  cognizimce 
of  the  recusation  yon  brinji;  a^.iinut  her. 

Gruitting,  then,  that  Home  and  hor  binhop  had  corrupted 
the  pure  word  of  God,  mivo  she  wuf  the  centre  of  unity  and 
her  (tirihop  the  visible  head  of  the  corporation,  ther*^'  was  no 
chui-eli  before  whieh  either  eould  lie  suninioned  toaiiHwerto 
the  eharj^e  of  heregy,  no  legal  trilmiial  that  eouhl,  aj^aiiiBt 
their  consent,  or  without  llieir  authority,  take  cognizuuee  of 
the  fact.  For  any  number  of  ehurchmeii  coming  together, 
without  Injing convoked  by  their  aittliurity,  however  numer- 
ous or  respectable.  Would  not  be  the  church,  any  more  than 
a  political  caucus  is  a  legal  convention  ;  and  their  acts  would 
Iwj  no  more  the  acts  of  the  church,  tfiaii  the  rewtliitioiiR  of  a 
mob,  or  a  disorderly  assembly.  W(»ulil  be  the  enactments  of 
the  state. 

If  the  bi«hop  abandon  the  notitjii  of  the  church  a9  a  sin- 
gle coriMtration,  an<l  ii&iert  the  existenco  of  distinct,  gup- 
amtc,  aud  iude|ii-ndent  church  )X)litice,  ho  falls  into  indo- 
jH-ndency,  of  which,  we  donlit  not,  he  has  jv»  much  horror 
as  we  oui-selvcH.  Each  of  these  jxilities  must  be  complete 
in  itself,  and  bupR'uie  over  its  own  membei's.  They  must 
be  0i|Ual8.  Then  what  is  de<Tccd  by  one  stands*  on  iis  high 
authority  as  what  ih  decreed  byanotlier.  What  one  decides 
to  bo  ortliodox  is  as  orthodox  as  that  wiiich  ia  decided  by 
another.  Rome  is  equal  to  England,  and  Kngtand  is  equal 
to  Rome.  Rome  decrees  one  interpretation,  Kngland  an- 
other. Which  is  right  ?  Which  is  wrong  i  Where  is  the 
umpire  to  decide  between  them  i  Why  shall  we  iLssume 
the  interpretation  of  Rome  to  l)e  lew?  orthodox  than  that  of 
Eiiglan<l  i  or  that  of  England  more  orthodox  than  that  of 
Geneva  t  WUy  shall  we  hold  the  deeie.ion  of  the  Episcopal 
church  to  bo  more  authoritative  than  the  deciwi<»u  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  the  Congregational  church,  or  the 
Unitarinu  chundii 

But  only  tlnwe  churches  are  autl»oritjit.ive  in  whicli  the  pure 
word  of  (»<h1  is  i>it.'a<'hcd.  Agreed.  But  vvliat /•*  the  pure 
word  of  God  i    What  the  church  declares  it  to  be.    Agreed, 
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again.  Bnt  what  church  f  The  true  church.  Agreed, 
once  more.  But  which  u  tlie  trnechnrch?  That  in  which 
the  piire  word  of  God  is  preaclied.  Here  we  are,  turning 
for  ever  in  a  circle.  Eacli  diurch,  doubtless,  declares  it8 
own  doctrine  to  V>e  the  pure  word  of  God  ;  all  the  clmrches 
are  equal  ;  by  what  authority,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  one 
declared  to  be  orthodox,  and  that  of  another  to  be  hetero- 
dox } 

Shall  we  say  those  churches  are  to  be  regarded  as  tme 
chnrches,  whose  doctrines  are  accepted  by  a  luajurity  of  the 
whole  nnniber  of  churches  i  This  is  to  abanaon  the 
ground  of  the  suflSciency  of  each  chnrcb  for  itself,  and  to 
make  aoiuething  besides  the  church  a  competent  interpreter 
of  the  wortl  of  God.  It  subjects  eacli  particnlar  church  to 
the  will  of  the  majority,  and  nhikes  the  criterion  of  truth  a 
plurality  of  voices.  How  was  it  when  neariy  all  the  par- 
ticular churches,  except  Rome  and  Alcxaiuiriji.  were  ^\riau? 
when,  during  the  temjKirary  lapse  of  the  Pope,  St.  Athaii- 
asius  was  almost  the  only  Catholic  bishop  left?  If  the 
majority  are  to  decide, — then,  if  the  majority  establish  Ari- 
anism  or  Sociuianism,  Arianipm  or  Socinianism  must  be 
hold  to  be  orthodox,  and  all  who  adliere  to  tlie  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  creeds  must  be  unchurched,  and  declared  to  be 
no  portions  of  the  body  of  Christ..  The  bishop's  ailment 
presupposes  that  a  church  may  lapse  into  heresy.  If  one 
may,  wliy  not  another?  And  then  what  guaranty  have  we 
that  the  inijoritv  have  not  dep.irted  from  the  faith,  and 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached  now 
only  in  a  feeble  minority  of  the  so-called  fhurcnes  ? 

This  doctrine  of  separate  and  independent  churches,  each 
a  competent  interpreter  of  the  woril  of  God,  gives  us  aa 
many  competent,  authoritative  interpreters,  as  there  are 
separate  bodies  calling  themselves  cnurches.  It  lays  the 
foundation  for  all  tlie  sectarianism  which  now  desolates 
Cliristendom.  The  decision  of  one  neutralizes  the  decision 
of  anotlier.  Orthodoxy  is  one  tlung  at  Rome,  another  at 
Geneva,  another  at  Ix»ndon,  another  at  Edinburgh,  and  still 
another  at  Boston.  We  lose,  on  this  ground,  not  only  the 
unity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  but  the  unity  of  faith  itself; 
that  very  unity,  which  Bishop  Hopkins,  and  all  who  believe 
in  the  church  at  all,  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  very  being 
of  the  church. 

Will  the  bishop  adopt  the  second  answer,  and  seek  an 
authoritative  interpreter  in  the  stat*?  ?    To  make  tlie  state 
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the  anthoritative  interpreter  of  the  word  of  G(xl  would  Ijc  ta 
maike  itsiipn-mf  in  spirituiils  ne  well  a«  in  tetnpornis,  to  de« 
fitroy  iX'lijXK'Ufl  lilierty,  to  deny  conscit^nce,  torokiiullc  tlio 
flaincf;  uf  pcrst'ciitiun,  and  Ui  give  the  i^tate  tJio  Mtno  rijrlit 
to  burn  for  liort'sy,  tliut  it  liiis  to  iiii]irisori  for  theft,  or  to 
hiing  for  nmrdiT.  Moi-eover,  it  would  not  anf^wer  the 
bishop's  purpose.  The  states  inu»t  all  hv  held  to  be  niutnally 
indepenaent,  and  eiU?li,  therefore,  to  be  freeto  «!Hft<'.t,  within 
its  own  doinituons,  such  readinj?  of  the  word  of  (tod  ae  it 
please^:.  So  we  should  have,  niider  another  fornu  all  thw 
evils  of  indepeiidcncy.  Ttalv  tniiy  enm-t  CatholieiMn  ;  (Gen- 
eva, Oalvinistn;  Triifwia,  LuthoraniHrn;  Eiighuid,  Epi«<^iipacy: 
Scotland.  I'rcsbyterianiRin;  Fratieu  tolerate  all  reli;;ion.s  mid 
the  Unit^-'d  States  n*eo;;iiize  none.  One  («tate  may  i'Mlablii*h 
Trinitarianiflin,  unntliur  rnitariaTUBm ;  one  decree  jiif.titioa- 
tion  by  faith,  another  jnKtiti<'ation  by  works.  The  subje<'t'5 
of  each  nation  must  adopt  tlie  state  religion,  on  paiu  of 
heresy,  civil  disability,  puninhtnent  here,' and  damnation 
hereafter.  Where  would  be  tlie  umpire  between  independ- 
ent states?  What  uniform  htandaifJ  of  orthodoxy  would 
be  possible?  What  mcane  of  mnititdning  unity  of  faith 
would  be  left  nsi  Nay,  what  right  shoidd  we  have  to 
undertake  to  convert  to  the  (tosj)*!  the  subjects  of  even  a 
heathen  prince,  against  his  consent?  Or  what  right  would 
n  subject  of  the  Grand  Turk,  for  instance,  have  to  einbrnee 
Christianity  ? 

This  answer  cannot  be  accepted,  at  least  so  long  as  we 
remember  Henry  VIII.  Then  nothing  remains  b«if  t)ie 
third  and  last  answer,  nanielv.  the  in<UvKUiat  reason.  This 
constitutes  each  individual  Ids  own  judge  of  what  is   the 

fHire  word  of  God.  And  the  genuine  ortliodox  faith  rmi.»t 
te  held  to  be  what  each  individual  judges  it  t«  be.  Thi"*. 
sets  np  the  individual  above  the  church,  justifies  dissent  in  all 
its  forms,  nay,  tlie  absolute  individualism  and  no-churehisirt 
of  our  modern  eouke-outers.  The  reason  of  one  man  must 
Ik?  held  to  be  equal  to  the  reason  of  another,  and  one  man's 
views  can  no  more  be  culled  ortliodox  or  hetenjdox  than 
another's:  heresy  and  schism  become  utmieaning  terms.  No 
established  order  in  church  or  state  ca,n  be  niaintjiined  ;  no 
reverence,  respect,  or  snbordination  exacted.  All  falls  into 
disorder,  where  each  man  is  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  ia 
right  in  his  own  eyes. 

The  bisliop  is  tuo  good  a  ehurehman,  at  least  Uh)  streiin- 
ou>*  an  adviKuite  of  episcopal  authority,  to  be  able  to  accept 
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this  answer.  The  proposition,  the  novel  proposition,  which 
he  puts  forth  in  his  hist  Letter,  for  clianging  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  church,  and  establisliing  a  C4?ntRil  hoard  or  coun- 
cil, clothed  with  more  than  papal  powers,  proves  very  satis- 
factorily that  he  is  no  friend  of  uuduo  individaal  liberty, 
and  no  enemy  to  the  most  plenary  ecclesiastical  authority. 
"What,  then,  does  he  ^ain  by  rejecting  the  Catholic  theory  ? 
He  wishes  to  inaiutain  the  church,  to  maintain  it  as  an 
authoritative  body,  supreme  over  fiuth  and  conscience,  over 
words  and  deeds.  And  can  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  tell 
him,  that  the  church  is  maintainable  as  an  authoritative  bod^' 
only  on  the  Catholic  theory  "i  The  legitimacy  of  episcopal 
authority  is  defensible  only  ou  the  ground  of  its  divine 
institution,  and,  we  will  add,  only  on  the  ground,  that 
the  church,  as  a  corporate  body,  is  founded  by  Christ  him- 
self, who  miraculously  preserves  it  from  error  in  faith  or 
practice,  and  that  episcopacy  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
beinff  of  the  church,  as  well  as  to  the  oraer  of  the  church. 
'V\^ho80  is  not  prepared  to  take  this  ground  is  not  prepared 
to  be  an  Episcopalian, — except  at  tue  expense  of  his  logic. 
"When,  therefure,  Bishop  Hopkins  rejects  this  ground, — 
when  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  Rome,  he  lays  down  princi- 
ples M'liich  place  any  Congre^jational  minister  in  as  high 
church  relations  as  he  himself  holds,  he  but  mocks  our 
understandings  by  calling  upon  us  to  become  Episcopalians. 
He  has,  he  can  fiave,  uo  solid  argument,  drawn  from  the 
armory  of  the  Gospel,  to  show  why,  by  becoming  Episcopa- 
lians, we  should  be  any  more  in  the  church  than  we  are  oy 
remaining  in  the  Congregational  church. 

But,  we  shall  be  told,  if  wo  adopt  the  Oxford  theory,  we 
must  go  to  Rome,  Well,  if  we  must  have  a  churcL,  and 
cannot  have  one  without  returning  to  the  Roman  com- 
munion, then,  let  us  go  to  Rome,  fiither  accept  no-cliurch- 
ism  and  say  no  more  about  it,  or  have  the  courage  to  accept 
and  avow  principles  on  which  a  church  is  defeusibleL  It 
may  be  a  great  uumiliation  to  return  and  submit  to  the 
church  which  we  have  been  for  three  hundred  years  warring 
against,  and  man}'  of  us  may  not  yet  be  prepared  to  do  so ; 
but  it  is  far  better  to  return  and  submit  to  Rome  than  it  is 
to  remain  under  the  dominion  of  absolute  Individualism, 
the  real  man  of  sin,  the  very  anti-christ,  dragon,  old  serpent, 
the  devil,  who  was  to  be  let  loose  against  the  saints,  and  who 
would,  if  possible,  deceive  the  very  elect.  We  own  that  we 
are  waiting  for  our  Episcopal  friends  to  show  us  somo 
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ground  on  which  we  may  defend  the  reformation,  or  rather, 
tlie  reformers,  in  Beparatinj;  from  the  Roirmn  ('(imMinnion  ; 
but  we  must  tell  Bishop  Ilopkins,  and  we  do  it  with  all 
becoming  respect,  tliat  to  Kome  we  oej-tainly  ought  t-o  go. 
if  bis  Ib  uie  only  ground  of  defence  his  dmrch  bus  to  offer. 


COME-OUTERISM:  OR  THE  RADICAL  TEND- 
ENCY OF  THE  I».\V. 

[Troin  Drownvon'i  Viuirurljr  Kevtew  for  July,  IM4.] 

That  all  our  social  arr.ini;cment«  arc  very  imperfect,  and 
that  there  is  ample  room  for  llio  frxH^st,  fullest,  and  most 
energetic  reforming  Hpiiit,  no  iiiiiii  in  hii)  seneea  can  doubt. 
Even  here,  in  this  country,  where  we  boa«t  of  our  political 
enlightenment  and  our  udvnneed  social  stute,  we  ore  wir  from 
bavmg  realiited  the  higheist  moral,  |Kilitic-al,  or  social  ideal. 
There  are  causeK  at  work  among  us,  which,  though  in  some 
respeetij  securing  a  tem|K>rary  and  local  prosperity,  must 
ultimately,  if  not  arrc',stc<I,  dci»rivu  ut-  of  all  our  boasted 
advantages.  Our  iiuliihtrial  system  is  working  gnulually, 
but  surely,  the  subjection  of  the  great  mass  of  the  operative 
classes  ;  and  when  our  new  lands  sliall  have  been  exhausted, 
and  the  price  of  land  become  so  high  that  the  laboring  man. 
can  no  longer  hope  to  Ijeo^iue  a  proprietor,  as  is  alrea<ly^ 
to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  the  case  in  the  older  states,  we 
shall  find  established  all  over  the  country  an  industrial  feu- 
dalism, of  which  the  niillt^ary  feudalism  of  the  middle  ages 
was  but  a  faint  prelude.  All  is  settling  down  into  this  uew 
feudalism,  and  tlie  whule  leojislation  of  the  coimtry,  in 
relation  to  banks,  tariffs,  and  corporations  generally,  i» 
ra])idly  hastening  it.  The  tendency  this  way  is  so  strong 
tliat  there  is,  at  present,  no  power  in  the  country  able  to 
resist  it.  We  take  up  a  Whig  newspaper  and  run  the  eye 
over  the  programme  of  Whig  principles  and  measures,  and 
we  marvel  to  sec  how  admirably  all  is  devised  to  secure 
this  result ;  and  these  principles  and  measures  will  prevail, 
substantially,  let  which  party  will  succeed  in  the  election. 
The  business  interests  of  each  of  the  great  parties  are  the 
same ;  and  no  party,  except  it  enlist  its  due  proportion  of 
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bnsinees  men  for  its  leaders  and  managers,  can  be  of  siiffi- 
cient  importance  to  exert  any  influence  on  legislation,  and 
tlie  w?ncral  policy  of  the  government.  Your  Wrights  and 
Bucliananfi,  wlien  the  Wlii^^s  need  help  to  fasten  an  iniqui- 
tous tariff  on  the  country,  stand  always  ready  to  assist  them ; 
and  a  Democratic  party,  pledged  against  it,  will,  with  a 
majority  in  Congress  of  nearly  two  to  one,  be  unable  to 
repeal  or  even  essentially  to  modify  it. 

Under  a  political  point  of  view,  we  have  little  to  hope. 
Our  institutions  have  resulted  from  our  condition,  from  the 
general  equality  which  originally  obtained  amongst  us; 
they  have  not  created  that  equality,  and  they  are  impotent 
to  preserve  it.  Our  government  does  less  to  aid  or  secure 
our  general  social  prosperity  and  well-being,  than  does  the 
Prussian  govennnent  for  the  Pnissians,  or  the  Russian  for 
the  Russians.  Prussia  and  Russia  started  in  the  race  of 
nations  but  a  little  prior  to  ourselves, — for  we  must  not  date 
our  national  existence  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence,— and  the  comparison  between  them  and  as  would  be 
far  from  flattering  to  our  national  vanity. 

In  regard  to  religion,  the  case  stands  still  worse.  Relig- 
ion, in  any  high  and  significant  sense  of  the  wonl,  hardly 
existfl  among  us.  We  nave  no  church,  no  faith;  we  have 
only  miserable  sectarianism,  indifference,  hyjKtcrisy,  or 
fanaticism.  We  have  no  memories  that  go  back  to  the 
founding  of  the  Christian  church.  Our  religions  establish- 
ments date  from  1517.  All  before  that  we  virtually  dis- 
own. Our  sects  are  mainly  preoccupied  each  with  the 
struggle  for  the  ascendency.  They  generate  very  little 
piety,  command  very  little  religions  zeal,  and  sustain  them- 
selves, for  the  most  part,  either  by  leaguing  with  Mammon, 
or  by  the  applicjition  of  artificial  stimulants,  and  cunningly 
devised  revival  nmchincr)',  which  produces  now  and  then  a 
sort  of  galvanic  motion,  but  no  genuine  religious  life. 

Such  being  the  real  state  of  the  case  with  us,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  our  land  should  be  overspread  with  pre- 
tended reformers  of  all  sorts,  with  men  and  women  uttering 
one  long  and  loud,  deep  and  inrlignant  protest  against  the 
whole  existing  industrial,  political,  and  religious  order,  or 
rather,  disorder.  The  existing  order  is  really  only  a  wild 
disorder;  and  it  is  pi.Tfectly  natural  that  men  and  women, 
who  see  this  fact,  and  feel  it,  should  lift  up  the  voice,  and 
excLaim,  "  Come  ye  out,  come  ye  oat  from  the  midst  of 
Babylon,  and  be  ye  no  longer  partakers  in  her  iniquity ; 
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drink  ye  no  longer  of  the  wine  of  lier  abominsitions !  ** 
Here  is  tlie  origin,  ami  here  tlie  good  eido,  of  what  haa 
received,  we  know  not  from  whom,  the  uncotitli  name  of 
Come-outerism.  Viewed  solely  in  this  lic^ht,  as  &  protest 
against  tlie  existing  disorder,  and  an  earnest  demand  for  eiforts 
to  realize  a  liigher  and  truer  ideal,  we  cunfess  tliat  Come- 
outerisiu  is  worthy  of  sympathy  and  8upj>ort. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  aspect  under  which  we  are  to 
consider  Come-outerism.  This  is  its  ideal  side,  not  its  real ; 
what  we  mav  term  it  in  our  closet  spceulations,  but  not 
what  w©  shall  find  it,  when  we  go  forth  to  meet  it  in  actual 
life.  Men  may  liave  a  zeal  for  God,  which  is  not  according 
to  kuowledge,  aTid  fancy,  nay,  verily  believe,  that  they  are 
serving  God,  when  they  are  in  reality  only  following  the 
devil  (lisguised  as  an  arigrl  of  light.  And  such  wo  believe 
to  be  at'tunlly  the  ease  with  our  Come-oiiters,  We  believe 
them  wholly  deceived,  and,  so  far  as  capable  of  exerting 
any  influence  ut  all,  eupablc  only  of  retaroing  the  very  end 
the)'  arc  professedly  seeking. 

Ill  speaking  of  f'ome-outerism,  we  use  the  word,  with 
considerable  latitude,  to  characterize  a  wide  and  deep  tend- 
ency of  our  times.  As  it  presents  itself  to  our  minds,  it  is 
simply  a  continuation  (jf  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  last 
century, — and  why  may  we  not  say,  of  the  Protestant  spirit 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  which  the  French  revolution 
wa-s  only  one  of  the  necessary  expressions?  The  Come- 
outers  seem  to  us  to  l>c  the  Jacobins  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Independents  and  Fifth  Monarchy  men  of  tlie 
Beventeenth,  and  the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth. 

All  Christian  men  and  women  are  and  must  needs  be 
reformers,  for,  if  they  were  not,  they  would  not  be  (Chris- 
tians. There  have  always  been  reformers  in  the  church  and 
in  the  state,  and  always  will  be  till  Christianity  fails.  But 
there  are  two  principles  of  reform,  or  rather  two  different 
methods  of  seeking  reforna.  One  method  is,  to  accept  the 
existing  order,  and  through  it,  bv  such  modes  of  action  as 
it  tolerates  or  authorizes,  to  seeli  the  correction  of  abuses, 
and  a  more  perfect  development.  The  otiier  method  is,  to 
resist  the  existing  ojtier,  to  abjure  its  laws,  and  to  attempt 
to  introduce  an  entirely  now  order.  The  first  wo  may  term 
the  conservative  method  of  reform  ;  the  second,  the  revolu- 
donary  method.  Gregory  VII.  is  a  notable  instance  of 
the  conservative  reformer;  Lather  of  the  revolutionary 
reformer. 
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Wliich  of  these  methods  is  the  tme  one  1  Which  is  the 
one  we  have  a  right  to  adopt  ?  Which  is  the  most  likely 
to  be  efifeetnal  ?  K  a  dozen  years  ago  we  had  been  asked 
tlieae  questions,  we  sliould  have  decided  in  favor  of  the 
rcvolntioniiry  method,  both  on  the  ground  of  right  and 
of  expediency.  Most  young  men,  of  more  benevolent 
feeling  than  actual  experience,  imd  more  enthusiastic  zeal 
than  practical  wistlnm,  we  beh"eve,  are  prone  to  decide  in 
tljc  same  way ;  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  men,  as  they  grow 
older,  as  they  take  a  wider  survey  of  things,  and  feel  more 
deeply  the  necessity  of  moral  obligation,  of  stability  in 
institutions,  and  regular  and  determinate  modes  of  actioa, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  disposed  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
conservative  method.  Hence,  we  frequently  tind  the  man, 
who  in  his  youth  was  a  flaming  radical,  a  stanch  conserva- 
tive in  his  maturer  years.  And  this  is  usually,  in  our  times, 
urged  as  an  accusation,  and  such  a  man  is  pointed  at  aa  a 
renegade,  as  having  in  his  age  forgotten  the  dreams  of  his 
voutli,  and  deserted  the  cause  of  human  improvement, 
^he  crude  notions  of  youth  are,  therefore,  supposed  to  be 
more  worthy  of  our  respect  than  the  sober  ana  chastened 
-convictions  of  age  I  But,  when  wo  see  the  young  radical, 
the  youthful  revolutionist,  converted  into  the  staid  and 
stiinch  conservative,  and  for  "  Liberty  "  substituting  the 
<a-y  of  "  Order,  "  we  are  not  necessarily  to  infer  that  he  has 
foi^gotten  the  dreams  of  his  youth,  that  his  heart  has  grown 
insensible  to  the  wrongs  and  outrages  of  which  man  is  the 
cause  or  the  victim,  or  that  he  is  less  able,  less  willing,  or 
less  determined  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  progress  oi  his 
race.  All  that  we  are  at  liljerty  to  infer  is,  tliat  he  has  sat- 
islied  himself  that  the  revolutionary  method  is  not  the  true 
one,  and  that  he  can  do  more  good,  and  more  effectually 
realize  the  end  contemplated  in  his  young  dreams,  by  adopt- 
ing; the  conservative  method. 

There  may  be  times  when  the  old  order  has  become  cor- 
rupt, and  must  give  place  to  a  new  order ;  but  no  man  has 
the  right,  on  hu  <>wn  indhytdual  anflwrity,  to  attempt  its 
destnu'tion.  Jesus  does  not  even  authorize  his  apostles  to 
make  direct  war  on  cither  Judaism  or  paganism,  though 
both  were  to  give  way  to  the  Gospel.  He  authorizes  them 
to  do  only  what  tliey  may  do,  as  quiet,  orderly,  and  peacea- 
ble citizens.  So  the  apostles  authorize  no  resistance  to  the 
Roman  governmont,  but  command  their  followers  to  bo  "in 
^abjection  to  the  powers  that  be ."     They  were  to  trust  to 
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the  silent,  but  effectnal,  workings  of  the  truth  in  the  minds 
and  hearto  of  men  to  brin?  about  in  a  reg^nlar  and  peacefal 
manner  all  needed  political  and  social  reforms.  They  were 
never  to  resist  authority  actively  ;  but,  if  they  must  resist  it 
at  all,  it  must  be  by  passively  suffering  its  unjust  penalties. 
If  the  existing  authorities  required  of  them  that  which  they 
could  not  yield  without  proving  false  to  God,  they  were  in- 
deed to  withhold  obedience,  but  at  the  same  time  meekly 
submit  to  the  penalty  these  authorities  might  choose  to  in- 
flict. 

The  revolutionary  spirit  is  essentially  at  war  with  the  re- 
ligious spirit.  The  religious  spirit  does  not  oppose  reform, 
does  not  oppose  progress,  for  it  is  itself  a  perpetual  aspirar 
tion  of  the  soul  to  God,  tliat  is  to  say,  a  continual  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  of  the  soul  after  righteousness,  after  high- 
er and  yet  higher  degrees  of  sanctity ;  but  it  does  oppose 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  revolution.  The  meek,  quiet^  or- 
derly, peaceable  spirit,  that  would  overcome  the  world, 
not  by  slaying,  but  by  being  slain,  is  the  true  religioua 
spirit ;  the  bold,  daring,  rebellions  spirit,  that  recognizes 
no  established  order,  and  will  submit  to  no  fixed  rue,  is 
what  the  Scriptures  everywhere  teach  us  to  regard  as 
the  satanio  spirit.  One  feels  this  at  almost  everv  page 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  rebels,  the  revolutionists, 
the  innovators,  the  Oome-outers,  are  everywhere  con- 
demned ;  but  never  are  reformers  condemned.  Young 
King  Josiah  is  held  up  to  us  as  a  pattern  prince,  and  he  is 
a  most  zealous  and  indefatigable  reformer. 

Tlie  church  has  also  taken,  always,  the  same  view.  She 
has,  from  the  first,  enjoined  submission  to  the  constituted 
autliorities,  as  if  no  good  could  come  from  the  disobedient 
and  rebellious ; — olwjdience  of  children  to  their  parents, 
obedience  of  servants  to  their  masters,  of  subjects  to 
the  magistrate,  of  citizens  to  the  state,  of  the  faithful 
to  their  pastors.  She  held  out  always  that  all  were  under 
law,  and  that  the  great  virtue,  the  parent  of  all  the  vir- 
tues, was  olwdience.  Enforcing  this  lesson  of  obedience 
with  maternal  authority  and  matenial  affection,  she  tamed 
the  savage,  she  softened  the  barbarian  lieart,  she  spread  the 
Gospel  tlirough  heathen  lands,  and  covered  the  earth  over 
with  monuments  of  religious  zeal  and  benevolent  aflfection. 
So  long  as  her  sons  obeyed  her,  so  long  as  they  submitted 
to  her  discipline,  and  meekly  received  the  law  at  her  hand, 
she  was  able  to  carry  on  her  glorious  work  of  regeneration^ 
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— ^and  the  progress  of  the  race,  in  all  that  tnily  adorns  and 
enriches  humanity,  was  steadily  and  rapidly  onward. 

Bnt  the  Anakim  remained  in  the  land.  Tlie  giants,  that 
is,  the  earth-horn,  and  mighty  men  of  old,  forgot  that  the 
first  of  Christian  graces  is  humility,  and  the  fint  of  Chris- 
tian virtues,  obedience;  they  felt  that  submission  was  a 
degradation,  even  a  debasement,  and  resolved  that  they 
would  rule  and  no  longer  serve.  Like  Lucifer  and  his  rebel 
hosts,  they  set  themselves  np  against  authority.  They  chal- 
lenged supremacy  with  the  Almighty.  Then  broke  forth 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  and,  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
professedly  Christian  world.  Christian  virtue  was  assumed 
to  consist,  not  in  obedience,  but  in  defiance.  Submission  to 
superiors  was  anti-christian.  Tliere  toere  no  superiors.  This 
showed  itself,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  ecclesiastical 
rebellion.  Luther  defied  the  pope,  and  he  and  his  follow- 
ers, together  with  Zwinglius  and  Calvin,  shook  oflf  the 
auUiority  of  the  church,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  The 
ecclesiastical  rebellion  was  followed  oy  civil  rebellion,  in  the 
insurrection  of  the  peasants ;  after  an  interval,  in  the  revolt 
of  the  Netherlands;  then  in  the  English  rebellion.  The 
revolutionary  spirit,  checked  for  a  moment,  increased  in 
intensity,  and  soon,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  broke  out  all 
over  Europe,  and  finally  culminated  in  the  French  revolu- 
tion. Voltaire,  it  has  been  gravely  argued,  by  a  popular 
writer  in  a  religious  periodical,  continued  the  work  of 
Luther.  Luther  overthrew  the  infallibility  of  the  pope ; 
Voltaire,  the  infallibility  of  the  written  word,  and  finally 
emancipated  the  mind  from  its  thraldom,  and  proclaimed, 
henceforth  and  forever,  absolute  freedom  of  mind. 

Tliat  our  modem  Come-outerisin  is  the  offspring  of  this 
very  satanic  spirit,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  spirit  has 
taken  full  possession  of  modern  literature.  All  our  popular 
literature  is  Titanic,  and  makes  war  on  the  Divinity.  It  is 
profoundly  revolutionary.  What  else  is  the  dominant  spirit 
of  the  more  applauded  portions  of  German  literature? 
Kant,  Schiller,  even  Goethe,  the  Privy  Councillor,  with  his 
calm,  conservative  exterior,  are  of  the  old  Titanic  or  Anakim 
race,  the  children  of  Cain,  not  of  Seth.  What  else  shall  we 
say  of  Byron,  Shelley,  Bulwer,  and  even  Carlyle  ?  or  of  the 
nightmare  school  of  France,  with  its  Victor  Hugo,  de  Bal- 
zac, and  G«o^e  Sand  ?  And  of  what  other  parentage  a» 
your  Owens,  Fouriers,  and  Saint-Simons  ? 
.    The  watchword  of  the  whole  party  affected  by  this  spirit^ 
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whatever  Its  Protean  shanes,  is  Libebty.  Tliia  is  the  angel 
of  light,  whose  disguiao  me  devil  itaa  chosen  and  in  whicli 
he  walks  abroad,  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  seeking  whom  lie 
may  devour.  Liberty  ig  a  sacred  name;  the  niunc  of  all 
tluit  ifl  dear,  precioiisi,  and  thrilUng  to  the  hiiitiaii  hciirt;  tlio 
name  of  that  to  which  all  that  is  gi'iicTous,  noble,  and  praise- 
worthy in  our  iiiitiiro  ;ibj)ires;  the  nun»e  of  thu  very  end  for 
which  we  were  made. — for  our  highest  end,  as  our  higlu.-st 
good,  is,  to  becoirie  free,  to  become  able  to  "  look  into  tJie 
perfect  law  of  liberty."  Once  make  it  appear  that  yours  is 
the  eause  of  liberty,  and  you  rightfully  cnliHt  all  our  sym- 
pathies on  your  side,  and  prove,  thnt,  in  lighting  agamst 
von,  we  are  tighting  against  Gml.  Whoso  bhuiphemes  liberty 
nlasphenu'K  liio  Maker.  All,  therefore,  that  %Satan  hiis  to  do 
is,  t^>  persuade  men  that  Iiis  ratise  is  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
and  tlit'ii  he  can  make  even  their  consciences  work  for  him, 
and  all  that  is  noblest  and  most  energetic  in  their  nature 
arge  theiu  on  in  his  service;. 

The  Bi)eeitic  form  of  what  atuong  ourselves  is  called 
Oomo-outcrism  has  boon  determined  by  the  Abolition  raovo- 
ment.  The  providential  mission  of  this  country  is  liberty; 
tho  realization  of  liberty,  not  of  classos,  castcn,  or  estates, 
but  the  liberty  of  man  as  a  moral,  intellectual,  social,  and 
religious  being.  Here  Christianity  was  to  do  her  perfect 
work,  irt  freeing  tnaii  from  every  species  of  iMjndage,  and 
of  ushering  him  into  tlie  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God.  This  is  the  end  Providence  has  appointed  tia.  But 
this  is  nnicisidv  the  end  the  devil  would  defeat.  Liberty  is 
prcoisely  the  tning  he  hates.  lie  munt  defeat  lilierty.orhave 
no  footliold  on  this  c.<tntinent.  How  shall  he  defeat  it?  By 
making  liin-et  war  upon  it,  that  is,  by  direct  and  open  oppo- 
fiition  to  our  deepest  and  holiest  instincts  <  The  devil  is  too 
cunning  for  that ;  for  he  knows  perfectly  well,  that,  were  he 
to  do  so,  the  whole  land  would  pen'eive  his  real  character  ; 
would  detect  him,  and  know  hmi  to  be  the  arch-enemy  of 
mankind,  and  therefore  be  prepared  t*^  withstand  him.  He 
can  ruin  lilierty  only  in  the  name  of  liberty,  accomplish  his 
purposes  only  by  a]>pealinj2;  to  our  purest  and  holiest 
instinct*,  and  making  iis  believe  and  feel,  that,  while  woare 
serving  liiin  with  our  whole  hearta,  wo  are  really  not  serv- 
ing him,  but  God.  lie  must  contrive  to  usurp  the  place  of 
tlie  Almighty,  and  to  make  himself  believed  to  be  God,  and 
worshipped  as  God.  lie  must  then  chime  in  with  oar  senti- 
ments, our  instincts,  even  stimulate  our  devotion  to  liberty, 
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and  defeat  liberty  by  compelling  ms  to  seek  it  in  tlie  wrong 
place,  at  the  wrung  time,  or  by  iinproj)er  means. 

The  error  of  the  Abolitionists  is  not,  that  they  love  lib- 
erty, or  that  with  heart  and  soul  they  seek  to  realize  it.  and 
for  the  black  man  as  well  as  the  white  man.  The  relit^ion 
of  Jesus  knows  no  distinctionc  of  caste  or  of  color.  All  are 
children  of  one  common  Father,  have  onGconmion  Saviour, 
and  one  and  the  same  monil  destiny.  The  end  they  seek — 
we  mean  the  sincere  and  huiK^t  among  them — is  praise- 
worthy, is  a  strictly  lawful  end  ;  but  they  forget  that  they 
are  never  to  seek  even  a  lawfnl  end  by  unlawful  means. 
Here  is  their  error.  In  seeking  to  abolish  slavery  at  the 
South,  they  have  found  both  the  church  and  the  state  in 
their  way ;  that  is.  they  hare  found  both  the  church  and 
the  state  in  the  way  of  their  doing  it  in  the  time  and  man- 
ner tliey  propose.  But  is  man  made  for  the  state  and  the 
church?  or  are  the  church  and  the  state  made  for  man  ? 
Tb  not  liberty  the  very  end  for  which  man  was  made  ?  Has 
not  every  man  a  rignt  to  be  free  ?  Can  any  state,  or  any 
dmrch,  which  opposes  freedoni,  which  prohibits  me  from 
rushing  to  the  rescue  of  the  captive,  from  breaking  the  fet- 
ters of  the  bound,  of  bidditjg  the  slave  go  free,  be  of  God> 
or  in  any  sense  wortliy  of  my  support  ?  No.  Then  down 
with  the  church!  Down  with  a  corrupt  ministry- 1  Down 
with  the  state!  Down,  as  we  heard  an  Abolition  leader 
exclaim  in  a  public  meeting,  Down  with  the  star-spaugleii 
banner  1  Down  with  the  army  and  navy  !  Down  with  tho 
executive !  Down  with  the  judiciary  !  Down  >dth  the 
legislature !  Down  with  all  your  governmental  and  ecclesi- 
astical establishments !     An^  up  with  the  Rights  of  Man  ! 

Now,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the  state  and 
the  church  exist  for  man,  and  that  the  true  freedom  of  man 
is  paramount  to  either.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit, 
that,  in  case  either  should  become  really  hostile  to  human 
freedom,  it  would  cease  to  be  worthy  of  our  support.  But 
who  has  the  right  to  decide  the  question  ?  Here  is  manifest 
the  sjitanic  spirit  of  Come-outerism.  It  assumes  that  the 
individual  is  his  own  judge;  that,  when  he  has  decided  for 
himself  that  a  certain  end  is,  in  itself  considered,  good  and 
holy,  he  has  a  right  to  seek  it  against  all  cstublished  author- 
ity. The  constitution  is  in  his  wav,  and  he  gets  up,  a* 
actually  did,  some  time  since,  a  leading  Al>olition  orator,  in 
Faneml  Hall,  and  exclaims,  '"^fy  citrtie  on  tho  constitution  !" 
Here,  he  sets  up  his  own  individual  conviction,  or  his  own 
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individual  crotchet,  aud  assameB  that  he  has  a  right  to  fol- 
low it,  let  it  lead  where  it  will.  He  recognizes  no  authority 
but  ttuit  of  his  own  conviction,  and  claims  tlie  rigiit  to  do 
whatever  he  pleases.  He  is  wiser  than  church  aud  state ; 
he  is  above  church  and  state ;  and  there  is  no  law  to  which 
he  owes  obedience,  but  the  law  which  he  is  to  himself.  This 
is  the  Satanic  element  of  Come-onterism.  The  Come-outer 
can  justify  himself  only  by  making  good  his  claims  to  a 
divine  commission,  and  to  immediate  and  plenary  inspi- 
ration. No  authority  but  that  of  God  can  absolve  a  man 
from  his  obligation  to  obey  the  existing  order  ;  and  he  must 
show  that  he  has  that  authority,  or  be  convicted  of  the  Sa- 
tanic spirit.  Have  onr  modern  Abolitionists  a  warrant  from 
the  Almighty  to  set  aside  church  and  state  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Suppose  the  Come-outers,  for  instance, 
could  get  rid  of  the  state,  could  trample  the  star-spangled 
banner  in  the  dust,  abolish  the  constitution,  abolish  all  forms 
of  law,  wipe  out  all  traces  of  outward  government,  and  i>ro« 
claim  universally  the  rights  of  man,  what  would  they  gain! 
"What  protection  would  they  have  for  the  rights  of  man  I 
What  would  prevent  the  strong  from  oppressing  the  weak, 
the  cunning  from  overreaching  the  simple !  Even  the 
■Come-outers  themselves  cannot  m  their  own  affairs  get  on 
without  organization,  and  must  have  their  committees,  and 
their  moderators.  But  is  there  nothing  in  the  way  of  free- 
dom but  human  government  ?  Is  it  government  tnat  canset 
all  the  slavery  there  is  ?  And,  if  the  restraints  of  govern- 
ment were  taken  off,  aud  all  men  left  to  their  individual 
passions,  instincts,  convictions,  and  crotchets,  would  each 
man  stand  up  a  true  freeman,  in  the  glorious  image  of  hia 
Maker  ?  Would  no  one  seek  to  gain  any  advantage  over 
another  ?  Who  will  pretend  it  ?  It  is  government  and  law 
that  protect  these  very  men  themselves,  even  while  reviling 
government  and  law, — and  us  also  from  Come-outer  venge- 
Ance,  while  defending  law  and  order. 

Suppose,  again,  the  Come-outers  could  succeed  in  destroy- 
ing the  Christian  ministry,  in  demolishing  the  church,  and 
resolving  all  into  a  perfect  moral  and  religions  chaos,  what 
would  they  gain  ?  Is  there  no  sin  in  the  liuman  heart  but 
is  caused  by  the  church  and  the  clergy  1  Do  the  church  and 
the  clergy  plant  all  these  vindictive  passions  in  our  breasts, 
cause  all  our  selfishness,  our  worldly-mindedness,  our  wrongs 
and  outrages  one  upon  another  ?  It  were  madness  to  pre- 
tend so.    Abolish,  tlien,  the  church  and  the  clergy,  and  the 
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-cause  of  the  evil  would  remain  untouched.  We  should  have 
all  the  indwelling  ein,  the  inbred  corruption,  all  the  lusts 
which  now  cause  all  the  evils  of  which  man  complains,  or  to 
which  he  is  subject.  So,  even,  if  the  individual  had  a 
1  ight  to  Bet  aside  the  etate  and  tlie  church  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, he  would  pain  nothing,  and  would,  to  say  the  least, 
find  himself  in  no  better  condition  than  he  was  l)efore. 

It  is  always  lawful  to  seek  to  redress  wrong,  to  labor  to 
remove  evil,  whatever  or  wherever  it  is,  lut  trnly  by  linrfiU 
mean^ ,"  and  what  are  lawful  meaas,  the  individual  is 
not  his  own  judge.  We  all  of  us,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  owe  obedience  to  authority,  to  the  state  in  civil  mat- 
ters, and  to  the  church,  authorized  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  in  spiritual  matters ;  aud  we  have  no  ri<jht  to  use  any 
methods  or  means  of  redressing  wrongs,  to  labor  for  any 
ameliorations,  but  in  submission  to  these. 

From  this  conclusion,  however,  many,  who  are  by  no 
means  reckoned  among  Come-outers,  will  dissent.  The 
truth  is,  and  there  is  no  use  in  seeking  to  disguise  it,  Come- 
outerism  is  only  the  common  faith  of  the  country  pu&hed 
to  its  lust  consc<|ueiices.  Thousands  and  thousands  oi  those 
who  condemn,  in  no  mea^tured  terras.  Garrison,  Rogers,  Fos- 
ter, Abby  Folsom,  and  their  immediate  friends  and  associ- 
ates, adopt  and  defend  premises,  of  which  the  wild  notions  of 
these  are  but  the  logicjil  conclusions.  In  politics,  the  great 
majority  of  our  countrymen  assert  the  sacred  right  of  revo- 
lution, and  hold  that  goreniment  derives  its  just  powers 
from  the  assent  of  the  governed  ;  in  religion,  nearly  all  of 
us  hold  to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  that  the  individ- 
ual is  morally  as  well  as  politically  free  to  choose  his  own 
religion.  Doubtless,  in  practice  we  deny  these  {>rinciple8, 
doubtless  we  resist  their  practical  application,  but  they  are  the 
delibemtely,  the  solemnly  proclaimed  faith  of  the  couutry, 
and  no  man  can  maintain  his  standing  in  our  comnmnity 
who  ciills  in  question  their  theoretic  soundness.  Assuming 
individualism  in  religion,  and  no  government  without  the 
assent  of  the  governed,  and  the  right  of  revolution  in  pol- 
itics, we  defy  any  man,  who  can  reason  logically,  to  escape 
the  conclusions  of  our  Come-outers.  We  may  say  tiiere  is 
no  occasion  for  the  extremes  to  which  they  carry^  matters, 
we  may  dispute  about  this  or  that  practical  point,  but  we 
cannot  object  to  tlieir  doctrines.  They  are  consistent ;  we 
who  oppose  them  are  uiconsistent.     Tiiey  have  the  courage 
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to  be  true  to  their  principles.    We  cowardly  shrink  from 
the  legitimate  consequences  of  our  own  faith. 

Here  is  the  danger.  If  there  was  nothing  in  the  national 
faith  to  serve  as  the  basis,  the  logical  data,  of  Come-outer- 
ism,  we  should  have  no  fears.  But  every  people,  in  its  col- 
lective life,  tends  to  carry  out,  in  their  logical  order,  the 
great,  fundamental  principles  on  which  that  life  is  founded; 
and  though  practical  good  sense  may  for  a  time  arrest  the 
tendency,  it  can  never  prevei^t  it  from  ultimately  reaching 
.its  end.  We  are  the  children  of  revolution  in  the  state^ 
and  of  dissent  in  religion.  We  see  nothing  sacred  in  gov- 
ernment, we  feel  nothing  binding  in  ecclesiastical  estabush- 
inents.  Our  youth  are  earlv  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  individual ;  and  all  of  us,  who  think  seri- 
ously at  all,  grow  up  with  the  conviction,  that  our  own  judg- 
ment is  in  ail  cases  to  be  our  rule  of  action.  When  we 
step  forth,  in  the  glow  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  to  write  or 
speak  to  our  countrymen,  it  is  with  this  conviction  burning 
in  our  souls.  We  would  stand  on  our  own  two  feet.  What 
is  antiquity  to  us?  What  is  it  to  us  .what  others  have 
believed,  or  do  believe?  What  to  us  the  voice  of  the  church, 
— a  mere  association  of  individuals,  and  of  individuals  no 
wiser  or  better  than  ourselves  ?  What  to  us  the  state,  also 
a  mere  association  of  individuals '{  and  what  the  laws,  made 
by  our  servants,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  by  men  who 
know  not  half  so  much  as  we  ?  Here  is  the  tone,  the  feeling, 
with  which  we  enter  upon  life ;  and  this  tone,  this  feeling, 
is  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  settled  faith  of  the  coun- 
try. What  wonder,  then,  that  men  engaged  in  what  tliey 
believe  a  good  cause  should,  on  finding  themselves  resisted 
or  not  aided  by  church  or  state,  assume  the  right  to  set 
church  or  state  aside,  and  to  proclaim  the  absolute  free- 
dom of  the  individual  in  regard  to  either? 

Our  countrymen,  if  they  would  but  stop  a  moment  and 
consider,  would  read  their  own  condemnation  in  this  very 
horror  or  contempt  of  Come-outerism,  which  they  feel  when 
disclosing  itaelf  in  its  real  character,  and  standing  forth  be- 
fore them  in  its  nakedness.  Poubtless,  there  are  sounder 
elements  in  our  national  faith  than  these  which  we  have 
pointed  out ;  doubtless,  there  are  sound  religions  principles, 
and  the  foundations  for  a  deep  and  genuine  respect  for  law 
and  order;  but  still,  Come-outerism,  in  its  principle,  is — 
seek  to  disguise  or  to  palliate  the  matter  as  we  will — the 
active,  dominant  faith  of  the  country.    Is  it  not  time,  then. 
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to  ask  ottTSclves,  and  very  serionslj  too,  if,  with  tliis  faith 
active  and  domiuant,  it  is  possible,  in  tlie  nature  of  things, 
to  maintain  a  fixed  and  permanent  order  in  either  church  or 
state?  Have  we  eeen  the  worst?  Have  we  reached  tlie 
lowest  deep?  Are  not,  in  point  of  fact,  matters  growing 
worse  each  year  f  Is  not  law  losing  its  hold  on  our  aSev- 
tions?  Are  not  principles  boldly  avowed,  and  bravelv 
defended,  in  high  places  as  well  as  in  low  places,  which 
make  no  distinction,  intelligible  or  possible,  between  tlid 
acts  of  the  mob  and  the  acts  of  the  state  ?  Who  will  ques- 
tion, that,  in  the  recent  disturbances  in  Philadelphia,  tho 
majority  of  the  citizens  sympathized  with  the  rioters  ?  On 
what  principle,  then,  can  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  setnp 
by  Mr.  Dorr  and  hifi  friends  condemn  them  ?  On  what 
principle  can  our  no-government  men,  our  Come-onters. 
either  those  who  hold  to  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
majority,  or  those  who  lioKI  to  the  supremacy  of  the  indi- 
vidual, justify  the  authorities  in  calling  ont  the  military  i«> 
suppress  them  ?     And  where  is  this  matter  to  end  ? 

There  are  two  ^^reat  doctrines  which  in  their  nature  an' 
opposed  one  to  tlie  other,  and  one  or  other  of  tJiese  we 
must  take.  A  compromise  l)etween  them  may  be  attemjited, 
often  is  attempted,  with  serious  and  praiseworthy  motive-s 
but  never  with  success.  One  or  the  other  must  predomi- 
nate, and  we  must  have  the  courage  to  accept  one  or 
the  other,  and  to  accept  it  with  all  its  legitimate  con- 
sequences. Either  we  must  accept  the  conservative 
doctrine,  and  give  to  authority  the  sole  right  to  take 
the  initiative  in  all  reforms,  and  suffer  the  individual  to 
work  only  under  and  through  law  ;  or  else  we  must  accept 
pure  and  absolute  individualism,  proclaim  the  absolute  free- 
dom and  independence  of  individual  reason,  individual 
conscience,  inaividual  whim  or  caprice,  and  individnnl 
action,  leaving  each  individual  to  answer  to  his  God  for  his 
entire  life,  as  best  he  may, — which  is  simple,  unadnlternted 
Corae-outerlsra, 

Now,  here  ia  our  difficulty,  "We  will  as  a  people  adopt, 
simplv  and  entirely,  neither  the  one  or  the  other.  Some  of 
us  will  be  strict  consorvatives  in  polities,  but  absolute  Corae- 
outers  in  religion  and  morals;  others,  strict  conservatives  in 
religion  and  morals,  but  absolute  Come-outers  in  jKilitics. 
We  affirm  a  principle,  follow  it  to  a  cert^iiii  extent,  in 
regard  to  certain  things,  and  condemn  all  who,  belienng 
in  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  would  carry  it  out  in  all  its 
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le^timate  consequences.  ITow,  this  is  miserable  folly  and 
poltroonery.  Either  your  principle  is  sound,  or  it  is  not.  If 
it  is  sound,  you  have  no  right  to  stop  short  of  its  legitimate 
consequences ;  you  have  no  right  to  say  to  us,  "  Tlius  far, 
but  no  further."  If  it  is  unsound,  you  nave  no  right  to  act 
on  it  at  all.  But  be  it  one  or  the  otner,  you  need  not  flatter 
yourselves  that  you  can  restrain  the  tnass  who  adopt  it 
within  your  prescribed  limits.  Logic  is  invincible ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  your  wise  saws  about  extremes,  all  your  preach- 
ing of  moderation,  and  the  imprudence  of  pushing  matters 
too  far,  they  will  carry  out  the  principle,  and  go  to  the 
very  ejctreme  it  demands.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  push- 
ing a  sound  principle  too  far.  If  your  principle  will  not 
bear  pushing  to  its  extreme,  you  may  know  tliat  it  is  false, 
and  that  the  error  is,  not  in  pushing  it  too  far,  but  in  adopt- 
ing it  at  all. 

^ut,  in  our  folly  and  timidity,  we  deny  tliis.  The  good 
people  of  the  country,  the  practical  people,  the  worshippers 
of  common  sense,  the  via^media  lolks,  who  believe  tlie 
panacea  for  all  ills  is  compounded  of  equal  doses  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  courage  and  cowardice,  wisdom  and  folly, 
consistency  and  inconsistency,  will  admit  nothing  of  all  this. 
They  will  permit  us  to  condemn  results,  when  we  must  not 
toucli  causes;  the  consequences,  when  we  must  respect 
tlie  principle.  When  the  principle  goes  a  little  further  tnan 
the  mass  are  prepared  to  go,  but  still  in  the  direction  tliey 
are  going,  we  may  condemn  the  extreme,  but  not  it.  We 
may  declaim  against  Come-outerisra,  we  may  denounce  or 
ridicule  the  Come-outers,  show  up  their  follies  and  extrava- 
gances, and  the  great  multitude  will  applaud ;  but  let  us 
trace  Come-outerism  to  its  principle,  let  us  condemn  that 
principle,  and  set  forth  and  defend,  in  opposition  to  it,  the 
only  principle  on  which  we  can  logically  or  consistently 
combat  Come-outerism,  and  forthwith  we  ourselves  are  con- 
demned. The  very  multitude,  who  applauded  us  to  the 
echo,  turn  upon  us  and  say,  "  Wliy,  friend,  we  did  not  mean 
that.  This  is  carrying  the  matter  to  extremes,  and  all 
extremes  arc  dangerous,  and  your  extreme  seems  to  us  no 
less  so  than  the  one  you  are  opposing." 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  impossible  to  make  up  the  true  issue 
before  the  public.    If  you  take  the  conservative  side  of  the 

aucstion,  and  resolutely  resist  the  radical  tendency  of  the 
ay,  you  are  instantly  declared  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  people, 
an  enemy  of  reform,  the  enemy  of  progress,  the  advocate 
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of  the  stand-still  policy,  the  friend  of  old  and  saper&nnuated 
institutioDS,  of  crying  abnses,  of  iniquitouB  privileges, — one, 
in  fact,  who  would  war  against  the  laws  of  God,  resist  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  universe,  and  stay  the  mighty  tide 
of  unprovement  You  are  overwhelmed  with  obloquy ;  you 
are  driven  from  the  field  by  the  hoots  and  hisses  oi  a  whole 
army  of  popular  declaimers.  He  who  speaks  for  law  and 
order,  he  who  demands  submission  to  anthority,  and  forbids 
impatient  zeal,  impatient  benevolence  to  move,  till  it  haa 
received  a  commission  from  authority,  can  bring  no  echo  to 
his  words.  The  heart  of  the  multitude  does  not  thrill  at 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  or  respond  to  his  eloquence.  In 
consequence  of  this,  through  fear  of  being  misapprehended, 
of  being  placed  in  a  false  position,  of  being  accused  of 
opposing  that  for  which  their  hearts  are  burning,  and, 
tliroiigli  a  natimil  diffidence,  a  distrust  of  their  own  judg- 
uienth  which  is  produced  by  tlieir  very  principles,  many 
who  see  the  evil,  keep  &ilent,  shrink  from  the  task  of  inter- 
posing themselves  before  the  multitude,  and  of  doing  their 
iHJSt  to  arrest  what  they  see  and  feel  to  be  a  minous  tend- 
ency. 

(3n  the  other  hand,  he  who  takes  the  radical  tendency,— 
provided  he  does  not  leap  U*o  far  at  a  single  bound, — who 
calls  out  for  liberty,  for  reform,  for  progress ;  who  speaks 
uut  for  man,  for  humanity;  declaims  against  tyrants  and 
oppres8t>rs;  paints  in  the  glowing  tints  of  a  fervid  elo- 
quence the  wrongs  and  ontragt^s  of  which  man  is  botli  tlio 
<MUise  and  the  victim  ;  denounces  the  state,  deJies  anthority, 
sneers  at  the  church  and  its  pretensions,  at  fat  and  lazy 
monks  and  priests,  with  their  doctrines  of  submission,  and 
mulish  lessons  of  patience  and  resignation,  touches  a  chord 
that  vibnites  tiirough  the  univers<u  lieart.  lie  has  at  his 
comuiHud  all  the  materials  of  the  most  effective  eloquence. 
The  3-oung,  the  ingenuous,  the  ardent,  the  enthusiastic  are 
kindled.  Mass  after  niass  ignites,  and  the  whole  nation 
flamt'S  out  in  a  universal  conflagration.  In  a  country  like 
owl's,  he  can  enlist  all  passions,  good  as  well  as  bad,  and  ren- 
der himself  irresistible.  All  the  inducements  are,  there- 
fore, on  the  side  of  radicalism ;  whoever  would  cooperate 
with  his  countrymen,  whoever  would  lead  the  multitude  or 
use  them  for  good  purposes  or  evil,  must  espouse  it,  and 
support  it  witn  all  his  energy.  We  have  but  to  proclaim 
the  supremacy  of  man,  to  call  ont  for  freedom,  and  demand 
the  institution  of  the  worship  of  humanity,  and  thousands 
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liang  breathless  on  our  words  and  respond  to  our  tones. 
Change  our  ground,  take  tlie  conservative  side,  and  he,  wht> 
yesterday  was  the  master  spirit  of  his  age  and  country, 
speaks  only  to  listless  ears;  his  power  is  gone  ;  there  is  na 
eloquence  in  his  voice,  no  magic  in  his  words.  The  few 
who  may  applaud,  who  may  hope  to  use  him  for  their  own 
purposes,  half  despise  him,  and  he  sinks  into  insignificance. 
Hence,  all  conspires  to  push  on  radicalism  to  its  legitimate 
results.  Christianity  gives  place  to  socialism,  and  the  ever- 
blessed  Son  of  God,  to  your  Owens,  Fouriers,  or  Saint- 
Simons. 

Now,  here  we  are ;  the  great  mass  of  us,  unwilling  tO' 
accept,  to  accept  fully  and  unconditionally,  the  conservative 
method,  countenancing  the  radical  method  in  its  principle, 
and  opposing  it  only  in  its  results;  while  all  the  active  and 
energetic  tendencies  of  the  country  conspire  to  swell  its^ 
force  and  consolidate  its  dominion.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
What  is  our  resource  ?  Where  is  our  safety  ?  One  or  the 
other  of  the  two  principles  must  predominate,  must  become 
supreme ;  and  the  advantage  is  now  all  on  the  side  of  the 
radioJ  tendency,  however  much  it  may  be  decried  in  col- 
leges and  saloons ;  and  not  only  with  us,  but  throughout 
Christendom.  The  great  active  causes  in  Europe  are  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  it,  and  even  the  conservative  press  of 
England  is  beginning  to  be  aflFected  by  the  socialist  tendencj'^,. 
ana  the  youn^  Catholics  of  France  and  Germany  are,  in 
but  too  many  instances,  carried  away  by  it.  Is  it  not  time 
to  pause,  and  make  up  our  minds  to  accept  bravely  one 
tendency  or  the  other  ?  Peace  between  the  two  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  human  race  aspires  to  unity,  and  society 
cannot,  and  will  not,  consent  to  be  torn  forever  by  this 
destructive  dualism. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  made  our  choice.  We  began  our 
career  with  the  radical  tendency.  We  accepted  it  in  good 
faith,  and  followed  it  till  we  saw  where  it  must  necessarily 
lead.  We  recoiled  from  its  consequences,  and  sought,  by 
an  impotent  eclecticism,  to  reconcile  the  two  principles,  tc> 
harniouize  authority  and  the  independence  of  the  subject, 
till  we  found  our  speech  confounded,  and  saw  the  attempt 
was  as  idle  as  that  of  the  builders  in 'the  Plain  of  Shinar, 
who  would  build  a  tower  that  should  connect  earth  with 
heaven.  Nothing  remained  but  to  take  our  stand  on  the 
conservative  side,  and  submit  ourselves  to  authority,  and 
take  the  ground  that  refonus  are  never  to  be  attempted  iu 
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opposition  to  established  authorities;  that  is,  on  individual 
responsibility  alone.  We  abandon  no  love  of  progrefis,  we 
give  up  no  hope  of  improvement,  but  hold  tliat  improve- 
ment 13  to  come  from  bugh  to  low,  not  from  low  to  high. 
It  is  God  that  decends  to  man,  the  Word  that  beconjcs 
flesh ;  not  man  that  ascends  to  God,  not  humanity  that 
becomes  Divinity. 

Tlie  qnestion  is,  no  doubt,  a  ^rave  one ;  it  has,  no  donbt, 
two  sides,  and  men  may  honestly  differ  in  their  decisions. 
But  to  one  decision  or  the  other  they  must  come,  and  that 
right  early,  qr  it  may  be  too  late.  We  have  wished  to  state 
the  question,  and  show  that  this  Couie-onteripin,  which  so 
many  condemn,  and,  in  our  judgment,  so  justly  condemn,  is 
in  reality  only  the  legitimate  logical  result  of  tfie  great  polit- 
ical doctrine,  that  gtjvemment  derives  its  just  powers  from 
tlie  assent  of  tlie  governed,  and  the  kindrea  doctrine  of  the 
eupremacy  of  the  individual  reason  in  matters  of  faith.  Tiie 
riglit  of  private  interpretation  and  government  by  consent 
'  of  the  governed  once  granted,  no  logical  mind  can  stop 
short  oi  ComeH>ut.erism  ;  and  if  you  add  tlie  Quaker  doc- 
trine of  individual  inspiration,  of  the  "light  within,"  you 
not  only  legitimate  Come-outeriem,  but  establish  it  on  a  di- 
vine foundation,  and  clotlie  it  with  divine  authority. 

But,  after  all,  we  will  not  suffer  ourselves  to  despair 
either  of  the  country  or  of  humanity.  We  do,  in  the  pro- 
found darkness  which  envelopes  tlie  land  and  the  age,  be- 
hold a  gleam  of  light.  One  my,  at  least,  breaks  through  tlie 
gloom,  and  reveals  to  us  the  glorious  truth,  that  there  lies  a 
right  heaven  beyond,  in  which  rides  in  his  majesty  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  reaction,  we  have  elsewhert? 
pointed  out,  in  favor  of  religion  and  the  church,  the  deep 
and  absorbing  interest  which  many  are  beginning  to  feel  on 
the  great  question  of  the  church,  unsteady  and  uncertain  as 
all  may  be  as  yet,  is  a  favorable  indication  that  we  may  pos- 
aibly  have  reached  the  lowest  deep,  and  that  the  upwarti 
tendency  is  commencing ;  that  Providence  has  not  wholly 
abandoned  us,  nor  given  us  up  to  a  reprobate  mind  ;  and 
that  the  great  and  conservative  spirit  of^  the  Gospel   is  still 

Sowerful,  and  will  ultimately  overcome  the  worla,  and  snb- 
ue  all  things  to  the. Lord  and  his  Christ.  We  call  upon 
the  religious-minded,  the  lovers  of  the  Lord,  and  the  true 
friends  of  humanity,  to  hope  and  work,  to  pray  without 
ceasing,  and  continue  in  well-doing.  Lot  our  trust  be  not  in 
mau,  nor  on  au  arm  of  flesh,  but  in  God  :  let  us  submit  our- 
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Belvos  to  him,  lay  aside  liuman  vanitj  and  human  pride,  and 
walk  in  the  way  he  has  ordained,  and  the  evil  will  be  ar- 
rested, and  the  good  retained. 


SPARKS  ON  EPISCOPACY.* 

(7W>m  Brownaoo's  Quarterijr  ReTleir  for  July,  IBM.] 

OuB  own  general  estimate  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
chnrch,  when  reviewed  in  relation  to  unity  and  catholicity, 
may  be  easily  collected  from  a  foregoing  article.  We  are 
compelled  to  regard  it  as  a  Prntentant  communion  ;  and  we 
are  unable  to  find  any  ground  on  which  Protestantism,  taken 
as  a  separation  in  doctrine  or  ctimmunion  from  the  Holy ' 
See,  can  be  defended,  without  rejecting  all  notions  of  the 
church  as  an  organic  body.  We  know  not  what  new  light 
may  break  in  upon  our  ininds,  but.  so  far  as  at  present  in- 
formed, we  are  comj)elled,  by  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
force  of  truth,  to  look  upon  the  separation  of  the  reformers 
from  the  Roman  communion,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  aa 
irregular,  unnecessary,  and,  we  nmst  add,  as  a  serious  calam- 
ity to  Christendom.  We  deny  not  that  there  was  a  neces- 
sity for  a  thorough  reform  of  manners ;  but  we  cannot  but 
think  and  believe,  that,  if  the  reformers  had  confined  them- 
selves to  such  reforms,  and  to  such  modes  of  effecting  them, 
as  were  authorized  or  permitted  by  the  canons  of  the  church, 
they  would  have  much  more  successfully  corrected  the  real 
abuses  of  which  they  complained,  and  done  infinitely 
more  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  social  progress. 
Their  separation,  if  not  a  terrible  sin,  was  at  best  a  terrible 
mistake,  which  all  sincere  lovers  of  the  Lord  and  his  Spouse 
should  deeply  lament,  and  over  which  no  one  should  permit 
himself  to  exult 


*Lettert  on  the  Mni»trj/.  Ritttal,  and  Doetrinet  of  the  ProtettarU  Epiteo- 
pal  Church,  addremed  to  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Wyatt,  D.  D.,  Astoeiate  Minitter  cf 
St.  PauCg  Pa)-uh,  Baltimore,  and  Profe»»or  of  Theology  in  the  Univerntg 
of  Maryland,  in  Reply  to  a  Sermon  exhibiting  tome  of  the  principal  Doc- 
trines of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  By  Jarkd 
Spares,  formerlr  Minister  of  the  First  Independent  Church  of  Balti- 
more.   Second  £klition.    Boston  :  1844. 
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Taking  this  view  of  the  Protestant  reformation,  we  are 
compelled  to  regard  all  Protestant  communions  as  schiS" 
matic  in  their  origin,  at  least,  as  irregular  and  censurable. 
From  the  charge  here  implied,  we  can  find  no  specia) 
grounds  for  excepting  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
Her  pretensions  to  Catholicity  we  do  not  find  supported ; 
and  although  she  retains  much  of  the  old  Catholic  faith, 
and  many  Catholic  elements  rejected  by  her  sister  com- 
munions, yet  she  cannot,  and  even  dares  not,  call  herself  t/i^ 
Catholic  church.  We  have  no  wish  to  disguise  the  fact, — - 
nor  could  we,  if  we  would, — that  our  ecclesiastical,  theologi- 
cal, and  philosophical  studies  have  brought  us  to  the  full 
conviction,  that,  either  the  church  in  communion  with  the 
See  of  Rome  is  the  one  holy  catholic  apostolic  church,  or 
the  one  holy  catholic  apostolic  church  does  not  exist.  We 
have  tried  every  possible  way  to  escape  this  conclusion,  but 
escape  it  we  cannot  We  must  accept  it,  or  go  back  to  the 
no-cnnrch  doctrine.  Our  logic,  allows  us  no  alternative 
between  Catholicism  and  Come-outerism.  But  we  have 
tried  Come-outerism  to  our  full  satisfaction.  We  are 
thoroughly  convinced  in  mind,  heart,  and  soul,  that  Christ 
did  institute  a  visible  church ;  that  he  founded  it  upon  a 
rock ;  that  the  gates  of  hell  have  not  prevailed,  and  cannot 
prevail,  against  it ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  as  the  representative  of  the  Son  of  God  on  earth. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  we  have,  felt  that  the  primary 

Juestion  for  us,  who  have  been  bom  and  brought  up  in 
Votestant  communions,  is  not  so  much,  Which  is  the  true 
apostolic  church  ?  as,  WTiat  is  the  kpostolic  model  ?  and  that 
our  first  work  should  be,  to  bring  our  respective  com- 
munions, in  their  constitution,  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
usage,  into  strict  conformity  with  that  model.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  disputed  ;  but  certainly  we  must  believe  that  to 
ascertain,  from  our  own  stand-points,  what  is  the  apostolic 
model,  and  to  labor  to  conform  our  respective  communions 
to  it,  cannot  be  a  work  unprofitable^  nor  unacceptable  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  church. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  no  serious  Protestant  can  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  our  Protestant  world. 
The  foundation  of  all  moral  and  social  well-being  is  in 
religion ;  and  religion  cannot  coexist,  at  least,  not  in  its  efii- 
cacy,  with  our  sectarian  divisions,  dissensions,  and  animosi- 
ties. Union  is  loudly  demanded.  We  hear  the  cry  for  it 
from  all  quarters.  But  union  in  error  is  out  of  the  question. 
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"We  can  unite  only  on  ilie  truth,  and,  as  Christians,  onVj'  by 
ooiifonnlnf^  in  aft  things  to  the  apostolic  model.  Then, 
wliat  is  tins  hkhM  i  Tins  question  nece«8a.rily  opens  up  the 
whole  question  of  the  church, — the  great  question  of  what 
it  really  ifl,  of  it«  place  and  necetssity  in  the  ewnoiny  of 
Providence,  and  its  means  and  method  of  recoverinpstinnera 
and  aiding  the  <;rowth  and  sanctity  of  believers.  This  ques- 
tion is  to  be  utiswered  only  by  a  philosophic  apnea!  to  the 
apostles  and  fathers,  to  the  Bible  interpreted  by  tlie  light  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

The  churdi  is  the  divinely  instituted  body  for  the  recov- 
ery of  sinners,  and  the  growth  and  sanctification  of  bolieverB. 
It  is  not  an  anonudy  in  God's  univereo,  but  contemplated  by 
the  orij^inal  plan  of  (treation,  and  essential  to  itjs  complete 
realization.  All  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  all  the  events 
of  Providence,  i>resuppose  it,  and  point  to  it,  as  that  in  wliich 
they  are  to  receive  their  fullilment.  It  is  necessary,  ou  the 
same  ground  and  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Iucarn«tioTi 
was  necessary,  that  is  to  say,  because  man  can  commune  with 
God  only  by  virtue  of  some  medium  through  whicli  he  is 
revealed.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  no  man  can 
aeo  him  and  live ;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Father,  but  the 
Sou,  and  him  to  whom  the  Sou  reveals  him.  We  behold  the 
jrlory  of  the  Father  only  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
tiio  revelation  of  God.  Wo  see  nothing  without  a  medium. 
Wo  can  behold  no  object  but  through  the  medium  of  that 
which  is  distiuguishable  from  both  ourselves  who  behold, 
uud  the  object  beheld;  namely,  the  light.  Light  is  neither 
ourselves  nor  that  which  we  see,  but  tiie  simple  medium  of 
Bight,  without  which  there  would  be  no  sight.  So  the  only 
begotten  Sou  of  GoJ  is  the  ligiit  by  which  we  behold  the 
Father,  by  which  the  invisible  becomes  visible,  the  unap- 
proachablo  becomes  accessible.  The  Gospel  is  all  here  in 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation, — "tlie  mystery  of  godlinesB, 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

We  arc  obliged  hero  to  separate  from  our  Unitarian 
brethren,  with  whom  we  have  for  many  years  been  in  some 
degree  associated,  among  whom  we  have  so  many  friends, 
and  to  the  learning,  ability,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  great 
moral  worth  of  many  of  whom  we  can  bear  full  and  willing 
testimony.  Yet  wo  owe  it  to  them  and  to  ourselves  to  say, 
frankly,  that  we  cannot  reconcile  the  denial  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, tno  proper  divinity  and  proper  humanity  of  Christ, 
"the  mystery  of  godliness,"  with  faith  in  Christianity  at 
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tXl.  The  Gospel,  according  to  our  Unitarian  friends, 
appears  to  us  to  be  another  Gospel,  and  wlioUy  incompati- 
ble with  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord,  and  wholly  incompatible 
with  any  sound  doctrine  of  life.  Whoso  denies  that  the 
Word,  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us,  denies  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ; 
and  whoso  perceives  not  tlie  reason  and  necessity,  in  the 
economy  of  Providence,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, and  of  the  union,  without  confusion,  of  tlie  two  natures, 
the  human  and  the  divine,  in  the  one  person  of  Jesus,  it 
seems  to  us,  must  needs  perceive  nothing  of  the  reason  and 
necessity  of  the  Gosuel,  nor  of  the  profound  significance 
of  Cluistian  redemption. 

But  for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  originally  necessary 
that  the  Wokd,  which  is  God,  should  be  incarnated,  that  is, 
•enjbijdied  in  space  and  time,  so  that  we,  who  are  creatures 
of  space  and  time,  might  iiave  a  medium  of  communion 
with  that  which  transcends  space  and  time, — a  medium  of 
access  to  tlie  Father, — is  it  still  necesjsary  that  the  Word 
should  continue  to  be  embodied  and  dwell  among  us.  The 
incarnation  of  the  Word  two  thousand  years  ago  would  not 
avail  us,  if  there  were  no  present  incarnation.  Jesu^i,  inde- 
pendent of  all  present  embodiment  in  space  and  time, 
would  be  to  ns  precisely  wliat  he  was  before  he  was  born  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  would  Ixj  to  us  pure  spirit,  for  all 
is  pure  spirit  that  pertains  to  eternity,  and  therefore  invisi- 
ble and  inaccessible.  We  should,  then,  have  no  more  regu- 
lar or  certain  way  of  coming  into  a  suiritual  relation  with 
tlie  Father  of  spirits  than  we  should  have  had,  if  he  had 
not  come  at  all.  The  whole  rests  on  this  great  fact,  that  we 
can  commune  with  spirit  only  as  cmlxxlied,  that  is  to 
say,  through  the  medium  of  a  "prepared  Ixidy."  Hence, 
when  Jesus  saj's,  "Lol  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God  I" 
he  adds,  "  For  a  bod^'  hast  thou  prepared  me.-' 

The  radical  necessity  of  the  church  is  in  the  radical  neces- 
sity of  this  "  prepared  body  ;  "  and  the  radical  idea  of  the 
church  is,  tliat  it  reprodnccs  and  continues  the  incarnation  of 
the  WoED.  It  is,  as  St.  Paul  says,  the  ''  body  of  Christ ; "  and 
in  it  we  find  continued  the  same  union,  without  confusion, 
of  the  human  and  divine,  wliich  was  in  Christ  himself. 
As  Christ  was  the  revelation  of  the  Father,  the  light  by 
which  human  eyes  may  behold  the  Divinity,  mortality 
behold  immortality,  so  is  the  cliurch  the  revelation  of  Christ, 
the  light  by  which  we  behold  hira  in  whose  face  shines  the 
vou  rv.-38 
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glory  of  the  Father.    Hence,  Jesns,  addressing  his  disoiples^ 
as  the  churcli  says,  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." 

In  the  church  is  ever  present  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  who  is  one  with  the 
Fatlier  and  the  Son.  As  in  the  days  when  Jesus,  as  son  of 
Mary,  tabernacled  in  the  flesh,  we  would  have  approached 
him  bodily,  and  sat  at  his  feet  in  order  to  come  to  God  and 
learn  of  him ;  so  now  we  must  approach  the  church,  the 
reproduction  and  continuation,  so  to  speak,  of  his  body,  and 
learn  his  will,  receive  his  spirit,  and  ny  him  be  united  to 
God,  the  Father  of  life  and  the  Fountain  of  blessedness. 
Such  is  our  radical  conception  of  the  church.  It  is  to 
Christ  what  Christ  was  to  the  Father ;  and  as  the  Son  spoke 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Father,  because  the 
Fatlier  was  in  him,  and  he  in  the  Father ;  so  the  church 
speaks  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Christ,  because 
he  is  in  the  church  and  the  chnrch  in  him. 

The  radical  conception  of  the  church,  as  the  body  of 
Christ,  is  necessarily  that  of  an  authoritative  body,  but  of  a 
body  whose  authority  is  divine,  not  human.  'Aere  is  the 
source  of  the  error  of  Mr.  Sparks's  work  on  "  Episcopacy." 
Mr.  Sparks  is  a  Unitarian,  and  takes  up  the  suoject  from 
the  Unitarian  point  of  view.  As  a  Unitarian,  he  cannot 
conceive  of  the  union  of  perfect  God  and  perfect  man  in 
the  one  person  of  Jesus ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  he  caimot 
conceive  of  the  union  of  the  human  and  divine,  without 
confusion,  in  the  church.  Consequentlv,  as  he  sees  in  Jesus 
only  man,  he  can  see  in  the  church  only  human  authority ; 
and  this  authority  he  very  properly  rejects.  His  work  is  not 
properly  a  work  against  Episcopacy,  but  against  the  church 
as  an  authoritative  body,  and  all  the  doctrines  that  would 
tend  to  made  it  an  authoritative  body.  He  denies  the  right, 
not  merely  of  Episcopacy,  but  of  the  church  herself,  to 
claim  or  exercise  any  authority  over  the  individual  reason 
and  conscience,  and  therefore,  in  principle,  if  not  in  fact, 
her  right  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  life  and  conduct 
of  her  members.  The  church,  with  him,  therefore,  disap- 
pears, and  can  at  best  be  replaced  only  by  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  believers. 

•  But,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  principles  we  have  laid 
down,  Mr.  Sparks  not  only  rejects  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  tnerefore  the  cnurch  herself,  but  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  denies,  virtually,  that  God  through  Christ  has 
made  any  penuanent  provision  for  the  salvation  of  sinners^ 
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and  the  growth  and  sanctification  of  believers.  The  ques- 
tion he  raises  is  not  a  question  between  Episcopacy  and 
Congregationalism,  but  l)etween  church  and  no-church, 
iMJtween  apostolic  Christianity  and  no  Christianity. 

But  leaving  Mr.  Sparks  and  his  Unitarianism,  conceding 
to  him  that  no  human  authority  has  any  right  to  control  as 
in  faith  or  discipline,  yet  asserting  that  the  church  repre- 
sents the  authority  of  Cnrist,  or  rather,  is  the  human  medmm 
through  which  Clirist  exercises  his  divine  authority,  as  his 
body  which  was  crucitied  was  the  medium  through  which 
he  revealed  his  divine  Sonship,  we  may  still  ask,  Where  is 
this  authority  lodged  ?  Wlio  are  "  the  earthem  vessels  "  to 
whom  it  is  committed  ?  Is  it  committed  to  the  brotherhood, 
or  to  the  apostolic  mijiistry?  Here  is  the  true  question 
between  Episcopacy  and  Congregationalism.  Both  admit 
the  church ;  both  admit  it  to  be  an  authoritative  body ;  and 
both  admit  its  authority  to  be  not  its,  but  Christ's ;  that  is, 
not  its  authority  in  so  far  as  it  is  human,  but  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  divine.  Both  agree  that  no  human  authority  is  legit- 
imate, and  that  the  only  authority  which  is  legitimate  is 
Christ's  authority.  Both  agree,  also,  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  authority.  The  difference  is  solely  as  to  its 
depositaries  and  administrators. 

Congregationalism  asserts  that  the  authority  is  committed 
to  the  great  body  of  the  faithful,  that  is,  to  the  brotherhood. 
This  view  is  plausible,  and  seems  to  be  countenanced  to 
some  extent  by  the  opinions  and  practices  of  some  individ- 
uals or  portions  of  the  primitive  cnurch.  But  the  great  body 
of  the  cnurch  has  never  accepted  it  in  the  purely  Congregar 
tional  sense.  There  may  have  been  individuals  who  have 
contended  for  it ;  there  may  have  been,  here  and  there,  a 
local  congregation  that  virtually  practised  on  it ;  but  it  was 
the  exception,  not  the  rule ;  an  irregularity,  an  anomaly,  not 
the  established  order. 

Moreover,  this  view  labors  under  several  serious  practical 
difficulties.  The  faithful  must  be  the  depositaries  of  this 
authority  as  individuals,  or  as  a  body  corporate.  If  as  indi- 
viduals, docs  each  individual  possess  it  in  all  its  plenitude  ? 
If  80,  you  have  absolute  individuahsm,  and,  therefore,  no 
ecclesiastical  authority  at  all.  Is  it  lodged  with  the  majority? 
Then  you  ti-ansfer  to  the  church  what  Dorrism  is  in  politics, 
and  enable  any  numl)er  of  individuals,  however  disorderly, 
if  they  are  the  majority,  to  rule,  and  to  administer  the 
authority  as  they  please ;  and,  moreover,  you  have  no  crite- 
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rion  by  which  to  distingnfsh  between  the  acts  of  thd  faith- 
ful, and  those  of  otliers  professing  to  speak  in  tlieir  nsitne. 

If  you  aaeiimo  that  they  are  eiitriistea  with  this  authority 
only  in  their  corporate  capacity,  that  is,  ai^  one  sitigic  cor- 
ponite  body,  how  will  you  l)ring  together  the  whole  body, 
whicli  at  tfiis  mornetit  are  so  many  millions,  and  enable  them 
to  act  as  a  single  corporation,  with  an  official  voice,  through 
4U1  official  organ  'i 

If  you  assume  the  faithful  to  be  divided  into  separate  oon- 
gregations,  and  th.it  each  is  an  independent  polity,  possessirtg 
in  itjielf  the  right  to  claim  and  exercise  all  the  prerogatives 
•of  the  church  of  Chriet,  wo  demand  the  ]iririciple  of  this 
division.  May  any  number  of  individuals,  at  tneir  own 
pleasure,  come  together  and  resolve  themselves  into  a  Ghris- 
tiiin  C(»nn;rcgation.  and,  tiiei-efore,  into  a  church  of  Christ  ? 
Will  Bucli  congif^ation  bo  a  true  church  i  If  so,  you  must 
treat  it  as  a  church,  ami  extend  to  it  all  the  courtesy,  civility, 
fellowship,  due  from  one  Christian  CdngrugiUion  to  another. 
Supjiose,  then,  a  number  of  real  intidcls  should  come 
tf)gether,an<l  resolve  themselves  into  a  Christiun  church,  and 
tJieir  infidelity  t*>  Iw  Christianity,  3'ou  must  extend  your  fel- 
lowship to  them  ;  for  you  have  no  right  to  judge  them.  A 
case  bearing  some  analog'  to  this  has  actually  occurred  in 
onr  own  ncighliorhood.  We  know  a  Congregational  church 
whose  minietor  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  unl>eliever, 
and  yet  that  church  claims  the  fellowship  of  sister  Congro- 
gutional  churches,  and  our  Unitarian  friends  so  interpret 
Congregationalism  that  they  feel  that  they  cannot  disown 
either  the  church  or  its  mimster. 

If  you  say,  that  there  must  be  some  authority  outside  of 
the  congregation  comjKstent  to  decide  whether  it  be  or  bo 
not  a  Christian  church,  you  depart  fmm  Congregationalistn. 
But  assume  *uch  authonty,—  Wliere  is  it?  The  practice  is, 
•we  believe,  for  the  churches  alf«:!udy  existing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, officially  to  recognize  the  new  congregation. 
"Whence  the  right  of  the  neighboring  churches  to  do  this  ? 
Is  tlie  new  church,  when  recognized,  a  true  church  ?  If  bo, 
according  to  your  own  principles,  it  is  indej)endent,  and  po»- 
eesses  plenary  powers  as  the  church  of  Christ.  On  what 
firouud,  tijen,  m  case  it  becomes  heretical,  can  yon  so  far 
judge  it  as  to  withdraw  fellowship  from  it?  On  what 
ground,  moreover,  does  this  recognition  by  neighboring 
churches  introduce  the  new  congregation  into  the  family 
of  Christian  churches  11    They  must  theiuselves  have  beea 
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recognized  by  other  churches,  an.l  these  bj  others  still ;  and 
where  will  you  stop  this  side  of  churches  founded  by  tlie 
apostles  theuiselvee  f  The  churches  recognizing  must  tlieni- 
selvesbe  aiK)stolie,  or  their  recognition  is  good  for  nothing. 
How  establish  this  apostidic  chtiractcr,  witliout  establisliing 
tlieir  lineal  descent  from  apostolic  churches?  Congregatiou- 
aliijin,  then,  as  well  as  Episcopacy,  is  obliged  to  resort  to 

In  the  great  questions  concerning  the  church,  and  the 
regiilarity  uf  Protestant  churches,  we  have  here,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  all  the  dithoulties  usually  alleged  against  Episco- 
pacy, and,  if  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  cannot  make 
out  the  regular  succession  of  her  bishops,  still  less  can  Con- 
gregationalism make  out  the  regular  succession  of  Congrega- 
tional churches.  Partial  as  our  education  has  made  us  to 
Congregationalism,  we  should  be  loath  to  undertake  its  de- 
fence on  any  ground  whatever.  For  the  same  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  that  wo  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  would  we  reject  the  sovereignty  of  the 
brotherhood.  We  would  much  rather — if  it  mut>t  come  to 
this — be  under  one  tyrant  than  many.  Moreover,  we  can- 
not conceive  of  a  church  with  the  authority  lodged  in  the 
brotherhood.  The  minister,  if  commissioned  by  the  con- 
gregation, is  not  placed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  over  it,  is  not 
immediately  accountable  to  Christ,  but  mediately,  tlirough 
the  very  l)ody  over  winch  he  is  nominally  im  overseer. 
How  can  lie  rebuke,  warn,  reprove,  discipline,  teach  with 
authority,  the  very  body  from  which  he  derives  his  author- 
ity, and  which  may  revoke  it  at  will  ?  Make  your  clergynuin 
absolutely  dependent  on  his  congregation,  receiving  hia 
authority  from  it,  and  accountable  to  it  for  his  doctrines,  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  discharges  his  duty,  and  you  de- 
prive him  of  all  autliority  as  the  minister  of  God.  His  con- 
gregation are  his  mastere,  his  critics,  his  judges ;  and  every 
time  he  preaches,  he  is  virtually  on  trial,  and  the  (luestion  is, 
whether  his  congregation  shall  acquit  him  or  condemn  him, 
continue  him  in  his  pulpit,  or  dismiss  him,  and  send  hiui 
forth  to  the  world  branded  with  their  disapprobation.  The 
evils  of  Congregationalism  glare  upon  us  from  all  sides,  and 
deeply  are  they  felt  by  not  a  few  of  (.>ur  brethren  ;  and  sorry 
are  we  to  find  Bishop  Hopkins  an<l  his  brother  Evangelicafa 
taking  a  ground,  we  were  about  to  say,  even  below  that  of 
our  oTd-fashioned  Congregationalism.  Pnicticallv,  the  Con- 
gregatioQal  minister  ceases,  in  New  England,  to  be  the  min- 
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later  of  Christ  to  the  con/^rewation.  IIo  is  no  longer  a  bishop, 
or  oversoer,  plawd  by  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the  congrega- 
tion. The  coii^rt-i^ation  is  his  ovtM-socr  ;  utxl  in  ou5ii.-s  not  a 
few,  he  liecomes,  is  forced  to  become,  or  leave  his  char^^e,  the 
raei'c  tool  of  one  or  two  ignorant,  cojiceited,  perhaps  world- 
ly-minded, but  wealthy  and  influential  tnynilxsrs  of  liis  Hock, 
or  of  some  four  or  five  good  sistora,  who  Indeninify  thera- 
eolves  for  their  abstinence  from  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
by  getting  up  and  manfvging  alt  sorts  of  soeietieB  for  the 
general  and  particular  supervision  of  the  alTairn  of  their 
neighbocs.  Woe  to  the  poor  man,  if  he  rofnw  to  cooperate 
witli  the  restless,  the  gossiping,  the  fanatical  members  of 
liis  congregation,  ready  to  do  any  thing  and  every  thing  but 
lead  "miiet  and  jHjaccable  lives,  in  all  godliness  and  hon- 
esty." lie  must  be  foremost  in  their  daily  and  nightly  T6- 
ligioiis  and  vhUantfimpic  dissipation,  or  else,  ala» !  it  will  be 
instantly  discovered  that  he  is  an  unfaithful  minister  of 
•Christ,  unadaptcd  to  the  wants  of  his  congregation  ;  and, 
broken  in  health,  broken  in  spirit,  poor  and  friendless,  with 
a  wife  and  children,  it  may  be,  to  provide  for,  must  be  di*- 
niiased  in  disgrace,  to  make  way  for  another, — a  dapper  little 
man,  right  from  the  seminaiy,  and  with  just  as  little  religion 
in  his  heart,  as  brains  in  his  head. 

No,  we  have  had  enough  of  Congrpgationaliem,  Not  a 
few,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  letters  we  receive,  of  oar 
ablest  and  best  Congregational  divines  are  fully  satisfied  of 
the  utter  impraCti<'alMlity  of  the  Congregational  scheme.  It 
has  nm  itself  out,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  the  war  that  ia 
raging  against  Episcopacy.  We  may  not,  indeed,  be  able 
to  ac(;eiit  the  Anglican  church,  or  her  American  daughter, 
as  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  church  ;  but  she  has  departed 
less  from  tlie  apostolic  model  than  the  other  Protectant  eom- 
inutiions.  The  lay  delegation  admitted  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  of  this  country,  led  on  by  her  Duera, 
already  begins  to  show  the  evil  one  day  to  be  expected  from 
it;  and  the  original  cause  of  her  8«>paratioM  fnim  the  rest  of 
tlie  Catholic  church,  and  the  Protestant  elements  she  origi- 
nally acceijtcd  to  conciliate  the  Protestant  party,  are  now 
fihowing  themselves,  by  destroying  the  simplicity  of  her 
speech,  eomnelliiig  her  to  speak  with  a  double  tongue,  and 
rending  her  bow.nn  with,  we  fear,  an  invincible  dualism  ;  but 
still  she  retains  many  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and,  if  we  are  to  unite  on  any  ground  out  of  the 
£oiaan  couiiuunion,  she  must  be  the  nucleus  of  union  for 
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aU  that  portion  of  Protestantdora  which  gpeaks  tlie  English 
tongne.  She  has  it  in  her  power,  if  she  will  but  free  her- 
self from  her  Protestant  elements,  bring  ont  her  Catholic 
^letnetita, — elements  which  have  snrvived  the  Goths  and 
Vandals, — -in  their  truth  and  consistency,  to  perform  no 
mean  part  in  recalling  us  all  to  the  unit}'  of  Christendom,  to 
the  unity  of  the  church,  and  enabling  us  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  to  feel  that  the  terra  of  our  banishment  has  expired,  and 
tliat  we  may  henceforth  dwell  in  the  home  of  our  fathers. 


THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH  SCHISMATIC* 

[BVom  BrowiMoo'*  Quarterly  B«Tiew  for  Ootobw,  ISM.) 

We  have  introduced  Tfta  Omrchrnan  to  our  readers, 
because  we  have  a  liigh  respect  for  the  learning  and  ability 
of  its  distinguished  editor,  and  because,  as  the  organ  of 
tliat  section  or  the  Anglican  dmrch,  in  this  country,  which 
hag  i)een  supposed  to  have  some  Catholic  tendencies,  it 
undertakes  to  answer  certain  objections  to  Augliciinism 
brought  forward  in  our  review  of  the  Letters  of  Bishop 
Hopkins  on  Tfie  Novelties  whi-ch  disturb  our  Peace.  We 
stated,  in  our  remarks,  that  we  could  not  see  how  the  Angli- 
can chorcli,  on  the  principles  of  the  Oxford  divines,  could 
justify  her  separation  in  the  sixteenth  century  from  the 
chuixm  of  Rome.  According  to  these  principles,  as  we 
stated  tljem,  and  as  we  understand  Ths  Churchman,  to 
accept  them,  the  church  of  Christ  ia  a  single  corporate  body, 
existing  and  acting  only  in  its  corporate  cjvpacity,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  manifesting  its  will  only  through  cor}x)rate 
orgiius.  Hence,  the  separation  of  any  one  member,  or  par- 
ticular church,  from  the  communion  of  another,  not  antnor- 
ized  by  the  church  in  her  corporate  capacity,  speuiking 
tlirougli  her  cor[>orato  organs,  is  not  authorized  by  the 
chuivli.  The  separation  of  one  member  from  the  commun- 
ion of  anotlier,  not  aiithonzcd  by  the  church,  is  schism,. 
But  the  separation  of  the  cliurch  of  England  from  tliecom- 
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raunion  of  tho  church  of  Homo  was  not  aatliorized  by  the 
church.     Therefore,  tluit  ecpiiratiun  was  schiein. 

This  wfi8  8ul)9tantially  our  argmiicnt.  The  Churchman 
iidinits  that  the  church  is  a  corporation,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  can  exist  and  act  only  in  its  corporate  capacity ;  buttoth& 
a#s<.Ttion,  that  it  Ciiii  nmtiifcst  its  will  only  through  corpo- 
nite  organs,  and,  therefore,  tiiat  the  separation  of  one  mem- 
ber from  the  eoininnnion  of  another,  not  authorized  by 
tlitj  church  speaking  through  her  corp<.)rate  organs,  is  not 
authorized  by  the  church  at  all,  he  o|)pose8,  or  Bccms  to 
oppose,  1.  The  invisibility  of  tho  corjxiration,  that  is,  of 
the  church,  and  2.  That  the  analogy  of  the  corporate  body 
to  the  natural  body  is  inadmisetiblu,  and  therefore  no  argu- 
ment founded  on  the  aflaumption  of  such  analogy  can  be 
valid.     lie  says: — 

"If  Mr,  Brnwnson  hod  Uirmttd  a  eorponitloa  nn  'invisible  body,'  he 
would  luivu  hmi  lx)tl)  truth  and  authority  on  hiu  side  ;  b\it  we  apprehend 
ituit  he  Ikaa  neither,  whun  \w  uiHltes  a  '  risible  centre '  and  a  '  vlolble 
heud  '  easc'iilhd  to  the  fxistence  of  such  Ixxly,  A  vorpuntUun  mtiy  hnve 
A  particuliir  place  for  the  trunsactlon  of  business,  and  lu  officer  to  pny 
dlde  ill  ita  pn>c(%dingH  ;  and  thin  place  and  this  oflicer  mny  in  ou  lin> 
proper  and  tnct»phorlcal  sense  Iks  ciilled  ilM  '  centre '  and  '  head.'  So  far 
iirii  they,  however,  from  di^clmrging  tho  fiinctlonB  corrcsjKinding  to  the 
heart  and  head  of  the  niitural  b<Mly,  that  they  are  mere  accident*  of  tho 
cor|M>rati()n,  and  not  at  all  ueceasary  to  ita  unity,  individuality,  or  cur- 
ixrratc  fncuHy." 

77m  Churchman  must  pardon  us  for  saying  tliat  we  do 
not  jjerceivc  the  pertinency  of  Hiie  reply,  even  admitting 
its  abstnict  trutli,  which,  however,  we  are  far  from  aflmit- 
ting.  It  is  true,  we  applied  the  tcruis  "  visible  centre  *'  and 
"  visible  head  "  to  the  eeclcsltifltioiil  corporation  ;  but  we  evi- 
dently meant  no  more  by  them,  in  our  argument,  than  that 
a  corporation,  if  but  one  cor]X)ration,  must  have  a  visible 
unity,,  a  unity  of  thought  and  will,  and  an  ufBcial  organ 
thi\»ugh  whicii  tho  thought  and  will  are  to  be  expressed  and 
executed.  27ie  Churchiium  luis  apparently  mi8a|)prehended 
our  allusion  to  the  church  of  Uoine.  lie  replies  to  us  as 
if  we  had  asserted  that  tho  pouc  and  the  church  of  Rome 
are  the  source  of  tho  authority  of  the  corporation. 
But  we  asserted  no  such  thing.  We  did  not  contend  that 
it  is  essential  to  tlio  exiiitenco  of  a  corporation  that  it 
have  a  head  ruling  by  virtue  of  its  own  mhorcnt  author- 
ity ;  but  that  the  body  cannot  exist  and  act  as  a  coi^ 
jH)ration  without  an  official   head  through  which  it  may 
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declare   and   execute   its  will.     For   atight  that  we  eaid, 
tlie   authority  may  be  vested  in  the  whole   body.     The 

anestion  beiore  ns  was  not.  Where  is  the  authority  of 
le  church  vested  ?  but,  "What  is  the  legal  mode  of 
expressing  it?  We  aeeurued,  that  a  corporation  is  a  corpora- 
tion only  on  condition  of  possessing  corporate  unity,  and 
cert-iin  organs  through  which  to  act;  and  txiat  it  never  does 
or  can  act,  mia  corporation,  save  in  and  through  these 
organs.  Is  The  Ch  urchman  prepared  to  dispute  this  ?  A. 
corporation  wanting  unity,  indi\'idnality,  is  obviously  no 
corporation  at  all ;  and  a  corporation  having  no  organs 
through  which  to  act  is  at  best  a  merely  possible  corpora- 
tion, not  an  actual  corporation  ;  for  it  has  no  cor2>ordto 
faculty,  tliat  is,  no  ability  to  perform  a  single  corporate  act. 
The  state  without  organs,  that  is,  constituted  autnorities,  is 
no  true  state ;  it  is  at  best  only  the  state  in  abeyance.  It 
cannot  act  as  the  state  ;  it  can  discharge  none  of  the  funfr 
tions  of  a  state. 

Equally  evident  is  it,  that  what  is  not  done  by  the  indi- 
viduals composing  the  corjx>ration  through  its  corporate 
organs,  or  constituted  authorities,  is  nut  dune  by  the  corpo- 
ration. The  resolutions  of  the  people  of  Miiseachusftts, 
unless  these  be  convened  by  legal  warrant,  cannot  be  the 
resolutions  of  the  Stats  of  Massachusetts.  The  membei-s  of 
the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  coming  together  as  so 
many  indindnals,  without  form  of  law,  are  not  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  however  unanimous  they  may  be  in  their  acts, 
their  acta  cannot  be  laws,  unless  passed  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution,  the  foniis  of  law,  and  signed  by  the  projKT 
officers.  So  of  any  incorporated  company.  Its  acts  are  cor- 
porate acts,  authorized  by  the  corporation,  and  binding  on 
It,  only  when  done  by  it  legally  convened,  as  the  corporation, 
and  acting  through  its  proper  officers. 

The  principle  here  contended  for  must  apply  equally  to 
the  church,  if  the  church  be  a  corporation.  It  must  be  an 
organic  body,  organized  into  an  artificial  individual,  and 
have  appropriate  organs  through  which  to  express  and  exe- 
cute its  will ;  and  then  only  what  is  done  through  thcso 
orpins  is  done  legally,  that  is,  bv  the  church.  This  is  wliat, 
and  all,  we  contended  for.  We  did  not  contend  that  the 
pope  is  the  sovereign  of  the  church,  but  simply  that  lie  is  its 
visible,  official  head,  through  which  the  will  of  the  ciiurch 
must  be  expressed  and  executed,  in  order  to  be  legally 
expressed  and  executed.    More  than   this  wo  of  course 
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believe ;  for  we  hold  the  pope  to  be,  not  the  vicar  of  tlio 
•church  merely,  but  al«o  the  vicar  of  Christ;  but  tJiis  is  all 
that  was  assumed  in  our  argument,  and  all  that  we  ju<lge  it 
necessarj'  to  assame  in  order  to  convict  the  Angliciin  church 
of  bcliisin. 

Admitting,  tlien,  for  the  moment,  that  the  analogy  of  the 
corponite  body  to  the  natural  body  is  not  coinnlete,  our 
nrguiuent  is  not  invalidated  ;  because  we  do  not  round  our 
arguuient  on  the  assumption  of  such  analogy,  in  any  senM* 
in  which  The  Churchman  has  objected  to  it.  He  denies 
that  analogy  only  wheJi  the  head  of  the  corporation  is 
jissnmed  to  govern  the  corporation  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  head  governs  the  natural  body ;  but  we  have  asserted 
the  head  not  as  governing  the  corporation,  hut  simply  as  the 
organ  through  which  the  corporation  must  govern.  A  head 
in  this  lajit  sense  is  essential  to  the  very  oxistence  of  a  cor- 
poration ns  nit  actiiiil  corporation. 

Nor  Iwtter  founded  is  the  objection,  that  the  corjioration 
is  "an  invisible  body."  Iti  this  objection  The  Churchman 
asseiis  the  invisibility  of  the  church,  that  is,  that  the  church 
is  an  invisiljle  botly  ;  and  from  the  invisibility  of  the  church 
he  apparently  concludes,  though  his  re;isoiiing  is  exceed- 
ingly vagne  and  uncertain,  to  the  invisibility  of  its  organs, 
vnd  thcrcfari'  that  an  act  of  the  church,  or  any  i»ortion  of  it, 
ill  order  to  be  legitimate,  docs  not  need  to  be  done  through 
visible  organs.  Con8e<iucntly,  admit  that  the  separation  <»f 
the  church  of  Kngland  was  an  act  nut  autiiori/cd  by  the 
cori>oration  speaking  tlirough  visible  organs,  it  docs  not  fol- 
low that  it  was  not  authorized  liy  the  church  ;  for  it  may 
have  been  done  by  the  church  speaking  through  its  invisible 
organs.  Therefore,  it  does  not  nccef^sarily  follow  that  the 
separution  wa8  schibinatic.  If  this  is  not  his  argument,  we 
do  not  comprehend  the  force  of  his  objection,  nor  wherefore 
he  should  have  quoted  Blackstone's  assertion  of  a  corpora- 
tion,  namely,  "  A  corporation,  being  an  invisible  body,  can- 
not matufest  its  intentions  by  any  personal  act  or  oral  dis- 
course." 

liut  to  tliia  we  object,  1.  That,  strictly  speaking,  a  cor- 
poration is  not  an  invisible  Iwdy ;  and  a.  That,  though  a 
corporation  may  not  be  able  to  manifest  its  intentions  by  a 
1'trsonal.  act  or  oral  discourse,  yet  it  must  be  able  to  mani- 
fest it«  intentions,  and,  therefore,  have  organs  through 
\rliich  to  manifest  them,  or  be  at  best  only  a  merely  poa- 
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Bible  corporation,  not  an  actual  corporation.     To  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  otherwise,  it  would  be  as  if  it  were  not. 

A  single  legal  anthority  vrill  suffice  to  sustain  our  first 
objection. 

"A  corporation,"  says  Mr.  Eyd,  as  quoted  with  approbation  bj 
Angell  aod  Ainee,  "is  as  visibJe  a  body  as  an  army;  {or,  though  the 
commi&sion  or  aulltorily  be  not  seen  by  every  one,  yet  the  body  united 
by  that  authority  tn  seen  by  all  but  the  blind.  When,  therefore,  a  cor- 
poration is  said  to  be  invisible,  that  expression  must  be  undenstood  of  tlia 
right  in  rnany  persons  rolleclively  to  act  as  a  corporation,  and  then  it  U 
aa  visible  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  any  other  right  whatever  of  which 
natural  persons  are  capable." — AngtU  and  Amt$  on  Grt'porati'fnt,  p.  6. 

But  even  admit  that  the  corporation,  qua  corpomtion,  is 
invisible,  yet  the  uidividuals  composing  it,  and  the  organs 
through  which  it  acte,  arc  visible,  and  Uiis  is  all  tlie  \'iBibil- 
itv  we  contended  for.  The  autliority  of  tlie  olmrch,  all 
admit,  ie  invisible;  fur  it  is  the  authority  of  Clirist,  who  is 
its  invisible  Head.  But  the  f|uestiou  we  raised  does  not 
turn  on  this,  but  on  tlie  visibility  of  tlie  organs  through 
which  that  authority  is  expressed.  Is  The  Churchman  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  the  church  is  the  visible  depouitory  of 
the  doctrines,  and  the  visible  medium  of  the  authdrit}',  of 
Christ  on  earth?  Does  not  The  Churchman  hold,  as  well 
aa  we,  that  Clu'ist  both  cumuii&iiioned  his  <;hun.'h  to  teach  all 
nations,  and  commanded  us  all  to  huttr  the  churdi  i  But,  if 
tlie  church,  that  is,  tlie  ecdesia  durtms,  be  not  visible,  how 
are  wo  to  recognize  it,  to  know  when  we  hear  its  voice  aiid 
receive  its  teachings,  or  when  wc  do  not  i 

Tlie  validity  of  the  second  objection  we  liave  already 
established,  in  establishing  the  necessity  of  organ-s  tlirougli 
which  the  church  may  manifest  its  intentions.  The  church 
i&  to  teach  ;  bat  how  can  it  teach,  if  it  ha\'c  no  organ  for 
teaching  i  We,  the  ccde«ia  divcc/i^,  are  to  hear  it ;  but 
how  can  we  hear  it,  if  it  have  no  voice  (  And  how  can  it 
litter  its  voice  withuut  a  vocal  organ  J  .\nd  if  the  organ  be 
not  visible,  cognizable,  how  slnul  we  distinguish  the  voice 
of  the  church  trora  any  other  voice,  or  know  it  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  church?  Th^  Churchman,  as  well  as  we, 
demands  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  church.  Then  he 
must  abandon  tlic  fiction  of  an  invisible  church,  and  con- 
cede the  church  to  be  a  visible,  organic  body,  existing  in 
space  and  time,  with  visible  organs  for  the  perceptible  maoi- 
festatiou  of  its  intentions. 

Furthermore^  the  best  legal  authorities  Bastaln  the  anal- 
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ogy  of  the  corporate  body  to  the  natural  body  much  more 
fully  than  Th<^  Churchman  soome  to  suspect.  Chief  Ju»- 
tiof  Marsliiill  doKdes  a  cor|xinition  to  be, — 

"Au  arlificlul  Inxly,  pcM(M»siQg  ci<rlain  pruperties  ;  among  the  nost 
iioportitnl  of  wkiclt  uru  immorUUil)/,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed 
tmUvidaiiliiy  ;  propcrtieta  by  which  tho  parpctunl  succession  of  niiuiy  p«r- 
•0U9  tia<  conxidored  as  thcsnmo,  and  may  net  m  n  single  individual.  " — 
Angdl  and  Amt»  on  Ci>r(M/ratinM,  p.  2. 

Jacob,  iti  Jiis  Liiw  Dk'tiuiiarv,  lu  well  as  Tomlins,  in  his, 
liuiiHcs  a  udrporation  {corjiwnlio)  to  Ik;, — 

"A  iKKly  politic,  or  tncorporato  ;  so  cnllod.  its  the  persons  composing 
it  an  inad«  Intnn  iKnly,  hihI  of  cnpitclty  to  tnkc  nnd  j^int.  &c.  Or,  il 
is  na  Boieinbly  and  juininK  lugvthur  of  many  Into  one  fellowship  and 
br(>Uicrlio(Hl,  whert-of  otio  i»  hciul  mid  chief,  and  tile  rent  are  the  body  ; 
and  ihtxhuui  iukI  Ixxly  knit  togutliur  miikc  the  corporation  :  Also,  it  is 
ij4.iUHtitut4xl  of  Aevorul  incinlK^rs  Uke  unto  tht  natural  bodf),  and  formed  by 
fiction  of  law  to  undiira  forevur." 

Another  authority  adds, — 

"  A  corponitiou  aggregate  [as  distingiiislied  from  a  corporation  sole  ]> 
It  an  artificial  iKKly  of  men  composod  of  divers  constituent  mcmln'r*  ml 
ttutar  eorporif  humani;  tho  ligaments  of  which  body  politic,  or  artiflcinl 
body  art'  the  franchises  and  liberties  thereof,  which  bind  and  unite  all  its 
members  together;  and  the  whole  frame  and  essence  of  the  corporation, 
consist  therein." — 1  Baam't  Abridgment,  p.  600. 

The  analogy  of  the  corporation  to  the  natural  body  i& 
recognized  and  iusisted  upon  by  all  these  authorities.  They 
all  go  to  prt»ve  that  a  corporation  tjna  corporation,  must  be 
an- individuality,  and  pof*o88  a  central  will  or  unity  of  voli- 
tion, together  with  a  head  or  organ  for  it8e.\prenfiion.  The 
chureli,  then,  since  it  is  conceded  to  be  a  corporation,  must 
poseesB  the  satne  ;  and  its  whole  frame  and  essence,  as  a  cor- 
poration, must  consist  in  its  being  knit  and  bound  together 
into  one  artificial  body,  with  a  central  will,  and  unitary 
organs  for  expressing  and  executing  it.  All  this  is  involved 
in  the  very  conception  of  has  a  body  corporate,  or  corpora- 
tion, in  distinction  from  a  mere  aggregation. 

This  assumed,  we  return  to  our  former  argument.  Tho 
eeparation  of  one  member  of  the  church  from  tlie  commun- 
ion of  another,  nut  authorized  by  the  church  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  is  not  authorized  by  the  church  at  all,  and  ie  there- 
fore irregular  and  M^hinniatic.  The  antecedent  we  have 
proved  from  tlie  adiui8si(jn  of  the  cliurch  as  u  corporation, 
and  from  the  very  conception  of  a  corporation  it&Ai.    Tlie 
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conclusion  ia  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  charch  ie  one 
boiiy,  and  all  the  members  are  memhers  one  of  another. 
jSicut  eniin  in  uno  corpore  muJta  imnnbra  A(j//&niu«,  omnia 
autem  m^jnbra  non  ewndemadtim  hab^nt :  ita  unum  cor- 
puf!  siiinus  in  C7iristo^  bisocu  actem  altek  altekics  mem- 
bra, Kora.  xii.  4,  5;  and  again,  Sicut  enim  corpus  unum 
€si,  ct  m^emhroi  hal>^  vmUa  ;  omnia  autem  membra  corporis 
<:tim  sint  mulia,  unum  tavien.  corpus  aunt"^  ita  d  Christum 

Vo8  autetn  estU  corpiu  Chri«ti^  et  meicbra  dk 

MEMBRO,  1  Cor.  xii,  12,  27.  It  ie  by  tlie  intercommunion  of 
inetntxjr  with  member,  each  with  each,  and  each  with  the 
whole,  that  the  unity  or  solidarity  of  the  whole  is  effected 
and  maintained,  lie  that  is  in  commanion  with  a  member 
is  in  communion  with  the  body  ;  and  consequently,  he  that 
withdraws  or  separatee  from  the  communion  of  the  mem- 
ber withdraws  or  separates  from  tlie  communion  of  the 
body.  Therefore,  the  memlK^r  separating  from  the  com- 
munion of  a  member,  witliout  the  authority  of  tfie  body, 
is  guilty  of  schism  ;  for  scliism  is  the  unauthorized  separa- 
tion from  the  Iwdy. 

The  separation  of  one  member  of  the  church  from  the 
communion  of  another,  without  tlie  authority  of  the  church, 
is  schism.  But  the  churcli  of  England  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  without  the  authority 
of  the  church.  Therefore,  tlie  church  of  England  was 
guilty  of  schism.  The  church  of  England,  by  confession  of 
The  Churchm/in,  was  not  the  church,  in  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  the  corporation,  but  only  a  member  of  it. 
Admit,  what  however  we  admit  merely  for  tlie  sake  of  the 
argument,  tliat  the  church  of  Rome  was  also  only  a  partic- 
ular church,  and  therefore,  only  a  meml>er  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Yet,  to  separate  from  the  communion  of  Rome, 
according  to  the  principles  we  have  established,  was,  still, 
to  separate  from  the  church  of  Christ,  unless  the  church  of 
Rome  had  separated  herself,  or  been  separated  by  a  com- 
petent authority,  from  the  church  of  Christ,  but  the 
church  of  Rome  had  not  separated  herself,  nor  been  sep- 
arated by  a  competent  authority,  from  the  church  of  Christ. 
Therefore,  the  church  of  England,  in  separating  from  her 
communion,  separated  from  tlie  communion  of  the  church 
of  Christ. 

We  prove  the  minor  by  plain  historical  facts.  Prior  to 
the  reionnation,  the  whole  clinrch  of  Christ,  save  con- 
demned heretics  and  acknowledged  scliismacics,  was  in  com- 
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mnnion  with  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  no  act  of  the 
ecclesiastical  corporation  can  be  pleaded,  cutting  her  off 
from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  bod^-.  She  possessed 
and  exercised  all  the  rights  and  immunities  incident  to  an 
integral  member  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

But  you  say,  that  she  had  separated  herself  virtually,  if 
not  actually,  from  the  church  of  Christ,  by  having  cor- 
rupted the  word  of  God,  and  departed  from  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  By  her  corruptions  and  lieresies,  she 
had  ceased  to  be  an  integral  portion  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
Therefore,  to  separate  from  lier  communion  was  not  to  sep- 
arate from  the  cnurch  of  Christ. 

Admitting  the  premises,  we  must  of  course  concede  the 
conclusion.  But  against  these  premises  we  allege,  lirst,  that 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  ciiurch,  prior  to  the  reformation, 
was  the  faith  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  condemned  heretics  and  schismatics,  not  to  be 
counted.  If  Rome  had  departed  from  the  faith,  the  whole 
church,  qxia  church,  had  departed  from  it  and  become  he- 
retical, and  therefore  had  failed.  But  Christ  has  promised 
that  his  church  shall  not  fail,  and  given  it  assurance  of 
exemption  from  error,  in  promising  it  the  spirit  of  truth, 
which  shall  lead  it  into  all  truth,  and  to  be  with  it  himself 
all  days  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world.  But  Christ  is 
God,  and  it  is  impo&sible  for  God  to  promise  and  not  to  fulfil. 
Therefore,  his  promise  made  to  the  church  could  not  fail. 
But,  if  the  promise  of  Christ  could  not  fail,  the  church 
could  not  lapse  into  heresy.  Then  the  church,  of  Rome, 
since  its  faith  was  that  of  the  whole  Christian  church,  had 
not  lapsed  into  heresy,  and  therefore  was  not  corrupt  and 
heretical,  as  the  argument  presupposes. 

But,  secondly,  admitting  that  the  church  of  Rome  had 
become  corrupt  and  heretical,  tlie  fact  needed  to  be  known 
and  judicially  established  by  a  competent  tribunal,  before 
any  particular  church  could  have  the  legal  right  to  with- 
draw from  its  communion.  The  only  competent  tribunal 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  question,  and  to  convict  Rome  of 
heresy,  which  alone  could  Justify  separation  from  her  com- 
munion, was  the  ecclesiastical  corporation  in  its  unity  and 
integrity,  acting  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  speaking 
through  its  official  organs.  Now  the  church  of  England 
was  not  this  ecclesiastim  corporation,  and  therefore  was  not 
in  herself  alone  competent  to  establish  judicially  the  fact, 
that  Rome  was  corrupt  and   heretical.     But  she  estab- 
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lished  it  by  no  authority  but  her  own.  She  then  did  not 
establish  it  by  a  competent  authority.  Then  she  did  not 
establish  it  at  all.  xlien  she  had  no  right  to  assume  it  as 
established,  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of  her  separation.  To 
separate  from  the  Roman  communion,  before  that  com- 
munion was  convicted  of  heresy  by  a  competent  tribunal, 
was  schism,  according  to  the  principles  established,  and 
which  The  Chv/rchmcm  cannot  gainsay.  But  the  church 
of  England  did  separate  before  that  communion  was  con- 
victed of  heresy.  Therefore,  the  separation  was  schism. 
"We  see  no  possible  escape  from  this  conclusion. 

"Will  The  Churchman  plead  the  authority  of  the  word  of 
God,  written  and  unwritten?  But  no  particular  church  or 
member  of  the  universal  church  is  the  ultimate  judge  of 
what  the  word  of  God  teaches.  Before  he  can  plead  the  word 
of  God  in  his  justification,  he  must  adduce  a  aecision  of  the 
universal  church,  in  its  highest  judicial  capacity,  declaring, 
that,  by  the  word  of  God,  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome  are  heretical.  But  no  such  decision  was  adduced,  no 
such  decision  can  be  adduced.  Therefore  he  cannot  appeal 
to  the  word  of  G«d,  for  such  appeal  would  be  a  mere  beg- 
ging of  the  question. 

"Will  he  go  further,  and  contend  that  a  national  council  is 
competent  to  declare  authoritatively  the  word  of  God,  and 
to  determine  what  is  or  is  not  heresy;  and  say,  that  the 
national  council  of  England  condemned  Rome  as  heretical, 
and  tlierefore  the  church  of  England  was  not  guilty  of 
schism  in  separating  from  the  Roman  communion  ?  "We 
have  too  much  confidence  in  his  principles  as  a  sound  church- 
man to  believe  th\t  he  will  take  this  ground ;  but  if  he 
should,  we  reply, — 

1.  That  it  contradicts  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
church,  according  to  which  it  is  only  a  univerKil  council 
that  is  competent  to  declare  what  is  or  is  not  heresy; 
and  a  national  council,  when  it  goes  beyond  matters  of  local 
discipline,  is  of  no  authority,  unless  its  decisions  are  accepted 
or  assented  to  by  the  universal  church.  But,  waiving  this, 
we  deny, — 

2.  That  the  church  of  England  proceeded  by  the  author- 
ity of  even  a  national  council.  First,  no  council,  provincial, 
national,  or  oecumenical,  is  really  a  council,  unless  convened 
by  legal  warrant  from  the  chief  pastor  of  the  church.  The 
church  is  an  independent  polity  in  itself,  and  in  no  sense 
dependent  on  the  civil  government.    The  authority  of  the 
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cuuncil  18  not  derived  froni  tlio  emperor  or  prince  by  whose] 
permission  or  edict  it  is  ameinbled,  but  from- the  official 
lipad  of  tlte  eecleeittstical  corporation.  The  consent  or  war- 
rant of  the  prince  is  eseential  only  so  far  as  concerns  the 
peaceable  asflcinbling  of  the  council,  and  so  far  as  the  conn- 
cil  may  deliberate  «n  matters  purely  temporal.  Now  in 
England,  at  tlie  time  of  the  reionnation,  no  legal  council 
waij  called,  for  none  was  called  by  the  consent  or  warrant  of 
the  authority  ci>nii)etviit  tu  eonvoTke  a  council.  But  waiving 
this,  in  point  of  fart,  the  coiideninatioii  of  Rome  was  not 
pronounced  by  a  council,  nor  was  the  separation  authorized 
Dy  R  council,  out  by  aei  ^>/^ ^>a/*Ztam#>i/.  There  may  have 
been  a  convocation,  but  everybody  knows  that  there  was  no 
free  council.  The  whole  matter  was  begun,  carried  on,  and 
Completed,  by  the  anthority  of  the  king  .and  parliament,  an 
authority  unknown  to  thcccclcfiiastical  corporation.  Bishop 
Jewell,  Jti  hie  Ajiohtjy  of  t fie  Chnroh  of  A» gland,  says, — 

"  Nc'illiLT  huvu  tvc  dutiv  tliut  wi*  lisvo  donu  altoytUitr  wULoul  btahopa, 
or  witbuul  a  council.  The  mnttor  bivlh  been  treated  in  open  ptirliament, 
wilh  long  consultation,  aud  before  u  notuble  synod  and  coavocalion." 

()u  which  the  editor  of  the  edition  before  ue,  the  profleot 
Protcstimt  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Maryland, 
remarks, — 

"  JowcU'b  caufto  would  bare  been  no  worse,  If  it  had  wanted  this  pie*. 
Thr  l)c«l  frienils  of  the  cliurch  of  EnifJHnd  have  ever  been  ready  to 
acknowledg:?,  thnt  it  would  Imve  l>een  hnppy,  tand  parliament  possessed 
a  far  less  conxpiciiouij  Kimre  in  iiH  refornmtioti.  The  measure  was  one 
of  n»ee$*ity ;  Tor  ullbou^b  thn  gn-At  iKvly  of  the  people,  and  the  prin- 
cipal nobility,  were  friendly  i«  the  refonnalioii.  yet  a  large  majority 
of  the  cl'-r^'y  rctnincd  their  attachment  to  the  diHttnguUhing  dognuw  of 
popery,  ntid  were  strenuous  in  their  opfxMl ion  to  tJic  niakMiin^o  which 
were  taken  for  their  auppre«siou.  Left  to  Uteiiu>diie»,  they  would,  in  all 
probabiUly.  ftave  quietly  rflnpittd  itUo  milnnmiun  to  tht  yoke  ((f  Rome.    Lay 

IWrLUKJfCK   WAS   KMPl.OVED  BY  THK  PJIOVIUKNCK  OK  QoD  (0  TO  KirrKCT 
TUB   PUUre'IOATION    OV   HIS  CHOltCU."  * 

Here  the  great  and  important  fact  is  admitted.  The  sep- 
aration was  not  by  authority  of  the  church  of  England, 
y»*a  church;  for,  ii  loft  to  herself,  she  would  have  contin- 
ued in  the  communion  of  Rome.  The  separation  waa 
effected  by  l-ay  iiiHuonce,  an  influence,  as  such,  not  recog- 
nized in  the  church  of  God,  wluch  vests  the  authority,  not 


*  Apology  of  th»  OhurrA  of  England,    By  John  Jewell,  Bishop  of  Balia* 
boiy.    New  York:  1831.    pp.  1»2.  198. 
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in  the  laity,  but  in  the  pastors  and  teachers.  The  simple 
fact  is,  a  portion  of  the  laitv  of  Engluud,  wielding  the  civil 
autliority,  aided  by  a  few  of  the  cler«jy,  against  the  wishes 
and  convictions  of  tlie  church  of  England,  violently  sep- 
arated her  from  the  communion  of  Konje.  Let  it  not,  then, 
be  said,  tliat  it  waj*  done  by  a  free  council  deliberate!}'  con- 
I  vieting  Rome  of  heres}',  and  therefore  forbidding  commun- 
ion with  her.  No  council  ever  met  in  England  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  would,  if  free,  have  passed  any 
■condemnation  on  the  church  of  Rome.  By  what  aothoritj-, 
then,  of  the  church,  has  Rome  ever  been  declared  heretical, 
and  a  6<)lid  ground  of  separation  from  her  commaoion 
estabhshcd  1     IJy  none  at  all. 

But  The  Churchman  goes  further,  and  contends  that  the 
clmrch  of  England  has  never  separated  from  the  commun- 
ion of  the  Catholic  church.  "  We  deny,"'  he  says,  "  that 
the  church  of  England  lias  ever  separated  itself  from  the 
rest  of  the  universal  church  ;  and  we  deny  that  the  rest  of  the 
universal  church,  acting  in  its  corporate  capacitv',  has  ever 
separated  from  the  church  of  England.  To  thia  we 
reply,—     . 

1.  That  tlie  church  of  England,  in  separating  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Kotne,  while  that  church  was, 
as  we  have  seen  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  separation,  an 
integral  part  of  the  Catholic  church,  did  separate  from  the 
communion  of  the  Catholic  church.  So  long  as  the  church 
of  Rome  was  unconvicted  of  schism  or  heresy,  before  a 
competent  tribunal,  separation  from  it  was  separation  from 
the  Catliolic  clmrch.  But  particular  churches,  iicoording 
to  the  acknowledged  constitution  of  the  church,  iutercom- 
mune  through  their  bishops  or  chief  pastors.  Consequently, 
to  withdraw  from  the  communion  of  a  bishop  or  chief 
pastor  is  to  withdraw  from  the  communion  of  the  church 
over  which  he  presides.  But  The  Churchman  confesses 
that  the  church  of  England  did  separate  from  the  comraiin- 
niou  of  the  pope  or  hi^hop  of  Rome.  Therefore,  it  sefia- 
rated  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  There- 
fore. ag;un,  it  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  Cath- 
olic chureh,  of  which  the  cliurch  of  Rome  was  an  integnd 
member.     But  we  reply, — 

2.  That,  whether  bv  her  own  act  or  that  of  the  universal 
church,  the  church  of^  England  is  separated  from  tlie  com- 
munion of  the  Catholic  chureh.  The  Churchman,  we  pre- 
sume, will  not  contend  that  his  church  is  in  commnnion  with 
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tlie  non-epi«copal  churches,  whose  oi-dera  it  does  not  recog- 
nize. It  certainly  is  not  in  coninmnion  witli  the  church  of 
llotne,  or  with  iiny  of  the  particular  churclics,  sticli  as  the 
Spanish,  the  French,  the  GJerman,  &c.,  which  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See.  Nor  is  it  in  coininuniou  with 
the  Greek  church,  the  Armenian,  the  Neetorian,  or  any  of 
the  eastern  cliurchea,  which  are  not  in  comnuinion  with 
Rome.  There  is  no  church  that  intercoinmutie*  with  th« 
Anglican.  As  a  qoeetion  of  fact,  it  ie  a  solitary  church, 
extending  communion  to,  and  receiving  it  from,  no  other 
Christian  body  on  earth.  Now,  of  two  thinj^s.  one :  Either 
the  chiircii  of  England,  as  existing  in  the  British  dominions 
and  in  this  country,  is  the  one  iloly  Catholic  church,  the 
church  corponition  in  its  unity  and  integrity,  or  it  is  a  ix>dy 
distinct  and  apart  from  the  itoly  Catholic  church.  It  is  not 
the  firdt,  by  tno  confession  of  Ttie  Cliurchnian,  and  of  h11 
Anglicjjns,  none  of  whom  dare  call  it  the  whole  Catholic 
church,  or  pretend  tliat  it  is  any  thing  more  than  a  part,  a 
branch,  of  the  Catholic  church.  It  is  not  a  part  or  bninch, 
because  the  parts  or  branches  all  intercominune,  and  it,  as 
we  have  seen,  communes  with  no  ecclesiastical  body  but 
itself.  Then  we  are  forced  to  adopt  tlie  second  conclusion, 
that  it  is  a  body  distinct  and  separate  from  the  Holy  Catho' 
lie  church. 

Now,  it  matters  not  whether  this  separation  be  by  her 
own  act,  or  by  that  of  the  Catholic  church.  She  is  in  either 
case  alike  a  schismatic  body.  If  slie  has  separated  lier»elf 
by  her  own  act,  she  is  guilty  of  schism  ;  and  if  she  has  been 
excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  church  by  an 
act  of  tlie  Catholic  church,  she  has  been  excluded  by  the 
competent  authority,  and  is  scliismatic  by  judgment  of  tho 
universal  church.  How  will  the  church  extricate  herself 
from  this  dilemma?  It  is  in  vain  that  she  attempts  to  deny 
tho  fact  of  tho  entire  separation  between  her  and  all  other 
churciies  extnrit,  for  the  fact  of  such  sepumtion  is  unques- 
tionable ;  and  this  fact  proves  of  itself,  either  that  she  is  tho 
one  Holy  Catholic  church,  or  no  part,  of  it. 

Will  The  Churchman  contend  that  the  separation  does 
not  really  exist,  because  there  can  be  pleaded  no  formal  act 
of  the  church  of  England  separating  herself  from  the  com- 
munion of  other  churches,  and  none  of  other  churches  sep- 
arating themselves  from  hers?  We  reply,  first,  that  a  for- 
mal act  to  this  effect  is  not  necessary.  The  separation  exists 
M  a  faot^  and  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
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Anglican  church,  vhioh  is  prima  facu  evidence  of  her 
approval  of  it  It  is  acquiesced  in,  aseented  to,  b_y  all  other 
charehes,  which  is  all  that  is  needed  on  tlieir  part.  The  uni- 
versal acqniescence  or  afisent  of  the  whole  church  is  alwajs 
taken  and  deemed  to  be  the  dccli^ioa  of  the  church. 

Bat  we  reply,  secondly,  that  it  ie  not  trm  that  there  is  no 
formal  act,  on  the  part  of  England,  of  separation  from  the 
Catliolie  church,  and  that  there  is  none  on  tlie  part  of  tlie 
Catholic  church  cutting  her  off  from  the  Catholic  coinuiuii- 
ion.  She  herself,  as  an  integral  member  of  the  Catholic 
church,  declared  the  Greek  church  to  be  in  a  state  of  schism, 
and  therefore  coidd  not  comranne  with  her,  after  her  separa- 
tion from  Rome,  without  being  guilty  of  schism  by  her  own 
judgment  and  confession.  The  same  may  be  said,  so  far  aa 
concerns  all  the  eastern  churches  condemned  as  heretics  or 
schismatics  prior  to  1534,  when  she  formally  broke  \vitl» 
Rome.  By  the  formal  act  of  her  parliament,  in  1534,  when 
she  abolished  the  authority  of  the  pope,  not  in  temporal 
matters  only,  but  also  in  spiritual  matters,  and  made  a  lay- 
man the  supreme  head  of  the  church  in  all  matters,  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal,  she  formally  separated  herself  from  the 
communion  ot  Rome,  and  from  all  the  churches  continuiug 
in  that  comm union.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  nobody  can 
deny  that  she  is,  if  not  by  name,  at  least  in  fact,  condcnmed, 
and  cut  oflE  from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  church  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  accepted,  so  far  as  the  present  que&- 
tion  is  concerned,  by  all  the  churcheg,  except  those  whom 
she  herself  had,  prior  to  her  separation,  condemned  or  dia- 
owned  as  heretics  or  schismatica.  If  the  Catholic  church- 
existed  anywhere  out  of  England,  it  was  represented  in  the 
Tridcntine  Council,  and  expressed  its  judgment  in  tlmt  coun- 
cil, either  tlien  fortiially,  or  since  virtually,  by  accepting  its 
decrees.  But  it  did  exist  out  of  England  by  her  own  con- 
fession. Then,  inasmuch  as  she  was  virtually  condemned 
in  that  council,  she  has  been  condemned  by  the  Catholic 
church. 

But  perhaps  T?ie  Chtirckmun  will  contend,  that  his 
church  IS  in  comnmnion,  if  not  with  existing  ecx'lesiastical 
bodies,  at  least  with  the  primitive  Catholic  chureii.  The 
church  is  catholic,  in  time  as  well  as  in  space;  and  the  body 
in  communion  with  the  primitive  church  is  by  that  fact  in 
communion  with  the  Catholic  church,  although  it  sliould 
not  be  in  communion  with  any  other  e.xtant  body.  But  the 
church  is  a  body  corporate,  and  must  needs  exist,  if  catholic. 
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in  time  as  well  as  in  space,  aa  aperpHtuU  organic  ho^Jy.  It 
can  never  disappear  from  tlieenrtli  as  an  organic  hody.  That 
body  wliich  romuins  in  comtnuniou  witli  the  primitive 
clmrcli  continuoa  and  pcrjictuattw  it  by  re^ilar  siuicex*- 
sion,  If  the  uhiirdi  of  England  do  tliisi,  it  is  tlio  Catholic 
church,  and  it,  and  sucli  particular  bodies  a*  iin^  in  fom- 
launiou  with  it,  arc  not  only  Ciithulic,  but  the  whole  CathoUo 
body.  This  argiiment,  tiien,  |)n,>ve8  nothing,  for  it  proves 
t<x>  niuoh.  It  jirovt's  that  the  church  of  Engljiii<i  is  the 
Catluilic  church  in  its  unity  and  intcj^rity,  wliich  is  more 
than  ehe  chnui*.  She  mnsl  oitlu-r  say  hoUlly.  that  «ho  I»  the 
one  univfreal  church,  or  ahandon  this  arj^ument^  aiid  admit 
that  she  is  no  part  of  the  universal  church. 

We  etjited  in  our  former  arliclo,  that  the  churcli  of 
England  waH  not  competent  to  eit  in  judgment  on  the 
church  of  Rome  and  licr  bieliop,  because  Itome  and  her 
bishop  wcro  the  acknowledged  cenrrtj  »n<1  head,  umler 
Christ,  of  the  ecclesiastical  corjxiration.  To  do  so  would 
Ikj  for  the  part  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  whole,  which  is 
not  allowablo;  and  furthermore,  the  church  of  Enirljjnd 
could  not  be  legally  convoked  as  an  ecclesiaetical  court  with- 
out the  authority  and  consent  of  Kotue  and  her  bishop. 
Whether  this  was  tlio  original  constitution  of  the  church  or 
not,  such  had  bct^n  its  constitution  for  many  ages,  and  no 
autliority  below  that  of  tiie  tiuivfrsAl  ehurch  was  competent 
to  set  it  aside,  or  to  adopt  a  now  constitution.  Tlie  C'mttrA- 
?»««.  appears  to  have  felt  the  force  of  tlio  argument;  and 
therefore  denies  positively,  that  the  church  of  Ktigland  "has 
ever  eat  in  judgment,  not  merely  on  the  chunih  uuiversHl, 
but  even  ou  the  church  of  Il<:>me,  or  refused  its  commun- 
ion." We  are  not  a  little  surprise<l  at  this  statement.  We 
presume  TAe  Churokman  will  not  quibble  on  the  fact, 
whether  it  was  the  church  of  England,  or  the  parlia'rn^nt 
that  arlopted  the  thirty-nine  articles.  In  strictness,  wo  own 
they  were  iinjKised  on  the  church  by  lay  authority ;  but  the 
church,  in  accepting  and  subscribing  to  them,  made  hereelf 
responsible  for  them.  Now,  in  these  articles,  we  find 
eevend  very  positive  condemnations  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
W«  read  in  the  ninetoeuth  article,  "  As  the  churcli  of  Hie- 
rmtalem,  AlexandrM,  and  Antiuoh  have  erred,  so  also  the 
/J!kuroh  of  lioms  hwth  erred,  not  only  in  their  living  and 
luanner  of  ceremonies,  but  aUo  in  matters  of  faith."  Her© 
ifS  a  judgment  rendered.  Again,  article  twenty-two  :  "  The 
UfMilh  doctrine  concerning  |)urgatory,  pardons,  worship- 
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ping,  and  adoration,  as  well  of  itnnges  as  uf  relics,  and  also 
juvocatiou  of  saints,  is  a  fond  tiling,  vainly  invented  and 
grounded  upon  no  wari-anty  of  Scripture,  but  nither  re- 
pugnant to  tlie  word  of  GimI."  Is  not  here  a  judgment  uf 
condenmation  of  the  Runian  conmiunioni 

Dot.'8  not  tlic  churcli  of  England  nfu*e  the  Roman  coui- 
muniou  ?  Wliat  communion  luis  there  Ikhju  lH.'tween  the 
two  churches  since  tlie  days  of  Elizaltctli  'i  Doob  the  church 
of  England  rccoginze  the  ecclesiaptical  autliority  of  Ilotiie, 
or  Rome  that  of  England  J  Do  tlie  bishope  of  one  church 
receive  "the  letters  dimissory  of  the  liishopsof  the  other  J" 
Not  at  all.  Nay,  the  eliurdi  of  England  in  her  27tli  canon, 
by  implication,  at  least,  declares  all  adherents  to  the  Roman 
communion  schismatics,  and  forbids  the  minister  from  com- 
municating to  them  the  sacniment  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  church  of  England  has  never  refused  the  communion 
of  Rome  I  If  6o,  would  King  James,  the  British  Solomon, 
the  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  liave  discoursed 
in  the  following  manner? 

"  As  I  have  said  in  Psirlittineat-Uoa.te,  I  can  loue  lh»p«raon  of  a  Pn- 
ptst,  being  othcrwUe  a  good  man  aud  bonestly  bred,  neii^r  having  know- 
en  any  other  religion  ;  but  the  person  of  an  .\.poat)ttc  Papist  I  linte.  Aoil 
Mirely  for  tbo«e  Polypni;;iuiilickf  PuptHts.  1  wouI<l  you  would  studic  out 
some  seuero  punishnirui  for  ihctn  ;  for  they  kcepe  not  infection  in  their 
owne  hearts  onely,  but  infect  others,  our  gtxxl  Subjects.  And  that 
which  I  say  for  RecuxinU,  that  same  I  say  for  Prisats.  I  confcase  I  am 
loth  to  bang  a  Prieat  onely  for  R<'li;non  sake,  and  saying  Masee  ;  but  if 
he  refuse  the  Oath  uf  AUcgcanee  (which,  let  the  Pope  and  all  the  deuils 
in  Hell  say  what  they  will)  yet  (as  you  flnde  by  my  Iwoke  and  by  diuers 
others,  is  meerely  civill)  thoae  that  so  refuse  the  Oatli  and  are  Polypraif- 
mtiticke  Recusants  ;  I  leaoe  tbem  to  the  law  ;  it  Is  no  persecution,  but 
good  lust  lee. 

"  And  thoee  Priest*.  bIbo,  that  out  of  my  Gmcc  and  Mercle  have  bene 
let  goe  out  of  prisons,  and  baoisbod.  vpon  condition  not  to  returue  ; 
aske  mee  no  questions  touching  these,  quit  me  of  them,  and  let  me  not 
heare  of  them:  .^.nd  to  ihero  I  ioyne  those  that  brealce  pri.wn  :  for  such 
priesta  as  the  prison  will  not  hold,  it  is  a  plainesl^e,  nothing  will  liold 
tliem  but  a  baiter.  Such  are  no  Martyrs,  tliat  refuse  to  f-uffer  for  Ijicir 
conscience.  Paul,  notwithstanding  the  doorcs  were  open,  would  not  come 
foorth.  And  PtXer  came  not  out  of  tlie  prUon  till  led  by  the  .\ngel  of 
God.     But  these  wil  goe  foorth,  though  with  the  angel  of  the  Dluell,"^ 


•  "  IJi*  MiijftUt'i  Spfarh  in  ttif  fHixrre  Chnmhrr.  ilit  ix.  of  Tune,  Anno 
1016.  Tntprinied  at  London,  by  RoIktI  Biirker,  Printer  to  the  King's 
Must  Excellent  Muicstie,"— pp.  48  aud  W. 
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If  the  church  of  England  accepts  the  I^:lluan  ouininiiniou 
why  has  she  kept,  arnl  wliy  does  she  still  keep  up,  an  inde- 
peuduut  chnr<;h  estublibbuicnt  in  Irelarxl,  at  nn  i-norinous 
expense,  and  to  tlie  great  vexation  of  the  iinnjr^nsoiimjnrity 
of  the  Irish  people  K  Really,  The  Churchman  is  jtjkiu^  us, 
and  trying  to  see  how  we  shall  contrive  to  pmve  what  i« 
«S  uhvious  to  all  eyes  as  is  the  fact  that  the  sun  ir-  n^>iind. 

"  What  order  Oi  the  universal  church,"  asks  Thf-  Church- 
man, "  bus  the  church  of  England  ever  violuted  ?  "     We 
answer,  she  has  violated  the  order  of  the  universii!  <!hnreli 
itself,  by  bringing  the  spiritual  corporation  into  Hubjection 
to  the  civil ;    winch  she  did  when  she  made  the  kiii":,  the 
civil  rnlcr.  a  layman,  supreme  head  of  the  chnrcli,  aud  con- 
ferred on  him,  not  only  the  management  of  church  tempo- 
ralities, but  supreme  authority  in  spiritualB  ».\^),  n&  was  done 
hy  act  of  parlian»eiit,  in  its  session  from  Novoinber  3  Im 
December  18,  1584,  anbatantially  confirmed  under  Eliza- 
beth in  1559,  ordained  in  the  first  canon  of  T7i<j  Const iiu- 
tions  and  Canons  Ecditiastioal  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  proclaimed  by  James  the  First  in  his  preface  to  27ia 
Book  of  Canvmon  Prayer  in  1603.    By  this,  the  indeiwud- 
encc  of  the  church  tus  a  bodv  politic,  complete  in  itself,  va 
destroyed,  and  the  exercise  of  pastoral  functions,  nepessary 
to  \\A  very  l)cing,  is  made  to  depend  on  the  good-will  and 
pleasure  of   the  prince.     No  bishop  can  be  chosen  in  the 
church  of  England  without  a  con</e  (Tt'h'iv  fnini  the  king 
to  the  (^liapter  or  consecrated  without  his   peniiissiou,  or 
have  jurisuietion,  but  according  to  his   i)leasure.     Is  this 
•compatible  with  the  coiiHtitutiou  of  the  church  as  an  ecdo- 
.siastical  corporation?     Is  this  according  to  primitive  usage! 
Did  the  apostles  reeognize  the  authority  of  the  ICuinan  env 
peror,  in  ehtuwinj^  and  consecrating  bishops,  and  in   confer- 
ring on  them  s]>iritu;d  jurisv.iftion  (      The   ujtwt  that  the 
•church  has  ever  eoneoied  to  princes,  the  moat  tliat  it  ever 
■can  concede  without  being  suicidal,  is  to  permit  thcni  to  put 
the  bishop  into  the  possession  of  tlie  teniporalitiesof  bissec; 
and  even  this,  wliieh  leaves  the  spiritualities  untouched,  i« 
•quite  too  nmch.     It  is  true,  the  prince  may   have  endowed 
tne  sec ;  but  the  endowment,  when  nuide,  becomes  a  vested 
right  of  the  churcli,  and  ought  to  pass  uudcr  the  extrlusivc 
control  of  the  spiritual  authority,  the  tcmp<jral  power  hav- 
ing riglitfullv  no  authority  in  the  matter,  but  simply  that  of 
pi-otecting  the  church  in  the  peaceful  and  full  possession 
and  mautgemeut  of  it    But,  even  admitting  that  the  tcui- 
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poral  power  may  retain  the  control  of  it,  or  mav  even 
resume  it,  without  breaking  the  order  or  constitution  of  the 
church,  it  assuredij  cannot  go  further,  and  claim  authority 
as  to  the  persons  who  shall  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction,  ur 
prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  spiritual  jurisdiction  shall 
be  exercised,  without  striking  at  the  very  foundation  and 
existence  of  the  church  as  a  corporation  complete  in  itself. 

The  church  of  England  has  also  broken  the  order  of  tlio 
univei-sal  church,  by  declaring  herself,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
polity,  independent  of  the  nniversal  church  ;  which  she  did 
when  she  threw  off  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  prohibited 
the  recognition  of  anv  anthority,  spiritual  or  tL'mjx>ral,  not 
within  the  realm.  For  the  cnurch  is  a  single  corporate 
body,  one  and  catholic,  not  an  aggregation  of  separate  and 
indeiiendent  ecclesiastical  polities.  >>he  broke  the  unity  of 
tlie  corporation  by  averting  the  principle  of  indejKtiidency  ; 
for,  if  the  corporation  be  a  single  corporation,  it  can  have 
only  a  single  government,  which  must  ramify  through  all 
the  members,  m  due  subordination,  from  a  common  ct-ntre, 
binding  them  all  into  the  unity  of  the  body.  This  fact  is  of 
itself  decisive,  and  alone  convicts  the  Anglican  cliurch  of 
schism. 

The  church  of  England  has,  furthennore,  broken  the 
order  of  the  church  in  its  rejection  of  the  authority  of  the 
archbishop  of  Rome  as  primate  of  the  western  churclics,  of 
which  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  denied  that  the 
church  of  England  was  one.  What  were  the  rights  and' im- 
munities of  the  primate  may  be  somewhat  uncertain  ;  bnt 
it  is  evident  from  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicfwi, 
whatever  view  we  may  take  of  that  canon,  that  the  primate 
had  some  authority  over  the  churches  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion. But  the  church  of  England  threw  off  M  authority 
not  within  the  realm,  and  therefore  rejected  the  authority 
of  the  archbishop  of  Rome  as  primate  no  less  than  as  pope. 
This  is  so  obvious  to  all  who  know  any  thing  of  what  is 
called  the  English  reformation,  that  the  assertion  of  The 
Chitrchmany  and  the  authorities  he  quotes  to  prove  that  the 
church  of  England  still  admits  the  primacy  of  Rome,  are 
witJKiut  force,  and  we  are  not  a  little  startled  to  find  any 
Anglican  divine  pretending  to  the  contrary.  The  pn- 
macy  meiins  more  trian  the  chief  place  in  the  procession, — 
it  is  a  primacy  of  authority,  not  of  mere  order.  We  all 
know  that  tliu  church  of  England  has  rejected  it,  and  she 
has  even  in  fact  rejected  it  as  a  simple  primacy  of  order,  and 
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ou^ht  to  reject  it,  to  be  consistent  with  herself,  since  she 
ctthcially  iu  lier  homilies,  and  Bomi-officially  in  Jewell's 
Apof()(ji/^  truafs  tiiu  pope  jte  aiilic/iriM.  We  luvve  oo  iloiiljt 
tliiit  many  niemliers  of  the  Au>i;lican  church  dt'eply  rt'^ret 
tlicir  state  of  ecfiesiastical  isuhition,  and  would  gladly  re- 
turn to  the  coiiitiuiiiiou  of  Roiiiu,  and  accopt,  not  tht-  pri- 
macy mertly,  hut  also  the  pajucy  ;  hut  it  is  luirdly  laudahle  in 
tlioni  to  attempt  to  deccivo  thcmsclvos  or  others  by  conceal- 
ing or  disavowing  fuel*  which  stand  rccordml  ji^uristrhein. 

Tlie  Churchman  asks  again,  "  What  definition  of  laith 
the  church  of  Eii«jland  has  ever  rcjct-tcd."  8hc  ha«  re- 
jected the  TrunriuhsUintiatioti,  and,  in  p<»iiit  of  fact,  th<; 
Heal  Prexence.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  what  the  Oxford 
divnies  allege  on  this  point,  hut  we  upi.R'al  to  the  symbol* 
of  tlie  church  hei'seli.  8lie  admits  no  ciiange  in  the 
elemouts,  which  rcnuiin  after  consecration  hreau  and  wine 
as  they  were  heforc ;  and  the  only  presence  of  (.'hrist  she 
admits  at  all  is  not,  strietly  sjK-aking,  a  preseniu^  of  Christ 
in  the  Racrament,  but  in  tlie  (wnd  of  the  faithful  rommuni- 
cant.  The  faitiiful,  indeed,  partake  iu  a  iriysterioUK  nuinncr, 
uf  the  body  of  Christ ;  but  to  the  wicked,  as  we  eollect 
from  her  articles,  cateehisiu,  and  humilics,  there  is  no  pres- 
ence of  the  Lonl's  body,  but  the  mere  outward  sign  of  tlie 
biicrament,  tu  wit,  the  bread  and  the  wine;  and,  conse- 
ouently,  the  wicked  who  partake  of  these  are  not  to  be  eon- 
denined  for  eiiting  unworthily,  not  discerning  the  Lord's 
body,  since  it  would  Ite  abwurd,  nay,  unjust,  to  condenm 
them  for  not  tliwcming  the  Lord's  body  where  not  present. 
She  rejucfs  also  thf  saeritic-c  of  the  Mu'^.  deprives  herself  of 
both  altar  and  vietim,  and  of  the  moans  of  iX'pIonit»hing  her 
divine  life  at  its  infinite  Source.  She  rejects  five  out  of  the 
si'.ven  sacraments,  and  111 utilatCH  the  two  she  retains.  She 
rejects  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  works,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
purgatory,  reven^ice  and  inviK-ation  of  saints,  &c, 

lint  we  did  not,  in  our  argmtient,  charge  the  Anglican 
chuirh  with  heresy,  but  with  schism.  We  of  course  believe 
the  church  of  Kngland  to  be  liereticid  as  well  as  schismatic, 
and  though  we  do  not  look  upon  her  as  having  lapsed  so  far 
into  heresy  as  some  of  her  sister  Protestant  churches,  yet  we 
are  far  from  iioMing  her  sound  in  Use  faith.  Baton  this  p4.iint 
we  have,  for  the  prcstjnt,  no  controversy  with  The  ChurcK- 
mun.  We  will  willingly  eonscnt  to  discuss  this  point  here- 
after; but  ut  pri'stiit  we  will  consfiit  to  no  new  issue.  Our 
objections  to  the  x\uglican  church  were  not  biiscd  on  ita 
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sapposed  xmsoundness  in  the  faith.  We  charged  it  with 
heing  schismatic,  whicli  it  may  well  be  without  beiiiff  hereti- 
cal. Nor  did  we,  in  fact,  charge  it  with  being  amolutely 
gchismatic,  bat  only  bo  in  case  wo  adopt  the  principles  of 
the  Oxford  diviues,  that  the  church  is  a  corporation,  and, 
tlierefore,  must  needs  be  one  in  the  unity  of  the  corporation, 
and  then  in  its  corporate  authority,  as  well  as  one  in  tLe 
unity  of  faith  and  charity.  Now,  if  the  church  be  a  single 
corporation,  that  is,  a  single  body  corporate  or  politic,  as  ' 
must  be  if  it  is  one  corporation,  and  not  an  assemblage  ol 
corporations,  the  Anglicans,  in  breaking  the  unity  oi  the 
corporation,  and  declaring  their  church  an  independent 
corporation,  as  we  all  know  they  did,  were  guilty  of  schism. 
Now,  is  the  church  a  corporation,  or  is  it  not  if  Is  it  a 
single  corporation,  or  is  it  an  assemblage  or  collection  nf 
distinct  and  independent  corporations?  If  you  say  the 
latter,  you  deny  the  unity  of  the  church  as  a  corporation, 
and  assert  independency,  which,  in  principle,  is  repugnant 
to  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  the  church  itsfAi  as  an 
authoritative  body.  If  you  say  the  former,  then  is  th<j 
church  of  England  this  ecclesiastiad  corporation,  or  is  it  not  i 
It  is  not,  by  tlie  confession  of  TKe  Churchman  itself.  Is  it, 
then,  a  member  of  that  corporation  \  We  answer,  it  is  uot 
a  member.  It  can  be  a  member  only  on  condition  of  being 
joined  to  the  body,  and  participating  in  its  authority.     The 

fovernment  of  Jrance  is  not  a  member  of  that  of  Great 
tritain,  nor  the  government  of  Great  Britain  a  member  of 
that  of  France,  because  they  are  two  distinct,  independent 
governments,  and  neither  participates  in  the  authority  of 
uie  other.  But  the  church  of  England  is  a  distinct,  indo-. 
pendent  polity,  participating  in  tne  authority  of  no  other* 


an 
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jg  communion  with  the  authority  of  no 
body  but  itself.  It,  therefore,  is  not  a  member  of  the  Cutho- 
Uc  body.  It,  since  it  is  an  independent  body,  either  is  tliat 
corporation  in  its  unity  and  totality,  or  no  part  of  it.  It  is 
not  it,  and  therefore  is  no  part  of  it,  but  another  and  a  totally 
distinct  body.  This  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  which 
we  nmst  come,  if  we  adopt  the  doctrine  that  the  church  is 
.1  single  corporate  body  Now,  it  is  to  this  point  we  wish 
The  Churchman  to  confine  his  attention  ;  to  the  argument 
we  have  here  smnmed  up,  we  wish  him  to  reply.  We  tell 
him  tliat  the  cJaim  of  his  church  to  absolute  mdependency 
as  an  ecclesiastival  polity  negatives  its  claim  to  be  a  meml 
of  the  ecclesiastical  corporation  ;  and  as  he  himself  concedes 
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that  it  is  not  the  charch  in  its  unity  and  totality,  we  demand 
of  him  to  Bhow  us  how  it  can  be  other  than  a  totally  dis- 
tiuot  and  sepanite  body  from  the  ehnrch  of  Christ,  withmu 
denying  the  unity  of  tiie  Catholic  chnrch  as  a  body  oorpo 
rate,  and  asserting  the  principle  of  independency,  which  lie 
must  concede  to  oe  destructive  of  all  rule  and  of  all  unity 
of  the  governing  body.  When  he  has  answered  this 
demand,  we  will  go  into  tlie  question  of  heresy,  and  diwuHs 
the  question,  whether  bis  church  is  soond  in  the  faith  or 
not,  to  his  heart's  content. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  remark  on  all  the  state- 
ments in  The  Churcnnutris  reply  to  us,  that  we  could  wish 
to  notice ;  but  there  is  one  statement  uf  bo  extraordinary 
a  character,  that  we  Ciwmot  let  it  pass  without  comment. 

"As  to  sppoiatmeats  aud  iuveelmeuts."  he  wiys,  "  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  church  of  Kn^lntKl  nmdc  no  nrtr  late,  and  asserted  no  new 
liberty,  at  the  time  of  thu  reformation ;  the  pikrliameatary  statutes  on  this 
subject  being  merely  dt^clarative  of  old  Inwa  whi^h  had  boon  coutiniiouoly 
■Bscrted  In  almost  erery  succewivti  ri'lj^n,  from  the  lime  when  the 
«xercise  of  these  powers  In  England  wnt  llrsl  cliJnied  by  Iho  pope. 
Neither  U  It  correct  to  any,  that,  in  revokiiij,'  ilieac  powers  from  the  court 
of  Rome,  the  church  of  England  yielded  them  to  the  temporal  power  at 
aucb;  for  the  reprej^ntalives  of  the  temporal  power  were  then  n  portion 
of  (he  church,  Bnd,  in  suffering:  appoiutmenti)  and  inve-siinents  to  revert 
lo  the  crown,  the  church  of  England  did  no  more  than  acknowledge  the 
element  of  lay  co-operation  in  the  management  of  church  temporalitloa." 

This  statement  opens  up  a  great  subject,  into  the  discus- 
sion of  which  wo  cannot  now  enter.  Wc  can  only  remark, 
that  it  is  hardly  true,  to  say  that  the  church  of  England 
made  "  no  new  law,  and  asserted  no  new  liberty,  at  the  time 
of  the  reformation."  The  old  laws,  to  which  allusion  is 
made,  were,  in  the  first  place,  never  assented  to  by  the 
church ;  and  it  may  be  a  question,  whuther,  the  connexion 
of  the  church  with  the  state  then  existing  considered,  the 
protest  of  the  pope  was  not  sutScient  to  destroy  their  force 
as  laws;  and,  in  tlie  second  place,  they  were  never  execoted^ 
but  had  beeu  suffered  from  the  first  to  remain  on  the  statute- 
book  a  mere  dead  letter.  They  had  never  been  lnws  iti  forco 
in  the  realm.  They  were  merely  acts  of  the  teiiipor.tl  gov- 
ernment, and  could,  therefore,  have  been  rightfully  enforced, 
even  at  best,  only  s,o  far  as  they  concerned  the  temporalities 
of  the  church.  The  temporal  government  never  had  in 
England,  or  in  any  other  country,  the  right  to  make  laws 
touching  the  spiritualities  of  the  church.    But  these  laws 
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^id  touch  the  spiritualities  of  the  church,  and  were  there- 
fore, so  far  at  least,  null  and  void  from  the  beginning,  d« 
Jure,  as  they  proved  to  be  de  facto. 

The  Churchman,  does  not  state  the  caae  correctly,  when 
he  says,  tliat,  "in  sufFering  appointments  and  investments 
to  revert  to  the  crown,  the  clmrch  of  England  did  no  more 
than  acknowledge  the  element  of  lay  co-operation  in  the 
management  of  church  temporalituir  We  surely  need  not 
tell  him  that  investment  carries  with  it  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
It  was  on  this  fact  that  the  iK>pe  grounded  the  right  of  the 
spiritual  government  to  invest,  and  denied  it  to  the  temporal 
government.  If  the  temporal  government  grant  investiture. 
it  confers  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  gives  it  complete  con 
trol  in  spirituals  as  well  as  in  temporals.  To  say  that  the 
giving  of  this  right  to  the  crown  was  merely  acknowledging 
"the  element  of  lay  co-operation  in  the  management  of 
church  temporalities^''  is  an  assertion  hartlly  compatible  with 
a  correct  knowledge  and  faithful  statement  of  the  real  points 
involved  in  the  controversy. 

But  we  have  no  space  left  ns  for  further  remarks.  We 
confess,  that,  the  more  closely  we  examine  the  claims  of  the 
church  of  England,  the  more  untenable  we  find  them.  We 
had  almost  worked  ourselves  into  the  desire  to  connect  our- 
selves with  that  church ;  and  we  are  not  certain  but  wo  should 
have  so  done,  had  it  not  boon  for  the  Letters  of  Bishop  Hop- 
kins, which  we  found  onrselves  unable  to  refute  on  Anglican 
priuciples.  We  confess  that  Bishop  Hopkins  appears  to  us 
to  be  true  to  his  church,  and  to  interpret  her  constitution 
and  doctrines  according  to  the  genuine  principles  of  its 
founders.  His  brethren,  who  difler  from  him,  tiave  more 
with  which  we  sympathize  than  he  has;  but  they  are,  in  our 
judgment,  leas  laitliful  to  Anglicanism.  They  would  fain 
nave  us  receive  their  church  as  Catholic,  and  disingenuously 
in  their  publications  call  it  Catholic;  but  it  is  a  ProU^Hant 
church,  rrotestant  in  spirit,  in  doctrine,  in  position,  and  in 
name,  and  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  our  sense  of  honesty  and 
frankness  to  seek  to  call  it  by  any  other  name.  It  seems  to 
us  ridiculous  to  call  it  Catholic. 

Even  The  Chxirchm<in  itself  calls  its  church  "The 
reformed  Catholic  church,"  which  admits  its  fallibility;  for 
if  it  had  not  been  fallible,  it  could  never  have  needed  reform- 
ing; and  being  fallible,  who  shall  assure  us  that  it  may  not 
need  reforming  again  I  This  is  enough  for  us.  We  have 
been  forced  by  our  own  errors,  mistakes,  misapprehensions, 
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eolf-contradictions,  and  frequent  ciiaiiges  of  opinion  on  all 
subjects,  even  the  most  vital,  to  admit  tlmt  our  own  njasou 
alone  is  not  adequate  to  settle  the  great  queetious  wliic'ii  wjti- 
ei'm  our  peace  and  salvation.  We  must  iiave  a  guide,  hut 
dii  not  mock  ns  with  a  fallible  jfuide.  TiUk  not  to  us  of  a 
church,  unlees  yon  have  an  infaJiibl^  church  to  offer  U8.  We 
have  followed  a  fallible  cnide  long  enough.  We  believe 
(Jljriet  did  found  an  infalhble  church,  rendonxl  infallible  by 
Ilia  perpetual  presence  and  Bupervision.  To  that  church  wt> 
willingly  yield  obedience,  l^ut  ynnr  churdi  is  not  it;  for 
yours,  by  your  confession,  is  fallible.  We  liave,  therefore, 
been  obliged  to  look  Ixfyond  AnjjliciUiism,  to  a  oliurch 
which  at  least  clainis  t  >  bi.;  infallible  and  which  demands  our 
obedience  only  un  tlie  o^round  that  it  i^  infallible. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  rhurch  of  Cliriat  in  infalli- 
ble, and  unthoritative  because  infallible,  wo  liave  no  sympa- 
thy with  those  who  seek  to  restniin  its  authority  as  a  budy 
politic.  It  is  a  kingdom  supix-me  and  complete  in  itaeli, 
e«tiib1i8he<1  and  endowed  l\v  Christ,  its  P'ounder  and  invisi- 
ble Governor,  for  the  express  purpose  of  governing  man- 
kind. All  attempts  to  control  it,  to  restrain  its  free  action, 
ur  to  bring  it  into  subjection  to  autliority  foreign  to  itself^ 
we  look  upon  aa  treason  against  the  eternal  King,  and  m  ft 
iK'trayal  oi  tlie  true  interests  of  man  and  society.  All  ench. 
attempts  wra  wrong  in  principle,  and  necessardy  disastrous 
in  their  results,  of  which  the  history  of  the  Greek  and 
.\nglicaTi  churches  affords  us  striking  proofs.  Lot  civil  gov- 
ernors and  temporal  princes  learn  this,  >u)d  cease  from  their 
insane  warfare  against  the  I/ord  and  his  Anointed.  It  was- 
the  madness  of  the  court  of  Constantinople  that  drew  the 
(J reek  church  into  schism,  and  ruined  the  eastern  empire,  or 
at  least  deprived  the  church  of  the  power  to  convert  ita  con- 
querors. It  was  the  mad  ambition  of  European  princes^ 
seeking  to  make  the  church  their  tool,  that  fostered  the 
h]>irit  which  effected  the  Protestant  schism,  which,  however 
much  its  children  may  sing  its  praises,  lias  already  proved 
a  wrious  calamity,  and  will  yet  be  looked  upon  as  tlie  sever- 
est curse  that  could  have  befallen  the  nations  involved  in  its 
guilt. 

Nor  have  we  any  sympathy  witli  the  war  of  7%*!  ChnrcK- 
man  against  the  papacy,  and,  whether  we  find  few  Roman- 
ists or  nuiny  to  g(j  with  us,  we  wuuld  not  destroy  the  papacy, 
Jior  lessen  in  the  least  the  jHiwor  of  the  Pope,  if  wo  could. 
We  diu-e  be  known  to  be  one  of  those  who  believe  that  tlie 
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papal  anthority  ia  none  too  great;  and  we  fully  believe,  if 
the  aU  bi.i  martyred  Grtgory  Vll.  had  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing to  the  chureh  the  independence  he  asserted,  and  for 
wmch  he  struggled  through  life,  a  far  dijferent  and  a  far 
happier  world  nad  been  realized  for  us  and  our  children. 
We  fear  not  the  power,  but  the  weakness,  of  the  papacy ; 
and  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would  make  the 
pope  a  mere  presiding  omcer,  and  only  allow  him  the  place 
of  nonor  at  the  feast,  or  in  the  procession.  We  find  Angli- 
canism more  objectionable  in  its  rejection  of  the  papacy 
than  in  any  thing  else.  This  was  its  primal  sin,  its  mother 
«rror,  from  whicn  has  come,  as  a  natural  progeny,  its  whole 
brood  of  errors.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  papacy,  the  church, 
humanly  speaking,  had  failed  long  ere  this.  In  the  institu- 
tion ana  preservation  of  the  papacy,  we  see  the  especial  prov- 
idence of  God.  We  shrink  not  from  the  abused  name  of 
papist ;  and  we  only  regret  that  the  ambition  and  wicked- 
ness of  civil  rulers  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  papacy 
from  doing  all  the  good  it  has  attempted.  No  man  must 
think  to  frighten  us  by  the  cry  of  "  ropery."  Happy  are 
we  to  acknowledge  the  authoritv  of  the  Holy  Father ;  more 
liappy  shall  we  be,  if  we  can  so  five  as  to  secure  his  blessing. 
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